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Xb  the  refetencfls  to  the  JSHkunde  of  Profossor  C.  Bitter  thnmghoat  this  wortc, 

the  loUoTing  names  have  been  adopted  for  the  Tolomes  relating  to  ^nal 

and  Palestine:  PartXIV.  {or  Vol.  I.)  is  designated  Sinai;  Part  XV.  (Vol 

II.),  Sect.  1,  Jordan:  Sect.  3,  Syria;  PartXVI.  (VoL  IIL),  Palestine;  Part 

XVn.  (Vol.  rv.).  sect  l,  Lebanon  :  Sect.  S,  Damaaoiu 
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What  is  personal  in  this  book  may  be  briefly  told.  Li 
the  winter  of  1852,  and  iii  the  spring  of  1853,  in  the 
oompany  of  the  three  friends,*  to  whoso  kindness  I  shftll 
always  feel  grateful  for  having  enabled  me  to  fulfil  this 
long-t-herished  design,  I  visited  the  well-known  scenes  of 
Sacred  History  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Syria.  Any  detailed 
description  of  this  journey  has  been  long  since  rendered 
superfluous  by  the  ample  illustrations  of  innumerable  tra- 
vellers. But  its  interest  and  instruction  are  so  manifold, 
that,  even  after  all  which  has  been  seen  and  said  of  it, 
there  still  remain  points  of  view  unexhausted. 

Much  has  been  written,  and  still  remains  to  be  written, 
both  on  the  History  and  the  Geography  of  the  Chosen 
People.  But  there  have  been  comparatively  few  attempts 
to  illostrate  the  relation  in  which  each  stands  to  the  other. 
To  bring  the  recollections  of  my  own  journey  to  bear  on 
this  question, — to  point  out  how  much  or  how  little  the 
Bible  gains  by  being  seen,  so  to  speak,  through  the  eyes 
of  the  country,  or  the  country  by  being  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  the  Bible, — to  exhibit  the  effect  of  the  'Holy  Land' 

*  1  trot  Uut  I  OBJ  bo  pennhtid  to  luiaa  Mr.  Wftlrood,  Ur.  FienuuiUe,  txu\  Vr. 
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on  the  course  of '  Ihe  Holy  History/ — seemed  to  bo  a  t^sk 
not  hitherto  fully  accomplished.  To  point  out  the  limits  of 
this  connection  will  be  the  object  of  the  following  Preface. 

As  a  gonei-al  rule,  it  has  been  my  endeavour,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  omit  no  geographical  feature  which  throws  any 
direct  light  on  the  history  or  the  poetry  of  the  sacred 
volume ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  insert  no  descriptions 
except  those  which  have  such  a  purpose,  and  to  dwell  on 
no  passages  of  Scripture  except  those  which  are  capable  of 
Euch  an  illostration.  The  form  of  narrative  has  thus  been 
merged  in  that  of  dissertation,  following  the  course  of  his- 
torical and  geographical  divisions.  Whenever  I  have  given 
extracts  from  journals  or  letters,  it  has  been  when  it  seemed 
necessary  to  retain  the  impression  not  merely  of  the  scene, 
but  of  the  moment.  Only  in  a  few  instiinces,  cliJefly  con- 
fined to  notes,  the  main  course  of  the  argnmout  has  been 
interrupted  in  order  to  describe  in  greater  detail  particular 
spots,  which  Juive  not  been  noticed  in  previous  accounts.  I 
have,  as  much  as  possible,  avoided  the  controverted  points 
of  sacred  topography,  both  because  they  mostly  relate  to 
spots  which  throw  no  direct  light  on  the  history,  and  also 
because  they  depend  for  their  solution  on  data  which  are 
not  yet  fully  before  us. 

The  Maps  have  been  framed  with  the  intention  of  giving 
not  merely  the  physical  features,  but  tlie  actual  colouring 
offered  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  at  the  present  time.  In 
the  use  of  the  geographical  terms  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  I  have  aimed  at  a  greater  precision  than  haa 
been  reached  or  perhaps  attempted  in  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sioa ;  and  have  tlirown  into  an  Appendix  a  catalogue  of 
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Buch  words  as  a  help  to  a  not  unimportant  field  of  philolog- 
ical and  geographical  study.  For  the  arrangement  of  thin 
Appendix,  as  well  as  for  the  general  verification  of  refer- 
ences ami  correction  of  the  press  I  am  indebted  to  the  care- 
ful remion  of  my  friend,  Mr,  Grove,  of  Sydenham.  Through- 
out the  work  I  have  freely  used  all  materials  within  my 
reach  to  fill  up  the  deficiencies  necessarily  left  by  the  hasty 
and  imperfect  character  of  my  personal  observation.  It  \a 
tmnecessary  to  describe  more  particularly  tho  natiiro  of 
these  sources ;  thoy  arc  mostly  given  in  the  long  cata- 
logues of  writers  affixed  to  Robinson's '  Biblical  Researches/ 
and  Hitter's  volumes  on  Sinai,  Palestine,  and  SjTia ;  and 
I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  refer  for  a  general  estimate 
of  their  relative  value  to  an  Essay  on  '  Sacred  Geography* 
in  the  Quarterly  llcvicw  for  March,  1854. 

Finally,  I  have  to  express  my  deep  sense  of  all  that  I 
owe  to  my  friend  and  fellow-traveller  Mr.  Theodore 
Walrond,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Without  him 
the  journey,  to  which  I  shall  always  look  back  as  one  of 
the  most  instructive  periods  of  my  life,  would  in  all  prob- 
ability never  have  been  accomplished :  on  his  accurate 
observation  and  sound  judgment  I  have  constantly  relied, 
both  on  the  spot  and  since ;  and,  though  I  have  touched 
too  dlightly  on  Eg5T>t  to  avail  myself  of  his  knowledge 
and  study  of  the  subject  where  it  would  have  been  moat 
valuable,  I  feel  that  his  kind  supervision  of  tho  rest  of 
the  volume  gives  a  strong  guarantee  for  the  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  the  scenes  whl?h  we  explored  together,  and  of 
the  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  them. 
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P.  S. — Nine  years  after  the  journey  to  the  East  on 
which  this  volume  is  based,  I  was  enabled  to  revisit 
Palestine  in  attendance  on  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  tour  was  necessarily  rapid,  and 
was  chiefly  confined  to  scenes  already  familiar ;  but  it 
furnished  me  with  illustrations,  or  corrections,  of  what 
I  had  before  described  ;  and  some  spots  were  seen  which 
I  had  not  been  able  to  visit  on  the  previous  journey,  and 
one  of  which  (the  Mosque  of  Hebron)  I  owe  entirely  to 
the  privilege  accorded  to  the  Prince  of  "Wales.  The 
main  topographical  results  of  the  journey  are  incor- 
porated in  this  edition ;  though,  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  have  purchased  the  earlier  editions,  I  have 
given  the  same,  in  substance,  in  my  "Lectures  on  the 
History  of  the  Jewish  Church,"  and  in  the  Appendix  to 
my  "  Sermons  in  the  East." 

In  these  same  nine  years  the  Geography  of  Palestine 
has  been  almost  rewritten.  Not  only  have  new  discov- 
eries been  made  in  every  part  (with  which  I  have  been 
hardly  able  to  keep  pace  in  the  corrections  of  my  suc- 
cessive editions),  but  the  historical  and  topographical 
details  of  the  subject  have  been  worked  up  into  a  far 
more  complete  form  than  any  to  which  I  can  lay  claim. 
It  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  think  that  this  task  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  one  to  whose  friendship  I  have  been  so  greatly 
indebted  in  the  present  work,  and  that  I  may  refer  my 
readers,  for  any  shortcomings,  to  the  numerous  articles  on 
Sacred  Topography  in  the  new  "Dictionary  of  the  Bible  " 
signed  by  the  well-known  name  of  G-eorge  Grove. 

Deanbbt,  WESTHHTsraft, 
Janvary.  1804. 
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I  Tre  historical  interest  of  Sacred  Geography,  though 
belonging  in  various  degrees  to  Mesopotamia,  i^pt,  Asia 
Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy,  is,  like  the  Sacred  Ilistory  itself^ 
concentrated  on  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  and  on  Palestine. 
Even  in  its  natural  aspect  the  topography  of  these  two 
countries  has  features  which  would  of  themselves  rivet  our 
attention ;  and  on  these,  as  the  basis  of  all  further  inquiry, 
and  as  compared  with  similar  features  of  other  parts  of  the 
world,  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length.*  But  to  this  singular 
conformation  we  have  to  add  the  fact  that  it  has  been  the 
scene  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  the  very  fact  of  this  local 
connection  has  occasioned  a  reflux  of  interest,  another  stage 
of  history,  which  intermingles  itself  with  the  scenes  of  the 
older  events,  thus  producing  a  tissue  of  local  associations 
unrivalled  in  its  length  and  complexity.  Greece  and  Italy 
have  geographical  charms  of  a  high  order.  Bat  they  have 
never  provoked  a  Crusade  ;  and,  however  bitter  may 
have  been  the  disputes  of  antiquaries  about  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens  or  the  Forum  of  Rome,  they  have  never,  as  at 
Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  become  matters  of  religious 
controversy — grounds  for  interpreting  o!d  prophecies  or 
producing  new  ones — cases  for  missions  of  diplomatist^, 
or  for  the  war  of  civilised  nations. 

*  8m  Ctu^tera  L  IL  TO,  tad  XIL 
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This  interest  in  Sacred  Goograpny,  though  in  some 
reapecta  repeUed,  yet  in  some  respects  is  invited  by  the 
Scriptures  themselves.  From  Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse 
there  are — even  when  not  intending,  nay,  even  when 
deprecating,  any  stress  on  the  local  associations  of  the 
events  recorded — constant  local  allusions,  such  as  are  the 
natural  result  of  a  faithful,  and,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
the  Biblical  narrative,  of  a  contemporary  history.  There 
is  one  document  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  which  prob- 
ably no  parallel  exists  in  the  topographical  records  of  any 
other  ancient  naUon.  In  the  Book  of  Joshua  we  have 
what  may  without  ofTence  be  termed  the  Domesday  Book 
of  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  Tea  chapters  of  that  book 
are  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  country,  in  which  not 
only  are  its  general  features  and  boundaries  carefully  laid 
down,  but  the  names  and  situations  of  its  towns  and 
villages  enumerated  with  a  precision  of  geographical 
terms  which  invites  and  almost  compels  a  minute 
investigation.  The  numerous  allusions  in  the  Prophetical 
writings  supply  what  in  other  countries  would  be  furnished 
by  the  illustrations  of  poets  and  orators.  The  topographi- 
cal indications  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  true,  are  ex- 
ceedingly slight;  aud  if  it  were  not  for  the  occurrence  of 
I  he  same  names  in  the  Old  Testament  or  Josephus,  it 
would  often  be  impossible  to  identify  them.  But  what 
the  New  Testament  loses  by  the  rarity  of  its  allusions^  it 
gains  in  their  vividness  ;  and,  moreover,  its  general  history 
is  connected  with  the  geography  of  the  scenes  on  which  it 
was  enacted,  by  a  link  arising  directly  from  the  nature  of 
the  Christian  religion  itself.  That  activity  and  practical 
energy,  which  is  its  chief  outward  charanteristio,  tums  itfi 
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earliest  records  into  a  perpetual  narrative  of  jonmeyingH 
to  and  fro,  by  lake  and  mountain,  over  sea  and  land,  that 
belongs  to  the  history  of  no  other  creed. 

It  is  easy  in  all  countries  to  exaggerate  the  points  of 
connection  between  history  and  geography ;  and  in  the 
case  of  Paleatiuo  especially,  instances  of  this  exaggeration 
have  sometimes  led  to  an  undue  depreciation  of  any  such 
auxiliaries  to  the  study  of  the  Sacred  History.  But  there 
arc  several  landmarks  which  can  bo  clearly  defined. 

'I.  The  most  important  results  of  an  insight  into 
•J^rtHr.  "^®  geographical  features  of  any  country  are  those 
which  elucidate  in  any  degree  the  general  charao 
ter  of  the  nation  to  which  it  has  furnished  a  home.  If 
there  be  anything  in  the  course  of  human  aflaira  which 
brings  us  near  to  the  'divinity  which  shapes  men's  ends, 
rough-hew  tliem  as  tlicy  will,'  which  indicates  something 
of  the  prescience  of  their  future  course  even  at  its  very  com- 
mencement, it  is  the  sight  of  that  framework  iu  which  the 
national  character  is  enclosed,  by  which  it  is  modified,  beyond 
which  it  cannot  develop  itself.  Such  a  forecast^  as  every 
one  knows,  crui  he  seen  in  the  early  growth  of  the  Roman 
commonweallh,  and  in  the  peculiar  conformation  and  climate 
of  Greece.*  The  question  which  the  geographer  of  tiie 
Holy  Land,  which  the  historian  of  the  Chosen  People  has 
to  propose  to  himself  is,  *  Can  such  a  connection  be  traced 
between  the  scenery,  the  features,  the  boundaries,  the  situ- 
ation of  Sinai  and  of  Palestine,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
historj'  of  the  Israelites  on  the  other  ?'  It  may  be  that 
there  is  much  in  one  part  of  their  history,  and  little  in  an- 
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othoT ;  least  of  all  in  its  close,  more  in  the  middle  pi 
most  of  nil  in  its  early  beginnings.  Bat  whatever  be  the 
true  answer,  it  cannot  be  indiflerent  to  any  one  who  wishes 
— whether  from  the  divine  or  the  human,  from  the  theolog- 
ical or  the  historical  point  of  view — to  form  a  complete 
estimate  of  the  character  of  the  most  remarkable  nation 
which  has  appeared  on  the  earth.  If  the  grandeur  tmd 
solitude  of  Sinai  was  a  fitting  preparation  for  the  reception 
of  the  Decalogue  and  for  the  second  birth  of  an  infant  na- 
tion ;  if  Palestine,  by  its  central  situation,  by  its  separa- 
tion from  the  great  civilised  powers  of  the  Eastern  world, 
and  by  its  contrast  of  scenery  and  resources  both  with  tho 
Desert  and  wiUi  the  Egyptian  and  Mesopotamian  empires, 
presents  a  natund  home  for  the  chosen  people  ;  if  its  local 
features  are  such,  as  in  any  way  constitute  it  tlie  cradle  of 
a  faith  that  was  intended  to  bo  universal ;  its  geography  is 
not  without  interest,  in  this  its  most  general  aspect,  both 
for  the  philosopher  and  theologian.^ 

II.  Next  to  the  importance  of  illustrating  the      !>«»««■ 

M  furma  of 

general  character  of  a  uutiou  from  its  geographical  "*i'»'*'*°* 
situation  is  the  importance  of  ascertaining  how  far  the 
forms  and  expressions  ol  its  poetry,  its  philosophy,  and  its 
worship,  have  been  afiected  by  it.  In  Greece  this  was 
eminently  the  case.  Was  it  so  in  Palestine  ?  It  is  not 
enough  to  answer  that  the  religion  of  the  Jewish  people 
tame  direct  from  God,  and  that  the  poetry  of  the  Jewish 
prophets  and  psalmists  was  the  immediate  inspiration  of 
God's  Spirit.  lu  the  highest  sense,  indeed,  of  the  words 
this  is  most  tnie.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  as 
every  one  acknowledges  that  tbls  religion  and  this  inspirs- 

*  See  Cbiqitcn  I.  and  H 
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tion  came  through  a  human  medium  to  men  living  in  those 
particular  '  times '  of  civilisation,  and  in  those  particular 
*  bounds  of  habitation,'  which  God  had  *  before  appointed' 
and  *  determined'  for  them,  we  cannot  safely  dispense  with 
this  or  with  any  other  means  of  knowing  by  what  local  in- 
fluences the  Divine  message  was  of  necessity  coloured  in 
its  entrance  into  the  world.'  Again,  as  there  are  some 
who  would  exaggerate  this  local  influence  to  the  highest, 
and  others  who  woidd  depreciate  it  to  the  lowest  degree 
possible,  it  ts  important  to  ascertain  tiie  real  facts,  whatever 
they  may  be,  whicii  may  determine  our  judgment  in  arriv- 
ing at  the  proper  mean.  And  lastly,  as  there  was  in  the 
later  developments  of  the  history  of  Palestine,  in  the  rab- 
binical times  of  the  Jewish  history,  in  the  monastic  and 
crasading  times  of  the  Christian  history,  an  abundant  litera- 
ture and  mytliology  of  purely  human  growth,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  at  least  a  secondary  interest  to  know  how  far 
the  traditions  and  the  institutions  of  those  times  have  been 
fostered  by  local  considerations.* 
BqktHtknM      III.  In  the  two  points  just  noticed,  the  conneo* 

of  pMtlaUu' 

•~*-  tion  between  history  and  geography,  if  real,  is  es- 
sentLiL  But  this  connection  must  always  be  more  or  less 
matter  of  opinion,  and,  for  that  very  reason,  is  more  opea 
to  fanciful  speculation  on  the  one  side,  and  entire  rejcctioa 
on  the  other.  There  is  however  a  connection  less  import- 
ant bat  more  generaUy  accessible  and  appreciable,  that, 
namely,  which,  without  actually  causing  or  influencing,  ex 
plains  the  events  that  have  occurred  inany  particular  locality, 
k  The  most  obvious  example  of  this  kind  of  concatenation 
H   between  place  and  event  is  that  between  a  battle  and  a 

k 


*  8m  Chftpten  II.  oo'l  Silt. 


*  See  Cbsptera  L  II.  and  XIV. 
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battle-field,  a  campaign  and  the  seat  of  war.  No  ono  can 
thoroughly  understand  the  ono  witliout  having  seen  or 
investigated  the  other.  In  some  respecU  this  mutual 
relation  of  action  and  locality  is  less  remarkable  in  the 
simple  warfare  of  ancient  times  than  in  the  complicat 
tactics  of  modem  times.  But  the  course  of  armies,  the 
nse  of  cavalry  and  chariots,  or  of  infantry,  the  sudden 
panics  and  successes  of  battle,  are  more  easil}'^  affected  by 
the  natural  features  of  a  country  in  earlier  than  in  later 
ages,  ami  accordingly  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  Joshua 
and  the  numerous  battles  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon*  must 
be  as  indisputably  illustrated  by  a  view  of  the  localities  as 
the  fights  of  Marathon  or  Thrasyraeuus.  So  again'  the 
boundaries  of  the  difTeront  tribes,  and  the  selection  of  the 
various  capitals,  must  either  receive  considerable  light  from 
L|t  ooDsideration  of  their  geographical  circumstances,  or,  if 
not,  a  further  question  must  arise  why  in  each  case  such 
exceptions  should  occur  to  wliat  is  else  the  well-known  and 
general  rule  which  determines  such  events.  It  is  to  the 
middle  history  of  Palestine  and  of  Israel,  the  times  of  the 
monarchy,  where  lustorical  incidents  of  this  kind  are  re- 
lated in  such  detail  as  to  present  us  with  tliuir  various 
adjuncts,  tliat  this  interest  especially  applies.  But  perhaps 
there  is  no  incident  of  any  magnitude,  either  of  the  New 
or  Old  Testament,  to  which  it  is  not  more  or  less  appli- 
cable. Even  in  those  periods  and  those  events  which  are 
least  associated  with  any  special  localities,  namely  the 


■  See  Cbnpt«ra  IV.  VIL  IX.  and  XI. 
Uws9  portions  of  Uio  work  I  hnvo 
nvtuml  OD  a  more  conlLoitous  nan»- 
tiTfl  tbu  would  elsowhera  have  been  ad- 
iihla    Whan  hiitcry  and  gtognflbj 
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ministrations  and  journeys  described  in  the  Gospelu  and  iu 
the  Acts,  it  is  &t  least  important  to  know  the  course  of  the 
ancient  roads,  the  situation  of  the  towns  and  villages^ 
which  must  have  determined  the  movements  there  de- 
ecribed  in  one  direction  or  another.^ 

rV.  Those  who  visit  or  who  describe  the  scenes 
■r  oS  'au?  of  Sacred  history  expressly  for  the  sake  of  finding 

iOTf. 

confirmations  of  Scripture,  are  often  tempted  to 
mislead  themselves  and  others  by  involuntary  exaggeration 
or  invention.  But  this  danger  ought  not  to  prevent  us 
from  thankftdly  welcoming  any  such  evidences  as  can  truly 
be  found  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  Sacred  records. 

One  such  aid  is  sometimes  sought  in  tho  supposed  fulfil- 
ment of  the  ancient  prophecies  by  tho  appearance  which 
some  of  tlic  sites  of  Syrian  or  Arabian  cities  present 
to  the  modem  traveller.  But  as  a  general  rule  these 
attempts  are  only  mischievous  to  the  cause  which  they 
intend  to  uphold.  The  present  aspect  of  these  sites  may 
rather,  for  the  most  part,  be  hailed  as  n  convincing  proof 
that  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  is  not  so  to  be  hound  down. 
The  continuous  existence  of  Damascus  and  Sidon,  the 
existing  ruins  of  Ascalon,  Petra,  and  Tjtc,  showing  the 
revival  of  those  cities  long  after  the  extinction  of  the 
powers  which  they  once  represented,  are  standing  monu- 
ments of  a  most  important  truth,  namely  that  the  warnings 
delivered  by  'holy  men  of  old'  wore  aimed  not  against 
stocks  and  stones,  but  then,  as  always,  against  living 
Bouls  and  sins,  whether  of  men  or  of  nations.* 

But  there  is  a  more  satisfactory  *  evidence'  to  be  derived 
from  a  view  of  the  sacred  localities,  which  has  hardly  been 
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enough  regarded  by  tliose  wlio  have  wriiten  oa  tiie  subject 
Fucts,  it  is  said,  arc  stubborn,  and  geo|:^ptuciil  fuct^  hup- 
pily  the  most  stubborn  ot*  all.  We  cannot  wrest  them  to 
meet  our  views }  but  neither  can  we  refuse  the  c<udaBLi»ne 
they  force  upon  us.  It  is  by  more  than  a  figure  of  speech 
that  natural  scenes  are  said  to  have  '  witnessed*  the  evcnt« 
which  occurred  in  their  presence.  They  nro  *  witnesses* 
which  remain  when  the  testimony  of  men  and  books  has 
perished.  They  can  be  cross-examined  with  the  alleged 
facts  and  nanativcs.  If  they  cannot  tell  Uie  whole  truth, 
at  any  rate,  so  far  as  they  have  any  voice  at  all,  they  tell 
nothing  but  the  truth.  If  a  partial  advocate  like  Volney 
on  one  side,  or  Keith  on  the  other,  has  extorted  from  them 
a  reluctant  or  partial  testimony,  they  still  remain  to  be 
examined  again  and  again  by  each  succeeding  traveller' 
correcting,  elucidating,  developing  the  successive  deposi- 
tions which  they  have  made  from  age  to  age. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  constant  agree- 
ment between  tlie  recorded  history  and  the  natural  gcog* 
raphy  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  To  find  a 
marked  correspondence  between  the  scenes  of  the  Sinaitio 
mountains  and  the  events  of  the  Israelite  wandeiings  is 
not  much  perhaps,  but  it  is  certainly  something  towards  a 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  whole  narrative.*  To  meet  in 
the  Gospels  allusions,  transient  but  yet  precise,  to  the  lo- 
calities of  Palestine,  inevitably  suggests  the  conclusion  of 
their  early  origin,  while  Palestine  was  still  familiar  and 
accessible,  while  the  events  themselves  were  still  recent  in 
the  minds  of  the  writers.'     The  detailed  harmony  between 
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the  life  of  Joshua  and  the  various  scenes  of  hiR  battles,^ 
is  a  slight  but  true  indication  that  we  are  dealing  not  with 
shadows,  but  witti  realities  of  He^h  and  blood.  Such  coin- 
cidences are  not  usually  found  in  fables,  least  of  all  in 
fables  of  Eastern  origin. 

If  it  is  important  to  find  that  the  poetical  imagery  of  .he 
prophetical  books  is  not  to  bo  measured  by  the  rules  of 
prose,  it  is  not  less  important  to  find  that  the  historical 
books  do  not  require  the  latitude  of  poetry.  Here  and 
there,  hyperbolical  expressiona  may  appear;  but,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  their  sobriety  is  evidenced  by  the  actual  scenes 
of  Palestine,  as  clearly  as  that  of  Thucydides  by  the 
topography  of  Greece  and  Sicily.  Tliat  the  writei-s  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  should  have  been  preserved  from 
the  extravagant  statements  made  on  these  subjects  by  their 
Rabbinical  countrymen,*  or  even  by  Jose[jhus,  is.  at  least,  a 
proof  of  the  comparative  calmness  and  elevation  of  spirit  in 
which  the  Sacred  books  were  composed.  The  copyists  who, 
according  to  Origen,  changed  the  name  of  "  Bethabara"  into 
"  Bethania,"  or  "  Gergesa"  into  "  Gadara,"  because  they 
thought  only  of  the  names'  most  familiar  to  their  ears, 
without  rememboriug  the  actual  position  of  the  places, 
committed  (if  so  be)  the  error  into  wliich  the  Evangeliste 
were  almost  sure  to  have  been  betrayed  had  they  com 
posed  their  narratives  in  the  second  century,  in  some  city 
of  Asia  Minor  or  Egypt.  The  impossible  situations  in 
numerous  instances  selected  by  the  inventors  of  so-called 
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traditional  sanctuaries  or  scenes,  from  the  fourth  centni^ 
downwards — at  NazJireth,*  nt  Tabor,*  on  Olivet,"  at  tlie 
Jordan* — are  so  many  testimonies  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
Evangelical  narratives,  which  have  in  every  case  avoided 
the  natural  snares  into  which  their  successors  have  fallen. 

This  kind  of  proof  will  have  a  different  kind  of  value  in 
the  eyes  of  different  persons.  To  some,  the  amount  of 
testimony  thus  rendered  will  appear  either  superfluous  or 
trivial  ;  to  others,  the  mere  attempt  to  define  sacred 
history  by  natural  localities  and  phenomena  will  seem 
derogatory  to  their  ideal  or  divine  character.  But  it  will, 
at  least,  be  granted  that  this  evidence  is,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
incontestable.  Wherever  a  story,  a  character,  an  event,  a 
book,  is  involved  in  the  conditions  of  a  spot  or  scene  still 
in  existence,  there  is  an  element  of  fact  which  no  theory  or 
interpretation  can  dissolve.  "If  these  should  hold  their 
peace,  the  stones  would  immediately  cry  out,"  This  testi- 
mony may  oven  be  more  important  when  it  explains,  than 
when  it  refuses  to  explain,  the  pccuKar  characteristics  of 
the  history.  If,  for  example,  the  aspect  of  the  ground 
should,  in  any  case,  indicate  that  some  of  the  great  wonders 
in  the  history  of  the  Chosen  People  were  wrought  through 
means  ^^bich,  in  modern  language,  would  be  called  natiiral, 
we  must  remember  that  such  a  discovery  is,  in  fact,  an  in- 
dhect  proof  of  the  general  truth  of  the  narrative.  We  can- 
not call  from  the  contemporary  world  of  man  any  witnesses 
to  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
cities  of  the  plain,  or  to  the  passage  of  the  Jordan.  So 
much  the  more  welcome  are  any  witnesses  from  the  world 
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of  naiuie>  to  testify  on  the  spot  to  the  mode  ia  which  the 
eveats  are  described  to  have  occuired ;  witnesses  the  more 
credible,  because  their  very  existence  \wiis  unknown  to  thoBK 
by  whom  the  occurrences  in  question  were  described. 
8ome  change  may  thus  be  needful  in  our  mode  of  conceiv- 
ing the  events.  But  we  shall  gain  moro  than  we  shall 
lose.  Their  moral  and  spiritual  lessons  will  remain  un- 
altered :  the  framework  of  their  outward  form  will  receive 
the  only  confirmation  of  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  can  now  admit.  The  Sacred  stopy  wonld  doubtless 
become  more  marvelloas  if  it  were  found  to  be  iu  direci 
contradiction  to  natural  features  now  existing  ;  if  Egypt 
had  no  river,  Sinai  no  mountain?,  Palestine  no  rocks, 
Epriujrs,  or  cnrthfjuake-s.  But  it  would  be  not  only  less 
credible,  but  less  consistent  with  itself,  and  less  fitted 
for  liie  instruction  and  guidance  of  men. 

V.  Even  where  there  is  no  real  connection,  either 
by  way  of  cause  or  explanation,  between  the  local- 
ities and  the  events,  there  remains  the  chanu  of 
more  vividly  realising  the  scene ;  if  only  that  we  may  be 
aure  that  we  have  loft  no  stone  unturned  in  our  approach  to 
what  has  passed  away.  Even  when,  as  in  tho  last  period 
of  tho  Sacred  History*  local  associations  can  hardly  be  suj>- 
osed  to  have  exercised  any  influence  over  the  minds  of  the 
>rs,  or  the  course  of  events^  it  is  still  an  indesciibable 
Icasare  to  know  what  was  the  outline  of  landscape,  what 
he  colour  of  the  hills  and  fields,  what  the  special  objects, 
far  or  near,  that  met  the  eye  of  those  of  whom  we  read. 
There  is,  &s  one  of  the  profoundest  historical  students  of 
our  day*  well  observes,  a  satisfaction  in  treading  the  soil 
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and  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  historical  persons  or 
events,  like  that  which  results  from  faniiliarily  with  their 
actual  language  and  with  their  contemporary  chronicles. 
And  this  pleasure  is  increased  in  proportion  as  the  events 
in  question  occurred  not  within  perishable  or  perished 
building,  but  on  the  unchanging  sgcdcs  of  nature  ;  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  and  Mount  Olivet,  and  at  the  foot  of  Geri- 
zim,  rather  than  iu  the  house  of  Pilate,  or  the  inn  of  Beth- 
lehem, or  the  garden  uf  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  oven  wore 
the  localities  now  Bhown  as  such  ever  so  genuine. 

This  interest  pervades  every  stage  of  the  Sacred  Ilistory, 
from  the  ourUost  to  the  latest  times,  the  earliest,  perhaps 
the  most,  because  then  the  events  more  frequently  occurred 
in  connection  with  the  free  and  open  scenery  of  the 
country,  which  we  still  have  before  us.  It  is  also  a 
satisfaction  which  extends  in  some  measure  beyond  the 
actual  localities  of  events  to  those  winch  are  merely  alleged 
to  he  such,  a  considerntion  not  without  importance  in 
a  country  where  so  mueh  is  shown  of  doubtful  authenticity, 
yet  the  objects  of  centuries  of  veneration.  Such  spots 
have  become  themselves  the  scenes  of  a  history,  though 
not  of  that  history  for  which  tlicy  claim  attention  ;  and  to 
see  and  understand  what  it  was  that  has  for  ages  delighted 
the  eyes  and  moved  the  souls  of  thousands  of  mankind  u 
instructive,  though  in  a  different  way  from  that  intended  by 
those  who  selected  these  sites.^ 

In  one  respect  the  site  and  description  of  Eastern 
countries  lends  itself  more  than  that  of  any  other  country 
to  this  use  of  historical  geography.  Doubtless  there  are 
many  alterations,  some  of  considerable  importance,  in  the 
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vegetation,  the  climate.  Ibe  general  aspect  of  these  conn- 
tries,  since  the  days  of  the  Old  and  New  Teslaraent.^  Bnt, 
on  the  olherhand,  it  ia  one  of  tlie  great  charms  of  Rastern 
travelling,  that  the  framework  of  life,  of  cnstoms,  of 
manner?,  even  of  dress  and  speech,  is  still  snbstnDtinlly 
(he  same  as  it  was  ages  ago.  Something,  of  course,  in 
representing  the  scenes  of  the  New  Testament,  must  be 
sought  from  Roman  and  Grecian  usages  now  extinct;  but 
the  Bedouin  tents  are  still  the  faithful  reproduction  of  the 
outward  life  of  the  patriarchs — the  vineyards,  the  corn- 
fields, the  houses,  the  wells  of  Syria  still  retain  the  out- 
ward imagery  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  ; 
and  thus  the  traveller  s  mere  passing  glances  at  Oriental 
customs,  mnch  more  the  detailed  accounts  of  Lane  and  of 
Burckhardt,  contain  a  mine  of  Scriptural  illustration  which 
it  is  &n  unworthy  superstition  either  to  despise  or  to  fear.* 
VI.  Finally,  there  is  an  interest  attaching  to 
sacred  geography  liard  to  be  expressed  in  words, 
but  which  cannot  be  altogether  overlooked,  and  is 
brought  home  with  especial  force  to  the  Eastern  traveller. 
It  has  been  well  observed'  tliat  the  poetical  events  of  the 
Sacred  History,  so  far  from  being  an  argument  against  its 
Divine  origin,  are  striking  proofs  of  that  universal  Provi- 
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dence  by  which  Ihe  religionof  theBible  wnsadopted  tosnit, 
not  one  class  of  mind  only,  but  many  in  every  age  of  time. 
As  with  the  history,  so  also  is  it  with  the  gcograjihY.  Nut 
only  has  the  long  course  of  ages  invested  the  prospects  and 
scenes  of  the  Holy  Land  wiih  poetical  and  moral  associa- 
tions, but  these  scenes  lend  themselves  to  such  panibolical 
adaptation  with  singular  facility.  Far  more  closely  as  in 
some  respects  ihe  Greek  and  Italian  geography  intertwineftj 
itself  with  the  history  and  religion  of  the  two  countries ;,{ 
yet  when  we  take  the  proverbs,  the  apologues,  the  types, 
furnished  even  by  Parnassus  and  Ilelicon,  the  Capitol  and 
the  Rubicon,  they  bear  no  comparison  with  the  appropi 
ateness  of  the  corresponding  figures  and  phrases  borrowed 
from  Arabian  and  Syrian  topography,  even  irrespectively 
of  the  wider  ditVusion  given  them  by  our  greater  famiiiarwi 
ity  with  the  Scriptures.  The  passage  of  tlie  Red  Sea — 
"the  wilderness"'  of  life — Ihe  "Rock  of  Ages'* — Mount 
Sinai  and  its  terrors— the  view  from  Pisgah — the  {passage 
of  the  Jordan — the  rock  of  Zion,  and  the  fountain  of  Siloa' 
— the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  with  its  storms,  its  waves,  and 
its  fishcrmea,  are  well-known  iusUuices  in  which  the  local 
features  of  the  Holy  Land  have  naturally  become  Ihe 
hoasehold  imagery  of  Christendom. 

In  fact,  the  whole  journey,  as  it  is  usually  taken  by 
modem  travellers,  presents  the  course  of  the  history  in  a 
U\*ing  parable  before  us,  to  which  no  other  journey  or 
pilgrimage  can  present  any  parallel.  In  its  successive 
scenes,  as  in  a  mirror,  is  faithfully  reflected  the  dramatic 
unity  and  progress  which  so  remarkably  characterises 
tlie  Sacred  History.  The  primeval  world  of  Egypt  is 
with   us,  as   with  the  Israelites,  the   slarting-poiufc — the 
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contrast — of  all  that  follows.  With  us,  as  with  thcra,  tho 
Pyramids  recede,  and  the  Desert  begins,  and  the  wilder- 
ness melts  into  the  hills  of  Palestine,  and  Jerusalem  is 
the  climax  of  the  long  asceut,  and  the  consummation  of 
the  Gospel  History  presents  itself  locally,  no  less  than 
historically,  as  the  end  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  And 
with  us,  too,  as  the  glory  of  Palestine  fades  away  into  the 
'  common  day'  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Bosphorus,  gleams 
of  the  Eastern  light  still  continue — first  in  the  Apostolical 
labours,  then,  fainter  and  dimmer,  in  the  beginnings  of 
ecclesiastical  history, — Ephesus,  Nicaea,  Chalcedon,  Con- 
-fitantinople ;  and  the  life  of  European  scenery  and  of 
Western  Christendom  completes  by  its  contrast  what 
Egj^pt  and  tlie  East  had  begun.  In  regular  succession  at 
"sundry"  and  "divers"  places,  no  lees  than  "in  sundry 
times  and  divers  manners"  ^*  God  spake  in  times  past 
to  our  fathers ;"  and  the  local,  as  well  as  the  historical 
diversity,  is  necessary  to  the  ideal  richness  and  complete- 
ness of  the  whole. 

These  are  the  main  points,  which,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  are  brouglit  out  in  the  following  pages.  One 
observation  must  be  made  in  conclusion.  A  work  of  this 
kind,  in  which  the  local  description  is  severed  from  the 
history,  must  necessarily  bear  an  incoherent  and  frag- 
mentary aspect.  It  is  the  frame  without  the  picture — the 
skeleton  without  the  flesh — the  stage  without  the  drama. 
The  materials  of  a  knowledge  of  the  East  are  worthily 
turned  to  their  highest  and  most  fitting  use  only  when 
employed  for  a  complete  representation  of  ihc  Sacred 
History  as  drawn  out  in  its  full  proportions  from  the  con* 
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denscd  and  scattered  records  of  the  Scriptures.  Wiilionf 
ill  ilic  least  degree  overloudiug  the  narrative  with  illns- 
tralions  wliichdonot  belonfj  to  it,  there  is  liardly  any  limit 
to  the  legiliniAie  advantage  derived  by  the  historical  and 
theological  student  from  even  snch  a  transient  glimpse  of 
Eastern  life  and  scenery,  as  that  which  forms  the  basis  of 
tlie  present  volume.  It  is  not  so  much  in  express  elncida- 
tiou  that  this  additional  power  is  felt,  as  in  the  incidenta] 
turn  of  a  sentence — in  tlie  appreciation  of  the  contrast 
between  the  Kast  and  West,  of  the  atmosphere,  and  tlie 
character  of  the  people  and  the  country — in  the  new 
knowledge  of  expressions,  of  images,  of  tones,  and  coun- 
tenances, which  in  a  merely  abstract  work  like  this  can 
have  no  place.  So  to  delineate  the  outward  events  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  as  that  they  should  come  home 
with  a  new  power  to  those  who  by  long  familiarity  liavo 
almost  ceased  to  regard  them  as  historical  tmth  at  all^so 
to  bring  out  their  inward  spirit  that  the  more  complete  real- 
isation of  their  outward  form  should  not  degrade  but  exalt 
the  faith  of  which  they  are  the  vehicle, — this  would  indeed 
be  an  object  worthy  of  all  the  labour  which  trarellers  and 
theologians  have  ever  bestowed  on  the  East. 

The  present  work  is  but  a  humble  contribution  towards 
this  great  end.  It  is  an  attempt  to  leave  on  record,  how- 
ever imperfectly,  and  under  necessary  disadvantages,  some 
at  least  of  the  impressions,  whilst  still  fresh  in  the  memory, 
which  it  seemed  ungrateful  to  allow  wholly  to  pass  away. 
Its  object  will  bo  accomplished,  if  it  brings  any  one  with 
iVesh  interest  to  the  threshold  of  the  Divine  story,  which 
has  many  approaches,  as  it  has  many  mansions ;  which  the 
more  H  is  explored  the  more  it  gives  out;  which,  even 
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when  seen  in  close  connection  with  the  local  associations 
from  which  its  spirit  holds  most  aloof,  is  still  capable  of 
imparting  to  them,  and  of  receiving  from  them  a  poetry, 
a  life,  an  instruction,  such  as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  no 
other  history  in  the  world. 


EGYPT. 


Paalm  codr.  1 :— Ind  cu»  ont  of  Bgypt,  and  tb«  bonn  of  Jaoob  ftom  among  Uh 
rim^peopkx 


EGYPT  IN  EELATION  TO  STETAI  AND  PALESTINE. 

L  Vakt  View  of  the  NQe  in  tbe  Delta — 2.  View  from  the  CStadel  ofCairo.-^,  EalJh 
polia  (or  On).— 4.  Tbe  Nile  Valloy. — 5.  The  Tombs  of  Beni-Hassan. — 6.  The  Tomba 
and  the  Hermits. — 1.  Tbebea — Colossal  Stataea. — S.  Thebes — ^Eamac  and  the  Bc^al 
l^imfas.— 9.  Kile  at  SilailiB.— 10.  At  tbe  flrst  Cataract—ll.  Philca— 12.  Nile  at 
Kabia.— 13.  IpsamboL— 11.  Kile  at  tbe  aeocnid  Cataract— 16.  Dendera.— 16.  lleok> 
jiUi.- 11.  The  Fyruuida. 


BoTPT,  amongst  its  many  other  aspects  of  interest,  has 
this  special  claim — that  it  is  the  background  of  the  whole 
history  of  the  lisraelites ;  the  land  to  which,  next  after 
Palestine,  their  thoughts  either  by  way  of  contrast  or 
association  immediately  turned.  Even  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  connection  is  not  wholly  severed ;  and  the 
Evangelist  emphatically  plants  in  the  first  page  of  the 
Gospel  nistory  the  prophetical  text  which  might  well 
fltund  as  the  inscription  over  the  entrance  to  the  Old 
Dispensation — "  Out  of  Kgj-{it  have  I  called  my  Son." 
Doubtless  Bome  light  must  be  reflected  on  the  national 
feelings  of  Israel  by  their  ftlesopotamian  origin;  and  when 
in  the  second  great  exile  fmm  the  Land  of  Promise  they 
foand  themselves  once  more  on  the  shores  of  the  Euphrates, 
it  is  possible  that  their  origmal  descent  from  these  regions 
quickened  their  interest  in  their  new  settlement,  and  con- 
firmed that  atlaohment  to  the  Babylonian  soil  which  made 
it  in  later  times  the  chief  seat  of  Jewish  life  external  to 
the  boundaries  of  Palestine.  But  these  points  of  contact 
with  the  remote  East  were  too  distant  from  the  most 
stirring  and  (lie  most  brilliant  epochs  of  their  history 
to  produce  any  definite  result.  Not  so  Egypt.  The  first 
migration  of  Abraham  from  Chaldsea  is  one  contiimed 
advance  southward,  till  he  reaches  the  valley  of  the  Nile ; 
and  when  he  reaches  it  he  finds  there  a  klngdooL,  which 
must  have  been  to  the  wandering  tribes  of  iVsia  what  the 
Roman  empire  was  to  the  Celtic  and  Gothic  races  when 
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they  first  crossed  the  Alps.  Kgypt  is  to  them  the  land  )f 
plenty,  whilst  the  neighbouring  nations  starve ;  its  long 
strip  of  irarden-lainl  was  the  Oasis  of  the  primitive  world ; 
through  Abmham's  eyes  we  first  ace  the  ancient  Pharaoh, 
with  palace  and  harem  »nd  princes,  and  Jong  trnins  of 
slaves  and  bcnsts  of  burden,  so  familiar  to  the  travelliir  id 
I  lie  sculptured  procesaiona  and  sacred  images  of  Thebes 
and  Ipsiimbul.  What  Abraimm  had  begun,  was  yet 
further  ojirried  on  by  Jat-ob  and  Joseph.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  relations  of  this  great  Israelite  migration  to 
the  d^Tiasty  of  the  Shepherd  kings, — there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  during  the  period  of  the  settlement  in  Goshen,  Egypt 
became  "the  Holy  Land;"  the  Israelit4?s  to  all  outward 
appearance  became  Egyptians ;  Joseph  in  his  robes  of 
white,  and  royal  ring — son-in-law  of  the  High  Priest  of 
On — was  incorporated  into  the  reigning  caste,  as  truly  as 
any  of  the  figures  whom  wo  see  in  the  Theban  tombs. 
The  sepulchres  of  ^^aehpelah  and  Shcchem  received,  in  tlie 
remains  of  hiinsell'  and  hj.s  father,  embalmed  Kg^'pUan 
mummies.  The  shepherds  who  wandered  over  the  pastures 
of  Goshen  were  as  truly  Kgyptian  Bedouins,  as  those  who 
of  old  fed  their  tlocks  around  the  Pynimids,  or  who  now, 
since  the  period  of  the  Mussulmuii  conquest,  have  spread 
through  the  whole  country. 

As  from  that  long  exile  or  bondage  the  Exodus  was  the 
great  deliverance,  so  against  the  Egyptian  worship  ajid 
imagery  tlie  history  of  the  Law  in  Sinai  is  a  perpetual 
protest,  Uiougli  with  occasional  •resemblances  which  set  otf 
the  greater  dillerence  ;- — against  the  sceneiy  of  Egypt 
all  the  scenery  of  the  Desert  and  of  Palestine  is  put  in 
continual  contrast,  though  with  occasional  allusions  which 
show  that  their  ancient  home  was  not  forgotten.  To  that 
home,  the  heart  of  the  people,  as  at  first,  so  afterwards, 
was  always  "turning  back."  The  reign  of  Solomon,  the 
revival  of  the  Egyptian  animal-worship  by  Jeroboam,  the 
leaning  on  *  the  broken  reed'  of  the  Nile  in  the  Egyptian 
tdliances  of  Hezekiah  and  Jchoiakim,  interweave  in  later 
times  the  fortunes  of  the  two  nations,  which  else  had 
parted  for  ever  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  And  in  the 
new  Egypt  of  the  Ptolemies  arose  the  second  settlement  ot 
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the  Jews  in  the  same  land  of  Goshen,  destined  to  exercise 
BO  itn|»ortant  an  influence  on  the  last  and  gieatest  stag:e  of 
their  history  by  the  Alexandriim  translation  of  the  Ilebre^Y 
Scriptures,  and  by  the  Alexandrian  forms  first  of  Jewish  and 
aflerwai-ds  of  Christian  philosophy. 

-  Egypt,  therefure,  is  a  fitting,  it  may  abuoat  bo  cfilled  a 
ucccrisary^  prelude  to  Sinai  and  Palestine.  Even  the 
outwoi-d  features  of  those  countries,  in  their  historical 
counet'tion,  cannot  be  properly  appreciated  without  some 
endeavour  to  conceive  the  ai»pect  which  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  with  its  singtdar  iraagei-y  and  scenery,  ofiered  to  the 
successive  generations  of  Ismel.  To  give  such  a  picture 
in  itij  fall  proportions  would  not  be  consistent  with  the 
object  or  limits  of  the  present  work.  But,  aa  no  view  of  tho 
Holy  Land  can  for  the  reasons  above  sUted  be  complete 
without  a  glance  at  what  may  be  culled  its  mother  coun- 
try, I  lia^e  ventured  to  throw  together  a  few  extracts  from 
many  letlers  written  ou  tlie  spot.  The  fragment4iry  and 
prefatory  form  in  wliich  they  are  presented,  will  best 
oxphiiu  their  purpose,  and  excu.se  their  i^uperficial  chai'acter. 
They  contain  no  detailed  discussions  of  Egyptian  archoeology 
OT  geograpliy,  but  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  such 
general  views  of  the  leading  features  of  the  country,  in  its 
river  and  its  monuments/  as  will  render  intelligible  any 
subsequent  allusions. 


*  For  tho  pooila  of  codUcI  bclvrcca 
BgTptiui  And  tanelito  hlsioiy.  ibo  rcndor 
li  rdbmi  to  lbruip«tetibei^«  "  B|^pC 
and  til*  Bodln  or  Uosua:"  for  the  geuenl 
Uppw»nn  of  fCgypt  on  I'deBtioe,  to  Uie 
IBth  nd  19th  cbnptcn  of  isahh,  ud 
thft  IVtb,  30L\  and  31st  oC  Eaokki 
wnih  tbo  itsuiU  conunontorica,  Tho  oaiy 
£^«|  OkHtntion  of  Jewish  history  ooq- 


tuioed  ia  tba  moDuiocata  b  tho  proceadon 
oT  Sbishsk  And  Acomoa  iritb  the  king  of 
J^ti$h  MnODgst  the  priHuois,  on  ooo  of 
the  ootiBr  wiiJla  of  Kmuml  It  nuy  ba 
worth  while  to  mecitioi],  that  tliLi  neulptiin)^ 
which  b  inoorrecti}*  pvea  hf  ChampoUiotw 
Fijceao  And  by  Dr.  Ikibinsoo,  fat  Aoounitely 
ropnincnh-tt,  (Voin  RoMlliai,  la  Kooiiek'i 
Egypt,  ?oL  U.  p.  U9. 
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1.      SItB   IS   THE    DELTJu 

The  eastern  sky  was  red  with  the  corlj  <kwQ ;  we  vere  on  the  (»raad 
Vfttere  of  t!ie  Nile — or  rather,  its  Roactta  hmnch.     The  firgt  tiling 

[whlcli  struck  mtt  vns  its  sixo.     Greater  than  thu  Rhino,  Rhone,  or 

'Da&ube,  one  perceives  wh&t  a  aea-like  stream  it  mtut  imve  sppoored 
lo  Greeks  and  Italioita,  who  bad  wen  nothiog  latter  than  the 
narruH  aud  precarious  torrcDts  of  their  own  loouDtain^  and  t-allo^^-a. 
Ab  tlio  light  broke,  its  colour  gradually  rovcalcd  itaelf, — hrowa  Uke 
the  Tiber,  only  of  a  darker  and  richer  hue — no  Btrong  current,  only 

,%  slow,  vast,  volume  of  water,  mild  and  beneficent  as  the  atatue  in 
the  Vatican,  Rieailily  floving  on  between  its  two  almoet  onirorni 
biinlcH,  Trhich  rise  above  it  much  like  t)ie  banks  of  a  canal,  thongii  in 
■ome  places  with  terraces  or  strips  of  eartlt,  marking  the  sucoeseire 
ajvca  of  tho  Qood. 

Thoec  bonks  5>nn  the  horixon  on  either  side,  aod  dierefore  you  can 
haro  no  nutiuu  of  the  country  beyond ;  but  they  are  varied  by  a  anc* 

.Oeasion  of  eastern  seeiwfl — ■villagi'ts  of  mud,  like  ant-bilU,  with  biiman 

^beings  creeping  about,  like  antj»,  except  in  numbers  imd  activity — 
mostly,  however,  distinguished  by  the  miniiret  of  a  woll-bailt  mo^^uo, 
or  the  white  oven-like  dome  of  a  shcykb's  tomb;  mostly,  also,  screened 
by  a  grove  of  palms,  sometimes  intermixed  with  f(.>athcry  tumai-iaks, 
KM  the  thick  foliage  of  tlie  carob-tree  or  the  syoomore-     Venture, 

[where  it  is  visible,  is  light  green,  but  tho  &co  of  the  bank  is  usually 
'brown.     Along  the  top  of  the  banks  move,  like  sccnos  in  a  ni.i;>ic 

'lantern,  and  as  if  cut  out  against  the  sky,  groups  of  Arabs,  with  tiieir 
two  or  three  asses,  a  camel,  or  a  bufEUo. 


2.       VIEW   FROU  THB   OITADBL  07    CAIBO. 
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Tho  citadel,  which  stands  on  a  low  ridge  of  rocky  hills  on  the  cast 
of  the  to\Yn,  commands  the  whole. 

Tho  town  is  a  vast  expand  of  brown,  broken  only  by  occasional 
intorludcil  of  palms  or  syoomores,  and  by  the  countless  minarets. 
L^bout  half  a  dozen  larger  buildings,  mosques  or  palaces,  also  emerge. 
'On  each  side  rises  shapeless  mounds, — those  on  the  east  covered  with 
tents,  aud,  dimly  ticen  beyond,  the  browner  line  of  the  Desert ;  those 
on  the  west,  tlie  site  of  Old  Cairo,  the  site  of  the  Roman  fortress  of 
ibylon,  and  of  Fostat,  where  Amrou  first  pitched  his  tent. — 
deserted  since  the  time  of  Saladiu.  Beyond  is  the  silver  line  of  the 
Jfile;  and  then  rising  in  three  successive  groups,  above  the  delicate 
recn  plain  which  sweeps  along  nearly  to  tho  foot  of  tho  African  hills, 
ie  pyramids  of  Abusir  Sakaxah,  and  Ghizeh,  these  last  being  "Tha 
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PjTBmids,"  and  the  nearest  There  is  samething  very  Btrikmg  in 
tbcir  tola)  disconnection  vith  Cairo.  They  staml  alnno  on  the  cdgfi 
ef  that  Kreen  vale,  which  is  Egypt  There  is  no  intormingliiig,  as 
in  sncjcnt  and  modem  Homo.  It  is  od  if  you  looked  out  on 
Btonehoago  from  London,  or  us  if  tliu  Colosseum  stood  fur  awuy 
hi  the  depths  of  the  Camjiugua.  Oniru  ia  not  ^'the  ghost  of  the 
dead  Egyptian  Empire,''  nor  anything  like  it.  Cau-o  itsdlf  leaver 
a  deep  feeling  that,  whatever  there  waa  of  greatneas  or  wisdiMn  in 
tboM  remote  ages  and  those  gigaulic  monumeats,  id  now  the 
fflherhsiicc,  not  of  the  Last,  but  of  the   West     The  Nile,  as  it 

t  between   Um  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs   and   the  city  of  the 
J  is  indeed  a  boand&ry  between  two  worlds. 

To^y  was  oar  first  expedidon  into  the  real  "  Land  of  Egypt" 
Tbrou^  two  hours  of  green  fields, — grocn  with  com  and  clover, — 
sreaaes  of  taniurisk,  fig-trees,  and  acacia;  along  cuusewa^-s  raised 
igh  abo?e  tiicsc  field.'), — that  is,  ahoru  the  lluods  of  the  sumaier 
inundationsj — we  TXjdo  to  HoUopolis.  At  every  turn  there  was  the 
gratefal  sound  of  little  rills  of  Hnng  water,  worketl  by  wator-whccls, 
UKi  failing  in  gentle  murmurs  down  into  these  little  channels  along 
the  roadside,  whence  they  fell  00*  into  the  fields,  or  the  canuls. 
The  aidea  ot  these  canals  were  black  with  tlie  deep  soil  of  the  land 
f  Ham.     Beyond  was  the  green  again,  and,  close  upon  that,  liko 

!  sea  breaking  upon  the  shore,  or  (to  compare  what  is  the  most 

c  it  in  England,  though  on  a  vci'y  small  scute)  the  Cornish  sand- 
hills overhanging  the  brook  of  Perranzabuloe,  rose  the  yellow  hJlls  of 
the  hazy  desst. 

At  the  Tery  extremity  of  this  cultivated  ground  are  the  ruins  of 

On  or  lleliopolis.    They  consist  simply  of  a  wide  enclosure  of 

eortlicn  moonds,  partly  pknted  with  gardens,     hx  these  gardens  are 

10   vestiges  of  tiie  great  Temple  of  tho   Sun,  the  high-priest  -if 

hich  waa  &ther-in-law  of  Joseph,  and,  in  later  times,  tlie  teacher 

of  Mqaes. 

One  IB  a  pool,  overhung  with  willows  and  aquatio  vegetation, — the 
Ipring  of  the  Sun. 

The  other,  now  rising  wild  amidst  garden  shrubs,  the  solitary 
d»lisk  which  stood  in  front  of  tho  temple,  then  in  company  with 
aootboT,  whose  base  alone  now  remaius.  This  is  tho  first  obelisk 
I  havo  seen  standing  in  its  proper  place,  and  there  it  has  stood  for 
nearly  four  thousand  rears.  It  is  tlie  oldest  known  in  Egypt,  and 
tJNRMt'e  in  the  world, — the  father  of  all  that  have  arisen  since, 
b  irm  raised  about  a  century  before  the  coming  of  Joseph :  it 
hu  looked  down  on  his  marriage  with  Asenath :   it  has  seen   the 
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growth  of  Moses;  it  is  mentioned  bv  Herodotus;  Plato  ute  under 
Its  shndow :  of  all  the  obeliaka  which  sprang  up  around  it,  it  alone 
haa  kept  its  lir^t  pr><(ition.  One  by  nno,  it  has  seen  ita  sods  aad 
brothers  depitrt  to  ;;rent  destinies  elsewhere.  From  ibc««  gordena 
canni  the  olu'lisk.^  ol"  the  L-Ueraii.  of  the  Vaticmi,  and  of  the  Porta 
rlci  Popolo :  ttiul  thi.i  wiiemblo  pillar  (for  so  it  looks  from  a  dis> 
liinoc)  is  iKiiT  almo:it  the  onlj  landmark  of  the  great  seat  of  th« 
Mfisiiom  of  Kgypt, 

Hut  I  luusi  not  forget  the  view  from  the  walls.  Patting  out  of 
sight  tUu  niiiiiirels  of  Cairo  in  tho  disliuice,  it  was  the  same  that 
Jodoph  niid  .Mix<K^9  had  as  they  hxiked  out  towards  Memphis, — the 
Aandj  de:iort;  the  groon  Golds  of  Egypt;  and,  already  in  their  time 
ancient,  tho  Pyramids  iu  the  distauoc.  This  is  the  first  day  that 
has  reidly  ^ven  mo  an  impression  of  their  siza  In  thia  \-icw  the 
two  great  pyramids  stand  so  close  together,  that  they  form  one 
bifurcated  cone;  and  this  cone  docs,  indeed,  look  like  a  solitary 
peak  rising  over  tlio  plain, — -liko  Etna  from  Iho  sea.  On  the  other 
side,  in  tho  yellow  desert,  seen  through  the  very  stems  of  the  pa]m- 
trees,  liw  three  ruggc<I  sand-hills,  indicating  the  site  of  Leontopolis, 
tho  City  of  the  Sucred  Lions ;  where  in  after  times  rose  the  second 
colony  and  temple  of  the  Jews  under  Onias. 

One  more  object  I  most  mention,  though  of  doubtful  interest,  and 
thu»,  unlike  the  certainties  that  I  have  just  boon  describing.  In  a 
garden,  immediately  outside  the  walh^,  is  an  ancient  fig-tree,  its 
immense  gnarl^Nl  trunk  trorered  with  the  names  of  travellers  (in  form 
not  unlike  the  sacred  Ash  of  the  sources  of  the  Danube),  where 
Coptic  belief  and  the  tradition  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  fix  the 
refuge  of  Mary  and  Joseph  on  the  flight  into  Egypt  There  caa„  of 
oonrse,  be  no  proof,  but  it  reminds  us  that,  for  the  first  time,  our 
eyes  may  have  seen  the  same  outline  that  was  seen  by  our  Lord. 


4.      THE   NILE  VAttBT. 

I  am  now  confined  within  the  valley  of  tlie  Nile — ^I  may  Bay 
literally  confined.  Never  in  my  life  hare  I  travelled  continuously 
along  a  single  valley  with  all  the  outer  world  so  completelv  shut  off. 
Between  two  limMtono  ran^,  which  form  part  of  the  table-land  of 
tho  Arabian  and  African  desert,  flows  the  mighty  river,  which  the 
Egvptians  called  Ilapi-Mu,  "the  genius  of  the  waters ;"  which  tho 
Hebrews  called  aoractimes  *'Ior,"  from  some  unknown  mcauiug.— 
sometimes  "  Sihor,"  *the  black.'  Its  brown  colour,  seen  frcn  the 
heights  ou  either  side  and  contrasted  with  tlic  still  brawner  and 
blacker  colours  of  all  around  it,  seems  as  blue  and  bright  as  the  rivers 
of  the  North ;  hence,  snmp  say,  the  word  "  Nile/"  which  is  tho  form 
•dopted  by  the  Greeks,  and  by  all  the  world  tinoe. 
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The  two  limestoiic  ranges  press  it  Ht  unoqaal  intervals,  somethuea 
leaving  a  space  of  a  few  milea,  aomotimea  of  a  few  yards,  jwrnotimca 
even  a  large  plain.  Thoj  are  truly  p.irta  of  a  tahle-raoTintain. 
Hardly  ever  is  their  horizontal  line  vaviwi;  the  only  change  in  them 
is  their  nearer  or  less  approaoh  to  llie  stream.  In  this  lospect  the 
eastern  range  is  a  much  greater  oflcnder  than  the  western,  and 
therelbre  the  great  line  of  Egyptian  eltie^  is  on  the  wesivnt,  nut  ou 
the  eoBtem  shore;  and  hemsj  Kgypt  has  never,  m  its  political  divis- 
ions, folloved  the  two  shores,  but  the  upper  and  lower  ooar»c  of 
the  river.  On  the  other  hand,  the  western  range,  where  it  does 
approach,  is  more  formidable,  tHH'au.40  it  comes  clothed  with  the 
Bands  of  the  African  desert — saniU  and  sand-drift»,  which  in  purity, 
in  brightness,  in  firtnnesii,  in  destructiveneesj  are  the  snows  and 
glaciers  of  the  South,  imuiodiiitely  above  the  brown  and  blae 
waters  of  the  broad,  calxn.  lake-like  river,  rises  a  thick,  black  bank 
of  clod  or  mud,  mostly  in  terraces.  Green — unutterably  green — 
mostly  at  the  top  of  these  banks,  though  sometimes  creeping  down 
to  the  water's  e<Ige,  lies  the  Land  of  Egypt-  tureen  unbroken, 
ITC  by  the  nmd  villages  which  here  und  there  lie  in  the  midst  of 
verdure,  like  ihc  nmrks  of  a  boiletl  foot  on  a  rich  carpet;  or  by 
the  dyk«3  and  channel.-!  wliii;h  convey  the  liil'^giving  waters  through 
the  thirsty  land.  This  is  the  Laud  of  Kgypt,  and  tliis  is  the  memo- 
rial of  the  yearly  flood.  Up  those  black  terraces,  over  those  greca 
fields,  the  water  rises  and  descends ; 

F.t  viriilem  A^.gfyltim  tti'jra  foecumlnt  nrenl.'' 

And  not  only  when  the  flood  is  actually  there,  but  throughout  the 
whole  year,  is  water  ooutiuually  ascending  through  innumerable 
wbeeb  worked  by  naked  figures,  as  the  L^iitclites  of  old  "in  the 
service  of  the  field,"  and  tlien  flowing  on  in  gentle  rills  through 
the  Tariou9  alldtments.  To  the  sowls  of  these  green  fields,  to  the 
fisbea  of  th<^  wide  river,  is  attached  another  natural  phenomenou, 
winch  I  never  saw  e<inalled  : — the  numbers  numberless,  of  all  manner 
uf  birds— vultures,  and  corinoranU,  and  geese,  flying  like  constella- 
tions through  the  blue  heavens ;  pelieaus  standing  iu  long  ai'ray  on  the 
water  aide :  hoopoes  and  zicxacs.  and  the  (so-called)  white  ibis,  iho 
gentle  symbol  of  tlio  god  Osiris  in  his  robes  of  white, — iv  ttooiv 
ttXvfitvot — walking  under  one's  very  feet. 


5.      TDK  TO.MHS   OF   BB.II-HASSAX. 

High  along  the  eaatern  sliore — sometimes  varieil  by  a  green  atrip 
af  palms,  sometioies  a  sheer  slope  of  Desert-sand,  broken  only  by 
the  shadow  of  a  solitiry  .Vrab— rises  a  white  wall  of  limestone  rock. 
In  the  hce  of  this  oliflT  are  thirty  holes — the  famous  tombs  of  Bcoi- 
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that  is,  the  oiuldreo  of  ILusan,  tbe  wild  Anl>-tribe  oooe 
ttl«d  near  the  spot.  Tti&^K;  toutu  gf  Buni-UnaaaD  ve  UDoaa^t 
the  oldcal  itionuineiii^i  of  Kgypt,  tluriug  or  bcfuro  tbo  time  of  Joe^h, 
yd  exliibitin^,  in  the  moztt  lively  miioiier,  LunUng,  wnslliiig,  and 
dancing — and  curious  ua  shoving  how  gay  ftod  agile  tbeee  ancient 
people  could  be,  who  in  their  architecture  and  gniver  sculptures 
Dppciir  ac  solemn  and  immoveable.  Except  a  doubtful  fi>;ure  of 
Ofiiria  in  one,  aiid  a  mummy  on  a  barge  in  auolbor,  there  Is  notkiag 
of  death  or  judgment  or  sorrow. 

Every  one  looks  here  for  the  fnmoos  proce&sion  long  Bupposed  to 
be  the  presi^uUitiou  uf  Joseph's  brethren  to  Pharaoh.  Oloarly  it 
caunol  l)u  Uiii*.  Itoaidua  the  dlifiireuce  of  numbere,  and  of  gifts,  and 
of  naiuo,  there  ia  no  preaentatioii  1o  any  one.  The  prooeasion  is  in, 
one  of  three  compardnonts,'  the  two  lower  show  the  ordinary  droves 
of  oxen  and  Egyptwn  servants,  all  equally  relevant  or  irrelevant 
to  the  coloi4inl  figure  of  the  owner  of  the  tomb,  who  stands  in  tbe 
I'rner  towering  above  the  rest,  with  his  dog  by  hia  side.  I'oasibly, 
^aa  tbe  procession  i.i  of  Asiatics— and  yet  not  prisoners  of  war — they 
may,  if  tlio  date  will  admit,  bo  a  deputation  of  Israelites  after  their 
jettlemeiit  in  Goshen. 


6.      THB   TOMBS   AND    QERUITS. 


The  rocky  wall  still  continues  on  the  eastern  side,  still  called  by 
the  uamca  of  suoccssive  Shcykbs  or  hermits  who  have  lived  or  di<^ 
M  \\A  de^^ert  hei;;hts — still  perforated  by  tbe  square  holes  which 
hidii^ito  ancient  tomhs.  Thia  eastern  range  is  thus  the  long  ceme- 
tery, the  Appian  Way,  tbo  Valloy  of  Jehoshaphat  of  Egypt.  It  is, 
)ndec<l,  the  Land  of  the  Deail.  Israel  might  well  asK,  "  Bccaoae 
tbcro  were  no  graves  in  Egypt,  biist  tbou  brought  us  to  dio  in  the 
wilderness?"  The  present  use  of  the  tombs  also  brings  before  ua 
how  those  deserted  dwellings  of  the  dead  made  Egypt  the  natural 
parent  of  anchoritas  and  nionlci^-     •     •     *     « 

In  one  of  tlieso  cavos.  close  by  tbe  water's  edge,  lived  ftir 
twelve  years  Sbeykh  Hassan,  with  his  wife,  two  daughters,  and  Ida 
so:i— a  hermit,  tiiough  according  to  the  Mahomclan  notious  which 
permitted  him  still  to  have  his  family  about  him.  Below  wss  a 
little  island,  which  ho  cultivated  for  lentilcs.  The  two  daughters 
at  last  married  into  tbe  village  on  tbo  opposite  shore,  which  herft, 
BS  usual,  spreads  out  its  green  plain  over  against  the  white  clifi 
of  the  eastern  bank,  where  the  only  mark  of  the  fertilising  iiinn- 
datiott  is  in  the  brown  dii^x^oloration  which  bears  the  trace  of  its  rise 
immediately  above  tlio  river — here  alone  unprofitable,  or  profitaMo 
only  to  such  little  portions  of  soil  as  the  hermit  had  iH5Soue<l. 
Ho  still  lived  on  with  his  wife  and  the  little  boy.     One  day  tli« 
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:iuld  climbed  donrn  tbe  rocks  to  play  on  the  Jaland— «  crocodile  csme 
Bnii  carried  him  off.  " This  waa  four  yeant  ago :  and,  "from  thai 
lime,  said  the  A_ral«,  who  rebitod  the  etnry,  "  the  Sheykh  irf  gone — 
WB  have  ecen  him  no  more — he  took  everylliing  away  ;  and  u  soosi 
OA  he  was  gone,  tho  rivur  washod  away  the  ishtnd,"  and  now  nothing 
is  left  but  the  empty  cuvo. 


7.      COLOSSAL   8TATCE3   OF  THEBE3. 
(roar  Tiarr.) 


^B      Ko  written  aocoant  has  given  me  an  adequate  impreasion  of  the 

^F  efect,  post  and  prc^nt,  of  the  colossal  figures  of  the  Kings.     What 

V   ^liros  are  to  a  modt.-m  city, — what  the  towers  of  a  eathednit  an:  to  itA 

mre  and  choir, — tfant  the  aUituca  of  the  Pharaohs  were  to  the  street* 

and  temples  of  Thelws.     Tho  ground  is  strewed  with  their  fragments: 

there  were  avenues  of  them  towerirtg  litgh  above  plain  and  hoosos. 

r  Three  of  gigan^  size  stiU  remain.  One  was  Uie  granite  statue  of 
Boaeses  Imaself,  who  sate  ou  the  right  side  of  tJio  entrance  to  his 
palace.  By  some  extmordinary  ca.tustmphc.  tbc  statue  h^  been 
thrown  down,  aad  tlio  Arabs  have  HCOOjH^d  tlinir  milUtoncs  out  of  his 
face,  hot  you  can  still  see  what  he  was, — ^the  largest  statue  in  the 
world,  Far  and  wide  that  enormous  head  must  have  been  seen, 
eyes,  mouth,  aud  cars.  Far  and  wide  you  must  have  seen  his  \'ast 
tiouils  rt^tiiig  on  hix  elephantine  kncetj.  Yuu  sit  on  bis  breiuit  aud 
look  at  the  Okiride  statuia  which  support  tlm  portjcn  of  the  Uimple, 
and  which  anywhere  cise  would  put  to  shame  even  the  statues  of 
the  cherubs  in  St.  Peter's — and  thoy  seem  pigmied  before  him.  His 
arm  Is  thicker  than  tbeir  whole  bodies.  The  only  part  of  the  temple 
or  palace  at  all  in  propurtioa  to  him  must  have  been  tlie  gateway, 
which  rose  in  pyramidal  towers^  now  broken  down,  and  rolling  ni 
a  wild  ruin  down  t»  tiir-  ]>!ain. 

Nothing  which  iiort  cxi^tii  in  the  workl  can  give  any  notion  of  what 

llw.'  efiix't  must  have  been  wheo  he  was  erect.     X'-ro  towsring  above 

^u    the  Colosseum  may  have  been  something  like  it ;  but  be  was  of  hronzii, 

^M     od  Haimsea  was  of  solid  granite.     Nero  was  standing  without  any 

^L^Ueot;  Banieaos  was  noting  in  awful  majesty  nficr  the  conquest  ol 

^^^^M  wbtJe  of  the  then  knutvu  world.     No  one  who  entered  that  huiM- 

H^.  whether  it  were  temple  or  pahice,  could   have  thouglit  of  atiy- 

tfaine  cbe  but  th.it  stu{>endou3  being  who  thus  bad  raised  himself 

up  above  the  wlfole  world  of  gods  and  men. 

^_        And  wben  from  the  statue  you  dc:dctind  to  tho  palaco,  tbc  same 

^P    intpremiou  is  kept  up.     It  is  the  earliest  instance  of  the  enshrine- 

ineiit  in  Art  of  the  historical  glories  of  a  nation,  such  as  Versailles. 

Kvui  ywbcre  the  King  is  comjuering,  worshipping,  ruling.     The  Palaoa 
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is  the  Temple — tbe  KJng  is  Priest     But  ererjrrhci-e  the  aame  ool< 

projwrtiona  are  preserved.     He  iinJ  bin  liorsea  jire  ton  times  tbe  si:     

tbe  rest  of  the  army.  Alikfl  m  battle  aiid  ia  woraliip.  be  is  of 
the  same  statiiro  as  tbe  gods  themselves.  Most  striking  is  tba 
familiar  gentleness  with  which — one  on  each  side — they  take  biin 
Uy  each  band,  aa  one  of  their  own  order,  and  then  in  the  next 
coaipaitinent  introduce  him  to  Amnion  and  the  lion-bcadcd  grxKlesit 
livery  distinction,  except  of  degree,  between  divinity  and  roy:illy, 
is  entirely  levelled,  and  the  royol  majesty  is  always  represcntLvl  hy 
making  tlie  King,  not  like  Saul  or  Agamemnon,  from  the  head  and 
shoulders,  but  &om  the  &>ot  and  uncle  upwards,  higher  than  the  rest 
of  the  people. 

It  uuTte»  one  back  to  the  days  '*wben  tliere  were  giaiits  on  tbe 
earth."  It  shows  liow  the  King,  in  tlmt  first  monarchy,  was  the 
Tiaiblu  God  U[Kiii  e:irlh.  Tiiu  only  thing  like  it  that  hiis  since  been 
seen  is  the  deification  ot'  the  Roman  emperors.  No  pure  Monotheism 
could  for  a  moment  have  been  compatible  with  sucli  an  iiitt-nse  exal- 
tation of  tlie  conquering  King.  "  I  am  Pharaoh ;'  "  By  the  life  of 
Pharaoh;"  "Say  unto  Pharaoh,  Whom  art  thou  like  in  thy  great- 
ness?"— all  thcdO  expressions  seem  to  acquire  new  life  fiom  the 
sight  of  this  moiutcr  btatue. 

And  now  let  ua  pass  to  the  two  otlicrs.  They  .ire  the  only  statoes 
remaining  of  un  avenue  of  eighteen  similar,  or  nearly  similar,  stattiw, 
some  of  whose  remnants  lie  in  the  field  behind  them  which  led  to  tbe 
palace  of  Amonophis  III.,  every  one  of  the  statues  being  Amonophis 
nimself,  thus  giriug  in  multiplication  what  Hamcses  gained  in  solitary 
elevation,  ife  lived  some  reigns  earlier  than  luimoscs^  and  the 
statues  are  of  ruder  workmiiiishiji  and  coai-ser  stone.  To  me  they 
were  nnicb  more  striking  cliisc  at  liund  when  their  human  forms 
were  distinctly  visible,  thim  at  a  distance,  when  they  looked  only  like 
two  Lowers  or  landmarks. 

The  sun  was  setting;  the  African  range  glowed  red  behind  them; 
the  green  plain  was  dyed  with  a  deeper  green  beneath  them ;  and 
the  shades  of  evening  veiled  the  vast  rents  and  fissures  in  their  aged 
frames.  They,  too,  sit,  hands  on  knees,  and  they  loo  ai-o  sijity  feet 
high.  As  I  looked  b:ick  ut  thLtii  in  the  suii.sct,  and  they  rose  up  in 
fj^nt  of  tbe  background  of  tlie  mountain,  they  seemed,  indeed,  as  if 
they  were  pait  of  it, — as  if  they  belonged  to  some  natural  creation 
rather  than  lo  any  work  of  an.  And  yet,  aa  I  have  said,  when 
anywhere  in  their  neighbourhood,  the  human  character  is  rcrer  lost. 
Their  fuccA  are  dreadiully  mutilated;  indeed,  the  largest  has  no  lace 
at  all,  but  is  from  the  wuisl  upwards  a  moits  of  stones  or  rocks  piled 
together  in  tbe  funn  of  a  huuiaii  licad  and  a  body,  i^tilt,  es[>eci:i]ly  lu 
that  dim  light,  and  from  their  lofty  thrones,  they  seem  to  have  fiibeSi 
nily  of  hideous  and  grinning  ngliness. 

■  aen.  xii.  U :  xlEL  16.  16.      Bsolc.  rxxL  3. 
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And  now,  vfao  yroB  it  that  strewed  the  plain  with  their  countless 
iients?  Who  bad  power  to  throw  down  the  Colossus  of  Kit- 
7  Who  broke  the  statue  of  Amenophis  from  the  middle  up- 
WHida?  From  the  time  of  the  Rornitn  travellers,  who  have  caired 
their  tuuacA  in  verses  ianumenthle  on  the  foot  of  Amenophiti,  thero 
Jiu  been  but  one  answer. —Cambysea.  He  was,  in  the  traditions  of 
that  time,  the  Cromwt;ll  of  Kgypt.  It  i^  imssihle  that  Hanieiics,  it  ia 
probahlti  that  Amenophis,  was  shattered  by  e.irth(iujikf!5.  But  the 
rocollection  of  CambjaeA  show»  the  feeling  he  had  lef^  wliile  here,  u 
ttie  great  Iconoclast.  What  an  ofifort  this  implies  of  fanatical  or 
nsligtons  seal  I  What  an  impreasion  it  gives  of  that  Persian  haired 
of  idols,  which  ra  deecribed  in  tlie  Bible,  only  here  curried  to  excess 
Maiust  these  majestic  kings :  '*  Bel  boweth  down,  and  Ncbo  sioopeth/'* 
Well  might  the  iduls  of  Babylon  tremble  before  Cyrua,  if  such  wae 
tbe  &t6  of  the  Kgyptian  Pharaohs  betbre  Cauibysea. 


8. 


^|fe  if.      THEDES,    KAEKAO,   ASD  THE   BOYAL   T0MS3. 

^^      Alone  of  the  cities  of  Egypt,   the  situation  of  Thebes  is  oa 

beautiful  by  nature  as  by  art.     The  monotony  of  the  two  mountiin 

ranges,  Libyan  and  Arabian,  for  the  first  time  assumes  a  new  and 

raned  character.     They  each  retire  from  the  river,  forming  a  circle 

Tonnd  the  wide  grwn  plain  :  the  western  rising  into  a  Ixtlder  and 

^^  more   massive   bai-rier,    and   closing   in  the   plain   at   itj  northern 

^K extremity  aa  by  a  natural  bulwark;  the  eastern  furthei  withdrawn, 

^"  but  acting  the  same   part  to   the  view  of  Thebes  as  che  Argolio 

monntainA  to  the  plain  of  Athens,  or  tho  Alban  hills  to  Rome — a 

^K  vnried  and  bolder  chain,  rising  and  billing  in  almost  Cii<rcian  ontline, 

^1  though  cast   in  the  conical  form  which  marks  the  Lilb  of  Nubia 

^M  further  south,  and  which,  perhaps,  suggested  the  Pyramid.';.     Within 

^H  the  circle  of  those  two  nuiges.  thus  peculiarly  its  own,  Blretxrhes  the 

^1  g7T*en  plain  on  each  side  the  rivor  to  an  unu-sual  extent ;  and  on  onch 

^B  SMie  of  the  riwr,  in  this  respect  unlike  Memphis,  but  like  the  great 

^H  :ity  of  tlic  further  Ii)ust  on  the  Euphratcs,^ — like  the  cities  of  north- 

^M  iraEuro[)e  on  tlieir  lesser  slreama — spread  the  city  of  Thebes,  with 

^H  the  Nile  foi  its  mighty  thoroughfare.     *'  Art  thou  letter  than  '  No- 

^B  Amou' — thut  was  situatod  by  the  '  rivers  of  the  Nile' — that  hud  the 

^"  waters  roupd  about  it — whose  rampart  was  '  the  sealike  str&jn.,'  and 

vbcse  wall  n*8a  the  '  sealike  Btreim  ?'  '■' 

"Theb«"  proper,  "Taba,''  the  c.npital— No-Amon  (the  Hebrew 

luuno  of  Thebes)  ilie  sanctuary  of  Ammon — stood  on  tho  ca.stem  plain. 

This  sanctuary,  as  founded  by  Osirtascn  in  tho  time  of  Joseph,  as 

Died  by  tho  sou  of  Alexander  the  Great, — still  exists,  a  smnll 
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■nnito  cdifloe,  vid  dto  luatigus  of  the  earliest  temple  round  it 
Tlds  it  tlw  eentrc  gT  tbo  nai  oolleotioQ  of  paliu-v»  or  temples  vhich, 
from  tho  \\u\0  Arab  village  hiird  hy,  is  called  KAroac 

Imnginv  a  luiig  rista  of  oourte,  uid  gntownjrB,  and  balls — uid 
mt^vnyA,  nnd  oaurta,  and  oolonuadei,  and  balls;  ber*  and  thEre  an 
obeliak  sbooting  ap  oat  of  th«  ruina,  and  interrapting  tite  opening; 
vww  of  the  fbrost  of  colatans.  Imn;>ine  jniinolf  mnunted  on  tiie  top 
»r  nne>  of  thcso  lialla  or  gatcirars,  uhI  luokin;^  over  tbe  plain  oruund. 
TbiA  maw  of  ruins,  sonie  rolled  dovru  in  aralnncLcs  of  looiics,  otliuni 
pdem  an<l  iKiintcd,  u  when  ibey  were  first  builL  is  approMbeil  on 
•vary  tido  ti^  uveuae«  of  gateway,  as  grand  as  tliat  on  wLich 
joa  are  youranlf  standing.  East  and  vrest,  and  north  onrl  south, 
tb«M  not  iipproanbea  are  found, — smse  are  abattercd,  bot  in  erwy 
apprsaob  mw  remain :  and  in  some  can  be  tnced  besides,  tbe 
further  avenues,  still  in  ftut  remaining,  by  hondreds  togsdier, 
avenues  of  ram-beaded  sphinxes. 

Kvi>r_v  Kg\'ptiAn  temple  has,  or  ought  to  bare,  one  of  Uiesc  great 
gatewa^-s  fumit-d  of  t>ro  sloping  towers,  with  tho  high  perpendicular 
front  lietween.  But  vrhat  makes  them  remarkable  at  Thebes  is 
tboir  numbers,  and  their  multiplied  concentration  on  tbe  one  point 
of  KariittO.  This  no  doubt  ia  tbe  origin  uf  Jlomei's  expression  *'  The 
Cil^  uf  the  Ihindrod  Gates:"  and  in  ancient  times,  even  from  a  dis- 
tanee,  Uiey  must  have  I>epn  lieiuiliftil.  For,  instewl  of  tiie  brown  mass 
of  saudstone  which  tbejr  now  present,  the  groat  sculptures  of  the  gods 
and  couqueiitij;  kings  which  they  uiiiformlj'  present  were  painted 
wiUiin  and  without :  and  in  tbe  deep  groorea  which  can  still  bo  seen, 
twofold  or  fourfold,  on  each  side  tlie  portal^  with  ononnoua  boles  fat 
tho  tnuisvcrse  K'Jtins  of  su|^rt,  were  plaoed  immense  red  flag-stafi, 
with  bi»-limde«l  standards,  rod  and  blue  strenjucrs  floating  from 
them.  Close  l>ufore  almost  every  gatevi-ay  lu  this  vu^t  array,  were 
the  gmnito  colossal  Bgures  usually  of  tbo  great  Itameses^  sometimes 
in  white  or  red  marble,  of  Amenopbis  and  of  Tbotmes,  whose  fi-ag- 
men  In  Htill  remain.  And  close  by  these  wore  pairs  of  towering 
obelisks  (for  in  Eg\'pt  thev  always  stood  in  pairs),  which  can  goner- 
ally  be  tntccd  by  pedcsLiis  on  either  aide,  or  by  the  solitary  twin, 
mourning  for  its  brother,  either  lying  broken  Itcside  it,  or  Sur  av&f 
in  some  northern  region  at  Rome,  at  Paris,  or  at  Petersburg. 

[  have  spoken  of  the  view  from  tho  top  of  the  great  gateway  which 
o^'orlooks  the  whole  array  of  avenues.  I  must  speak  also  of  tliat 
which  from  tbo  other  end  commands  tho  whole  sei-ies  of  ruins,  each 
succeeding  tho  other  in  unbroken  succession.  It  is  a  view  something 
of  the  kiiid  of  that  up  the  Fnrara  fnjm  tba  Colosseum  to  tbe  CapitoL 
Vou  stand  in  front  of  a  stately  gateway,  built  by  tho  Ptolemies, 
[mmedintoly  in  tlie  foreground  are  two  Osiride  pillars — their  placid 
faces  fixed  upon  you— a  strange  and  striking  contrast  to  the  crnsh 
of  temple  and  tower  behind.     That  crash,  howwer,  great  as  it  is. 
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not,  like  that  of  the  fall  of  Rome,  hit  more  envty  spaces  where 
only  iinagmation  can  supply  wbat  onoo  there  wass  No — tberc  is  not 
an  inch  of  lliis  Kgypliaii  Forum,  so  to  cull  it,  which  is  not  crowded 
with  fragmenta.  if  not  buililing:)  ot  Ltie  pa^tt.  No  Canina  is  wanted 
to  figure  the  sct'ne  as  it  once  was.  You  have  only  to  act  up  again 
tbc  fallen  oWll^ks  wbicb  lie  at  your  fccc;  to  conceive  the  columns 
as  they  nrc  b.till  seen  in  parts,  overspreading  the  whole ;  to  reproduoQ 
all  ihu  tftututis,  like  those  which  &till  rcmuin  in  their  august  niches; 
to  gUM  on  the  painted  wa-lls  and  plllara  of  tlio  immenso  hall,  which 
ercn  now  can  never  be  seen  without  a  thrill  of  awe,— und  you  hare 
■Dcicnt  Thubc3  hefure  you. 

And  what  a  series  of  history  it  is  I  In  that  long  le&Ic  of  ruins 
every  age  has  bonie  its  part,  from  Osirtascn  I.  to  the  latv.'st  Ptolemy, 
firom  the  time  of  Joseph  to  the  Christian  em ;  tltrough  the  whole 
period  of  Jewish  history,  and  of  the  onotent  world,  the  splendour  of 
the  earth  kept  pouring  into  that  space  for  two  thousand  years. 

This  is  the  result  of  the  eastern  bonk :  on  the  western  bank  can  be 
Dothing  more  grand,  but  there  b  something  more  wonderful  eren 
than  Kiumak. 

The  wesloru  harrier  of  the  Thcban  plain  is  a  moss  of  high 
UmestuDO  cliOd,  with  two  deep  gorges :  one  running  up  behind  the 
plain,  and  into  the  very  heart  of  tbe  bills,  entirely  shut  in  by  them; 
the  other  ntnoing  up  from  the  plain,  so  us  to  be  enclosed  within  the 
hillg,  but  ba\-ing  ita  iaoc  open  to  tbc  city.  The  former  is  the  valley 
of  the  Tom'js  of  Ute  Kings,  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Thebes; 
the  latter,  of  the  Tcmbs  of  the  Priests  and  Princes,  it:i  Gaaterhnry 
Cathedral. 

/Vscend,  therefore,  the  first  of  these  two  gorges.  It  is  the  very 
ideal  of  dcsotiitioD.  Baro  i-ocks,  without  a  puiticlo  of  vegetation, 
overhanging  und  enclosing,  iu  a  still  narrower  and  narrower 
embrace,  a  valley  aa  rocky  and  bare  aa  tbcmsclves,  witii  no  human 
habitation  riaible,  the  whole  stir  of  the  city  wholly  excluded;  such 
is— such  always  must  have  beeo  the  awful  resting-place  of  the 
Tbebon  Idn^. 

Nothing  that  haa  over  been  said  about  them  had  prepared  mc  for 
tljcor  extraordinary  grandeur.  Yuu  enter  a  sculptured  portal  in 
tfaa  fiu»  of  th^o  wild  cliOs,  nnd  find  younsclf  in  a  long  and  lofly 

Cy,  opcuiug  or  narrowing,  ua  tlie  cose  may  Ik,  into  successive 
and  chiunbiers,  all  of  which  are  covered  with  a  white  stucco,  and 
this  white  stucco  brilliant  with  colours,  fresh  as  they  were  thousnndt 
of  years  ago,  but  on  a  scale,  and  with  a  splendour,  that  I  can  only 
oonpore  to  liio  Crcscoea  of  the  yutlc:iii  Librury. 

Somer  of  course,  are  more  magtiificcnt  than  tbe  others;  but  of 
the  chief  sereu  all  are  of  this  chamrtt^r.     Thi>y  arc,  in  &ct,  gorgeous 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  painted  with  all  the  deoorationt 
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Ui&t  oonld  have  bwn  seen  in  paUceA,  No  modem  ^Iteries  or  faalb 
coold  bo  moru  completclj^  ornaincntod.  But  splendid  as  ihej 
would  be  even  as  jMiliicca,  their  interest  is  cnhuKMxl  tonfultl  bf 
bein^  what  tbejr  are.  Tbere  lie  "all  tbe  Kings  iu  gWy;  eaicb 
one  m  bis  ovn  bouae."  (Isa.  xiv.  IS)  Bvorj  Egyptian  potec- 
taifif  but  especial)^  every  Egyptian  king,  seems  to  bars  begun  his 
reigo  by  preparing  bis  Bepulcbro.  It  was  so  in  tbo  case  of  the 
FyrBtnids,  wbcre  each  loooessivc  biyer  niarkcil  tbc  Huuccssivc  jeui 
ui  tbe  reign.  It  wu  so  equully  in  these  Tbt'ban  ttimbg,  wbere  tfafl 
longer  or  shortor  reign  can  be  traced  by  the  extent  of  Lbc  cbambcra, 
or  the  coinplelcneas  of  their  fmi^b.  In  one  or  two  iiisumces.  yoa 
pass  at  once  &om  the  moat  brilh'ant  decorations  to  rough  unhewn 
rock.  The  king  bad  died,  and  the  grave  closed  over  bis  imperfect 
work.  At  tbc  entrance  of  each  totno,  bo  stands  making  offerings 
to  tbe  Sun.  who,  with  his  hawk's  head,  wishes  him  a  long  life  to 
complete  his  labours. 

Two  ideas  Beem  to  reign  through  the  various  sculptures. 

First,  the  endeavour  torepruduce,  as  for  as  possible,  tbe  life  of 
nan.  so  that  tbc  mommy  or  the  dead  King,  whether  in  bis  long 
sleep,  or  on  bis  awakening,  might  still  be  encompassed  by  tbc  old 
Cuuiliar  objects.  Egypt,  with  all  its  peculiarities,  whs  to  be  perpe- 
tuated in  the  deptlis  of  the  gi-avo ;  ana  truly  they  have  succeeded. 
This  is  what  makes  this  valley  of  Tombs  like  tbe  galleries  of  a  vast 
Museum.  Not  the  collections  of  Pompeii  at  Naples  give  more 
knowledge  of  Greek  or  Roman  life  than  these  do  of  Egyptian.  The 
kitchen,  the  dinners,  the  boating,  the  dancing,  the  trades,  all  are 
there — all  fresh  from  the  h.inds  of  the  painters  o^  the  prime\Til  world, 

The  other  idea  is  that  of  conducting  tbe  King  to  the  world  of 
death. 

The  further  you  advance  into  the  tomb,  the  deeper  you  become 
involved  in  endless  processions  of  juckal-headeil  gods,  and  mon»troua 
forms  of  genii,  good  and  evil :  and  tbo  Goddess  of  Justice,  wilh 
her  single  ostrich  fe.ither;  and  b»rgc8  carrying  mammies,  i-uisod 
alofl  over  the  sacreil  lake,  and  mutnmies  themselves;  and,  more 
riian  all,  everlasting  cuuvolutiuns  uf  serpents  in  every  poiisiblc  funn 
and  attitude ;  human-legged,  human-beaded,  crowned,  entwining 
mummies — enwreathing  or  embraced  by  processions, — cxteudiiig 
down  whole  galleries,  so  that  meeting  the  bead  of  the  serpent  at  the 
top  of  the  staircase,  you  have  to  descend  to  Its  rcry  end  before  yon 
reach  his  tail.  At  last  you  arrive  at  the  close  of  all — the  vanlted 
bull,  in  the  centre  of  which  lies  the  immense  granite  snrcopbagus, 
which  ought  to  contain  the  body  of  the  Kiu'^  Here  tbo  prooesaiona 
alwvB,  below,  and  around,  re;ich  tlieir  highest  pitch — meandering 
round  and  round — whit©  and  black,  and  red  and  blue — legs  and  arms 
and  wings  spreading  in  enormous  forms  over  the  ceihng;  and  l>elovr 
lies,  as  I  have  said,  tbc  coffin  iidcl£ 


It  seems  oerl&in  that  all  this  gorzeous  docoration  was,   oa  tlie 

burial  of  llie  King,  immediately  clceea,  and  meant  to  be  closed  for 

erer ;  ao  tliat  what  we  now  sec  vras  intended  never  to  be  seen  by 

any  mortal  ejrea  except  those  of  the  King  hiiriaelf  when  he  awoke 

from  his  sluDibers-     Not  only  was  the  entrance  cloae<l,  hut  in  some 

^ oases — chielly  in  that  of  the  groat  sepulchre  of  Osirei — the  paaoagea 

rcre  cue  in  the  most  devious  directions,  the  approaches  to  them  ikj 

[iralbd  up  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  tertiiination  long  before 

JO  arrived  at  the  actual  cuaiubcr,   leal  by  any  chance  the  body  of 

le  King  might  be  disturbed.    And  yet  in  spite  of  all  theec  pr&< 

mtiona,  when  these  gigantic  fortreeses  have  boon  broken  through, 

fan  DO  instance  baa  the  mummy  been  discovered 

Amongst  the  inscriptions  of  eai-ly  travellers  is  one  of  peculiar 

intereet.     It  was  the  '■'■  torch-bearer  of  the  Eleusinian   mysteries," 

who  rooerds  that   he  visited  these  tombs    "  many  years  after  the 

Idiviae  Plato" — thanks  "to  the  gods  and  to  the  most  pious Kmpennr 

lCoa!<tant)ne  who  afibrded   liim  this  favour."     It   is  vrrittcn  in  tlie 

^acant  space  under  the  figure  of  a  wieked  Houl  rcturniag  from   the 

ice  of  Osiris  in  tlie  tbrm  of  a  pig.  which  probably  arrested  the 

itioa  of  tlie  Athenian,  by  reminding  him  of  his  own  mysteries. 

Such  a  confluence  of  Tcligions  -of  varioiiis  religious  oasociatiooa — 

lid  hardly  b^  eUewhere  found:  u  Greek  priest-puilosopher  recording 

admiration  of  the  Egyptian  worship  in  thi!  time  of  Cotistantine, 

e^'e  of  the  abolition  of  both  Greek  and  Egyptian  religion  by 

■  ity 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  our  last  day  that  wo  climbed  the  steep 

ide  of  that  gmnd  and  mysterious  valley,  and  from  the  top  of  Uie 

ridge  had  tlie  last  view  of  the  valley  itself,  as  wc  looked  hack  upon 

it,  and  of   the  glorious  plain  of   Thebes  as   wc   looked  forward 

over  it- 

No  distant  prospect  of  the  ruins  can  ever  do  them  justice ;  but 
was  a  noble  point  from  which  to  Hee  onec  more  the  dim  ma-sAcvi 
if  stone  rifting  here  and  there  out  of  the  rich  green,  and  to  know 
It  this  was  Karnac  with  its  gateways,  and  ihni  Luxor  with  its  lung 
iloonade,  and  those  nearer  fragments  the  lUmMSCom  and  Mcilinct- 
ibou;  and  further,  the  wide  green  dcpre^alou  Ju  the  soil,  once  tlie 
lunereal  lake. 

ImmediBtely  below  lay  the  Valley  of  ;Usastf,  where  in  a  deep 
tinder  towering  crags,  like  those  of  Delphi  lay  the  tombs  ot 
priests  and  princes.  The  largest  of  these,  in  extent  the  largest 
any,  is  Uiat  of  Petumenap,  Chief  Priest  in  the  reign  of  Pharaoh 
Its  winding  galleries  arc  covered  with  hicroglypliics,  as  if 
liong  with  tapestry.  The  only  figures  which  it  contains  are  those 
which  appear  eeaia  and  again  in  these  priestly  tombs,  the  touching 
sffigiea  of  himself  and  hi.'4  wife— the  best  image  that  can  be  carried 
^Away  of  Joeej^  and   Asenath — sitting  side  by  side,  their  arms 
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afiecUoiutel/ and  aolemnvjentvined  round  eaob  othor's  nodca, 
1\>  hare  seen  the  Tombe  of  Thebes  is  to  have  scon  the  Egjptiam  M 
tbejr  Hred  and  moved  before  the  oj&i  of  Moses—iti  to  bare  scoii  iho 
utmoet  display  of  funereal  grandeur  which  haa  over  poawaaed  the 
honukD  mind.  To  huvo  seen  the  Xiojnil  Tombs  ia  more  than  this— 
it  ia  to  have  aeon  the  whole  religion  of  Egjrpt  onfoMi'd  as  it  appealed 
to  the  greatest  powers  of  ^jrpt,  at  the  most  Rfdemn  momenta  of 
thoir  livefl.  And  this  can  be  explored  only  on  the  spot.  Only  a  very 
amall  portion  of  tho  mythological  pictures  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kii;ga 
baa  L'\er  buon  repriMonted  in  engrarinra.  The  mythology  of  Egypt, 
eren  now.  Htr-inge  to  eay,  can  be  atucCed  only  in  tho  caverus  of  ma 
Valley  of  Uie  Kinga. 


9.      NILE   AT   SILSILia 


At  Silsilis,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  sandstone  quarriee — there  waa 
a  scene  which  stood  alone  in  the  voyage.  Thu  two  ranges,  here 
of  red  sandstone,  closed  in  upon  tlio  Nile,  like  the  Drachenfeb 
and  tlobmd»eck- ;  fantastic  rockery,  deep  sand-drifU,  tombs  and 
temples  hewn  out  of  tlie  stone,  the  cultivated  land  literally  roduocd 
to  a  fow  foet  or  patches  of  rush  or  grass.  It  was  curious  to 
reflect,  that  those  patchod  of  green  were  for  the  time  the  whole  of 
the  Land  of  Egypt, — we  ourselves,  as  we  swept  by  in  our  boat,  the 
whole  living  population  contained  within  ita  eastern  and  western 
boundaries.  It  soon  opened  again,  vide  plains  spreading  ou  eaoh 
side. 


10.       MILS   AT   TllS   PIR8T   CATARACT. 


And  now  the  narrow  limits  of  the  sandstone  range,  which  had 
aoooeedod  to  our  old  frit^nds  of  limestone,  and  from  witiuh  were  dag 
the  materials  of  alinust  uU  the  temples  of  Egypt,  are  exchanged 
at  Asnounn-tbe  old  Sycno — for  the  granite  range;  the  Syenit« 
granite,  from  which  the  Nile  issues  out  of  the  mountains  of  Nubia. 

for  the  tirst  time  a  serrated  masi  of  hills  ran,  not  as  hcrvtofbre 
along  Uie  bimks,  but  acroes  tlio  sonthom  horizon  itsolf  The  brood 
stream  of  tho  river,  too,  was  broken  up,  not  as  heretofore  by  flat 
aaudbanitS,  but  by  fantastic  ma^cs  of  black  porphyry  and  granite, 
and  by  high  rocky  islands,  towering  high  a'wve  the  shores.  Far 
und  wiilfl  uiuse  fantastic  rocks  are  strewn,  far  into  the  eastern  Desert, 
iar  up  the  course  of  the  Nile  itself. 

Those  are  the  rocks  which  make,  and  are  made  by,  tho  Cataract 
These,  too,  furnish  the  quarries  from  whence  came  the  great  oolosaal 
Btatoea  of  Itameses,  and  all  the  ol)eliska.  From  this  wild  and 
distant  region  spiung  all  those  fiunilior  forms  whioh  wo  know  so 
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well  in  the  squares  of  Rome.  In  the  qaarries  which  are  Btill  Tisihle 
in  the  vhite  sands  and  black  r.rags  immediately  east  of  Assouan, 
one  obelisk  Btill  romuios,  bevrn  out.  but  never  removed  frooi  ita 
origins!  birthplace ;  lUc  laU»t,  as  that  of  Hcliopolia  is  thu  oirlieat 
burn  of  the  race.  And  not  oii\y  aro  thvac  rocks  ihe  quarries  of  iho 
statues,  hut  it  ia  hardly  poej^ihle  to  look  at  their  forms  and  not 
lielieve  tlmt  they  suggested  tlic  idea.  Islands,  quarries,  crags  along 
the  riror-side,  all  seem  either  like  grotesque  roloesal  figures,  sitting 
with  their  grim  features  carved  out  ogaiuat  the  sky,  tticir  vast  Umtw 
often  stooothed  by  the  inuudatiuim  of  suea'Sdive  uges;  or  else  like 
ihe  Bune  statues  broken  to  shivers,  like  that  wc  daw  at  Thebes. 
One  can  quite  imagine  ho\r,  in  the  days  when  power  was  will  rind 
will  wad  power,  lUmeses,  returning  Ij-om  his  Ethiopian  conquusta, 
should  say,  "  Hero  is  the  stone,  hard  and  glittering,  from  which 
my  atutue  slinll  be  hewn,  and  here  ia  the  model  ailcr  which  it  shall 
tw  fashioned." 

This  is  the  utmost  limit  of  the  journey  of  Ilerodotug.  He  had 
been  told  a  slmuge  atory,  which  he  says  he  could  iiut  believe,  by  the 
Treasurer  at  Sois,  that  at  this  point  of  the  river  there  were  two 
mouutiiins  running  up  into  Hharp  peaki^,  and  called  Croplii  and 
Mophi.  between  which  were  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  from  which  it 
ran  down  northwarfjs,  on  one  side,  into  Kgypt,  and  southwards,  on 
the  other,  into  Ethiopia.  Uo  come,  he  says,  to  verify  it,  and  observes 
(doubtless  with  truth),  tliat  by  those  deep,  unfathomable  sources 
which  tliey  described,  tney  meant  the  violent  eddies  of  the  Catanicta. 
To  an  inhabitant  of  Lower  Eg)-pt,  the  sight  or  the  report  of  such 
a  oonvukioa  oa  the  rapids  make  in  the  Gicc  of  their  calm  and 
majestio  river  mudt  have  seemed  like  the  very  beginning  of  his 
existence,  the  struggling  into  life  of  what  afterwards  became  so  mild 
and  beneficial.  And  if  they  lieard  that  there  was  a  river  Nile 
further  south,  it  was  then  natural  for  them  to  tbiuk  that  this  could 
not  be  the  same  as  their  own.  The  granite  raugc  of  Sycno  was  to 
them  their  Alps — Uie  wuter-slicd  of  their  world.  If  Uiere  was  a 
stream  on  tlio  other  side,  doubtless  it  flowed  far  away  into  the 
Ocean  of  tlie  South,  And  these  fantastic  peaks,  not  two  inly,  hut 
hunditds,  were  simplified  by  them  into  Cropbi  and  Mcpti — the 
MttM  exactly  suit  the  wild  mysterious  character  of  the  whole  scenery 
which  they  reprc«cnt. 

And  now  it  is  immediately  above  the  roai-  of  these  rapids — 
hot  still  in  the  very  centre  of  these  colossal  rockeries — tliat  you 
emerge  into  sight  of  on  island  lying  in  tlie  windings  of  the  river — 
fringed  with  palms,  and  crowned  with  a  long  line  of  tempbts  and 
aokmiftdeft.    This  is  Philn. 


DITBODCCnOSri 


11.      PHtliA 


The  name  oxpreisea  its  aituation — it  is  aaiA  to  to  **Pi1e1c,'  "tit« 
frODtior"  between  Kgjrpt  and  Kthtopia,  and  iho  nanic  seems  to  hnvo 
been  applied  to  all  tbe  larger  L>laa(L  in  this  little  arcbipeljgo.  Oa-j 
of  ibcsQ  (Biggcb)  immediately  overhoDgii  i'Uila},  and  h  tho  mas 
remiirkable  of  all  the  muliituilo  fur  ita  fantastic  shapes.  High  frum 
its  black  top,  you  overlook  what  seems  an  endless  crater  of  these 
porphyry  and  granite  blocks,  many  of  them  carved  with  ancient 
fijjurcrt  and  hiLTi>g1y[)hica;  in  the  silver  lake  which  ihcy  enclose  Hoa 
Ptiilie,  tho  only  tlat  inland  amongnt  them.  Its  situation  is  more 
curioas  than  beautifulj  and  the  same  is  true  of  its  temple*.  Aa 
seen  from  the  river  or  the  rocks,  their  brown  sandstone  colour, 
their  dead  vralls  hardly  emerge  sufficiently  from  tbe  sand  and 
mad  cottages  which  enclose  them  round,  and  tho  palms  are  not 
sufficiently  numerous  to  relieve  the  bare  and  mean  appearanoe 
vhich  the  rest  of  the  island  presents.  As  seen  from  vritnin,  how- 
ever, tbo  glimpses  of  the  river,  the  rocky  knolls,  and  the  fe-atbery 
tresses  of  the  palm,  through  the  vista,  the  ma.ssivc  walls  and  colonniides 
irregular  and  perverse  in  all  their  propnrtions,  but  still  prand  from 
their  sixe,  are  in  the  highest  dezree  peculiar.  Foreground^-distanoe 
— Art  and  nature  are  nere  quite  unique ;  tho  rocks  and  river  (of 
which  you  might  see  tho  like  elsewhere)  are  wholly  unlike  Egypt,  as 
the  square  towers,  tbe  devious  perspective,  and  the  sculpturecT  walls, 
are  wholly  unlike  anything  else  except  Ej^pt. 

1'bc  wnole  temple  is  so  modern,  that  it  no  way  illustrates,  except 
BO  Tir  as  it  copies  them,  tbe  feelings  of  the  religion  of  tbe  old 
Egyptians.  The  earliest,  and  the  only  Egyptian,  name  that  occurs 
upon  it,  is  Noctanebo,  an  Egyptian  prince,  who  revolted  against  tho 
later  Persian  kings.  All  tbo  rest  are  the  Grecian  Ptolemies,  and 
of  these  the  chief  Ptolemy  Physron,  or  the  Fat,  so  called  bpciuse 
ho  bi;cam(]  so  bloated  by  bis  IiLxurious  living  that  be  nieasnred  six 
feet  round,  and  who  proposed,  but  in  vain,  to  Cornelia,  mother 
of  the  Gracchi.  But  in  this  very  fact  of  its  modem  origin  there  is 
a  peculiar  interest.  It  is  tho  fullest  specimen  of  tJie  restoration  of 
tbe  old  Egyptian  worship  by  tho  Ptolemies,  and  of  an  atl<.'m[)l,  like 
ours,  in  Gothic  architecture,  to  rcrivc  a  style  and  forms  which  bad 
belonged  to  ages  far  away.  Tbo  Ptolemies  here,  as  in  many  other 
places,  were  trying  ''to  throw  themselves"  into  Egyptiaji  worship, 
fnllowing  in  the  steps  of  Alexander  "  the  son  of  Ammon."  la 
njany  ways  this  appears.  Firat,  there  is  much  fbi*  show  without 
rtttl  use — ono  great  side  chapel,  perhaps  the  finest  of  the  group,  built 
for  the  sake  of  its  terrace  towai^is  the  river — the  main  entrance  tc 
tbe  Temple  being  in  fact  no  entrance  at  all.  Then  tlicre  is  the 
wane  of  sympathy  which  always  more  or  leas   distinguishes   the 


Bgjrptian  arcliitecture,  but  is  hero  carried  to  a  ridiculous  exoesa. 
No  perspective  ia  carried  consi:4tentljr  through :  the  sides  of  the 
B&me  courta  ore  of  difTerent  Btyte^:  no  one  gateway  is  in  the  same 
line  with  another.  Lastly  there  is  the  curious  sight  of  sculptures, 
coDtemporary  with  the  finest  works  of  Greek  Art,  and  carved  under 
lir(.-<ctaQ  kings,  as  rude  and  coarse  as  those  under  the  eiu-liest  riiaraobs, 
Icr  be  ''in  keeping''  with  Egyptian  architecture,  and  to  "preserve 
the  ancient  type,'  like  tlio  mediaeval  figures  in  painted  windows  a:ul 
the  illegible  inscriptions  round  tbe  arcbes  of  some  modern  English 
churches.  And  not  only  are  the  forma  but  the  subjects  imitated, 
long  after  all  meaning  had  passed  away,  and  this  not  only  in  the 
religious  figures  of  Isis  aud  the  gtxls.  There  is  something  ludicrously 
grutt.-s<jue  in  ooloisal  has-reliefd  of  kings  seizing  innumerable  captives 
by  the  hair  of  tlieir  hcajl,  as  in  tlie  ancient  sculptures  of  Hamcses— • 
kings  who  reigned  at  a  time  when  all  conque-sts  had  ceased,  and  who 
had,  perhaps,  never  stiired  out  of  the  palaces  and  libraries  of 
Aiexandria. 

The  mythological  interest  of  the  Temple  is  its  connection  with 
Lsis.  wIk)  13  its  chief  divinity,  and  accordingly  tha  sculptures  of  lior, 
of  Osiris,  and  of  Ilorus,  are  countless.  The  most  remarkable,  tliough 
in  a  very  obscure  room,  and  on  a  very  small  scale,  is  the  one  repro- 
Benting  ibo  death  of  Osiris,  and  then  hta  embalmment,  burial.  gniduiLl 
nstonticKi,  and  enthronement  as  judge  of  tlic  dead.  -But  tliis  legend 
belong,  like  the  rest  of  the  Temple,  to  the  later,  not  the  ancient 
of  Egyptian  belief. 


12.       I7ILB    IK    NUBIA. 


I 


We  are  still  on  the  Nile,  but  it  Is  no  longer  the  Nile  of  Egypt. 
The  two  ranges  are  wild  granite  and  sandstono  hills,  which 
enclose  the  river  so  completely,  and  render  the  banks  so  liigh  and 
steep,  that  there  is  no  general  cultivation.  The  waters  riso  to  a 
oertuin  height  up  tlie  terraced  shore,  and  accordingly  here,  as  to 
a  certain  extent  in  Upper  Egypt,  you  see  the  springing  com  atid 
Tegetation  to  the  very  edge  of  the  stream.  But  beyond  that  th9 
mter  can  only  be  raised  by  water-wheels  worked  by  o.xen,  which 
•Dconlingly  are  here  ten  times  as  numerous  as  in  Egypt,  working  by 
night  ami  day,  and — as  all  tlie  grease  in  the  country  is  used  in 
plastering  tlie  long  hair  of  the  unturbaned  heads  of  the  Nubians — 
creaking  by  night  and  day,  aud  all  along  the  river,  with  a  sound 
irhich  in  the  distance  is  like  the  hum  of  a  mosquito.  How  much 
bum  tells  you  of  the  state  of  tbe  country  if  you  inquire  into 
Its  causes!  Tho  hi^h  banks  which  prevent  the  floods,  the 
tropical  beats  which  call  tor  the  labour  of  oseu  instead  of  men,  the 
ooDStent  need  of  water,  and  tbe  wild  costume  of  the  people. 
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Another  featore  of  tiio  country  is.  that  yoa  fwl  yoa 
beyond  the  reach  of  hWory.  Thu  is  Etliiopin,  ami  frci 
pCMttibly  tbo  Kg)7>tiao  ruco  loay  have  sprung:  and  there  is  ufl 
doabt  that  tliu  grc»t  Plinniohs.  und  afterwiini&  the  Cfta&T«,  pushed 
their  oonqaeats  over  it  £u-  muth.  But  it  vaB,  after  &U,  m  pro- 
Tince  without  any  national  exiateace  of  its  own,  and  accordingly 
of  all  liic  tuwiis  and  templw  we  Rhall  poas  there  is  not  one  of  the 
filiglilest  hiBtorical  interest — ^not  the  village*  in  tbe  wilds  of 
Australia  and  America  can  be  less  known  or  ]ess  iioportatit  ifaao  these. 
Their  sole  interest  is,  tliat  they  aiwist  you  in  fillinir  up  the  broken 
outlines  and  vacant  spaces  of  Thebes  and  Memphis;  and  the  very 
lact  of  their  mmotmww  from  the  course  of  history  condooes  to  this 
result,  because  this  remotuncsii  Los  preserved  thorn,  whilst  the  mona- 
inents  of  tlic  better  frt!t{U4>nted  country  below  tbe  Cataract  have 
perished.  Already  we  have  piuaed  as  numy  temples  in  one  day,  ae 
we  pajjsed  (witli  the  exception  of  Thebea)  during  the  whole  of  tbo 
rest  of  our  Egyptian  voyage.  There  they  stand,  broken  and  of 
various  ages,  but  mousive  and  striking  on  the  rivcr-eidc,  taking  the 
place  of  tbe  tuuibs  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  castles  on  the  Rhine  and 
Danube.     .... 

Further  on  we  see  clusters  of  deep  purple  hills  rising,  not  in  con- 
tinuous cbatas,  but  cast,  and  west,  and  north,  and  soutli ;  purple,  not 
with  the  amethyst  of  the  Apeuuinea,  but  with  a  black  porphyry  hue, 
that  contrasts  strangely  witlt  the  i>rigbt  green  strip  which  Uus  at 
their  feet,  or  else  with  the  drifts  of  sand,  sometimes  the  gray  dost 
of  the  Nile  alluvium,  oflener  the  yellow  sand  of  the  Desert,  which 
now  app-urs  fai*  oftcncr  than  in  Kgypt. 

You  fed  here  tliv  furco  of  that  peculiar  attribute  of  the  Nile — bu 
having  nu  tributaries.  After  having  advanced  800  miles  up  his 
coarse,  you  naturally  expect,  as  in  the  Rhine,  that  when  you  have 
Ixacked  him  up  into  his  mountain-bed,  and  arc  approaching,  how- 
ever indefinitely,  to  his  veiled  sources,  yoa  will  find  the  vast  volume 
of  waters  stirink.  But  no — the  breadth  and  strength  bcbw  was  all 
his  own ;  and  throughout  tliat  luFig  detioent  he  has  not  a  dixtp  of  water 
but  what  ho  brought  himself,  and  therefore  you  have  the  strange 
sight  of  a  majestic  river  flowing  like  an  arm  of  the  sea  in  tho 
]lighlauds,  OS  calm  and  as  brood  amongst  these  wild  Nubian  bills  as  iu 
the  plain  of  Egypt. 


18,      IPSAMBtTL  (or  ABOn-aiHCIL). 

Why  the  great  Temple  of  Ipsambul  should  have  been  fixed  tJt 
tha  spot,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Porhaps  because,  after  this  point,  begins 
';be  more  strictly  Desert-part  of  jfubia,  known  by  tbe  name  of  tho 
"Belly  of  Stone;"  and  thus,  for  a  long  way  further  south,  on  the 
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bank  (to  wliiob  all  tLe  Nubiuti  tcinplea,  but  two,  aro  con- 
[£d«(1},  there  are  no  inaaaes  of  rock  out  uf  wliicb  Bueb  a  monument 
jconlil  bo  hown.  The  great  temple  is  in  the  boweU  of  a  hill,  obliquolv 
ffiicing  etistwords,  and  soparotoil  fiom  the  smaller  Templej  Tfhicn 
limmediately  ovt>rbunirs  thu  river,  by  the  uvalancbo  of  sand  whicli. 
oeutoritr^,  had  uutirely  buried  tlie  entruncc,  and  now  cbolceit  up 
I  ereater  part. 

Tqere  aretvo  points  which  give  it  aneaaential  and  special  intorfet. 
tFirst,  you  here  got  the  most  distinct  conception  of  the  great 
ieao9.  Scalptares  of  his  lil'e  you  can  sen  elsewhere.  But  here 
Eftloiw.  as  ron  sit  on  ttie  <li'«p  pure  Hiuirl,  yon  onn  look  at  his  fea- 
Itun:*  inch  by  inch,  see  them  not  only  magnified  to  tenfold  their 
lorij^iaal  size,  so  that  car  and  mouth,  ana  nose,  and  every  link  of  hifl 
culkr,  aud  every  line  of  hjs  skin,  suiku  into  you  with  the  weight  of  a 
tntoantain ;  hnt  tbeac  features  are  repeated  exactly  the  same,  three  tiniefl 
[oTcr — foar  times  they  once  were,  but  the  upi>er  part  of  the  fourth 
itatac  is  gone.  Kebama  is  tbe  image  which  roost  nenrly  answers 
to  these  colossal  kings:  and  this  moltiplication  of  himself — not  one 
Kameacs  but  fuur— is  exuctly  Kebimm  entering  the  eight  gates  of 
Pwhilon  by  eifrht  roaulH  at  once.  Lc»ok  at  them,  as  tliey  emerge, — 
the  two  northern  figures,  from  the  sand  which  reaohes  up  to 
'thoir  throats — the  southernmost,  as  bo  siu  unbroken,  and  revealed 
From  tbo  top  of  his  royul  helmet  to  the  toe  of  his  enormous 
[fi)Ot.  Look  at  them,  and  reiiiem))or  tlmt  the  face  which  looks 
'out  from  the  t^>p  of  that  gigantic  statno  is  the  fiice  of  the  greatest 
man  of  tbo  OM  World  that  preceded  the  birth  of  Greece  and  Rome 
— tlic  first  cont|ueror  recorded  in  history — the  glory  of  Egypt 
— tlie  terror  of  Africa  and  Asia — whose  monuments  Btill  remain  in 
_  Syria  and  in  Asia  Minor — the  second  founder  of  Thebes,  which 
last  have  been  to  the  world  then,  as  Rome  was  in  tlie  days  of  its 
Empire.  It  is  certainly  aa  individual  likeness.  Three  peculiarities 
I  carry  away  with  me,  I)C8idcs  that  of  profound  repose  and  tniii- 
quiltily,  uuiled,  iKirbajwi,  with   something  of  acorn — fir^t,  the  length 

I  of  the  face,  compari^i  with  that  of  most  others  that  one  sees  in  the 
iculptores;  secondly,  the  curl  of  the  tip  of  the  nose;  thirdly,  the 
OTerlajiping  and  &U  of  the  under  lip. 
One  of  the  two  southern  colossal  figures.  I  said,  was  shatlcre^l 
fntm  the  logs  npwarrlR ;  but  the  1^  are  happily  preserved^  and  on 
them,  aa  on  the  Amenophis  at  Thebes,  arc  the  scrawls,  not  of 
nodeni  travellers— nor  even  as  at  Thebes,  of  Koman  pilgrims — 
but  of  the  very  earliest  Greek  adventurera  who  penetrated  into 
Africa.  Some  of  tliem  are  still  visihle.  The  most  curious,  how- 
trer,  has  been  again  buried  in  the  accumulation  of  sanrl.  It  i«t 
the  oldest  Greek  inscription  in  the  worldj^-by  a  Greek  soldier  who 
Came  here  to  punue  somo  deserters  iu  the  ladt  days  of  the  Egyptian 
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And  DOW  let  us  paaa  to  the  second  great  interest  of  tpsaint 
ffbicb  is  ibU.  Every  other  great  Eg^tiuii  t4:tiij>le  is  more  ur 
iu  ruiiia.  This,  from  being  hewn  oat  of  tbe  rock,  is  in  all  its 
amuigements  as  perfect  now  as  it  vsos  when  it  was  left  oufinibhed  bj 
Remeaes  himself. 

YoQ  can  explore  every  obamber  &om  end  to  end,  and  you  know 
that  you  have  soca  tbeu  all.  The  fact  of  its  being  a  cave,  and  tiot 
a  building,  iiiiiy  uf  course  huve  modified  tbe  fbrma.  But  the  general 
plan  niu^t  havu  been  tbe  Siime,  and  tbe  massive  shapes,  the  low  roo6, 
tbe  vast  surfuce  of  dead  wall,  must  have  been  suggested  in  tbe  temples 
of  Lower  Egypt,  wliun;  tbeae  filatures  were  not  neccaaary,  by  those  in 
Ethiopia  where  they  were. 

The  temple  is  de<1icated  to  Ra  or  tlie  Sun.  Tbis  is  rcfireeented 
in  a  Urge  bas-relief  over  the  great  entmnoe  between  the  colossal 
figures.  There  is  ilamesce)  presenting  offerings  to  tbe  Sun,  whom 
TOU  recogoise  at  once  here  and  ebtcwbure  by  bis  bawk's  head. 
Tliis  in  Itself  gives  tlie  whole  place  a  double  interest.  Not 
only  was  the  Sun  tbe  especial  deity  of  tbe  Pharaohs,  which  means 
"Children  of  the  Sun,"  but  be  was  the  god  of  HcUopoIis,  and 
such  as  wo  900  him  here,— and  such  in  great  measure  as  his 
worship  was  here,  such  was  he  and  bis  worship  in  the  great 
Tcmplfl  of  Holiopolis,  now  destroyed, — from  which  came  the 
obelisks  of  Europe, — of  whicli  Joseph's  father -in-law  waa  High 
Priest,  and  where  Moses  must  m(»t  &ei|ucntly  have  seen  tBe 
K^pliau  ueremouieti. 

Now  climb  np  that  ridge  of  sand,  stoop  under  the  lintel  of  the 
once  gigantic  doorway,  between  which  and  the  sand  there  is  left; 
only  on  aperture  of  a  few  feet,  and  dive  into  the  dark  abyss  of  the 
Temple  itself.  Dark  it  must  always  have  been,  though  not  so  dark 
as  now.  AU  the  light  that  it  bad  came  tlirough  that  one  door. 
First,  there  is  the  largu  ball,  with  four  pillars  ranged  on  each  side, 
colossal  6guros  of  Osiris ;  each  figure  with  the  feet  swathed,  the  bands 
crossed  on  tbe  breast,  the  crook  and  knotted  scourge— his  universal 
emblems — clasped  iu  them :  the  face  absolutely  passionless ;  broadf 
placid,  and  serene  as  tbe  full  Nile;  the  highest  idcul  of  repose, 
Loth  as  the  likeness  of  Deatli  in  the  mummy,  and  as  the  represents- 
tivo  of  tbe  final  Judgment.  From  this  ball,  richly  sculptured  round 
with  tlio  Homeric  glories  of  Rameses,  we  pass  into  anoUier  filled 
with  sculptures  of  gorls.  We  have  lefl  the  haunts  of  man  and  are 
advancing  into  the  presence  of  the  Divinities.  Another  corridor, 
and  the  Tomple  narrows  yet  again,  and  we  ore  in  tbe  innermost 
sanctuary.  .  ...  In  that  square  i-ocky  chamber,  to  which  we  are 
tlius  brought  by  the  arms  of  tbe  mountain  closing  as  iu  witli  a 
closer  and  ever  clceer  embrace,  stood,  and  still  stands,  though 
broken,  the  original  altar.  Behind  the  altar,  seated  ngainst  the 
rooky  wall,    their   hands  upon    their  knees,  looking  straight   out 
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ibroagh  tbe  door  of  the  sanctuary,  through  the  corridor,  through 
the  second  hall,  and  through  the  first,  to  tho  small  aperture  of  day- 
light and  hlue  sky,  as  It  is  now,— to  the  majestic  portal  aa  it  waa  in 
ancient  tiroeii, — sate,  and  still  sit,  the  four  great  goda  of  tho  Temple. 
There  thejr  sate  and  looked  out;  and  aa  you  atjuid  far  hack  in  the 
Temple,  and  light  up  the  Adytum  by  kindling  fires  once  more  on 
*Jiat  forgotten  nliar.  you  can  see  them  still. 

There  ia  the  Hawkhead  of  tbe  Sun.  Kext  to  him,  Kamesea 
Uiinsclf;  next,  Amnion,  tho  Jupiter  of  Egypt — the  great  god 
of  Thebes — ^you  see  his  tall  cap,  or  tiara,  towering  high  abovo 
tbo  head  of  sdl  the  others  in  strong  relief  against  the  nail; — and 
in  the  remaining  comer  Kucph  with  tho  ram's  head,  tlio  Spirit 
of  the  Universe.  As  the  whole  Temple  has  contracted  in  pro- 
portion to  ita  receding  inwards,  so  also  have  the  statues  in 
aiie.  The  sculptures  of  tho  Adytum,  on  each  side,  represent  the 
processious  of  the  Sacred  Boat,  Boating  to  its  cjctremity.  There 
IS  no  trace  of  habitition  for  the  sacred  Hawk,  who  if  he  wera 
in  the  Temple  must  have  been  here,  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Ro. 
So  at  least  it  follows  fi-om  Stra>>o'8  clear  account,  that  in  tho 
Adytum  of  every  Kg^'ptian  temple  the  Sacred  animal  was  kept, 
whatever  it  might  he,  corresponding  to  the  stilue  of  the  (iruck  and 
Roman  Sanctuary, — to  the  no-statue  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the 
Jewish  temple. 

The  chief  thought  that  strikes  one  at  Ipsambul,  and  elsewhere,  is 
the  rapidity  of  transition  in  the  Egyptian  worahip,  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous.  The  gofls  alternate  between  iho  majesty  of  ante- 
DiUivian  angels,  and  the  grolcsqueness  of  pre- Adamite  monsters.  By 
what  strange  contradiction  could  tbe  same  sculptors  and  worshippers 
have  oonceived  the  grave  and  awful  forms  of  Ammon  and  Osiris, 
ood  the  ludicrous  images  of  gods  in  all  shapes,  "  in  the  heavens, 
and  in  the  eftrth,  and  in  tlic  waters  under  tho  earth.''  with 
hettda  of  hawk  and  crocodile,  and  jackal  and  ape?  What  must 
bare  been  the  mind  and  muscles  of  a  nation  who  could  worship, 
89  at  Thebes,  in  the  assemblage  of  hundreds  of  colossal  Pas/tts  (tlie 
Sacred  Cats)  ?  And,  again,  how  e.xtraordinary  the  contrast  of  the 
Krenity  and  the  sav&geness  of  the  kings  !  Ramies,  with  the  placid 
smile,  grasping  the  Bhriekiiig  captives  by  tbe  hair,  as  the  frontispiece 
of  every  temple ;  and  Ammon,  with  tluf  smile  no  less  placid,  giving 
him  the  falchion  to  smite  them.  The  whole  impression  is  that 
gods  and  men  alike  belong  to  an  age  and  world  entirely  passed  away, 
vfaeo  men  were  slow  to  move,  slow  to  thiuk,  but  wbun  they  did 
iDOve  or  think,  their  work  was  done  with  the  force  and  violence  of 
GioDta. 

One  emblem  there  is  of  true  Monotheism, — everywhere  a  thousand 
limes  repeated, — always  impressive,  and  always  beautiful,— chiefly 
on  the  roof  and  cornioe,  like  tbe  Chernbim  in  the  Uoly  of  HoUeSj  — 
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the  globe,  with  its  wide-n>read  wings  of  asure  Llaa,  of  the  all* 
emiinicing  alcj ;  "  Under  tue  abadow  of  thy  wio^  shall  be  my 
nfof^" 


14.      TBB  HILB  BEFORE  THE  fiKCOSD   OAXUUlCn. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  this  last  ataoe  of  Nnbia  is,  that  whereas 
in  Egypt  the  Nile  flowed  throi^h  tho  limestODe  mUNS,  in  Ll^kgt 
Ntibia*  through  it«t  wild  mountAin-paaaea,  90  here,  in  Upper  Nabia, 
it  flows  through  an  absolute  Desert  From  this  high  saxtwioDa  rock 
of  Ahou-Sir,  that  last  monument  of  English  trarcDcrs,  jou  look 
over  a  wide  expanse  of  sand,  broken  only  by  the  sight  of  the  turbid 
river  vhiah  claahea  below  through  innumerable  ialcta  of  what  look 
exactly  like  black,  bristling  coal.  This  wide  expanse  ends,  or  ended, 
on  the  day  when  I  saw  it.  in  clouds  of  sand,  snch  as  overwliclmcd 
the  bust  of  Cauiby&cs,  and  which  rose  high  in  the  heavens,  like  a 
thick  November  fog,  the  suu  glaring  with  sickly  orb  above,  and  his 
rays  etreaming  ttiruugh  the  mist  below,  like  the  rain  of  nortlicm 
regions.  Sand  is,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  snow  of  these  soutliem 
regions ;  it  is  also  its  water,  for  rightly  did  the  prophet  enjoin  his 
fuilowcrs  to  ti&o  its  fijio  and  pure  BlrcamB  for  their  ablutions  when 
water  failed;  it  is  also,  as  I  saw  ou  this  day,  it^i  mist,  its  rain,  its 
fbg.  In  thrt  dim  distance  rose  the  two  iaomtad  mountains  on  the 
aouUiem  horizon,  which  mark  the  way  to  Dongola.  The  Seoood 
Cataract  is,  geographically  speaking  and  historically,  of  but  little 
Migiiiricauce  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  :  it  stops  the  navigalioa,  that 
is  all  :  the  Dceert  has  begun  before,  and  continues  afterwards. 

One  feature  of  the  Nile  I  must  here  add  to  what  I  have  already 
aaid.  Kvcry  one  knows  that  the  only  mode  of  oommunication  is  the 
river ;  but  the  voyage  up  the  Nile  requires  and  posscs^-s  tlic  consent 
of  another  power  besides  tliut  of  the  stream  :  namely  the  wind.  It  is 
E  remarkable  provision  that  the  north  wind  which  blows  for  nine 
months  in  the  year,  and  especially  during  the  floods  when  the  stream 
is  ttroDgest,  acts  aa  a  corrective  to  enable  navigation  upwards  when 
ehw  it  would  bo  impos.sibIe.  Hence  the  plausibility  of  that  con- 
jecture mentioned  by  HenKlotu:*  about  the  *'  yearly  winds."  So  fixed, 
80  regular  n  port  of  the  economy  of  the  rivor  do  they  form,  that  it 
voa  natural  to  imagine  that  they  actually  prevented  the  waters  of  the 
river  from  entering  the  sea.  And  thus  when  we  look  at  the  boats 
%ritb  their  white  sails  scudding  before  tlie  breeze  aXaas  the  broad 
^ttreain,  wo  see  bow  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  might  be  fitly  oaUed  "  a  land 
•badowbg  with  wings.   ' 


*lHh   XTiil    1.   (RVAll) 
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15.      DGNDERA.' 

Dendem  is  the  only  perfect  templo  left  beaidea  thoso  iu  Nubia — 

that  is,  the  only  one  perfect,  not  as  an  excavation  from  the  rock,  but 

aa  A  building.     But  itd  iut^^rest  is  like  Ftiilte,  not  frotii  ita  antiquity. 

.but  its  novt'Ity-     It*i  oldest  jwrlion  was  built  by  Olcojmtm  ;  it^  fiueal 

[put  by  TitxTiaa.     Here,  aa  at  llermoiitbia,  w  yet  to  be  Been  thai 

[fiuBOua  form  nnd  face.     She  is  hero  sculptured  ui  oolo^sa)  propot- 

>ii8,  eo  that  the  fat  full  feoturcs  are  ■well  brought  out,  and,  being 

like  thoae  of  Ilerinonthiit,  give  the  impreseion  that  it  mual  be  a  like- 

itsa.     Iininetliately  before  her  stands,  equally  colossal  and  with  the 

royal  crown  of  E^ypt.  her  son,  by  Caesar. 

These  must  bo  the  latest  scin[)ture3  of  the  indopendont  sovcrei^na 
*of  Kgypt.  The  iutvrior  is  fillt.'d  with  the  usual  ovala  fur  the  numea 
of  kin^pj — now  blank — for  hcfure  Cleopatm  had  time  to  fill  them 
Actinia  was  fought,  and  Egypt  had  passed  into  the  binds  of  Roohj, 
and  accordingly  the  splendid  portico  is  the  work  of  Tiberius.     It  la 

I  ill  these  great  porticoes  that  you  trace  the  real  spirit  of  Roman 
architecture  in  Euypt.  The  interior  of  the  Temple,  though  very 
liirge,  is  but  a  tedious  iiud  couimonplace  copy  of  the  mo«it  formu 
plan  of  an  old  temple ;  but  the  [lortico  has  something;  of  its  own, 
vhich  is  oidv  seen  here  and  in  the  corresponding  portico  of  Esnoh, 
and  of  which  the  whole  oScct,  though  on  a  gigantic  scale  and  with 
curious  capitals  of  human  faces,  is  like  that  uf  Uie  ooloimade  iu  front 
of  tlie  Pauthtx)n. 


16.      MBUPHIfi. 


M«inphu  was  the  second  capital  of  Egypt — sometimes  tJie  firsth- 
and there  the  Pharaohs  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus;  and 
thero,  if  its  monuments  had  remained,  might  have  been  fouud  tlio 
traces  of  the  Isr.ielitcs,  which  wo  aook  in  vain  eldewhi-ro.  lliHluri- 
cally  and  religiously  it  oui^ht  to  Iw  as  interesting  as  Thtbi-s.  Yet 
Thef^ea  still  remains  quit*)  unrivalled.  There  wan  never  nnjrthini; 
hat  Memphis  like  that  glorious  circle  of  hills — thei*e  is  now  nothuig 
'like  those  glorious  ruin.^.  Still  it  is  a  striking  phioc.  bnaginc 
a  wide  green  plain,  greener  than  anything  else  I  have  seen  in  Egypt 
A  ?ast  succession  of  palm-groves,  almost  like  the  Ravenna  plne- 
fbrcet  in  extent,  runs  along  the  river-side,  springing  in  many  spotj 
from  grocu  turf.     Behind   these  palm-forests — behind  the  plain — 

^Hsee  the  white  back  uf  the  African  range :  and  behind  that  ogaua, 
"even,  as   the  hills  stand  round  about  Jerusalem,"  so  stand  the 

*  TbAM  tbree  laat  iMtcn  &K,  Ibr  coovmiMKM  of  their  cootcnca,  amuigwd  aot  U. 
orteof  pUo«^  but  of  (imi. 
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PjTaiiudB  fmmd  ■fcont  Hemphk.    'Atm  an  to  Meoiplus  as  tiis 

Bojal  tooifat  to  Tbefam,  tfaal  i*,  tbe  wpalekra  of  the  Kings  of  Lower, 

ebon  of  Upper,  Egjpt-     Aad  aoek  m  tfaa  Tier  dot  is,  nek  it 

iwtbftve  been  mIbt  bade  as  hialaffjextnidB.    ItMjarsiMitaetsaUj 

oU  as  tb»  hills,  bat  ibe/  an  the  oUest  ■wtwifwls  of  Bgypi  and 

tb«  wnrld,  and  sodi  ss  ve  see  tben  ia  dMt  dialabi  oatlme,  each 

p  ming  at  soocaaaiTe   intemb — Dashw,   Bakaim,   Abon-Str 

Obixeb — saefa  tfaer  seennl  lo  Htnes,  Co  Joseph,  periiaps  to 

tSrxhau.     They  are  the  aepakhres  of  the  kiof^  and  in  (be  asod- 

lillH  lit  tbcdr  fiaet  an  the  sqwlohres  of  the  oc^naiy  iBhahitants  of 

l'*or  triiles  yoa  walk  throoj^  lajere  of  bones  and  Anlh  sad 
uiuuiuiy  »watbings,  extendh^  crom  the  aand,  or  deep  down  in  Aa£tr 
liltp  munimy-pits;  and  amongst  thew  mammj-pits  ore  raat  galteries 
ifillefl  with  mummiea  of  Ibises,  in  rod  jars,  oooe  filled,  bat  now 
oaIIt  defiled.  And  laatlj— only  di3CQn!red  recently — ore 
ig  gafieriM  Iiewn  in  tlie  rock,  ami  opening  from  time  to  tim-.- — 
.y  every  fifty  yurds — into  high  iircheil  vaiUte,  under  cacb  of  wiiich 
llie  most  magnificent  bluck  marble  saroopbagus  that  can  be 
rod — a  chamber  rather  than  a  coffin — smooth  and  sculptured 
witliin  and  withoat;  gmnder  by  fiir  than  ereo  the  granite  saico- 
i  of  the  Thoban  Kings  -  how  much  grander  than  any  haman 
k^res  aoywbore  else.  And  all  for  the  saooesave  corpses  of  t}ie 
bxill  Apis!  The«e  gallcrios  formed  part  of  the  great  temple  of 
SoruptB,  in  which  the  Apis  mummies  were  deposited ;  nnd  here 
they  lay,  not  in  royal,  Imt  in  divine  state.  The  walls  of  the 
eutrnncnM  are  covered  with  ex-votos.  In  one  porch  there  is  u  painting 
at  full  [length,  black  and  while,  of  the  Boll  himself  as  be  vms  in  life. 
One  other  trace  remains  of  the  old  Memphis.  It  had  its  own 
great  tempio,  as  magntficent  aa  that  of  Ammon  at  Kamac,  dedicated 
to  the  Kgyptinn  Viilcan,  I'thah.  Of  this  not  a  vestige  remiiins. 
But  HiinxlutuB  dcacrihcs  that  Seaoslria,  that  is  Raiuoses,  built  a 
i.'uluiSul  statue  of  him.4elf  in  front  of  the  gre:it  gateway.  And  there 
iiceordingly — -aa  it  is  usually  seen  by  traveUers,  \a  the  last  me- 
morial of  tliat  wonderful  Kmg,  which  they  bear  nvray  in  their 
nvolii'ctions  of  Egypt.  Deep  in  the  forest  palms,  lieforo  de- 
scrificd,  in  a  little  jwol  of  water  left  by  the  iuundaliona,  wliich 
year  hy  year  ulwaya  cover  the  epot,  lies  a  gigantic  trunk,  its  buck 
upwards.  The  nauio  of  Rouiesos  is  on  the  belt  The  iUce  lies 
downwanU,  but  is  viiiiblo  in  profile  and  quite  perfect,  and  the  very 
9Am(.'  im  at  Ipsiuubul,  with  the  only  exception  that  tlie  fejitures  are 
more  feminine  and  more  beautiful,  and  the  peculuix  hang  of  the  Up 
'    not  there 
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17.  THB   PTRAUIDa. 

Tho  npproacli  to  the  Pyramida  ia  first  a  ricli  green  plain,  and 
then  the  Desert — that  is,  they  are  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  Desert, 
on  a  ridge,  Tfhich  of  itacif  gives  them  a  lift  above  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile.  Lt  is  impossible  not  to  feci  a  thrill  as  one  finds  oneiwflf  draw- 
ing nearer  to  the  greatest  and  the  most  ancient  monuments  in  thei 
world,  to  see  them  coming  out  atone  by  etono  into  view,  and  the  dark 
bead  of  the  Sphinx  peering  over  the  lower  sandhills.  Yet  tlic  usual 
accounts  are  correct  wliich  rcpreaent  Uiis  nearer  sight  as  not  im- 
presaive — tbeir  size  diminishes,  and  the  clearness  with  which  you  ae© 
their  several  stones  strips  them  of  their  awfiil  or  myaterions  chamcter. 
It  ia  not  till  you  arc  close  under  the  groat  Pyramid,  and  look  up  at 
the  huge  blocl^  rising  above  you  into  the  sky,  that  the  oonsciousnesa 
is  forced  upon  you  tliat  this  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  mountain  that 
tbe  art  of  man  haa  prwluced. 

The  view  from  the  top  has  the  same  vivid  contrast  of  Life  and 
Death  which  makca  all  wide  views  in  Egypt  striking — the  Desert 
and  the  green  plain:  only  here,  the  view  over  the  Desert — the  African 
Desert — being  much  more  extensive  than  elsewhere,  one  gathers  in 
better  the  notion  of  the  wide  heaving  ocean  of  sandy  billows  which 
hovers  on  the  edge  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  The  whole  line  of  the 
minarets  of  Cairo  is  also  a  peculiar  feature — peculiar,  because  it  ia 
strange  to  see  a  modern  Egyptian  city  which  is  a  grace  instead  of  a 
deformity  to  the  view.  \  ou  also  seo  the  strip  of  Dewrt  running 
into  the  green  plain  on  the  east  of  the  Nile,  which  marks  Ueliopolu 
and  Goshen 

The  strangest  feature  in  the  view  is  the  platform  on  which 
tlie  Pyramids  stand.  It  completely  dispels  the  involuntary  notion 
that  one  has  formed  of  the  solitary  abruptness  of  the  Three  Pyra- 
mids. Not  to  speak  of  the  groups,  in  the  distance,  of  Abou-Sir, 
Sakarik,  and  Dasbur — the  whole  platform  of  this  greatest  of  them 
all,  is  a  maze  of  Pyramids  and  tombs.  Three  little  ones  stand 
beside  the  first,  three  also  beside  the  tliird.  The  second  and  third 
are  each  surroandcd  by  traces  of  square  enclosures,  and  their  eastern 
&ceB  are  approaches  through  enormona  masses  of  ruins  as  if  of 
eome  great  temple;  whilst  tlic  fir^t  is  enclosed  on  three  sides  by 
long  rows  of  massive  tombs,  on  which  you  look  down  from  tlie 
top  BS  on  the  plats  of  a  atono-garden.  You  see  in  short  that 
H  ia  the  most  sacred  and  froqncntf^d  part  of  that  vast  cemetery 
which  extends  oil  along  the  Western  ri<i^  for  twenty  miles  behind 
McmpUis. 

It  ia  only  by  going  round  the  whole  place  in  detail  that  the  con- 
troat  between  its  present  and  its  ancient  state  ia  disclosed.     One  ia 
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inclined  to  imngine  that  the  Pyrsraids  aro  imnratable,  mnd  tbU  nich 
&8  yoa  sec  them  now  sQch  they  were  always.  Of  disUuii  fiewi  this 
u  true,  but  ukinu  thtrm  ncur  at  liiuul  it  U  more  easy  from  the  existing 
Txi'ma  to  conceive  KuruBC  oa  it  wuh,  tiiiiii  it  i»  to  oouccivc  iht*  PyrL> 
luidAl  pktitirm  as  it  was.  The  stnooth  casing  of  part  of  the  toft  of 
the  Second  Pjrrainid,  and  the  magniBcent  granito  blocks  wliicli  form 
tha  lower  stages  of  the  thirtl.  sen'o  to  show  what  thej  muiit  liave  hocn 
all,  from  top  to  bottom;  the  first  and  second,  brilliant  white  or 
yitlUtw  limeatono,  smooth  from  top  to  bottom,  instead  of  those  rudo 
(liriiuintcl  miuaea  M-hicU  tlicJr  stripiwl  m\m  now  iiresciit;  the  third, 
ull  glutting  with  the  rod  granite  fruni  tho  First  Cataract  As  it  is, 
they  have  the  barbarous  look  of  Stonohcngo ;  but  then  they  must 
havd  shone  with  the  polish  of  an  age  already  ricli  with  civilisation, 
and  tJiat  tlio  more  remarkable  wlicn  it  is  I'emembored  that  tlicae 
granite  blocks  which  fbmisheil  the  ont^niile  of  tlie  tliird  and  inside 
of  tho  first,  must  have  come  all  the  way  from  the  First  Cataract 
It  also  sooms  from  Herodotus  and  othciv,  thot  thc«e  smooth  out- 
ajdca  wore  covered  with  sculpturos.  Thou  you  must  buikl  ap  or 
uncover  the  massive  tombs,  now  hrukcu  ur  cliuUud  nJUi  sand,  ao  as 
to  restore  the  aspect  of  vast  strcols  of  t^jmbs.  like  those  on  the 
Appian  Way,  out  of  which  the  Great  Pyramid  would  rise  like  a 
catliodral  above  smaller  churches.  Lastly,  you  must  enclose  the  twoj 
other  Pyramids  with  stone  precincts  and  gigantic  gateways, 
above  all  you  must  restore  the  Sphinx,  as  ho  (for  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  a  female  Sphinx  vioa  almost  unknown)  was  in  the  days 
of  his  glory. 

Even  now,  after  all  that  wo  bare  seen  of  colossal  statues,  there 
was  something  stu{>endous  in  the  sight  of  that  enormous  head — ^its 
vast  projecting  wig,  its  great  oars,  its  open  eyes,  tho  red  colour  stir 
visible  on  ita  chow,  the  immense  projection  of  the  whole  lower 
of  its  face.  Yet  what  mnst  it  have  been  when  on  its  head  tliore 
waa  the  royal  helmet  of  Egypt;  on  its  chin  tlie  roysl  Iward; 
when  tiie  stone  pavement  by  which  men  approached  the  Pyramit 
ran  up  between  its  paws ;  when  immediately  under  its  bixiast  an' 
altar  stood  from  which  the  smoke  went  up  into  the  gigantic  noatrila 
of  tliat  nose,  now  >'anished  from  the  face,  never  to  be  conceived 
again.  All  this  is  known  with  certainty  from  the  remains  which 
actually  exist  deep  under  tho  sand  on  which. you  stand,  aa  yot 
look  up  from  a  distance  into  the  broken  but  still  expressivel 
fcntui'cs. 

And  for  what  purpose  was  this  Sphinx  of  Sphinxes  called  into 
being— fls  much  greater  than  all  other  Sphinxes  as  tlie  Pyramids  are 
greater  than  all  other  temples  or  tomlM  ?  If,  as  ia  likely,  he  lay 
couched  at  the  entrance,  now  deep  in  sand,  of  the  vast  approach  to 
the  second,  that  is,  the  Central  Pyramid,  so  as  to  form  an  easential 
part  of  this  immense  group ;  still  more,  if,  as  seems  poaubb,  then 
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wu  once  intended  to  be  (according  to  the  nsoal  arrangements  which 
nerer  left  a  solitary  Sfwinz  any  more  than  a  solitary  obelisk)  a 
brother  Sphinx  on  the  Northern  side,  as  this  on  the  »>utfaem  side 
of  the  approach,  its  situation  and  significance  was  woi-thy  of  its 
grandeur.  And  if,  further,  the  Sphinx  was  the  giant  representative 
of  Koy^ty,  then  it  fitly  guards  the  greatest  of  Boyal  sepulchres ;  and, 
with  Its  half  human,  h^  animal  form,  is  the  best  welcome  and  the 
best  fiuewell  to  the  history  and  religion  of  Egypt 


CHAPTER   I. 
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PAET  n.— THE  JOUIJNEY  FROU  CAIRO  TO  JERUSALESt 
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PENINSCTLA  OF  SINAT. 
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II  I.  TndiUoos  oT  the  Biitoiy.  1.  Anb  TwlHioos— of  Mowm,  3.  Qrock  TrnditiotiB. 
3.  l£arir  Traditions. 

IV.  ItoutQ  or  tho  Isnelltes.  1.  PaMORs  of  the  Bed  See.  3.  Varuhand  Eliiit.  3.  En- 
onnipmont  bj  tbe  Red  S«a.  4.  Wildcmcaa  of  &a.  &.  Choice  between  Sorb&l  aud 
Ot-licl  Mouaa  aa  Sinai     C  Special  loonlitica  of  tbe  Hialory. 

V.  Later  History  of  tbe  Pooioaula.  1.  Riijuh's  Visit  2.  Joaopbtw.  3.  St  Paul  4. 
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SfAc.    Sioaitic  Inicriptioas. 


The  Peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai  is,  geographically  and 
geologically  speaking,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  districta 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  combinea  tlie  three  grant! 
features  of  earthly  scenery — the  6ea,  the  desert,  and  the 
mountains.  It  occupies  also  a  position  central  to  three 
countries,  Jistinguiahed,  not  merely  for  their  history,  but 
for  their  geography,  amongst  all  other  nations  of  the 
world — Egypt,  Arabia,  Palestine.  And  lastly,  it  has 
been  the  scene  of  a  history,  as  unique  as  its  situation  ^ 
by  which  the  fate  of  the  three  nations  which  surround  it, 
and  through  them  the  fate  of  the  whole  world,  has  been 
determined. 

It  is  a  just  remark  of  Chevalier  Bunsen,  that  "  Egypt 
has,  properly  speaking,  no  history.  History  was  born  on 
that  night  when  Moses  led  forth  his  people  from  Goshen." 
Most  fully  is  this  felt  as  the  traveller  emerges  from  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile,  the  study  of  the  Egyptian  monuments, 
and  finds  himself  on  the  broad  track  of  the  Desert.  In 
tliose  monument^s,  nKiguificeiit  and  instructive  as  they 
are,  he  sees  groat  kings,  and  mighty  deeds — the  father, 
the  Hon.  and  the  children, — the  sacrifices,  the  conquests, 
the  corouatious.  But  there  is  no  before  and  aller,  no 
anrolting  of  a  great  drama,  no  beginning,  middle,  and 
cud  of  a  moral  progress,  or  even  of  a  mournful  decline. 
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In  the  desert,  on  the  contrary,  the  moment  the  green 
6elds  of  Egypt  recede  from  our  view,  sUU  more  when 
we  reach  the  I<£d  Sco,  the  further  and  ftirthcr  wc  ftdvauce 
into  the  Desert  and  tlu?  mountains,  we  feel  that  every- 
thing henceforward  is  contiuuoiu,  Uiat  tliere  in  a  «uist:uDed, 
and  protracted  interest,  increoising  more  and  more,  liU 
it  renohcs  its  highest  point  in  Palestine,  in  Jerusiilem, 
on  Calvary,  and  on  Olivet.  And  in  the  Desert  of  Sinai 
this  inlcrciit  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  there  it  stands 
ulone.  Over  alJ  the  other  great  scenes  of  human  history, 
— Palestine  itself,  Egypt,  Greece  and  Itjily, — euccessivo 
tides  of  great  recollections  have  rolled,  each  to  a  certain 
extent  obliterating  the  traces  of  the  former.  But  in  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai  there  is  nothing  to  interfere  with  the 
effect  of  that  single  event.  The  Exodus  is  the  one  only 
stream  of  history  thiit  has  passed  through  this  wonderful 
region, — a  history,  which  has  for  itfl  background  the  whole 
maguificence  of  Egypt,  and  for  its  distant  horizon,  the 
forms,  as  yet  unborn,  of  Judaism,  of  Mahometanism,  of 
Christianity. 

It  is  this  district,  which,  for  the  sake  of,  atd  in  con- 
nection with  that  history,  it  is  here  proposed  briefly  to 
describe, 

I.  The  great  limestone  lunge  of  Syria,  which  be- 
gins in  the  north  from  Lebanon  and  extends  through 
■SulSd^  the  whole  of  Palestine,  terminates  on  the  south  in 
*^  a  wide  table-land,  which  reaches  eastward  far  into 

Arabia  Petraea,  and  westward  far  into  AlVica.  At  the  point 
where  this  rocky  mass  descends  from  Palestine,  another 
element  falls  in,  which  at  once  gives  it  a  character  distinct 
from  mountainous  tracts  in  other  parts  of  the  world ; 
namely,  that  waterless  region  of  the  earth,  which  extends 
from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Persian 
Crulf,  under  Uie  familiar  name  of  the  Desert.  But  its  char' 
actcr,  both  as  a  wilderness  and  as  a  mountain  country,  ia 
broken  by  three  great  clefts,  wliich  divide  its  several  por- 
tions from  each  other.  The  westernmost  of  these  clelts  k 
the  deep  valley,  which  descending  from  the  mountains 
Abyssinia  cuiiUiins  tlie  course  of  the  solitary,  mysteri' 
and  majestic  river,  with  the  green  strip  of  verdure  1 
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ite  banlcs,  whicli  forms  the  land  of  Egypt.  The  seooinl 
runs  almost  parallel  to  this — the  bed  not  of  a  fiTlilizing 
stream,  but  of  a  desolate  sea, — the  Ai*abian  Gulf  of  ti»e 
Greeks,  the  Gulf  of  Suez  in  modem  geography.  The  third 
anil  easleramost  cleft  at  its  southern  extreuiJty  is  similar  in 
uharatter  to  the  second,  and  forms  the  Klanitic  GiUf  of 
the  Greeks,  the  modern  Gulf  of  'Akabji ;  but  further  north 
it  passes  into  the  deep  and  wide  valley  of  tiic  'Arabah, 
which  in  turn  communicates  with  the  still  deeper  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  runnirir  np  into  the  heiirt  of  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon,  the  original  basis  from  which  the  whole  cf  Uie 
system  takes  lU  departure. 

Jt  is  between  (hose  two  Gulfs,  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
id  the  Gulf  of  *A  kaba,  that  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  g 
lies.  From  them  it  derives  its  confcict  with  the  sea, 
and  tlierefore  with  the  world ;  wliich  is  one  striking  dis- 
tinction between  it  and  the  rest  of  tlie  vnst  desert  of  which 
it  forms  a  part.  From  hardly  any  point  in  the  Sinaitio 
range  is  the  view  of  the  sea  wholly  exclud(;d ;  from  the 
highest  points  both  of  ite  branches  are  visible;  il«  waters, 
bine  with  a  depth  of  color  more  like  that  of  some  of  the 
Swiss  lakes  than  of  our  northern  or  midland  seas,  its 
tides  imparting  a  life  to  the  dead  landscape, — familiar  to 
modern  travellers  from  tiio  shores  of  the  Atlantic  or 
German  Ocean ;  but  strange  and  inexplicable  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  ancient  world,  whose  only  knowledge 
of  the  sea  was  the  v.i.st  tideless  Like  which  washed 
the  coast*  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  Greece,  and  Italy.  It 
must  have  always  brought  to  the  mind  of  those  who 
Htood  on  its  shores,  that  thoy  were  on  the  waters  of 
B  new,  and  almost  unknown,  world.  Those  tides  coino 
rolling  in  from  the  vast  Indian  Ocean ;  and  with  the 
Indian  Ocean  these  two  gulfs  nre  the  chief  channels 
of  communication  from  Ihe  Northern  world.  The  white 
ahells  which  strew  their  shores,  the  forests  of  subma- 
rinu  vegetation  which  gave  the  whole  sea  its  Hebrew 
appellation  of  the  '*  Sea  of  Weeds,"  the  trees  of  coral, 
whose  huge  trunks  may  be  seen  even  on  the  dry  shoro, 
with  the  red  rocks  and  red  sand,  which  esj>ecially  in  the 
Gulf  of  *Akaba  bound  its  sides, — ail  bring  before  us  ttie 
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mightier  mass  of  the  Red  or  Erythrrean*  Oeean^  the  corni 
strands  of  the  Indian  Arohipclngo,  of  which  these  two 
gulfs  with  their  peculiar  products  are  thi;  northern  olT- 
shoota.  The  Peninsula  itself  h;ia  been  ihe  scene  of  but 
one  cycle  of  human  evenU.  But  it  ha*,  Uirongh  it*  iw*> 
watery  boundaries,  been  encircled  with  two  tides  of 
history,  which  must  not  he  forgotten  in  the  association/ 
which  give  it  a  foremost  place  in  the  gcogmphy  and  \us 
tor)-  of  the  world ;  two  tides,  never  flowing  together,  one 
falling  as  the  other  ro.se,  hut  imparting  to  each  of  tlio  two 
barren  valleys  through  which  they  flow  a  lifo  and  activity 
hardly  lens  than  that  which  has  so  long  animated  the 
valley  of  the  Nile.  The  two  great  lines  of  Indian  tratfin 
have  alternately  passed  up  the  eastern  and  the  westeni 
gulf;  and,  though  unconnected  with  the  greater  events  of 
the  Peninsula  of  Sinai«  the  commerce  of  Alexandna  and 
the  communications  of  England  with  India,  which  now 
pass  down  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  are  not  without  interest^  as 
^ving  a  lively  image  of  the  ancient  importance  of  the 
twin  Gulf  of  'Akaba.  That  gulf,  now  whully  deserted, 
was,  in  the  times  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  the  great 
thoroughfare  of  the  fleets  of  Solomon  and  Jehoshaphat, 


*  Tho  appeUtioQ  "  IU4  Sw,"  u  up- 
|)lied  iliatinolly  to  the  two  gul&  of 
Sum,  8ik1  'Akabo,  ia  oompantively 
Bodflra.  It  s&omx  lo  hAre  baoB  apfiUod 
to  Lboni  oalj  u  conliimntiona  o(  tlio 
Indiu  Ocvan,  to  which  the  name  of 
tiie  Brythneao  or  Red  &a  wna  givpo. 
At  H  Uiiio  whoo  tbe  two  galft  wsre 
koown  to  ilN  nobnwB  odIjt  b;  tbe  nuno 
nf  {tie  "Se^  (i(  W«ciU,"  nud  to  tliB 
■irM'lts  by  tbs  Dftmo  of  the  Bayii  c^ 
Arabia  Jiod  Klath.  Tbia  in  itwlf  iiiakc-s 
.t  probablo  that  ibe  oatno  of  "  Rod  "  waa 
donred  fram  i)»e  oonUs  of  il>e  lodwn 
OortD,  iDd  makea  it  impoasibte  that  it 
shoold  h«TO  boro  rrum  "  Kdom^"-^ 
(he  Diuunloios  oT  Kdoin,  at  ia  wfll 
known,  Iiardlj  rcachiag  lo  tho  ahoroa 
of  tho  gulf  of  'Akaba,  ocrtoinlj  ool  to 
tho  flhorea  of  the  ooeiui.  "  Ar  wai 
.KDCrgoil  from  ibo  nwutli  of  a  HinaU 
defile^"  WTili-8  tlio  late  Cuptaiu  New- 
boM,  in  ilt-Kcnbioff  his  visit  to  t)to 
taouatiUD  of  KakOa  near  TAr,  "t)>* 
wat«ra  of  Uiia  socrod  gulf  buret  upon 
oar  Tinr;    tbe   maxtuat    marked    with 


annular,  cnMCODl^bapcd,  nod  imgnlar 
blotoliea  of  n  puTpIiali  red,  extoadioft  a* 
far  aa  the  e;e  could  roacb.  Tlit;jr  vera 
ouriofulj  ooatmted  with  tbe  b«aulifal 
aqua-msrina  of  ibe  water  lying  ever 
the  white  oonl  neb.  This  red  oolor 
I  ascertained  to  bo  oaosod  by  tbe  aub* 
Jncent  red  suidatooo  and  reddish  oonl 
reefii;  a  simQar  pbemmeiMni  [a  obaerred 
iu  tlio  straits  of  Babel-Uaudob,  aud  abo 
Dear  Suez,  particularly  wUeo  tho  raye 
of  tlie  fiUQ  fitU  on  tbo  water  at  a  &nwQ 
angle. '^ — JooRL  of  IL  AaiaL  Society, 
No.  xiii.,  p,  78.  This  nccurute  descrip* 
tiOQ  ia  dooieJre  as  to  tbo  origio  of  the 
□omo,  though  Ouptnin  Xcwbold  drawl 
no  atid)  ioftrence.  The  Hebrew  word 
"ahpb,"  though  used  comtswily  (bt 
"Hugs"  or  "ruslioa,"  would  by  an  easy 
change  be  applied  to  nuy  aqueous  vc^e- 
tatioa  (see  DioUrich's  Abbaoiiluiigeii, 
pp.  17,  23-2&>;  Just  ti»  Pliny  (xiii.  2&) 
epenka  of  it  ws  "a  vast  foreet;'*  "  Rtw 
iMvm  mare  et  lotiu  orwotia  ocaaota 
refgrtua  at  ayhiit."  (Rlltar.  Sinai,  U<^- 
iSZ.)    Sn  Part  XL,  p.  148. 
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le  only  point  in  the  second  pcn'od  of  their  history 
which  brought  tlie  Israelites  into  connection  with  the  scenes 
of  the  earliest  wanderings  of  their  nation. 

Such  are  the  western  and  eastern  bonndarios  of  this 
mountain  tract;  striking  to  the  eye  of  the  geofo'apher, 
lis  the  two  parallels  to  that  narrow  Egyptian  land  from 
which  the  Israelites  came  forth  ;  important  to  the  his 
torian,  aa  the  two  links  of  Europe  and  Asia  with  tJie 
great  ocean  of  the  south — aa  the  two  points  of  contact 
between  the  Jewish  people  and  the  civilization  of  the 
Ancient  world.  From  the  summit  of  Mount  St.  Catherine, 
or  of  Um-Shiimer,  a  wandering  Israelite  might  have  seen 
the  beginning  and  the  en<I  of  his  nation's  greatness.  On  Uie 
one  side  lay  the  sea  through  which  they  had  escaped  from 
the  bondage  of  slavery  and  idolatry — still  a  mere  ti-ibe  of 
the  shepherd.*!  of  the  Desert.  On  the  other  side  lay  the 
seuj  up  which  were  afterwards  conveyed  the  treasures  of 
the  Indies,  to  adorn  the  palace  and  the  temple  of  the 
capital  of  a  mighty  empire. 

Of  the  three  geological  elements  which  compose 
the  Peninsula  itself/  the  first  and  the  most  exten-  nui^u  ou 
sive  is  the  northern  tahle-Iand  of  limestone  which 
is  known  as  the  Desert  of  the  **  Tih,"  or  the  "  Wanderings.' 
It  is  supported  and  enclosed  by  long  horizontal  ranges,  wliich 
keep  this  uniform  cha^acte^  wherever  they  are  seen.  They 
are  the  same  which,  under  the  n:ime  of  the  Mountains  of 
Rahah,  first  meet  the  eye  of  the  traveller  approaching 
Suez  from  Egypt,  as  forming  the  western  boundary  of 
the  great  plateau ;  the  same  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
Mountains  of  the  Tih,  run  along  its  southern  border,  us 
seen  from  SerbiU  or  St.  Catherine;  and  which,  under  the 
same  name,  form  it^  eastern  border,  aa  seen  from  Mount 
Hor.  Uowcver  much  the  other  mountains  of  the  Peninsula 
vary  in  form  or  height,  the  mounfciins  of  the  Tih  are  always 
alike;  always  faithful  to  their  t:ihular  outline  and  blanched 
desolation.     It  is  this  which  gives  them  a  natural  attiaity 

*  For  a  ladd  ucoaut  of  tbo  geolQ^  pC  iu:  also  to  BoBegger'a  run,  and  to 

of  lite  Pmiiual%  1  nfor  to  b  tojuaLiIo  Mr.  Ucfg'n  iii«p  and  pnpor  in  JuDCtiau'a 

r  oa  tttf  lobjeot  toy  Captaia  New-  i^dinburg  PbUoeoi^tcw    Jottiiul,    Toh 

te   Ibe  UmSna  Joonwl,   vol  sir.  xlviiL,  p.  193,  xUx.,  p.  S8. 
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of  appearance  with  the  two  long  limestone  walls  whicl 
confine  the  traveller's  view  down  tlie  Valley  of  the  Nile 
from  Cairo  to  Thebes ;  and,  ngain,  to  the  unbroken  line  of 
nmuntains  which  runs  alonj*  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan, 
from  the  Dead  Sea  to  Mount  Hermun.' 

One  solitary  st^ition-house  and  fort  marks  thia  wilder- 
ness. It  probably  derives  its  name  of  Nakhl.  the  "  Palm," 
from  an  adjacent  palm-grove,  now  vanished  j  a  minaturo 
in  this  respect  of  the  midway  station  for  the  great  Syrwn 
desert — "^Tadmor,"  "Palmyra" — the  palm-jrrove  stntion 
of  Solomon  and  Zenobia,  whence  in  like  manner  the  palma 
are  now  said  to  have  disappeared.'  It  seems  to  have  no 
peculiar  features,  beyond  the  general  clmracl^r  of  its 
horizoiitid  hills,  and  its  one  wide  undulating  pebbly  plain. 
If  any  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  mentioned  in  the 
Pectateuch  were  in  this  portion  of  the  Peninsula,  it  is 
useless  to  seek  for  them ;  nor  is  there  apparently  any 
passage  or  scene  in  their  wanderings  which  derives  any 
specif  light  from  its  scenery.  Its  one  interest  now  is  the 
passage  of  the  Mecca  pilgrimage. 

1  Tii«  The  plateau  of  the  Tlh  is  succeeded  by  the  sand* 
rf**ttSJ^  stone  mountains  which  form  the  first  approach  to  the 
er-BMBiih.  highest  Slnaitic  range,  called  by  the  general  Arabic 
name  for  a  high  mountain,  the  "  Tdr."  One  narrow  pbin  or 
belt  uf  sand,  called  from  that  circumstance  the  "  Debbetrcr- 
Karalch,"  divides  the  table-land  of  the  north  from  these 
mountains  of  the  south;  the  hills  of  "the  Tih" — the  seat 
of  the  tribe  thence  called  "  Tiy aha,"— from  the  hills  of  the 
"Tor,"  the  seat  of  the  tribe  thence  called  **Towara." 
From  Serbill  and  St.  Catherine  this  yellow  line  of  sand  is 
distinctly  visible ;  and  seems  to  be,  as  its  name  implies, 
the  only  tract  of  pure  sand  winch  the  desert  of  Sinai 
presents.     The  name  is  of  itself  euflicient  to  indicate  to 


*  Tbo  Tth  liAS  been  travencU  Rod 
dcacnbed  bjr  BuppcU,  fiQTckhanlt,  tad 
n&rtltU  from  ea«t  lo  vest^  and  by 
Bol>iUMJ  fTXHD  Boutli  lo  iiortii.  The 
bUMgo  of  Ike  Canvmo  bna  b»eu  dcMribcd 
by  Rd|)peU  Mod  Baitloll.  I  did  uot  aao  it, 
•XOTpt  TrotD  a  dbUDce. 

*  Caiu's  KocoQcctiooa  of  tbe  Rut, 
YvL     ii,  jk    615.     la   it    quilo    ocrtun 


tliat  "Tudiuor"  and  ■'PaluiTn"  an 
derived  from  the  pabrat  A  p*lm  !■ 
li)  Hebrew  "  TainiLr,"  and  not  "  Tad- 
iBor  ;^'  BDd  in  Qreek  (ami  Joseplius 
SBja  tbat  Uie  Greeks  gave  tt  tho  oiima 
of  PalinynO  "PtiOMiix''  {t>a:vil)  8m 
HitiEig;  ^isdirilt  dcr  Dcubfcheu  Uor 
Keiiliiudiacbea  GaaeUaebaft,  toL  TtU. 
222. 
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the  experienced  geographer,  what  the  traveller  goon  leania 
by  ab3ervalion,  that  sand  is,  properly  speaking,  the  excep- 
tion and  not  the  rule  of  the  Arabian  desert.  In  the 
usual  route  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  and  fVom  Suez  to  *Akaba, 
it  occurs  only  once  in  any  great  quantity  or  deptli :  namel}', 
in  the  hills  iniinediately  about  Hudt^riih,^  where,  it  would 
eeeni,  the  Dcbbet-errKamleh  terminates  on  reaching  the 
fcandstonc  clitTs  which  here  shut  off  both  it  and  the 
table-land  of  the  Tib  from  the  Gnlf  of  'Akaba.  There, 
after  traversing  the  whole  Peninsula  on  hard  ground  of 
gravel,  pebble,  or  rock,  the  traveller  again  finds  himself 
in  the  deep  sand-drifts  which  he  has  not  seen  since  he 
left  them  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Nile,  en- 
\  eloping  the  temples  of  Ipsambul,  and  the  Serapeura 
of  Memphis.  It  is  important  to  notice  this,  partly  as  a 
correction  of  a  popular  error,  partly  as  an  illustration, 
liegative  indeed,  but  not  altogether  worthless,  of  the 
nnJTative  oi'  the  Pentateuch.  Wliatever  other  suiVerings 
the  Israelites  may  have  undergone,  the  great  Band-driita 
which  the  armies  of  Cambyses  encountered  in  the  desert 
of  Africa  are  never  mentioned,  nor  coiild  have  been  men- 
tioned, in  their  journeyings  through  the  ^\^lderness  of  Sinai. 

This  brings  us  to  the  mountains  of  the  T6r  (as  ^  ,^ 
distinct  from  the  Tih),  which  form,  strictly  speak-  uonnuii..»f 
ing,  the  mountain-land  of  tiiu  Peninsula.  Xhis  mass 
of  mountains,  rising  in  their  highest  points  to  the  height  of 
more  than  yuOO  feet,  forms  the  southern  tower,  if  one  may 
use  the  expression,  of  that  long  belt  or  chain  of  hills,  of 
which  the  northern  bulwark  is  the  double  range  of  J^ebanon. 
IL  is  the  southern  limit  of  the  history  of  the  Israelites. 
Their  boundaries,  in  the  narrower  sense,  were  Dan  and 
Beersheba ;  in  the  wider  sense,  Lebanon  and  Sinai.^ 

It  is  with  the  configuration  and  aspect  of  this 
district  that  we  are  now  chiefly  concerned.     The  Kt».  *■* 
sandy  plain  which  parts  it  from  the  table-laud  of 
the  Tih  on  the  north  has  been  already  noticed.     A  similar 
plain,  though  apparently  of  gravel  rather  thanof  sand,  under 
the  name  of  £l-Kd'V  '^  the  plain,"  runs  along  its  south* 


t  See  Purl,  n.,  p.  146. 
'SMCbvierXU. 
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weatern  base,  generally  reaching  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
Suez ;  but  at  times  intemxpted  by  a  lower  line  of  hills, 
which  form  a«  it  were  the  outposts  of  the  Sinaitjc  range 
itself,  and  contain  the  two  singular  mountains,  known  ro- 
spectivelyas  the  mountains  of  i\'akus  (tho  Bell),  and  Mok- 
atteb  (the  writing).  On  their  north-western  sidOj  and  on 
the  whole  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula,  the  mouu- 
t&ins  or  thu  Tdr  descend  so  steeply  on  the  shores  of  the 
respective  gulfs  of  the  Red  Sea,  that  there  is  little  more 
than  the  boach  left  between  the  precipitous  clilTs  and  the 
rising  tides. 

ib)  Tki  From  these  shores  or  plains  the  traveller  ascends 
*^*^  into  the  mountain  triangle  of  which  they  form  the 
three  sides.  It  is  sppruached  for  tlie  most  part  by  rugged 
passes,  leading  to  the  higher  land  above,  from  which 
spring  the  clills  and  mountains  themselves.  These 
begin  in  a  gradual,  but  terminute  usually  in  a  very 
steep,  ascent— almost  a  staircase  of  rock — resembling 
the  "  Puertas"  of  the  Andalusian  table-land ;  that, 
for  example,  of  Gaucin,  on  the  way  from  Gibraltar 
to  Rouda;  or  of  Sappliira,  on  the  way  from  Malaga 
to  Granada.  To  tliese  steep  and  rugged  defiles  ia 
given  the  name  of  "  Nakb,"  or  "  'Akaba."  It  is  from 
one  of  these — that  down  which  the  Egyptian  pilgrim- 
age descends,  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  lied  ^^ea 
— that  the  gulf  and  town  of  'Akaba  derives  its  name.* 
The  others  of  note,  are  the  Nakb-Badera,  which  is 
the  chief  entrance  to  the  cluster  of  SerbtU;  the 
Nakb-llilwy,  to  the  cluster  of  Sinai ;  the  Nakb-Um* 
Rachi,  through  which  the  whole  range  is  approached  from 
the  "  Tih."* 

The  cluster  itself  consists  (speaking  in  general 
and  popular  lanjruage)  of  two  formations — sand- 
stone, and  granite  or  porphyry.  These  two  formations,  of 
which  it  may  bo  said  generally  that  the  first  constitutes  the 


(e)  TbA 


>  Tboe  it  another,  'Alnb&-«i-Sium — 
"Ibo  Phi  oT  tbe    Sjrrian   l%nmBgo" 

— cm  th«  eut«rn  side  of  tb«  'Araboh 
Iho  BanAfaardt'e  Axabin,  it,  M)  wbioh 


forma  the  pe*t  ascent  from  the  lower  Tpv- 
el  of  Ar*bia  to  the  higher  level  uf  SjtU. 
*  For  tlie  four  puses  to  the  Tih  bm 
Stawvt,  Tcot  Aod  Kbau*  p.  167. 
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northern;  nnd  the  latter  the  Bouthcm  (KvisioD,  play  an 
ifn{H>rtaot  part,  both  in  ita  outward  aspect  nnd  in  iU 
history.  To  these  it  owes  the  deptli  and  variftty  of 
colour,  which  distinguish  it  from  almost  all  other  niouii- 
tninous  scenery.  Sandstone^  and  granite  alike  lend  the 
strong  red  hue,  which,  when  it  extends  further  east- 
ward, is,  according  to  some  interpretations,  connected 
with  the  name  of  "  Edom.'*  It  was  long  ago  described 
by  Diodorus  SicuJus  as  of  a  bright  scarlet  hue,  and 
is  represented  in  legendary  pictures  as  of  a  brilliant 
crimson.  But  viewed  even  in  the  soberest  light,  it 
gives  a  richness  to  the  whole  mountain  landscape  which 
ia  wholly  unknown  in  the  gray  nnd  brown  suits  of 
OUT  northern  hills.  Sandstone,  moreover,  when,  as  ia 
the  "Wiidy  Mogiira,  and  on  the  clifla  which  line  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  it  has  become  liable  to  the 
infinnities  of  age  and  the  depredations  of  water, 
presents  us  with  those  still  more  extraordinary  hues, 
of  which  the  full  description  must  be  reserved  for  the 
scene  of  their  greatest  exemplification  in  the  rocks  of 
Petra.*  In  these  formations,  too,  we  tmce  the  con- 
nection of  the  Sinaitic  range  with  the  two  adjacent 
coontncs,  and  with  the  historical  purposes  to  which  their 
materials  have  been  turned.  The  limestone  ranges  of 
the  Tih,  in  their  abutment  on  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  fur- 
nished the  quarries  of  the  Pyramids.  It  was  the  soft 
surface  of  these  sandstone  clifts  which,  in  the  Wady 
Mokattcb,  oftered  ready  tablets  to  the  writers  of  the  so- 
called  Sinaitic  inscriptions  and  engravings,  and  to  Egyptian 
sculptors  in  the  Wady  Megara  and  the  valley  of  Surbiltr 
el-Kedem,  just  as  the  continuation  of  the  same  formation, 
ar  away  to  the  south-west,  re-appears  in  the  consecrated 
quarries  of  the  gorge  of  Silsilis,  whence  were  hewn  the 
vast  materials  for  the  Temples  of  Thebes ;  as  the  same 
cliffs,  far  away  to  the  east^  lent  themselves  to  the  ex- 
cavations of  the  Edomites  and  Nabatieans  at  Petra,  and 
of  ancient  Amnion'  and  Moab  in  tlie  deep  defiles  of  the 
Amon.     So,  too,  the  granite   mountains,  on  whose  hard 


»  See  P»rt  U,  XTiL 
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1)1001(8  vere  written  the  Ten  Comnumdmeats  of  tht^  Moflaie 
Law,  luid  vhosii  wild  rents  and  &ntnstiu  formB  have 
furnished  the  basis  of  so  many  monastic  or  Bedouin 
legends,  remppear  in  Kjrypt  at  the  First  Catanirt.  in 
the  grotesque  rucks  that  surruund  Uie  island  of  Phila;,  and 
in  the  vast  quarries  of  Syene;  and  are  to  be  found  fur 
off  to  the  cast,  in  Arabia  Telix,  forming  the  vast  gninita:j 
mass'  of  Ohod,  the  scene  of  Maltonict's  tirst  victory  tu 
Medina. 

■ni*Thm       The  mountains,  thus  flanked  by  the  sandston©":! 
oroujMi       formations — being  tbemsolves  the  gi-auitic  kernel 
of  the  whole  region — are  di\'ided  into  two,  or,  perhaps, 
three  groups,  each  witli  a  central  summit.     These  are  (1) 
the  north-western  cluster,  wliich  rises  above  AVitdy  Feiran, 
and  of  which  the  most  remarkable  mountain — being  in 
some  re43pects  also  the  most  remarkable  in  the  wliole  pen-j 
insula — is  .Mount  S(>rhal ;     (2)    the   eastern   and   central' 
cluster,  of  which  the  highest  point  is  Mount  St.  Catherine; 
and  (3)  the  south-eastern  cluster,  wliich  forms  as  it  were 
the  outskirts  of  the  central  mass,   the  highest  point  of 
which  is  Um-Sh6mer,  the  most  elevated  summit  of  tb0< 
whole  range.     Of  these  ftoints  Mount  St.  Catlierine  with 
most  of  its  adjacent  peaks  has  been  ascended  by  many 
travellers ;  Mount  Serbal  by  a  very  few,  of  whom  only  four 
have  recorded  their  ascent ;  Um-Shomcr  has  been  ascended 
by  none  except  Burckhardt,  and  by  him  not  quite  to  thd' 
summit. 

Reserving  for  the  present  the  more  special  characteriatica 
of  these  respective  clusters,  their  genei-al  peculiarities  may' 
be  best  given  in  common.  The  colours'  have  beeal 
already  mentioned.  Ked,  with  dark  green,  ai*e  the 
predominant  hues ;  the  two  are  most  markedly  combined 
in  tlifi  long  line  of  Oebcl  Mousa.  as  Pococko,  with  more 
than  his  usual  observation,  noticed  long  ago.  These 
colours,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Serbal,  ore 


'  Barokhknlt,  it,  331. 

*  Ths  ntoit  •ccurato  dtiacriptioii  of  tb« 
ooloun  oTltM  homitl  a  tlint  g'lveo  bjr  Dr. 
Oltn.  (TrsTela,  L,  312,  3M.)  Utilbrtu- 
Datglf,  no  (nblisbad  tIswi  otot  fttUmpt  It 


The  throo  podia  of  rad  gfwdta  wbkah  i 
orertuutg  Uw  DOrtborn  side  of  Uie  Valley 
of  Cbamooni,  called  flrain  tWr  oohiur  timi 
Aigmtitt  Ami/a,  pro  eoiOB  oolkMi  of  ttv] 
cDloar  ADd  fbnn  or  SIbaL 
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dirersified  by  the  long  streaks  of  purple  which  run 
over  them  from  top  to  bottom.  But  it  is  only  ia 
the  parta  of  the  sandstone  cliffs  where  the  surface  has 
been  broken  away,  jus  in  the  caves  of  the  VV^y  Mejrara, 
or  on  the  shores  of  the  two  gull's,  that  tliey  present 
the  great  variety  of  colour  which  reaches  its  highest  pitch 
fit  Petra. 

Ajiother  feature,  less  peculiar,  but  still  highly  ui«  wa. 
characteristic,  is  the  infinite  complication  of  jagged  '"^*"' 
peaks  anil  varied  riilges.  When  seen  from  a  distance,  as 
from  tlie  hills  between  Sinai  and  'Akaba,  this  presents  as 
fine  an  outline  of  mountain  scenery  as  can  be  conceived, 
but  the  beauty  and  distinctness  of  a  nearer  view  is  lost  in 
its  multiplied  and  intricate  confusion — the  cause  no 
doubt,  in  part,  of  the  numerous  mistakes  made  by  trav- 
ellers in  their  notice  of  the  several  peake  to  be  seen 
from  this  or  that  particular  point.  It  ia  this  charac- 
teristic which  Sir  PVederick  Henniker  has  described, 
with  a  slight  exaggeration  of  expression,  when  lie  says 
that  the  \iew  iVom  Gebel  !Mousa  (where  this  particular 
aspect  is  seen  to  the  greatest  perfection)  is  a£  if 
"Arabia  Petrsea  were  an  ocean  of  lava,  which,  wliilst 
its  waves  were  running  mountains  high,  had  suddenly 
stood  still." 

It  ia  an  equally  striking,  and  more  accurate,  ex-  ,i^  i,,,^. 
pression  of  the  same  traveller,  when  he  speaks  of  '"***°* 
the  whole  range  as  being  '*  the  Alps  unclothed."*  This — 
their  union  of  grandeur  with  desolation — is  the  point  of  their 
scenery  at>solutely  unrivalled.  They  are  the  "  Alps"  of 
Arabia — but  the  Alps  planted  in  the  Desert,  and  therefore 
stripped  of  all  the  clotliing  which  goes  to  make  up  our 
notions  of  Swiss  or  English  mountains ;  stripped  of  the 
variegated  drapery  of  oak,  and  birch,  and  pine,  and 
fir ;  of  moss,  and  grass,  and  fern,  which  to  landscapes 
of  European  hills,  arc  almost  as  essential  as  the  rocks 
and  jKiJiks  themselves.  Of  all  the  charms  of  Switzer- 
land, the  one  which  most  impresses  a  traveller  recently 
returned  from  the  East,  ia   the  breadth  and  depth  of  its 
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verdure.  The  very  name  of  "  Alp"  is  strictly  applied  only 
to  the  green  pastur^-lnnds  enclosed  by  rocks  or  glnciers; — 
n  sight  in  the  European  Alps  so  common,  in  these  Arabian 
Alps  80  wholly  unknown.  The  absence  of  verdure,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  is  due  to  the  absence  of  water — of  those 
perennial  streams  which  arc  at  once  the  creation  and  the 
life  of  every  other  mountain  district. 
Kii<i  Ik*  And  it  is  this,  probably,  combined  with  the  peca- 
***''*°*  Uarity  of  the  atmosphere,  that  produces  the  deep 
stillness  and  consequent  reverberation  of  the  human  voice, 
which  can  never  be  omitted  in  any  enumeratiun  of  the 
characteristics  of  Mount  Sinai.  From  the  highest  point  of 
Ros  Sas^eh  to  its  lower  peak^  a  distance  of  about  sixty 
feet,  the  page  of  a  book,  distinctly  but  not  loudly  read, 
was  perfectly  audible ;  and  every  remark  of  the  various 
groups  of  travellers  descending  from  the  heights  of  the- 
same  point  rose  clearly  to  those  immediately  above  them. 
It  was  the  belief  of  the  Arabs  who  conducted  Niebuhr,* 
that  they  could  make  themselves  heard  across  the  Gulf 
of  'Akaba;  a  belief  doubtless  exaggerated,  yet  probably 
oi-iginated  or  fostered  by  the  great  distance  to  which 
in  those  regions  the  voice  can  actually  be  carried.  And 
it  is  probably  from  the  same  cause  tliat  so  much  attention 
has  been  excited  by  Uie  mysterious  noises  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  heard  on  the  summit  of  Gebel  Monsa^ 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Um-Shdmer,  and  in  the  mountain* 
of  N&kiis,  or  tho  Bell,  so  called  from  the  legend  that  the 
sounds  pi*occod  from  the  bells^  of  a  convent  enclosed 
within  the  mountain.  In  this  hist  instance  the  sound  is 
[lupposcd  to  originate  in  the  rush  of  sand  down  the 
mounttiin  side;  sand,  here,  as  elsewhere,  playing  the 
same  part  as  the  waters  or  snows  of  the  north.  lu 
the  case  of  Gebel  Mousa,  where  it  is  said  that  the  monks 
had  originally  settled  on  the  highest  peak,  but  were  by 


*  DMcripUou  dc  rArabic,  pi  345. 

'  Se«  tb«  picture  nod  duscrtptkiD  of 
tliia  inoaatiim  in  WullsU-d,  il,  24;  and  a 
taoK  completo  and  siuguliuiy  graphjo  ac- 
count by  Cnptaio  Nowiwld,  Journal  or  tb* 
R.  Aeialitt  Suck'ly.  No.  xal,  71). 

>  I  uu  itao  word  "  bell"  ftir  Uw  wko 


of  oorreuivDoo.  Bot  '*the  eound  of 
lb«  cburcb-goiug  bell,"  ia  unlcnowii  in 
tiie  Eaat;  and  "ullki^"  U  really  l}ut 
rude  gymbal  or  Mounding-bgord  luied  m 
Qr««lc  Cburchfli^  aach  ai  are  denritud 
furlhor  00  in  tbo  OoaieDt  of  St,  CWb- 
oribo. 
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these  strange  noises  driven  down  to  their  present  seat 
in  the  valley  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Um-Sh6mer,  where 
it  was  described  to  Bnrckhnrdt  aa  like  the  sonnd  of 
artillery,  the  prec^is*?  caiiSH  liaa  nevpr  heen  ascertained. 
But  in  all  these  instames  the  elFet^t  must  have  been 
heightened  by  the  dcatltlike  silence  of  a  region 
where  the  fall  of  waters,  even  the  trickling  of  brooks, 
is  unknown. 

This  hat  peculiarity  of  the  Sinai  range  brings  us  to 
iniother,  which  has  hardly  been  sufficiently  described  in 
the  accounts  of  the  Desert — namely,  the  valleys  or 
"  wadys.*'* 

It  is  by  a  true  instinct  that  the  Bedouins,  as  a  ^.oTht 
general  rule,  call  the  mounUiins  not  by  any  dis-  ^"'* 
tinctivc  name,  but  after  the  valleys  or  widya  which  surround 
them.  As  in  Europe  the  configuration  of  a  countryj  eape* 
cially  of  a  mountain  country,  depends  on  its  rivers,  so  the 
configuration  of  the  Desert  of  Sinai  depends  on  its  wAdys. 
It  is  necessary  to  use  this  Arabic  name,  because  there  is 
no  English  word  which  exactly  corresponds  to  the  idea 
expressed  by  it.  A  hollow,  a  valley,  a  depression — 
more  or  less  deep,  or  wide,  or  long — worn  or  washed  by 
the  mountain  torrents  or  winter  niins  for  a  few  months 
or  weeks  in  tlie  year — such  is  the  general  idea  of  an 
Arabian  "  wAdy,"  whether  in  the  Desert  or  in  Syria. 
The  Hebrew  word  (nachal),  which  is,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, the  correlative  of  the  Wady  of  the  Arabic,  is  un- 
fortunately confounded  in  our  translation  with  a  distinct 
word  (nahar)  under  the  common  version  of  "river,"  though 
occasionally  rendered,  with  a  greater  attempt  at  accuracy, 
by  the  name  of  "  brook." 

For  a  few  weeks  or  days  in  Uie  winter  these  valleys 
present,  it  is  said,  the  appearance  of  inishing  streams.  A 
graphic  description  is  given  of  this  sudden  conversion  of 
the    dry   bed   of  the   Wady  Mousa  into  a   thundering 


•  Tto  wutd  iK%  (ipcll  bjr  tho  FT'^ch 
tmadijf  M  properljr  «  "liollow  betveec 
btUi,  vbMlMr  diy  or  looiBL"  It  is 
■aid  to  ba  dfiv«i  (mm  "  wndn,'^  a 
ffWii  of  a  ttting*  ligDlQcfttloD,  but  of 


wliidi  fipparentiy  tbs  flmdUDeotal 
idea  must  bo  to  "perforate  by  water." 
NachfOi,  in  liko  rniaaor,  U  prob«bl;  froco 
choiai,  to  "parforate."    Se«  Appeiidix, 
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tnoiintain  iorrcnt,  in  Miss  jMartineiiu's  account  nf  Vt 
Aiiotiier  such  is  recorded  by  Wellatod  near  Tflr.^  The' 
Wiidy  ShcUal  (the  Valley  of  the  Cataract*?)  both  in  iU 
DiLDie  and  aspect  hears  every  trnco  ol*  itH  wintry  cascaiics. 
Hut  their  Ufsual  ai^pcct  is  ahHohilely  hare  and  waste ;  only 
preflenting  the  image  of  thirsty  desolation  the  more 
strikingly,  from  the  constant  indications  of  water  whici 
is  no  longer  there.  Hut  so  essentijiUy  are  they,  in  oth< 
respects,  the  rivers  of  the  De«ert,  and  so  entirely  ai 
they  the  only  likeness  to  rivers  which  an  Amh  couli 
conceive,  that  in  Spain  we  tind  the  name  reprodiici 
by  the  Arab  conquerors  of  Andalnsin;  sometimes,  indeed, 
fitly  enough,  as  applied  to  the  countless  wat-er-courscs  of 
Southern  Spain,  only  filled  like  the  valleys  of  Arabia  by  a 
sudden  descent  of  showers,  or  melting  of  snow  ;  but  some- 
times to  niiglity  rivers,  to  which  the  torrents  of  the  Desert 
uould  furnish  only  the  most  general  parallel.  Few  who 
kposs  to  and  fro  along  the  majestic  river  between  Cadiz  and 
[Sevillo,  remember  that  its  name  is  a  recollection  of  the 
^Desert  far  away*;  the  Arab  could  iind  no  other  appellation 
for  the  Btelifi  than  that  of  "The  Great  Wady "— Guad-^il- 
Khebir." 

To  these  waterless  rivers  the  Desert  owes  its  boundaries, 
its  form,  its  means   of  communication,   as   truly   as   the 


Quoted    In    Hitter,    Sinni,    p.  45G. 

[Thfiso  ijttttUK.'CB,  Ui  wliioh  ntliftre  mi^ht 
■ddeil,  are  a  oomplcio  noswur  U>  tlio 
jbt  ftxprcflsod  by  Mr.  I'aiuikcrley  of 

I  Uio  MKur.ir^  of  NtDbulir'it  .■^tatomeiita  of 

■Ihoee   winter    tomnt*.     (Wklpolu's   Ho- 

flDoirs,  ii,  301.) 

A  »lEtl  riirifQ  reitwrkulilt>  in»tnnee 
of  ilda  violent  ndaptatioa  or  tlie  aoaatj 
eumiHiclfiluro  ol'  ilio  Di>aart  Co  tlie 
thHi-<1  fwturct  ur  Kuropeoa  sconcry, 
baa  Ijtad  poiuiiMi  out  bj  M,  EnR^IIiardt, 

^Id  lita  IcDnicl  \YCT\i  on  tho  TnUej-s  of 
Uonlo  n(i«a.  It  n[)|ienrK  that  in  t)i« 
nuuli  and  Imilli  coniuriva  ilui  vaiUiy 
fiT  SAafl  vru  ooouniwl    by    n    hand   oV 

|:8umc9ns;  and  U.  Kiigi-llianit  ingt^ni- 
oiuly,  though  io  one  or  two  insianwa 
iuteiUiVy,  dcrivbd  tlio  exUUng  qaiucs 
of  Lbe  locnlilios  iu  Uuit  vnUey  from 
|lw«e  stmi^  ocvupfifila.    Amongst  tbasa 

'  Km  tUo  Mi.<nU  ,V'^n»— Unj  Pubm  of  ibe 
Uoon— and  Uio  two  vlUttgn  or  tuttoitt 


of  Atmayal,  aod  tli«  moaDtuhi  ot  Mi 
ctubtl;  of  which  tiifl  fcrmer,  by 
likcaev  of  its  Snt  ayllnble  to 
Arabian  article  ol^  the  latlcr  or 
lerminatura  to  Uie  word  gabei,  cor- 
taioly  confirm  ibo  liypotbettfa  Bui  tbe 
mtxi  curioua  nnd  the  nwat  probftlde 
iv  ihe  tuiruo  of  tlio  huge  gbicier  throogb 
which  ru&lies  the  wild  tonvat  of  tbe 
Tisp.     Hardly  two  obJL-cta  Ifss  hke  oui 

bo    OODCClVtrtl      UlOlll      thHl      DUtlM!      Of    iCO, 

witb  its  lakff  n-Hocliiig  ihfl  gtodvni  in 
tlie  tmnqtiil  wul«r,  and  tbo  abiuulaoC 
BtKftD)  giuliiiifc  frotn  ita  booom,  on  tl! 
DUO  Imiid;  and  on  the  otbir  band.  I 
Rcmity  rivulet  or  pool  id  tlut  bot 
ted  of  ttio  LtcsfTi,  fVingvd  with  palm 
acacia.  iJut  this  was  the  only 
wliieb  ilie  Arabs  hod  of  a  tonree  r*r 
tprinf/ota  rircr.  And  "Al-al- Am,"  ho- 
oordiDKly,  ia  tho  prteont  oaae  t^  tb* 
glaoiiT  of  their  Alpiuo  valley. 
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roantries  or  distrivta  of  Europe  owe  theirs  to  the  living 
stTeums  whicli  divide  ntiige  from  range,  and  nation 
from  nation.  Sometimes,  aa  in  the  Wiidy  Tayibeh  and 
the  Wiidy  Say^I,  a  broad  and  winding  track;  soraetiraes, 
as  in  the  Wudy  Mousa,  closed  between  overarching  clifls; 
sometimes,  as  in  tlie  Wiidy  Es-Sheykh,  having  a  vnstmarg^i 
e:ich  Kidc^  Kuch  SJij  in  a  happier  soil  and  climate,  would 
Kird  ]>u8torage  for  a  thousand  cattle  j  sometinieH,  as  ia 
le  AViidy  Sidri,  expanding  into  a  level  space,  whore  in 
Switzerland  and  Wcslmoreland.  the  Burrounding  preci- 
pices would  descend,  not  as  there  on  a  waste  of  sand  or 
gravtl.  but  on  a  bright  itnd  transparent  lake  ;  they  yet  all 
have  this  in  common,  that  they  arc  the  high  roads  of  the 
Desert :  tlie  stations,  the  tribes,  the  mountains,  are  aa 
truly  along  their  banks,  and  distinguished  by  their 
courses,  as  if  they  were  rivers  or  railroads,  By  observ- 
iag  their  peculiarities,  thcii*  points  of  junction,  and  their 
general  direction,  any  one  who  had  once  traversed 
the  route  from  Cairo  to  Petra,  woukl  probably  find  Jiis 
way  back  without  any  great  risk  or  difficulty.  And,  aa 
ia  western  countries,  amongst  a  variety  of  lesser  streams 
there  is  generally  one  commanding  river  which  absorbs 
all  the  rest,  ami  serves  as  the  main  line  of  coumiunication 
for  the  whole  region,  so  it  is  with  the  w^lya  of  the 
Desert.  Um-yhomer,  St.  Catherine,  and  Serbal,  are  not 
more  decisively  the  dominant  summits  of  the  Sinaitic 
mountains,  than  Ls  the  W2.dy  Ea-8heykh — the  *'  valley  of 
the  saint " — the  queen  of  the  8inaitic  rivers.  The  immense 
curve  by  which  it  vounecLs  the  two  groat  clusters  of  the 
PcnluMida  is  as  clear  in  reality  as  on  the  map. 

Thus  the  general  character  of  the  wadys  as  well  TJnT<e^ 
n»  of  the  mountains  of  Sinai,  is  entire  desolation.  "^'™' 
If  the  mountains  are  naked  Alps,  tlie  valleys  are  dry  rivers. 
But  there  are  exceptions  in  both  instances.  There  is  nearly 
everywhere  a  thin,  it  might  almost  be  said  a  transparent, 
coating  of  vegetation.  There  are  occasional  spots  of  ver 
dure,  which  escape  notice  in  a  general  view,  but  for  that 
very  reason  are  the  more  remarkable  when  observed.  It 
is  said  that  travellers,  on  arriving  at  Lisbon  from  Madrid, 
after  orosaing  the  bare  tablo-land  of  central   Spain,  are 
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sked,  "  Do  yon  rememb<?r  that  tree  you  passed  on  the 
r  The  same  feeling  is  more  strongly  experienced 
in  the  passflgc  of  the  Desert  Not  perh&ps  erery  single] 
tree,  but  every  group  of  trees.  Uvea  in  tlie  tniveller'al 
recollection  ns  distinctly  as  the  towns  an  J  spires  of 
civilised  countries.  Accordingly,  both  the  valleys,  and 
(where;  they  are  not  named  directly  from  the  valleys^  the 
mountains  also  are  usually  named  from  the  slight  vejreta- 
tion  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  each  other. 
The  highest  peak  of  the  whole  ninge  is  kno^vn  by  no  other 
name  than  the  trivial  appellation  of  Um-Sh6mer, — **  the 
mother  of  fennel," — doubtless  from  the  fennel  which 
Burckhardt  describes  as  characteristic  of  the  Peoinsula*, 
That  part  of  the  Kas  Sasiifch,  which  represents,  acoordiag^ 
to  Dr.  Robinson's  view,  the  Horeb  of  Moses,  is  the  "  willow- 
head,"  from  the  group  of  two  or  three  willows  which 
grow  in  the  AVady  Sasafch,  in  its  recesses.  Serbfil  is 
possibly  so  called  from  the  ser,  or  myrrh,  which  creeps 
over  its  ledges  up  to  the  very  summit.  And  (judging, 
by  this  analogy)  the  most  probable  origin  even  of  the 
ancient  "  Sinai "  is  the  scnek  or  acacia,  with  which,  as 
we  know,  it  then  abounded.  The  Wfidy  Abou-Hjimad  is 
from  the  old  fig-tree — the  "  fatlier  of  fig-trees" — in  its  deep 
clefts ;  the  Wady  Sidri  from  its  bushes  of  wild  thorn  ;' 
the  Wady  Sayal  from  the  acacia ;  the  Wady  Tayibeh, 
from  tlie  *' goodly"  water  and  vegetation  it  contains.' 

The  more  definitely  marked  spots  of  verdure, 
however,  are  t!ie  accompaniments  not  of  the  empty 
beds  of  winter  torrents,  but  of  the  few  living,  perhaps  peren- 
nial, springs,  which,  by  the  mere  facts  of  their  rarity,  assume  ^ 
an  importance  difficult  to  be  understood  in  the  moist  scenery 


Tk« 


■  See  Bitter,  Sinai,  pp.  346,  118. 

*Tb«  nstDCB  of  Uiu  Alps  arc,  for  tbe 

iDott   part,   dorirod    from    woid  peca 

Itftjrity  of    th«    lauuiiUb — tint    Wettiir- 

horn,    Silbctbom.    tbo  Juii^ku,  Uont 

Blftni^  and  lb«  liktk    Bui  ana  of  Uie 

^  DOSt  BtHldjig   Ims   rooeired    iu  oame, 

'^Dko  thcKW  Anbiu  liUh,  from  th«  vegv* 

tidiuii  bf  tbe  vaUAjB  ftt  iU  fooL    Tbe 

BurveUous  peak   of  "  Uio  MuUerbom  " 

Ii   to    oallsc,  oot    from    lu    oxtrftordi- 

Borjr    fonuatiDB    uid   slupG,    but  fVom 

«»  Gwl  U»t  Uu  Orst  riflw  of  it  usuollj 


obtaiued  briags   it    bcTsre    tM    in  ooii- 
neotiga  viUi  Ihs   groni    pMtores    aud 
wooda   of    UaU    or    ZufHtVL,    abova 
wtiicb  it  rise*;  "UaU"  being  tfao  pn>> 
Tlocial  wonl  for  mradcKi  or  mead^  of 
which  it  is  Id  bot  only  aootber  fima 
— u  in    Att-dar-Matt,    Ita   village    ob 
Ou   nmd    of   th*   St.   QoUurd   Pua^i 
Tbo  OerasM  uamo  of  tbe  tonuobuu  tai 
tikoa  "tba  peak  of  the  nwuhwi,"  u  th«| 
It&liao  BUM  (for  a  aliuikr  reaaon)  iii 
UouCv     SUvk>---Uio    Hounbun    ^    tbs^ 
Foresta. 
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of  the  West  and  North.  These  springs,  whose  sources  arc 
for  the  most  part  high  up  in  the  mountain  clefts,  occasion 
ally  send  down  into  the  wadya  rills  of  water,  which  how- 
ever "tcanty — however  little  deserving  of  the  name  even  of 
brooks'-  vet  become  immediately  the  nucleus  of  whatever 
vegetation  tlie  Desert  produces.  Often  their  course  can 
be  traced,  not  hy  visible  water,  but  a  track  of  moss  here, 
a  fringe  of  rushes  there,  a  solitary  palm,  a  gioup  of  acacias 
— which  at  once  denote  that  an  unseen  life  is  at  work. 
Wherever  these  springs  are  to  bo  found,  there,  we  cannot 
doubt,  must  always  have  been  the  resort  of  the  wanderers 
in  the  Desert;  and  they  occur  at  such  frequent  intervah, 
that,  after  leaving  Suez,  there  is  at  least  one  such  spot 
in  each  successive  day's  journey.  In  two  of  the  great 
wadys  which  lead  from  the  firat  be^^nnings  of  the 
Sinai  range  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez — Ghurundel,  and 
XJseit  with  its  continuation  of  the  WS^y  Tayibeh — 
such  tracts  of  vegetation  arc  to  be  found  in  considerable 
luxuriance.  In  a  still  greater  degree  is  tins  the  case  in  all 
the  various  wddys  l^ing  down  from  the  Sinai  range 
to  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba— of  which  the  Wfidy  El-'Ain  is 
described  by  Kiippell  and  by  Miss  Martine^ui ;  the  Wfldy 
Sumghy  by  Dr.  Koblnson ;  and  the  Wady  Kyd  by  Bxurck- 
hardt — in  all  of  which  tliis  union  of  vegetation  with  the 
fantastic  scenery  of  the  doKolatc  mountains  presents  a  com- 
bination as  beautiful  as  it  is  extraordinary.  In  three  spots, 
howeverj  in  the  Desert,  and  in  three  only,  so  far  as  appears, 
this  vegetation  is  brought  by  the  concurrence  of  the  gener^ 
configuration  of  the  country  to  a  still  higher  pitch.  By 
f:ir  the  most  remarkable  collection  of  springs  is  that 
which  renders  tlic  cluster  of  Gebel  Mousa  the  chief  resort 
of  the  Bedouin  tribes  during  the  summer  heats. 
Four  abundant  sources  in  the  mountains  imme-  ""*' 
diately  above  the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine  must  always 
have  made  that  region  one  of  the  most  frequented  of 
the  Desert.  But  there  are  two  other  such  spots,  of  con- 
siderable importance.     It  has  been  already  observed  that, 


hrMki :    1.  Tb*  Vidy  Kl-'Ala.    S.  Tho 
inOj  SabkU.      8.  Tbo  Wid;  Fcirua. 


4.  Tlio  Widf    UobrAn.     1  oaiy    anw 
Uis    fltin  aud  third.    See   Pun  II.  fi 


'  te  ■■iliiiiliii  dw  petgnahj  of  Sbuu. 
it  vitb  tfcc  jLw^aphy  «r  tte  n^^bovii 
Eraj  «Be  kM  Ww4  of  tha  Oui*  of  AjBMoa, 
Oe  ««tfln  4eaKt  aT  tke  Nile.    V^l  tittt  «uis  is  oo. 
great  aodeaajbeaecawi  a  smUI  scale  ebeiR^ere;  nsaelj 
deep  JgpruMiM  ef  tt»  fc^  fahk  had,  which  thua  beooj 
the  Tewpteiluj  ef  aH  the  nm-  end  fceereati,  and,  coi 
qaoBtl^,  ef  the  Tieetetiea  Md  the  fife  of  the  whole  of 


poriido  of  the  Desert    Theee 


therefiiie,  are  to  be 


m 


found  whererer  the  wmfen  front  tibe  diflereBt  wAdys 
hills*  whether  from  wiQter-fftreanM^  or  frota   such   livii 
epRDgs  as  here  jnet  beoo  described,  cvmrer^  to  a  com- 
BOB  reserroir.     One  soch   oaaas  in   the    Sinoitic  desert 
seems  to  be  the  palm-grore  of  El-WAdy   at   T6r/ — the    „ 
wmpmi  half  way  down   the   Gulf  of  Saoz. — irhlch   vtfM 
oeires  aQ  the  waten  which  fiow  down  from  the  hi^h^^ 
Tange  of  Sinai   to  the  sea.     The  other,  and   the  more 
important,  is  the  W£dy    Feir&n,  high    up  in    tho    table- 
land  of  Sinai  itself;    bnt  spparcntly    receiving   all    tlie 
waters  which,  from  the  springs  and  torrents  of  the  cea- 
tral  clnster  of  Mount  Sinai,  flow  through  the  Widy  E^H 
Sheykh    into    thia    basin,   where    their    further    exit^^^ 
forbidden  by  the  rising  ground   in    the   AV&dy    Feinln.' 
These  two  green  spots  are  (he  onsea  of  Sinai,  and  wil 
tho  nucleus  of  springs  in  Gebel  ilousa,  form  the  thi 
chief  centres  of  vegetation  in  tJic  Peninsula. 

n.  This  is  the  j:eiieral  confonnfttion  uf  th^ 
■UMto  scenery  through  which  the  Israelites  passed.  Even 
""  if  their  preci-'*c  route  were  unknown,  yet  the  pe- 
culiar features  of  the  country  have  so  much  in  oouimon  that 
the  history  would  still  receive  m:iny  rcnuirkable  illusLra- 
tions.  They  were  brought  into  contact  with  a  desolation, 
TL,  which  was  forcibly  contrasted  \v\th  the  green  VaU 
■••*^-  ley  of  tho  ^ile.  They  wore  enclosed  withiu  ii 
BHUctuary  of  temples  and  pyramids  not  made  with  hands, 
— the  more  nwfid  from  its  total  dissimilarity  to  anythins: 


iln.' 

'I 


t  BurcVbardt  (Arnbt%  iL,  362)  dt- 
(crlbM  th«  pslm-gmvo  w)  bo  tliictc,  that 
lid  coukl  lionllj  fla<l  hid  way  Uiraueh  it. 
It  ia  nro  milM  from  lh«  rilligo  of  TAr  in 


n  nLlltrr  colled  FtniihBtlcsUj,  Ei-Wd 
"IftaWWy."    (WellftUwl.  li.,  9.1 


•  See   P«rt 


\1 


tL    lOr  I  did  bM 


irbich  they  or  their  fathers  could  have  remembered  in 
Egypt  or  in  Palesline.  They  were  wrapt  in  a  silence 
nrhich  gave  full  oflbct  to  the  morninf;  and  the  evening  shout 
with  which  the  encampment  rose  and  pitched,  and  still 
ujore  to  the  *'  thunders,  and  the  voice  exceeding  loud"  on 
H  the  top  of  lioreb.  The  Prophet  and  his  People  were  thud 
^^Aiuiuiled  from  ail  former  thoughts  and  associations,  that. 


"  Separate  IKnn  the  world,  his  breoRt 
Might  dulj'  lake  aad  strongly  koep 
The  print  of  God,  to  bt  cxprettt 


Ere  long  oa  Sion'a  steep."' 

Not  less  illustrative,  though  perhaps  less  explanatory, 
of  the  more  si)ecial  incidents  recorded,  are  some  of  the 
more  local  peculiarities  of  the  Desert,  The  occ^isional 
springs,  and  wells,  and  brooks,  are  in  accordance  with 
the  notices  of  the  "  waters "  of  Marah ;  the  "  springs " 
(mistranslatfld  "wolls")  of  Elim ;  the  "brook"  of  Horeb;  the 
"well"  of  Jethro's  daughters,  with  its  "trough"  or  tanks, 
in  Midian."  The  vegetation  is  still  that  which  we  should 
infer  from  the  Mosaic  history.  The  wild  Acacia  {Mimosa 
yHotica),  under  the  name  of  "sont,"  everywhere  repre- 
sents the  "sench"  or  "senna"  of  the  Burning  Bush.* 
A  slightly  diflercnt  form  of  the  tree,  equally  common 
under  the  name  of  "  sayal,"  is  the  ancient  **  Shittjih,"*  or, 
aa  more  usually  expressed  in  the  plural  form  (from  the 
tangled  thickets  into  wliich  its  stem  expands),  the 
"Shittim,"*  of  which  the  tabLTnacle  was  made, — an  inci- 
dental proof,  it  may  be  observed,  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  institution,  inasmuch  as  ttio  acacia,  though  the  chief 
growth  of  the  Desert.,  is  very  rave  in  Palestine.*  The 
"  Retem/'  or  wild  broom,  with  its  high  canopy  and  white 
blossoms,  give  iU  name  to  one  of  the  stations  of  the 
Israelites    (^Kithmah),'    and   is    the   very    shrub    under 


I 


*  E«bld's  Cliriiliaa  Year,  13th  gun- 
Abj  after  Triuiiy.  I  tiave  ovorytrticre 
qoot*)!  rnMQ  tijs  u-ork  Uio  ilhisUntioai 
it  cvDUius  of  Scriptoro  wxovty,  oot 
only  beci(i«s  of  iu  wide  oirciilation, 
b&C  t»P»nrt  tbo  orcfU  altiralioD  o(  iUt 
Innwd  aotboc  lo  all  lool  aUoiioiu 
Wdttl  it  Mlmost  •  duljr  to  t«at  tbeoe 
aBorfotit,  wb«Der«r  oppamiaHj  oconr^ 
kgr   irfwwno    10   tba    bcolUlca   them* 


*  Ex.xr.  23,37;  Dout  ix.  21 .  Ex.  ii.  16. 

*  Ex.  Ui.  3;  Deul.  xxxiil.  18.  8«« 
Pirt  II.  iv. 

*  Isa.  xU.  19. 

*  Exod.  XXV.  B,  10,  IS;  xxtL  M* 
xxril  1,  6,  4a 

*  The  gam  which  exudoA  (rom  K  it 
Hud  to  bv  tlio  old  ArutiiuD  lhiukuiOeDa(V 
and  is  broti)tlit  from  Sizai  by  TAt.  Sot 
CUrka'fl  Truvclji,  vu!.  v    7&. 

'  Mum.  xxxiiL.  I8.  ]0. 
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which — in  the  only  subsequent  passage  which  connects 
the  Desert  with  the  history  of  Israel — Elijah  slept' 
in  his  wanderings.  The  **  palms,"  not  the  graceful  trees 
of  Egypt,  but  the  hardly  less  picturesque  wild  palms  of 
uncultivated  regions,  with  their  dwarf  trunks  and  shaggy 
branches,  vindicjite  by  their  very  appearance  the  title  of 
being  emphatically  the  *' trees"  of  the  Desert;'  and  there- 
fore, whether  in  the  cluster  of  the  seventy  palm  trees 
of  the  second  station  of  the  wanderings,"  or  in  tlie  jn'ove, 
which  still  exists  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 'Akaba,*  were 
known  by  the  generic  name  of  "EIim,""Elath,"or  '•  Elolh,'** 
"  the  trees."  The  "  tarfa  "  or  tamarisk,  is  not  mentioned  by 
name  in  the  history  of  the  Exodus ;  yet,  if  the  tradition 
of  the  Greek  Church  and  of  the  Arabs  bo  adopted,  it  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  wanderings  by  the 
"  mannn  "  which  distils  from  it,  as  gum-arabic  from  the 
acaoia.  It  is  also  brought  witliin  the  limit  of  their  earlier 
history  by  the  grove  of  "tamarisks,"*  which  Abraliam 
planted  round  the  wells  of  Beersheba^  as  soon  as  he 
had  exchanged  the  vegetation  of  Palestine, — the  oaks  of 
Moreh  and  of  Mamro, — for  the  wild  and  scanty  shrubs 
of  the  desert  frontier.  The  "  lasaf,"  or  "  asaf,"  the  caper 
plant,  the  bright  green  creeper,  which  climbs  out  of  the 
fiasiwes  of  the  rocks  in  the  Sinaitic  valleys/  has  been 
identified    on    grounds   of    great    probability   with    the 


*  1  Kings  xiz.  4,  niUtr«nidi\l(Hl  "Jn- 
ciper."  It  is  tlie  "ffp-initim  jaDciim" 
of  T^nnieus.  In  Jub  xxx.  4,  it  is  At*- 
■erilwd  M  tlio  fooil  of  tliu  wilJ  intuibi* 
tanis  or  Kdom  wtion  drivoQ  into  tbo 
Peaerl  The  vroH  ifl  alM  used  in  Pb. 
CSX.  4.     Seo  i'nrl  II.,  It.  xiL 

'  TIq  pultuB  ID  tbt»  polm-grore  at  Tdr 
■re  All  re^stcred.  Properly  in  Uicm 
)i  capital;  nmruige  porUoDn  nro  giroo 
III  dnlea,  like  tulips  ta  IloUaad.  (Uea- 
ciker.  p.  311.) 

*  Kxod.  xv.it ;  xvi  I ;  Sum.  xxxVtl  9. 
«  Dfiut  ii.  8;  1  Kings  Ix.  2S;  'i  Kings 

X'w.  22;  ivL  6;  3  Chr.  viii.  1?  ;  xxvL  2. 

*  It  is  tbo  eacDo  word  wliicli  iti  Piik-t- 
liae  id  UAod  liat>iiuiill/  fur  tlio  iiex  or 
tvnimtt/k  :  v\  iftxtruKtiTe  clmage,  because 
(Iw  (oriEwilA  b  m  eioptuiiic&ily  the  dis- 
tionisliad  tree  fir  ooe  ouy  so  wkf)  of 
P^tinek  as  tlw  Palm  is  of  iLa  Dewrt 
8m  Cbiptar  VL,  p.  909. 


■  The  "Eflbel  "  l^ov^ti,  LXX.)or  Geo. 
xxi  33.  It  id  slso  used  in  1  Stm. 
xxii.  6,  tor  s  tree  st  Riunsh;  end  in  I 
Sum,  xxxL  13,  Ibralroo  al  Jabcali,  wbtch 
ia  1  Cbron.  x.  12,  la  oalled  u  "oek" 
(l^lah).  l\w  liifl  oxample  pcrhain  tl.rows 
doubt  on  tlu>  |in-viuiu(  iiu^  But  it  cm 
luir41y  be  doubted  tliat  tlie  tatnariidc  in  in 
tcudml  in  Qeii.  xxL  33.  See  Part  II, 
It.,  and  JLpp<.nidix. 

^  BHtor,  Sinai,  345,  761.  I  rHTWinbor 
It  especially  to  Uie  Wildy  ShelUi,  tbo 
WAdy  El-'Ain,  and  tb«  S!k  at  Pctim. 
(ijeo  Fnrt  IL  pp.  10.  81,  90.)  To  u^  «■ 
to  Leptiui  and  yoralul,  tlta  Bedouin 
nuiM  soecDod  to  bo  haaaf  or  hoMf. 
But  it  is  the  same  u  Burdcbardi, 
Frejtafi:,  aod  Bicbardfon  giro  undor 
tho  tumo  of  Amt^  and  Aoof:  and  tbe 
other  (brm  ta  pratebly  ocly  a  comip- 
tioD  of  ai-a«^ ^M  Jouroal  of  R.  AHiat. 
8oa,  Noi  XT.  303);  a^  on  the  ooutntij. 
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'ssop"  or   *'ezob"   of   Scripture,  and   thus  explains 
whence  came  the  green  branches  used,  even  in  the  Desert, 
Hibr  spriulilin*^  the  water  over  the  tents  of  the  Israelites.' 
"      Again,  it  has  often  been  asked  wlieiher  there  are 

any  natural  phenomena  by  which  the  wonders  of  the  *»i  pi^-^ 
giving  of  the  Law  can  be  explained  or  illustrated.  """* 
There  are  at  first  sight  many  appearances  which,  to  an  un 
practised  eye,  seem  indications  of  volcanic  agency.  But  they 
are  all,  it  is  believed,  illusory.  The  vast  heaps,  as  of  calcined 
mountains,  are  only  the  detritua  of  iron  in  the  sandstone 
formation.*  The  traces  of  igneous  action  on  the  granite  rocks 
belong  to  their  first  upheaving,  not  to  any  subsequent  con- 
vuUions.  Everywhere  there  are  signs  of  the  action  of  water, 
nowhere  of  fire.  On  the  other  hand  the  mystorioua  sounds 
which  have  been  mentioned  on  Um-Sh6merandGebel  Mousa, 
may  be  iu  some  way  connected  with  the  terrors  described 
in  the  Mosaic  narrative.  If  they  are,  they  furnish  an  ad- 
ditional illustration,  not  to  say  an  additional  proof,  of  tho 
historical  truth  of  the  narrative.  If  they  are  not,  it  most 
rest,  as  heretofore,  on  its  own  internal  evidence. 

Finally,  the  relation  of  tho  Desert  to  its  modern  ^J^J!^ 
inhabitants^  la  still  illustrative  of  its  ancient  history.  *•"*■ 
The  general  name  by  which  the  Hebrews  called  "  the  wilder- 
ness," including  always  that  of  Sinai,  was  "  the  pasture."" 
Bare  as  the  surface  of  the  Desert  is,  yet  the  thin  clothing  of 
■  vegetation,  which  is  seldom  entirely  withdrawn,  especially 
^  the  aromatic  shrubs  on  the  high  hill-sides,  furnijj^h  sutlioient 
sustenance  for  the  herds  of  tbe  six  thousand  Bedouins  who 
constitute  the  present  population  of  the  Peninsula. 


H  oridh,    from  ft  eorrupCk»i    of    Laaarieh. 

^  Tb*  irgammtj  la  (Jvor  of  tlie 
Hmrtltnttmt  am  ibiu  smnnied  up 
bj  rrofesor  Boylo.  -*lt  is  found  in 
homtr  lEgTpt,  Id  Uii  deaorb  of  Siou. 
.  .  .  It«  lutbit  a  to  grow  od  tbo  mo«t 
banrn  kU,  or  rocky  )>recipi(.'«,  or  tlie 
■itW  of  ft  wail.  .  .  .  U  h&a,  moreover, 
fthriTi  bvea  sappo«Kl  to  posae«3 
deuuiuf  propenici^  [cflpccuillj  [u  cu- 
dlnfOMm.    Flniyi    H.   K.,    xz. 


"  Along  tha  moubUin  ]«dgM  green, 
Tlie  Kutterd  sho^  at  wiU  totj  gleaa 
Tbe  Desert's  cpkjr  storts."* 


lb].  .  .  It  ia  capftble  of  jiclilitufr  a 
Btick,  to  wbicJi  Iho  sponge  rait;lit.  bo 
alHxod."  (Joamai  of  R.  Aslttt  Soc.,  Nu. 
xv^  p.  202.)  The  wonl  {crauirncsftetoi 
to  bave  boea  used  by  tbe  LXX  u  Uie 
Qroek  tuimo  most  nearly  reaembliog 
ttM  Uebrvw  "EM)t)"in  SDuad,  tbougb 
diOeria^  in  HfitiK!.— 'Thiu  fidp^c  i^  ^^ 
lor  "  Birth,"  aud  BCif^ot  for  "  fiamah." 
«  Numb.  xix.  18.    «  Sec  Piui  IL  vi 

*  "  Uidtjor."     Sco  Appondix,  tub  vooa 

*  (^uiBtiou  Year,  BUi  Bonday  in  Iisot 


8nUI  AXD  FALfiSnSK. 

6»  wen  tbcy  seen  foUonring  the  dinghinrg  or  the  slieplierd- 
■Urea  of  Jcthro.  So  nuky  they  be  bmii  ciimbnig  the  r^cks, 
or  gathered  round  the  pools  and  springs  of  the  Tallcys, 
under  the  clitr'ro  of  the  bbiok-veiled  Bedoulo  women  of 
tlic  prcsL-Dt  day.  And  in  tho  Tiy&ha,  Xowiim,  or  Alouia 
tribes,  with  their  chiefs  and  followers,  their  dress,  and 
itiaiiiieris  and  h:ihitiUoiis^  we  probably  8«c  the  likeness  of 
Uie  Midianiies,  the  Ainalekit«»,  and  the  Ifiraelites  them- 
selves in  thifl  their  earliest  stage  of  existence.  The  long 
straight  lines  of  black  tents  which  cluster  round  the  Desert 
flpringa,  present  to  us  on  a  small  scale  the  imago  of  the 
vast  encampment  gathered  round  the  one  Sacred  Teat 
which,  with  its  coverings  of  dyed  skins,  stood  conspicuous 
in  the  midst,  and  which  recalled  the  period  of  their 
nomadic  life  long  atlor  their  settlement  in  Palestine/  Tho 
deserted  villages — marked  by  rude  encloijurcs  of  stone — 
are  doubtless  such  as  those  to  which  the  Hebrew  wanderers 
gave  the  mime  of  "  Hazeroth,"*  and  which  afterwards 
furnished  the  typo  of  tho  primitive  sanctuary  at  Shiloh.* 
The  rude  burial-tprounds,  with  the  many  nameless  bead* 
stones,  far  away  from  bumuu  habitation,  are  such  as  tho 
host  of  Israel  must  have  left  behind  them  at  the  ditfercnt 
stages  of  their  progress — at  Ma^^ah,  at  Sinai,  at  Kibroth- 
hattaavah,  '*  the  graves  of  desire."  The  salutations  of  the 
chiefs,  in  their  bright  scarlet  robes,  the  one  "  going  out  of 
meet  tiie  other,"  the  *' obeisance,"  the  "kisa"  on  each  side 
the  head,  tlie  silent  entrance  into  the  tout  for  consultation, 
are  all  graphically  described  in  the  encounter  between 
Mosea  and  Jeihro.*  Tho  constitution  of  tho  tribes, 
witii  the  subordinate  degrees  of  sheykhs,  recommended 
by  Jethro  to  Moses,  U  tiie  very  same  which  still  exists 
amongst  those  who  are  possibly  his  lineal  descendauta — 
the  gentlo  race  of  the  Towara/' 

chuf.  la  As  we  pass  from  tlie  Desert  to  ita  inhabitants,  a 
5*i£r"i^  question  naturally  arises — How  far  can  we  be  sure 
*"•  that  wo   have  the  same  outlines,  and  colors,  and 

formSy  that  were  presented  to  those  who  wandered  tlaougb 


>  1  Ctiixm.  xxi.  28 ;  3  Cbroo.  L  3. 
<  Suo  ii.l4B,wut  Appoodix. 
*  boa  Uinpur  V. 


*  ExoduB  XTiiL  7. 

*  Bicur,  Siiui,  pp.  93C,  837. 
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these  monntaiTifl  and  vatlcys  three  thoiifinnd  years  ago  T  It 
might  nt  firi^t  si<;ht  seem,  that  in  this,  an  in  uther  respects, 
the  interests  of  tJie  Desert  of  Slnni  would  be  unique;  that 
here,  more  than  in  any  other  great  stage  of  historical  events, 
tlie  outward  scene  must  remain  precisely  as  it  woa  ;  Uiat  the 
conventofJusUuianuithitfi gardens,  the  ruiusof  Pnran.with 
the  remains  of  hermits'  ceil«  long  since  de-solate,  are  the 
itnly  altoratioDS  which  human  hands  have  introduced  into 
thefle  wild  solitudes.  Kven  the  Egyptian  monuments  and 
Bculpliires  which  are  carved  out  of  the  sandstone  rocks, 
were  abcady  there,  as  the  Israelites  passed  by — me- 
morials at  once  of  their  servitude  and  of  their  deliver- 
ance. IJut  a  difficulty  has  often  been  st-itod  that 
renders  it  necessary  t^umewhut  to  uiotlify  this  assump- 
tion of  ubsolut«  identity  between  thi»  ancient  and 
modem  Desert.  The  question  is  asked — "  ilow  could  a 
tribe,  so  numerous  and  powerlal  as,  on  anj'  hypothesis, 
the  Israelites  must  have  been,'  be  maintjiined  in  this 
iiihospitable  desert  ?"  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  they 
were  sustiuned  by  miracles ;  for  except  the  manna,  the 
qmtUs,  and  the  three  interventions  in  regard  to  water, 
i;ono  such  are  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  history;  and  if 
we  have  no  warrant  to  lake  away,  we  have  no  wairaut 
to  add.  Nor  is  it  any  answer  to  say  that  this  difliculty 
is  a  proof  of  the  impossibility,  and  therefore  of  the 
anhistorical  character  of  the  narrative.  For,  as  Ewald 
has  well  shown,  the  general  truth  of  the  wanderings 
in  the  wilderness  is  an  essential  jireliminary  to  the 
whole  of  the  subsequent  history  of  Israel.  Something,  of 
course,  may  be  allowed  for  the  spread  of  the  Iriljes  of 
Israel  far  and  wide  through  the  whole  peninsula;  some- 
thing, also,  for  the  constant  means  of  support  from  their 
own  llocks  and  herds.  More,  also,  might  bo  elicited 
than  has  yet  been  done,  from  the  undoubted  fact  that  a 
population  nearly  if  not  quite  equal  to  tlie  whole  permanent 


•  In  iplt*  of  llio  difficulties  attcndiug 
upiiti  UtU)  ataUaKtut  oT  tbo  C0U,U0O 
ftnned  men,  hi  gireii  iu  tho  Pmtstooolt, 
and  tiM  DiuxrtAimy  ftl«-a7«  Dttodii?d 
to  altatBiitB  tttact  ■totcmeiiu  of  num- 
bMi  Ib  aojr  taeku  tezi|  or    id  anj- 


Oriental  Bilcidallon,  In  tlits  auta  the 
mttsX  riKx-ut  :iiiil  tlio  most  orit«cal  io- 
vvsiigstkifi  or  tliifl  biitory  iacUoM  U 
adopt  die  ttumbon  of  600,000  m  w 
Uii'tiiic.  Ewald  O?*diichto.  (,2ih1  odit-i 
iLei,  363,  3&d. 
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population  of  the  Pcninsulii  does  arlually  pass  throog-li  ih 
Desert-,  in  the  carawui  of  the  five  thousjind  African  pilgri 
on  their  way  to  Mecca,  It  is,  of  course,  a  nuuiber  incoin- 
|>arably  less  than  that  ascribed  to  tho  Isnielites,  and 
passing  only  for  a  few  days,  but  still  it  shows  what  may 
be  done  for  a  larjro  addition  to  the  babitaaJ  population  oi 
the  country,  even  when  traversing  a  portion  of  tho  Dcse 
(the  Tih)  far  less  arailable  for  resources  of  life  than  t 
mountains  of  Sinai.  Yet  it  nnist  be  acknowledged  th 
none  of  these  considerations  solve  the  difficulty,  thougl 
they  mitigate  its  force.  It  is  therefore  important 
observe  what  indications  there  may  be  of  the  monn- 
taine  of  Sinai  li;ning  ever  been  able  to  fnniish  greater 
resources  than  at  present.  These  indications  arc  well 
aummed  up  by  Ritter.*  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
vegetation  of  the  wadys  has  considerably  decreased. 
In  ]iart,  tliis  would  be  an  inevitable  eflect  uf  the  violence 
of  the  winter  torrents.  The  trunks  of  palm-trees  washed 
up  on  the  shore  of  tfie  Dead  Sea,  from  which  the  living 
tree  has  now  for  many  centuries  disappeared,  show  what 
may  hnvo  been  the  devastation  produced  amongst  those 
mountains,  where  the  floods,  especially  in  earlier  times, 
must  bave  been  violent  to  a  degree  imknown  in  Palestine  ; 
whilst  the  peculiar  cause — the  impregnation  of  salt — 
which  has  preserved  the  vestiges  of  the  older  vegetatioa 
there,  has  hero,  of  course,  no  existence.  The  traces 
such  a  destruction  were  pointed  out  to  Burckhardt  on 
eastern  side  of  Mount  Sinai,'  as  having  occurred  wi 
half  a  century  before  his  visit ;  also  to  Wellsted,*  as  having 
occurred  near  Tor,  in  1S32.  In  part,  the  same  result  has 
followed  from  the  reckloss  wa^te  of  the  Bedouin  tribes — 
reckless  in  destroying,  and  careless  in  rt*[ilenishing.  A 
fire,  a  pipe,  Ut  under  a  grove  of  Desert  trees,  may  clear 
iway  the  vegetation  of  a  whole  valley.  So  Laborde 
^ObsfflTVed,''  to  justify  his  preference  of  the  Wady  Ueeit 
to  the  Wddy  Ohurundel  as  tho  site  of  Blim,  against  the 
otfjection  that  there  were  fewer  palms  in  the  former  than 
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Mt,  OmI,  pp.  826,  Wl.  Tltore  ii 
lir«a  Ito  wtnw  tubjcct  in  Lb9  tntt 
I  tf  Ofttln  AUw'fl  "  Utiwl  Sua." 


Burektuirdt,  p.  63S. 

WellsteO,  iL,  16. 
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mllie  latter.  The  truth  of  his  remark  is  amply  confirmed 
by  the  fact,  that,  in  the  few  yenrs  which  hare  elapsed 
cince  his  visit,  the  case  is  reversed.  There  may,  perhaps. 
he  not  more  piilm.s  nt  Useit  than  in  Lahorde's  time,  hut 
tlierc  are  fewer  at  Ghurundel;'  add  no  one  now  wlio  was 
guided  by  the  wish  to  choose  the  larger  palm-grove,  could 
hcfiitate  to  select  Useit.  Again,  it  is  mentioned  hy  Uiipjicll, 
that  the  ftcat-i:i  trees  have  heen  of  late  years  rullilesaly 
destroyed  by  the  Bedouins  for  the  sake  of  charcoal ;  espe- 
cially since  they  have  been  compelled  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt 
to  pay  a  tribute  in  charcoal  fur  an  assault  cuinnntted  on 
Jthe  Mecca  caravan  in  the  year  1823.*  Charcoal  from  the 
acacia  is,  in  fact,  the  chief,  perhaps  it  might  he  said  the 
only,  traffic  of  the  Peninsula.  Camels  are  constantly  met, 
loaded  ^\'ith  this  wood,  on  the  way  between  Cauo  and 
Suez.  And  as  this  probably  has  been  earned  on  in 
great  degree  by  the  monks  of  the  convent,  it  may 
account  for  the  fact,  the  whereas  in  the  valleys  of 
the  western  and  tlie  eastern  clusters  this  tree  abounds 
more  or  less,  yet  in  the  central  cluster  itself,  to  which 
modem  traditions  certainly,  and  geographical  considera- 
tions probably,  point  as  the  mountains  of  the  burning 
"  thorn,"  and  the  scene  of  the  building  of  the  Ark 
and  all  the  utensils  of  the  Tabernacle  from  this  very 
■wood,  there  is  now  not  a  single  acacia  to  be  seen.  If 
this  be  so,  the  greater  abundance  of  vegetation  would,  as 
well  known,  have  furnished  a  greater  abundance 
of  water,  and  this  again  would  re-act  on  the  vegctjttiou, 
from  which  the  uieana  of  subsistence  would  be  procured. 
How  much  may  be  done  by  a  careful  use  of  sucli  water 
and  such  soil  as  the  Desert  sxipplies,  may  be  seen  by  tho 
only  two  spots  to  which,  now,  a  diligent  and  provident 

ttention  is  paid  j  namely,  the  gardens  at  tho  Wells  of 
OSes,  under  tho  care  of  the  French  and  English  agents 
from    Suez,   and    tiie  gardens   in   the   valleys   of  Gebel 

lousa,  under  thu  cure  of  tlie  Greek  monks  of  the  conveut 
'of  St.  Catherine.     Even  as  late  as  the  aei  euteenth  century, 
if  we  may  trust  the  expression  of  ^lonconys/  tho  Wady  Er- 
in ISfiS  I  ocnmlod  twenty  at  Uwit,  3  Riippell,  p.  ISa 
fix  at  Gborandcl.    Seo  I'ort  IL  (t.            >  Joonul  uss  Voj.,  p.  AIQ, 
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wnceivable.  And  even  in  much  later  times, — ^in  the 
fourth  nmi  fiftb  centuries  of  our  era — the  writinjjs  of 
Christian  piJgrrims  on  the  roeks,  whether  in  the  Siuaitic 
chamcters,  in  Greek,  or  in  Arahic ;  sls  well  as  the  nnmerous 
remains  of  cells,  gurtlene,  houses,  chapels,  and  churches, 
now  deserted  and  mined,  both  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gebel  Moiisa  and  of  SerbAI,  all  show  that  even  tJie  Desert 
was  not  always  the  dreary  waste  that  it  is  now.  Whether 
these  changes  arc  sulBcient  to  explain  the  difficulty  in 
anHwer  to  which  they  are  alleged^,  may  be  doubtful.  But 
they  at  least  help  to  meet  it,  and  they  must  under  any 
circumstances  be  bonie  in  mind,  to  modify  in  some  degree 
the  imape  which  we  form  to  ourselves  of  the  scenes  of  the 
Israelite  history. 

1X1.  And  now,  is  it  possible  to  descend  into  de- 
,  and  to  ascertain  the  route  by  which  the  Israel-  ^moo*  or 
passed — over  the  Red  Sea,  and  then  through  '  ''' 
the  desert  to  Palestine?  First,  can  we  be  guided  by  trap 
dition  ?  In  other  words,  lias  the  recollection  of  those  past 
events  formed  part  of  the  historical  consciousness  and  tra- 
dition of  the  Desert,  or  has  it  been  merely  devised  ,  A^.k 
in  later  times  from  conjectures  either  of  the  Greek  ''»^"*''- 
monks  and  hennils  of  Sinai  speculating  on  the  wonls  of  the 
Old  Testament,  or  of  the  Bedouin  chiefs  applying  here  and 
there  a  fragment  of  their  knowledge  of  the  Koran?  Such  a 
iqaestion  can  only  be  authoritatively  answered  by  a  traveller 
who,  with  a  complete  knowledge  of  Arabic,  has  sifted  and 
compared  the  various  legends  and  stories  of  the  several 
tribes  of  the  Peninsula.  But  any  one,  by  comliining  his 
own  experienocj  however  slight,  with  the  accounts  of  pre- 
vious travellers,  especially  of  Bnrckhardt,  may  form  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  truth.  From  whatever  date  it  may  be 
derived,  there  is  unquestionably  a  general  atmosphere  of 
Mosaie  tradition  everywhere.    From  Petra  to  Cairo    T™dm»M 

from  the  northern  jilatform  of  the  Peninsula  to  ^  ***** 
ts  southern  extremity,  the  name  and  the  story  of  Moses 

still  predominant.  There  are  the  two  groups  of  "  Wells 
«f  Moses,"  one  on  each  side  the  Gulf  of  Suez — there  are 
the  "  Baths  of  Pharaoh  "—and  the  "  Baths  of  Moses  "  fur- 
ther down  the  coa^ti  there  ia  Lbe  ''.beat  of  Moses,"  neux 
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BisAiin, and  in  the  WAdy  Feirftn;  there  is  the  "Mountain 
of  Moses"  in  ihochistcr  of  Sinai;  the  *'CIefl  of  Moses" 
in  Mount  St.  Catherine;  the  "Valley"  and  the  "Cleft  of 
Afoses."  at  Petra ;  the  "Island  of  Pharaoh,"  or  of  "Moses,** 
in  the  Gulf  of  *Akaba.  There  is  the  romantic  story  told  to 
Burckhardt,'  that  the  soughing  of  wind  down  the  P^sa  of 
Nuweybi'n,  on  that  gulf,  is  the  wailing  of  Moses  as  he  leaves 
his  loved  mountains ;  there  is  tho  "  Hill  of  Aaron."  at  the 
base  of  the  traditional  Horeb;  the  "  Tomb  of  Aaron,**  at 
tho  summit  of  the  "  Mountain  of  Aaron,"  overhanging 
Petra.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  plateau  of  tiie  Tih, 
or  of  the  "  Wanderings,"  on  the  north  of  the  Peninsula, 
— the  valley  of  the  Tih»  with  tho  Mountain  of  Gheiboun 
(Doubt),  on  the  southern  road  from  Cairo  to  Suez — 
and  the  Gcbel  'Attaka,  or  Mountain  of  Deliverance^  be- 
tween th:it  valley  and  Suez,  have  reference  to  the  wander- 
ings and  tho  esc^ipe  of  Israel.  But  these  latter  names  may 
perhaps  have  originated  in  the  dangers  and  deliverances  of 
the  Mecca  pilgrimage. 

Two  circumstances  throw  doubt  on  tho  contJn- 
uia  neiBPt  uity  of  this  tradition.  The  first  is,  that  hardly  in 
one  instance  do  the  actual  localities  bear  the  names 
preserved  in  the  Old  Testament.  These  names  are  fre- 
quent and  precise.  The  different  regions  of  the  Desert 
which  are  indicated  by  their  natural  features,  as  above  de- 
scribed, alt  seem  to  have  had  their  special  nomenclatnres. 
All  these  as  general  names  have  perished.  One  name  only, 
that  of  Parattf  has  lingered  in  the  valley  and  city  of  that 
name — apparently  the  same  as  that  corrupted  into  Fcirdn; 
just  MS  tho  name  of  Uellas  is  preserved  only  in  a  solitary 
hamlet  on  the  banks  of  the  Sperchius  in  Thessaiy.  The 
names  of  the  particular  stations  which  are  given  both 
in  the  general  narrative,  and  in  the  special  enumera- 
tion in  the  33d  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Numbers,  have 
also  disappeared.  There  are  three  possible  exceptions: 
the  defile  of  Muktala  may  bo  a  corruption  of  Mt'^dol; 
Ajerood  of  Pi-hahiroih  ;  Huderah  of  Ilazerittk.  But  these 
are  all  doubtful,  and  of  the  others,  even  of  the  most 
celebrated,  Marah,  Klim,  and  Rephidim,  no  trace  remains. 

1  BorckliRidt,  p.  SI7. 


More  remarkable  stiU,  perhaps,  if  we  did  not  remember 
how  very  rarely  moantaiiis  retain  their  nonienclntiire  from 
age  to  age,  is  the  disappearance  of  tlie  names  of  Horeb 
and  Sinai.*  What  waa  the  original  meaning  or  special 
appropriation  of  these  two  names  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine.' "  Horeb "  is  probably  the  "  Mountain  of  the 
Dried-up  Ground ;"  "  Sinai  '*  the  *'  Mountain  of  the 
Thorn."  Either  name  applies,  therefore,  almost  equally 
to  the  general  aspect  or  to  the  general  vegetation  of 
the  whole  range.  But  both  are  now  superseded  by  tlie 
fanciful  appellations  whiuh  attacli  to  each  separate  peak, 
or  by  the  common  name  of  '^  T6r,"  in  which  all  are 
merged  alike. 

The  names  now  given  to  the  mountains,  as  be-  H«d«n 
fore  observed,  are  chietly  derived  either  from  the  °*°^ 
adjacent  wAdys,  or  from  their  peculiar  vegetation.  Some 
few  are  called  from  some  natural  peculiarity,  such  ea 
Gebel  IlammAm,  so  called  from  the  warm  springs  at  its 
foot;  or  Tas  Sudr,  from  its  cuplike  shape.  Some, 
however,  both  of  llie  w&dys  and  the  mountains,  are 
C'llled  from  legendary  or  historical  events  attached  to 
them.  tSuch  are  the  Wiidy  Es-Shoykh — the  central  valley 
of  the  Peninsula,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  tomb 
of  Sheykh  Saleh;*  the  Gebel-el-Iiamlt— the  "  MounUin 
of  the  Damsels,"  so  called  from  a  story  of  two  Bedouin 
sisters  having,  in  a  iit  of  disappointed  love,  twisted 
their    hair    together,  and  leaped    from   the  two    peaks 
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'  Om  of  the  meet  iolelligeDt  |:aidai 
I  STcr  MW  in  any  mouulain  oonalrj 
— £be;kli  ZeddaD.  Sbeykb  of  Berbil, — 
wbo  acMNDponicd  na  to  Uto  top  of  that 
mouatatu,  wna  wholly  utinniuuiiiteil  with 
tba  luucn  of  Uoreb  nod  Sinai;  and 
Liia  SMineil  to  lie  tlte  gcoernl  rulo. 
But  It  tDturt  ttti  olMerred,  that  in  Ifio- 
In^g  time  tlie  Arabs  apoko  at  tho  wliole 
dttrtet  DOW  ad]«d  "TAr**  as  "TflrSloa" 
(I>eMi:^lion  <W  TArabk),  p.  WO);  und 
tba  liulo  Anb  guid««  of  tbe  coarettt 
^  will  bo  aoticf'd  nfterwarda,  see  p.  107) 
(■r«  bo  ODO  portic-uLar  pook  the  naniu  or 
-Smoa." 

*  Tlw  ipocial  u«t  of  "Honb"  and 
"Sski"  la  tbo  Old  TesUanent  has 
eftio  bMo  diKuaad.  It  appean  to  ma 
ifaaft  ihk  depnd*  nUier  «  a  diatino- 


tioD  of  ora^  than  cf  plu».  1.  Id 
Exodus^  I^viticnia,  imd  Mumbor^  Siiud 
ia  olwara  and  exdaHlve!;  oaed  fin-  th« 
KOtM  <»  tbo  Giving  of  ihB  I^w;  Bonb 
being  only  used  iwico — lor  tbe  scone  of 
tb9  BuraiDg  liiuh,  and  of  tbo  StrilduK 
of  Itio  Kock.  (t'.x.  iil.  1,  xTJi.  fi,  art 
doubUul ;  Kx.  xxxirl.  6,  Is  aoibiguOiis,) 
a.  In  UeuleroQOflDy,  Uorcb  \m  subiftltuted 
for  Sinai,  ibe  fonner  biriitg  alwaja  used. 
Iho  UUcr  DuvOT,  for  the  Mountain  of 
the  Low.  3.  lo  ttio  Psaltnii,  the  two 
are  naed  ioditrvrcnlJjr  fur  Uio  Muiiiitaio 
of  thu  Law.  4.  lo  1  K.LDg8  xix.  S,  it  ii 
impoaaibla  to  detanninfl  to  wlial  part, 
if  to  aoj  apactal  part,  liortb  is  B}>pIiML 
for  a  ftjnbar  diacoBsioa  of  tlip  lutttMt 
aae  Lepeiua'  Letters,  p.  SLY. 
*  See  p.  lai  i  Pan  LL,  p.  14&. 
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of  the  mountain,  which,  in  all  probability,  oripinnt^'tl  IhB 
legend;  Gebol-Katherin,  or  >Iouiitain  of  St.  Cathorinp,  the 
scene  of  Ihe  miraculous  translation  of  the  body  of  that 
saint  from  Alexnnrlna.  This  nomenclature  sa^r'reHls  the 
likehliood  that  the  varioun  name»  before  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Mosaic  history  are  comparatively  modem. 
If  the  monks  of  tlie  convent  have  been  able  so  completely 
to  stamp  the  namfi  of  St.  Catherine  on  one  of  their  peaks, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  may  have  been 
equally  able  to  stamp  the  name  of  Moses  on  the  other.' 

But,  gecondly.  the  moment  that  the  Arab  trailitions  of 
Moses  are  examined  in  detail,  they  are  too  fantastic  to 
be  treated  seriously.  They  may  well  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting some  indistinct  or  mysterious  impression  left  by 
that  colossal  figure  as  he  passed  before  the  vision  of 
their  ancestors.  Hut  it  is  not  possible  to  apply  them  for 
verification  of  special  events  or  localities.  The  passage 
of  the  lied  Sea,  as  Kiebuhr  has  well  remarked,  is  fixed 
wherever  the  traveller  puts  the  question  to  his  Arab 
guides.  The  "  Wells  of  Moses,"  the  "  Baths  of  Pharaoh," 
the  "Baths  of  Moses,"  all  down  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  the 
"  Ishnd  of  Phanioh,"  in  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba,  equally  derive 
their  names  from  traditions  of  the  pai>8age  at  each  of 
these  i>articular  spots.  The  "warm  springs  of  Pharaoh" 
are  his  hist  breath  as  the  waves  past  over  him ;  the  **  Wells 
of  Moses,"  the  "  Baths  of  Moses,"  the  great  *'  Clefts  of 
Moses  "  on  St.  Catherine,  and  at  Petra,  are  equjilly  the 
results  of  Moses'  rod.  Tiie  "  Mountiiin  of  Moses  "is  so 
called,  not  so  much  from  any  tradition  of  the  Giving  of  the 
Law,  as  because  it  is  supposed  to  contain  in  the  cavity  of 
the  gianite  rock  the  impression  of  liis  back,  as  he  hid 
himself  from  the  presence  of  God.  llis  visit  to  Sinai  is 
apparently  separated  from  that  of  the  Children  of 
Israel}   who,   according   to   the   Bedouin  story,  occupied 


I  At  Ute  Bvae  time  H  ii  hnponlbl* 
t»K  10  retnarti  tb*  bucb  greauv  b1ow> 
aem  V'iUi  whlcb  fcniiga  traditUuM 
Itrikv  root  h*ro  thui  wmilil  bo  Uin  cm6 
in  BOrop^  Since  Dunrkhnrdi'H  lUoe, 
Ih*  tpriag  of  Ilowin  h»a  been  geoo- 
nBj.  MBomed  to  bo  kUnb.  Hwl  this 
^nog     been    in    Euglimd,    Itolj',    or 


Oreoce,  the  pUoe  voold  loog  liefora 
this  havn  reoeivod  Uw  DAtoe  wtiMh 
ttmvellora  ud  gMet  arc  uudoos  to  im- 
\<0M  upon  iL  But  hofc,  lu  spil«  of  tba 
ondcnvoara  tnude  by  ewr^  psrtjr  ttM 
passM  to  extnct  a  ooafeaaioi)  ijf  tba 
dosrcd  nuoo,  "  UowAn  "  it  still  i^  Hid 
probablf  will  ranutin. 
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0  whole  forty  years  in  vainly  endeavoring  to  cross  the 
platform  of  the  Tih. 

If  the  Arab  tradition  fails  in  establishing  par-  «.  o^^ 
ticular  localities,  so  does  also  the  Greek  tradition  "*^'"''"* 
as  preserved  in  the  convent.  Ho%v  far  in  earlier  times  the 
monks  were  better  guides  than  they  are  at  present,  it  is 
diflScult  to  determine.  At  present,  and  as  far  back  as  the 
modern  race  of  travellers  extends,  there  is  probably  no 
branch  of  the  vast  fraternity  of  ciceroni  so  unequal  to  theii 
task  as  the  twenty-one  monks  of  the  most  interesting 
convent  in  the  world.  Exiles  from  the  islands  in  the 
Greek  Archipelago;  rebels  against  monastic  rules  at 
home  ;  lunatics  sent  for  recovery  ;  none  as  a  general  rule 
remaining  longer  than  two  or  throe  years ;  with  an  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  Arabic,  with  no  call  upon  thoii 
exertions  and  no  check  upon  tlieir  ignorance,  they  know 
less  about  the  localities  which  surround  them  than  the 
humblest  of  the  Bedouin  serfs  who  wait  upon  their  bounty. 
It  may  be  saiJ,  perhaps,  tlinf.  fur  this  very  reason,  they 
may  have  the  more  faithluily  banded  down  the  traditions 
of  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  convent.  Yet,  when  we 
remember  how  many  of  these  sites  have  evidently  been 
selected  for  the  sake  of  convenience  rather  tlian  of  truth, 
it  is  not  easy  to  trust  a  tradition  that  has  descended 
through  such  channels  even  for  fifteen  hundred  years, 
unless  it  can  render  good  its  claim  to  be  the  ofl'apring  of 
another,  which  requires  for  its  genuineness  anotiier  fifteen 
hundred  still.  In  order  to  bring  it  into  the  round  of  the 
daily  sights,  the  cleft  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abirani,  is 
transforred  from  Kadesh  Burnca  to  the  foot  of  Horeb. 
The  peak  of  (jehel  Mousa,  now  pointed  out  by  them  as  the 
ecene  of  tlie  giving  of  the  Law,  fails  to  meet  the  most 
pressing  requirements  of  t)ie  nncrativc.  Itephidim  has 
been  always  shown  within  an  hour  s  walk  instead  of  a  day's 
march  from  the  mountain.  The  monks  in  the  last  century 
confessed  or  rather  boasted  that  thev  had  themselves  in- 
vented  the  footmark  of  Mahomet's  mule,  in  order  to  secure 
the  devotion  of  the  Bedouins.  Thu  cypress,  surmounted 
by  a  cross,  and  cut  into  the  shape  of  a  serpent,  in  the 
court  of  the  convent,  in  all  probability  was  intended  to 
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CT«Bt  of  die  cffMtion 


tlie  Bnxen  Serpent'    T^r,  and  eren  'Akafca,  were  long 
■bowD  &o  KUm.' 

There  are,  hovercr,  8om«few  timees  of  tnditioDs  extend- 
t._wmtf  ins  beyond  Uie  age  of  Jastiauiif  or  of  Mahomet, 
^  ""  which  oogfaC  not  to  be  disregarded.  Jo&epbuB,  here 
MM  elsewhere,  refers  throq|^<Mt  to  soorcee  of  ioTomuition 
not  couUuQL'd  iu  the  Old  Testament,  Tet  free  from  the  gro- 
tesqacness  and  absurdity  of  the  Babbinieal  interpretations. 
^  mmhm  Eusebius  and  Jerome  also  speak  as  If  the  noraen- 
Mijtfwi:  cUtore  of  the  Desert  was  in  some  instances  known 
to  thai,  cither  by  tradition  or  oo^jectare.  The  selection 
of  the  sitei;  of  the  two  great  convents  of  FeirAn  and  St.  Cath- 
erine, though  it  may  have  been  dictated  in  part  by  the  con- 
venience of  the  neighboring  water  and  vcgetjilion,  yet  must 
also  have  been  in  part  influenced  by  a  pre-existing  belief  in 
the  santiity  of  Lbojie  spots.  One  point  there  is. — not,  iu- 
deed,  in  the  Peninsula  itself,  but  in  connection  with  the  route 
of  the  Israelites — in  which  the  local  tradition  so  remarkably 
coincides  with  every  indication  furnished  by  historical  no- 
tices, and  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  as  not  only  to  vindi- 
cate cre*Ubility  for  itself,  but  to  lend  some  autho- 
Tnc  "JKIiw  rity  to  the  traditions  of  the  Desert  generally — the 
"*  "Mountain  of  Aaron"  in  all  probabiSty,  the  "  Hor" 

of  Aaron's  grave.*  The  cycle  of  Mosaic  names  and  tradi- 
tions, wbicb  seems  most  reasonably  io  point  to  a  genuine 
Arab  source,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  Arab  chief 
Jethro,  or  (as  be  is  called  from  his  other  name  "  Cho- 
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•  Tbii  ulMcmaloo  I  owe  to  th«  acca- 
nilo  itrawliig  of  tlio  ootivent  by  tny  friend 
Mr,  llothon  llorrios. 

:  WitUU-il  (>i.,  13)  Mfs  that  "tbe 
lriu]i*lo<i<i  (4*  tilt)  cuuntrjr  Raeert  T6r 
lo  tw  KliDi,  wliurv  MuE«s  and  tiia 
liuuitobold  viH-jiiiiwd ;"  and  "  lluit  Iho 
llokimntMlaii  pilgrims  prwoeding  to  or 
ivtuniliif  fhim  Uocoa  giro  implMt 
crtdvtwo  to  tliu  iruililloQ,"  ■oil  "be- 
Umi  tin  wittcra  td  be  r0)caeioa9  iu 
nmovtof  ouUutiKitu  aod  otbor  troplonl 
(lb»rd«n.'*  TWa  ttiovr*  tho  imiK>rtiiiico 
of  hn  iMxiumLfl  dbtlDoiIOD  of  tbt  dUTer* 
«nt  t'liuMi  of  tntdlUoo,  Than  \»  do 
ttmt  tliD  Uunaltnuu  ngard  the 
H  ilw  UaUm  vf  MoiM;   but  tita 


qu««tioD  a,  irbetlior  ibf/  ngard  tbon 
oa  Hlim,  or  whether,  u  b  {wobable,  Uui 
is  oot  ■  oaiDB  given  b;  the  GroeJc  con- 
rcat,  to  wbkb  uie  palto-giure  of  Titr  be> 
lonf!8. 

*  Al  l\io  SAOio  tiroe  tlie  rash  ooi^ecturo 
tlixC  JerotDe  makes  uboui  tie  (»t-<X)ud 
vncamp incut  by  lbs  Itcd  Sv*  (Nuiob. 
xzxiii..  10)  abovv-t  tUat  bo  vas  quiu;  un- 
luxjtUiitilod  uitli  tlia  detail  of  Uio  god> 
gmpliy.  Uo  BpMki  of  it  US  a  greftt 
diQ^Enihy,  and  aolvca  it  bv  imagiuinf 
tliAt  Uicro  woa  a  bujr  rumiuig  mlkud,  ur 
tliAt  a  pool  or  irslcr  vixh  rcvds  (7)  lua; 
povsiblj  Uafo  bCQD  Uu>  RevAy  gr*.  (Sp 
wl  l^blolun.) 

•  See  r«rt  It.  xvL 
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bAb")  Shouaib.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  Wfidy 
Shouiiib;  according  to  oue  version,  the  valley  east  of  Gebel 
Moiisa,  in  which  the  convent  Btnnds;  according  to  another, 
the  ravine  leading  down  into  that  valley  from  the  R:^s 
SasAfeb.  Probably  the  Wady  Leja  on  the  western  side 
of  the  aame  range^  and  the  Oebel  Furetik  above  the  pliin 
Kr-Raheli.  point  to  the  two  daughters  of  Jethro,'  called  in 
the  Arabian  legends  Lija  and  Siifnria  (Zipporah).  There 
ia  also  the  cave  of  Shouaib'  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  'Akaba,  a  tradition  the  more  remarkable  as  being 
by  ita  situation  removed  from  any  connection  with  the 
Christian  convents,  and  also  being  the  very  region  which, 
in  all  probability,  is  the  country  described  ns  Jethro's 
Midian  in  the  Pentateuch. 

IV.  Bearing  these  earliest  traditions  in  mind, 
wheneverthey  can  be  traced,  it  may  still  be  possible,  <•'  ik«  i** 
by  the  internal  evidence  of  the  country  itself,  to  lay 
down,  not  indeed  the  actual  routo  of  the  Israelites  in  every 
stage,  but,  in  almost  all  cases,  the  main  alternatives  between 
which  we  must  choose,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  very  spots 
themselves.  Hitherto  no  one  traveller  has  traversed  more 
than  one,  or  at  most  two  routes  of  the  Desert;  and  thus 
Uie  determination  of  these  questions  has  been  obscured, 
first,  by  the  tendency  of  every  one  to  make  the  Israelites 
follow  his  own  track,  and  secondly,  by  his  inability  to 
lostitTite  a  just  comparison  between  the  facilities  or  the 
difficulties  which  attend  the  routes  which  he  has  not  seen. 
This  obscurity  will  always  exist  till  some  competent 
traveller  has  explored  the  whole  Peninsula.  When  this 
Itas  been  fairly  done,  there  is  little  doubt  that  some  of  the 
most  important  topographical  questions  now  at  issue  will 
be  set  at  rest.  Meanwhile,  with  the  materials  before  us, 
it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  summary  of  the  points  in 
dispute  as  they  at  present  stand.* 

1.  Of  all  the  events  of  the  Israelite  history,  there  is 


taeo  Wol'sBlbllcd  L^^nda,  p.  107. 

*  ItifU!iu7  uT  McO-ia  Pilgrims  in  W«-l- 

Mrl's  "  Arntin,"  ii.,  il9. 

•  lo  aU  that  follon  I  hare  confiDed 


coosistcnt  with  porsplouilj.  Tli«  map 
tntwt  bo  in  many  cases  jw  on-n  id. 
terpntcr.  I  niiut  also  ntbr  to  th* 
Kub<«e<.itieDt  portiou  it  tlu  Cluptnr 
(Fftft  IL) 
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none  which  either  from  the  magnificence  of  the  crisis 
itself,  or  from  its  long  train  of  associations,  has  greater 
LTWfM.  interest  than  the  passage  of  iJie  Red  Sea.  In 
tS£^  the  history  of  the  Old  Dispensation  it  look,  not 
merely  by  type  or  prophecy*,  but  actually,  the  same 
place  as  is  occupied  in  the  New  Dispeusutiou  by  the 
highest  events  of  the  Gospel  History.  It  was  the  birth- 
day of  tbe  people  and  of  the  religion  ;  it  was  the  deliv- 
erance from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  of  Africa,  of  gigantic 
oppression  and  strange  worship.  It  was  a  deliverance 
not  by  the  force  of  man,  but  by  the  hand  of  God.  It  was 
thebasisof  that  long  succession  of  imagery,  which  through 
the  sacred  poetry  of  Israel  hns  penetrated  to  all  nations 
— the  "waves  and  storms  of  affliction," — in  them  the 
more  remarkable  as  an  inland  people  ;  and  thus  afford- 
ing a  testimony  of  endnring  value  to  the  deep  impression 
left  by  the  one  great  scene  which  ushered  in  their  his- 
tory. The  spray  of  the  Red  Sea  is  found,  as  it  were,  on 
the  inmost  hills  of  Palestine  ;  and,  from  them,  it  has 
been  wafted  throughout  the  world. 

It  was  the  greatest  event  which  ancient  history  re- 
cords ;  its  effects  are  siill  fell.  What  then  was  its 
scene?  We  cannot  say  here,  as  in  the  sacred  events  of 
the  New  Testament,  that  the  narrative  withdraws  us 
from  all  local  considerations.  On  the  contrary,  the  local- 
ities, both  on  the  march  and  before  the  passage,  are 
described  with  a  precision  which  indicates  tiiat  at  the 
time  whea  the  narrative  was  written,  they  were  known 
with  (he  utmost  exactness.*  Unhappily,  it  is  an  exact- 
ness which  to  us  now  is  only  tantalising.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  only  by  conjecture  that  anj'  places  mentioned 
can  be  in  any  way  idenlified.  Still  there  arc  indications 
in  the  history,  combined  with  a  few  vestiges  of  authentic 
tradition,  and  a  few  natural  features,  which  may  help  us 
to  approximation. 

The  event  has  been  extended,  as  already  observed, 
by  the  Arab  traditions  down  the  whole  Gulf  of  Suez, 


I  Numb,  xxxiii. 


I 


even  to  the  Guir  of  'Akuba.*  Bat  it  may,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  be  conliued  to  two  quarters — the 
Wady  Tuarik,  opiwsite  the  Wells  of  Moses ;  or  the 
neij^hbourhood  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  lu  favour  of  the 
former  locality,  besides  the  usual  Arab  tradition,  there 
is  the  statement  of  Josephus,'  that  the  start  was  made 
from  Lalopolis,  which  he  identifies  with  the  Egyptian 
Babylon,  that  is,  Old  Cairo.  If  they  started  from  this 
city,  stauding  almost  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  which 
opens  on  the  southern  point  of  passajije,  the  great  proba- 
bility is,  that  they  would  have  followed  that  course 
throughout.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  chief  argument  in 
favour  of  the  theory  of  the  southern  passage.  But  the 
traditions  of  Josephus  can  hardly  weigh  against  those  of 
the  Alexandrine  translators,  who  make  Rameses,  the 
point  of  departure,  to  be  in  the  north-east  of  the  Delta 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Heroopolis*  From  this  point 
they  marched  a  day's  journey  to  '*  Succotli,"'  a  halt  which 
left  an  indelible  trace  in  their  subsequent  institutions,  as 
it  was  from  the  leafy  booths  in  which  they  then,  prob- 
ably for  the  last  time,  rested,  that  the  Festival  of  the 
Tabernacles*  took  its  rise.  These  green  coverts  indicate 
that  they  were  still  on  the  pasture-land  of  the  Delta.  It 
was  not  till  the  next  day's  encampment  that  they  reached 
Etham,  "in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness."  Unless  there- 
fore the  limitrt  of  the  wilderness,  which  on  the  southern 
route  now  reach  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Cairo,  have  been 
completely  altered,  it  is  clear  that  this  first  part  of  the 
march,  even  irrespectively  of  the  position  of  "  Rameses," 
must  have  been  to  the  north  of  the  head  of  the  gulf — 
north,  even  of  the  present  overland  route  to  Cairo.  At 
Etham  their  course  changed.  Instead  of  the  route  by 
Pelusium  to  "  the  land  of  the  Philistines,"  they  were 


The  bcM  ivprm^Utioii  of  lh«  con* 
Mwl^QC  thcorir*  is  ];ivi;(i  in  tlic  tuapuf 
^Labonle's  ComnKiitAry  on  Kxodai  aiul 
rKmnbtn.  For  Uie  g«nenU  icctu,  tea 
a  n.  (It). 
*  Joi»cpliu>.  AnL  IT.  XT.  I. 
'  Coii^>4n  £xttfl.  xii.  37,—"  ifaay  dA- 


fiAited  from  Raiumm," — with  Gen,  xM. 
38, — "  III  H(T<>ii)x)li<  in  tilt)  Und  uf  R»- 
TDiTM^i  "  (LXX).  Sw  ii1n<  tiif  ntiiii»[ 
coiicliiti'Tii  nnrumcnto  hv  which  Lcp!>ius 
dcciilcs  tlic  iJoinitj' of  Atii'i-Ki-4hL-l>  wiih 
Kainctes.  (Lciiors.  p.  438.  Bolin's  EJ.) 
*  Miuab.  xxxiii.  6.    £>h  Appendix. 
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here  commanded  to  "tnrn**aiid  encamp  "before  Pi-ba- 
hiroth,  between  Migdol  aud  the  sea,  over  against  Baal- 
zepboii."  I  have  said  that  this  precise  enameration  fails 
us,  from  our  ignorance  of  almost  every  place  named  j 
but  the  narrative  itself  in  part  supplies  the  defici- 
ency. 

First,  we  are  expressly  lold  that  the  agency  by  which 
the  sea  was  dried  up  was  "a  strong  east  wind"  or, 
according  to  the  Septuagiut,  "a  Blrong  south  wind." 
This  compels  us  to  select  a  portion  of  the  sea  where  the 
depth  is  not  too  great  to  forbid  the  agency  of  wind  ; 
aud  this  is  ouly  at  the  northern  end,  where  the  shoals 
are,  and  must  always  have  been,  suflBcieut  to  render  a 
shallower  passage  possible.  And  it  may  be  added  that 
the  actual  description  accords  with  this,  better  than  with 
the  hypothesis  which  would  lead  the  army  throiifrh  the 
more  southern  part  of  the  gulf,  where  they  would  have 
passed  not  between  *'  walls,"  but  between  "  mountains  " 
of  water,  such  as  no  faithful  narrative  could  have  fulled 
to  notice.  Secondly,  we  are  told  that  the  host,  to  the 
number  of  600,000  armed  men,  passed  over  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  night.  If  so,  the  passage  must  bare 
occurred  in  the  narrower  end  of  the  gulf,  and  not  in  the 
wide  interval  of  eight  or  ten  miles  between  the  Wtidy 
Tawarik  and  the  Wells  of  Moses.*  Indeed,  it  should  be 
remembered  lliiit  the  notion  of  the  Israelites  crossing  the 
Red  Sea  at  its  broader  part  is  comparatively  modem. 
By  earlier  Christian  commentators,  and  by  almost  all 
the  Rabbinical  writers  who  selected  the  wider  road  as 
the  scene  of  the  event,  the  passage  was  explained  to  be 
not  a  traimi — which,  as  Chytra^us  of  Rostock  calculated, 
would  have  required  at  least  three  days— but  a  short 
circuil,  returning  again  to  the  Egyptian  shore,  and  then 
pursuing  their  way  round  the  head  of  the  gulf.     Such 


i  This  li  tlie  vrtdlh  nccoHing  to  ihe 
mm;  of  Ihi3  KM  Hrn  by  Connnaniler 
libwHbjr  and  Licutcnitiit  CiinleM.  A 
RitutriiaUc  intiftfuw  of  tbc  effect  of  wind 


oTcn  on  (lee^i  V8t«r  ocean  «OD*tanUy  in 

lh«  Fritxkk-T  IlnT  r>n  llii!  fharvs  ur  the 
Baltic  between  Memcl  and  Konij^brrg. 
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aa  iiUerpretatinn,  faiilifiilly  represented  on  the  o\(\  maps, 
and  defended  at  great  k'ligiU  hy  Quaresmius,'  is  woi'th 
preserving,  aa  a  curious  instance  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
whole  moral  j;;randeur  of  a  miracle,  to  which  men  are 
often  (and  in  this  case  necessarily)  driven  1)}  a  mistaken 
desire  of  exaggerating  its  physical  magnitude.  These 
reasons  oblige  us  to  look  for  (he  scene  of  the  passage  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  guif;  whether  at  the  present 
fords  of  Suez,  or  at  some  point  higher  up  the  gulf,  which 
tlien  probably  extended  at  least  as  far  as  the  Bitter 
Lakes,  depends  on  arguments  which  have  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  explored.  On  the  one  hand,  the  exclamation 
of  Pharaoh  "They  are  entangled  in  the  land  ;  the  wil- 
derness hath  shut  them  in,"  is  best  explained  by  the  sup- 
position that  they  were  hemmed  in  on  the  south  by 
mountains  ;  and  this  was  the  view  of  Joseplius,  who  re- 
peatedly speaks  of  the  "  precipitous  mountain  descend- 
ing on  the  sea,"  This  could  be  no  other  than  the  Jebel 
AltLkah,  which  boitlcrs  the  north-west  side  of  the  gulf, 
and  which  terrainates  the  mountain  range.  Farther 
north,  there  are  no  eminences  higher  than  sand-hills. 
The  subsequent  route  al«o  agrees  best  willi  the  passage 
at  Suez.  On  the  other  hand,  the  previous  route  will 
best  agree  with  some  spot  nearer  to  "  the  edge  "  of  the 
cultivated  laud,  that  is,  farther  north  ;  and  the  names, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  point  in  the  same  direction. 
*' Pi-hahirotli*"  is  probably  an  Filgyptian  word — "the 
grassy  places  " — and,  if  so.  can  only  be  sought  north- 
wards, not  in  the  naked  desei-t  either  of  'AjrQd,  where  it 
has  been  sometimes  found,  or  of  the  Wady  Tuilrik. 
"Migdol"  may  indeed  be  only  the  "watch-tower"  of 
the  fords;  but  it  may  also  be  the  ancient  "Magdo- 
lum,"  twelve  miles  south  of  Pelusium,   and  undoubt- 


^  Elncidftllo  TcTTA  SancUD.  it.  9^.&c. 

Exod.  Xir.  a,  9.     Numb,  xxxiii.  7.  B. 

"Pl-hahimth  "   may   bo  cither — (I)  in 

Hebrew,  "  m<>uih  of  cimnj,'*  *»  in  the 

VuksB  MS.  of  the  LXX,  Numb.  xxxiiL 


7,  To  droua  EftMo$ ;  or  mndi  mora 
probably,  (3)  in  Ei;yi>tum,  "  the  frnut^ 
)ilac«?\  —  •'}*!"  beins  the  EgvpUnn 
artkk ;  u  in  Alex.  MS.  of  (Ik  'LXX, 
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ediy  described   as  "  Migdol "  by  Jeremiah  and   Eze- 
kiel» 

Meanwhile,  we  must  be  content  wilh  the  genej-al 
Bcene  placed  before  us  on  that  nicmoruble  night — the 
Paschal  moon,  the  tiarkness,  the  storm  : — "  The  waters 
saw  thee,  O  God,  the  waters  saw  thee  ;  ...  the  depths 
also  were  troubled.  The  clonds  poured  out  water  :  the 
skies  sent  out  a  souud  :  .  .  .  the  voice  of  tliy  thunder 
was  in  the  heaven  :  the  Mj^htnings  lighleucd  the  world  : 
the  earth  trembled  and  shook," — and  (hen  rest  satisfied 
iu  the  oouclusioii  of  the  Psalmist  (in  this  local  ijuestiou, 
as  in  so  much  of  which  it  is  the  likeness),  *'  Thy  way  is 
hi  the  sea,  nnd  thv  path  in  the  great  waters,  and  thy 
fof>t^(€ps  are  not  knt/wn.' * 

i.  unb  2.  There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  general 
«>«£ua>  track  of  the  Israelites  after  the  passage.  If 
they  were  to  enter  the  mountainn  at  ali  ihey  must  con- 
tinue iu  the  route  of  all  travellers,  between  the  sea 
and  the  table-land  of  the  Tih,  (ill  they  entered  the 
low  hills  of  Ghuruudcl.  Marah  must  either  be  Ilowara' 
or  Ghurundel.  Klim  must  bo  Ghuruudel,  Useit,  or 
Tayibeh.^ 

s-Kn**™;"  .S.  The  "encampment  by  the  Red  Sea"(Num- 
»"»«•■  bers  xxxiii.  10)  must  almost  certainly  be  at 
the  descent  of  the  Wady  Tayibeh  on  the  sea,  or  iu 
some  portion  of  the  plain  of  Murka,  before  they  again 
turned  up  into  the  mountains  ;  the  clilTs  forbidding 
any  continuous  line  of  march  nlonp  the  shore  betweeu 
the  Wady  Ghurundel  and  the  Wady  Tayibeh.  It 
is  indeed  just  possible  that,  like  Pococke  and  Bart- 
lett,  they  may  have  descended  to  the  mouth  of  the 


'  Jcr.  xliT.  1 ;  xItI    U.    Etek.  xxix. 

10;  XXX.  6.  It  may  be  liojiol  itint  in 
tlie  invrsti^Btion  connccU'i)  with  the  j)ro- 
ject  oftbti  BucxCatml  fomc  lijfht  nuij'  be 
IhniwTi  on  this  inicrcslinj;  (^untion. 

'  I'iHlm  Ixxvii.  16  —  19. 

'  Dr.  Grniil,  )»)u-<-vcr,  wat  (old  th*t 
Tuwcilcd  (the  well-known  6bc;k  at  tlie 


Tow&m  Irthr,  knew  of  «  spring  near 
Tift  el  '.'I III.: i-ii,  riglit  (i'.  t.  souih)  of 
UowAra.  vo  biticr  that  neither  men  nor 
camels  <-ou)(l  drink  of  it.  Fiotn  hciici: 
the  roiul  ^;ocfi  »lraipht  to  WAdy 
Gliurnnik'l.  <VoI.  ii.,  p.  254.) 
•  S««  Purl  U.,  p.  134. 


WAdy  Ghurundel,  by  the  warm  springs  "of  Pharaoh"), 
and  then  returned  to  the  Wfldy  Useit.  Such  a  detour 
is  not  likely :  yet  it  must  bo  home  in  mind  as  possible. 
For  if  the  ^'encjiinpment  by  the  Red  Sea"  was  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Wady  Ghurundel,  it  must  have  been  before 
the  bifurcation  of  the  two  routes  to  Gebel  Mousji — that 
namely  to  the  north  by  Sarbiit-El-Kedem»  and  that  to 
the  south  by  AVady  Tajibch — and  would  thus  open  the 
alternative  of  their  having  gone  by  the  former  of  these 
two  roads,  and  so  avoided  altogether  the  Wady  Feiiiin. 
This  is  a  material  point  in  favour  of  all  views  which 
exclude  Mount  Siubul  from  tiic  history.  If.  on  the 
other  band,  they  proceeded,  as  travellers  usually  do,  by 
Ghurundel,  Useit,  and  Tayibeh  (and  if  Tayibeh  or  Useit 
be  Elim,  they  must  have  done  so),  and  thus  descended  on 
the  sea,  here  two  other  alternatives  open  upon  us. 

4.  •muaf  4*  ^'or  when  arrived  at  this  plain  of  Murka  they 
mmttdma.  ^^^  hiiVQ  goue,  accordlug  to  the  route  of  the  older 
travellers, — Shaw,  Pocockc,  and  the  Prefect  of  tlio  Franciscan 
Convent, — ^to  Tor,  and  thence  by  the  WS.dy  Hebron,  and  the 
Nakb  H6\vy,  to  Gebel  Mousa;  or  they  may  have  gone,  ac- 
cording to  the  route  of  all  recent  travellers,  by  ihc  Wady 
Shells^  the  Nakb  Badcra,  and  the  Wadys  Mokatteb,  Feiran, 
and  Es-Shcyk,  to  the  same  point.  The  former  route  is  im- 
probable, buth  because  of  its  detour,  and  also  because  the 
Wiidy  Hebran  is  said  to  be,  and  tlie  Nakb  Howy  certainly  is, 
as  difficult,  if  not  more  difficult,  than  any  pass  on  the  route 
of  tlie  Wady  Feiran.  If  it  might  seem  to  be  in  its  favoui 
that  it  was  the  h&bitual  route  of  the  early  travellers, 
before  the  newly-awakened  lave  of  scenery  had  induced 
any  one  to  visit  the  Wady  Feiran,  yet  it  must  bo  remem- 
bered that  all  early  travellers  went  and  returned  from 
Cairo  to  Sinai,  and  consequently  took  one  route  on  their 
egress  and  the  other  oti  their  regreiis.  Still  it  must  be 
borue  in  mind  as  a  possible  alternative. 

okood  ^*  Of  the  three  routes  just  mentioned,  which  wo 
b«i*4«i>  may  call  the  northern,  the  central,  and  the  southern, 
o«ti.iUoi>«  the  northern  and  the  .southern  combine  in  this  result, 
"*  that  they  omit  Mount  Serbfll,  and  necessarily  take 

the  Israelites  to  Gebel  Mousa,  or  at  least  some  moimtain  in 
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tbe  6aet«rn  exlremityof  the  peninsula.  But  iho  central 
route,  after  leaving  the  plain  of  Murka,  mounts  by 
the  successive  stages  of  the  Witdy  Shelldl,  the  NnUb 
Badeni,  and  the  Wiidy  Mokatteb,  to  the  Wudy  Feinin  and 
its  great  mountain,  Serbal,  the  pride  of  this  cluster. 
If,  as  is  most  probable  for  the  reasons  just  assigned,  the 
Israelites  took  this  road,  the  question  is  at  once  opened 
whether  Serbai  be  the  Sinai  of  the  Exodus  ?  If  it  be, 
then  we  are  here  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  journey.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Israelites  could  be  shown  to  have 
taken  the  northern  or  tlie  soutliern  roa(i,  or  if  there  are 
insuperable  objections  to  the  identification  of  Serbal  with 
Sinai,  the  end  is  to  be  sought  where  it  has  usually  been 
found,  in  the  cluster  of  Gebel  Mousa.  Between  these  two 
clu.sters  the  question  must  lie.^ 

Each  lias  its  natural  recommendations,  which  wilt  best 
appear  on  proceeding.  The  claims  of  tradition  are  very 
nearly  equal.  Gebel  Mousa  is  now  the  only  one  which 
puts  forward  any  pretensions  to  be  considered  as  the  phice, 
and  is  indeed  the  only  region  of  the  Sinaitic  mountains 
where  any  traditions  can  be  said  to  linger.  They  are 
certainly  as  old  as  the  6th  century :  and  they  probably 
reach  back  still  further.  On  the  other  hand,  though 
Serbal  has  in  later  tinie^i  tost  its  historical  name,  in 
earlier  ages  it  enjoyed  a  larger  support  of  tradition  than 
Gebel  Mousa.  This,  at  least,  is  the  natural  inference 
from  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  which,  of  whatever  date, 
must  be  prior  to  the  age  of  Justinian,  fouiuler  of  the 
Convent  of  St.  Catherine ;  and  which  are  found  at  the  very 
top  of  the  mountain  and  the  ruined  edifice  on  its  central 
summit.  This  too  is  the  impression  conveyed  by  tlie 
existence  of  the  episcopal  city  of  Paran,  at  its  foot,  which 
also  existed  prior  to  the  foundations  of  Justinian.  And 
the  descriptiou  of    iioreb    by  Josephus'  as   a  mountain, 


>  Till  Um-SbAmor  bu  been'  |]i(>* 
,  foogiAj  ezplorvd  it  would  b«  rub  to 
'diECard  Mtiivl;  Um  liiifiiHC  point  or 
the  p«Di&iuliL  It  woa  aeomtdcd  by 
BttrckhorUl  to  witJiiii  300  kei  ot  tlie 
■aiuoiit,  wtiicli  is  wbitv-  Ttio  plain 
of  Bl-O'A  y  imm«ditt«l/  bolow. 
Tbere  ii  a  tftiog  and  fig-trooa,  tba 
itiina   of    ■    ooDTeDt    (D«Ir     AntoiuX 


and  thore  are  Rtmnge  storiea  of  aDuiidj 
like  tbunder.  (Burckbardt,  ^VC — 588.) 
These  points  &gK-Q  to  a  oi>nain  vxLcnt 
with  ilw  Bcriptuml  liiiJicatioiii  of  Sianl, 
yet  it  is  80  liu  rtiaored  fnim  aaj  ooa> 
Gvivablo  track  o(  tlio  Israclitea  at  to 
render  its  claliua  hlg\Aj  Improbablo. 
■  Joa.  AaL  IL,  xii.  L 
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"the  highest  of  the  region/'  "with  good  grass  growing 
round  it,"  is  more  like  the  irnprossiori  that  is  produced  on 
a  traveller  by  Serbiil  than  that  derived  from  any  other 
mountain  usually  seen  in  the  r.inge.  It  was  undoubtedly 
identified  with  Sinai  by  Ensebius,  Jerome,  and  Cosmas ; 
that  is,  by  all  known  writers  till  the  tin.e  of  Justinian, 
Ituppcll  also  iisserts  that  the  stiinniit  of  Serbal  was  rej^arded 
by  the  Bedouine  who  accompanied  him,  as  a  sacred  place,  to 
which  at  certain  times  thoy  brought  sacrifices.' 

There  rciiiaiiis  the  ({uestioii,  whetiter  there  is  any 
solution  of  the  rival  claims  of  Serbal  and  Gebel  Mousa, 
which  can  give  to  each  a  place  in  the  eacred  history. 
Such  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  Uittcr.  who,  with 
his  usual  union  of  dinidencc  and  learning,  suggests 
the  poi-sibility  that  Serbal  may  have  been  "  the  Mount 
of  God,"'  the  sanctuary  of  tlie  heathen  tribes  of  the 
Desert, — already  sacrod  before  Israel  came,  and  that  to 
which  Pharaoh  would  understand  that  they  were  going 
their  long  jouniey  into  the  Wihlerness  for  sacritice.  It 
may  then  have  been  the  WAdy  FeirAn  iliat  witnessed 
the  battle  of  Rephidim,^  the  building  of  the  Alttir  on  the 
hill,  and  the  visit  of  Jethro,  and  alter  this  long  pause,  in 
"  the  third  month,*'  they  may  again  have  moved  forward 
to  "  Sinai,"  the  cluster  of  Gehel  Mousa.  There  are  two 
points  gained  by  any  such  solution ;  first,  that  Sinai  may 
then  be  identified  with  Gcbol  Mousa,  without  tlie  difficulty, 
otherwise  conijideralile,  that  the  narrative  brings  the 
Israelites  through  the  two  most  striking  features  of  the 
Desert — Wddy  Teiran  and  Serbal — without  any  notice  of 
the  fact;  and,  secondly  that  it  gives  a  scene,  at  least  in 
some  respects  well-suited,  for  the  cucampmont  at  Rephi- 
dim,  the  most  remarkable  which  occurred  before  the  final 


*  For  the  oonipiiriion  or  ftU  tliow 
nfnnients  to  tavat  of  ScrlMl,  aec 
Ii^us'  LMl«ra  (Bobn),  pp.  310—33), 
4tS_^C2.  X  bnvo  bcca  uawUlinf;  to 
nt^r  into  awro  detail  tliao  was  Q^.'oaHUiry 
10  g.v9  I  geiien]  rmr  of  tU«  qncstloa  at 
IMU.    See  Put  U^  m 

•  KxoduB  HLl.;  ir.  37. 

»  Kilter,  SlnAi,  pp.  'Ji^—IU.  If 
Vttria  tM  Bcptikdim,  od«  g^rious  dKU- 
lultj    ATttM    from    Uia   flbucKluioa  of 


wiUer  in  a  ipot  vrliero  lanK-l  is  tlc^ 
sofibed  aa  waating  vnler.  But  tliii 
Bfiplii^  Kvva  more  to  wiv  spot  in  tbe 
iiclgliiborhool  of  Gebol  aIousu.  Qnul 
(viA.  Ji.,  266)  KOggtMS  Clmt  tlia  brook 
of  Fv'iruD  maj  (bv  a  fallen  rock)  linre 
bi^n  mibacqueuLl;  diverted  \au>  its 
prosL'til  courw;  or,  tbat  it  m^  have 
boon  dry,  as  it  vtm  when  ho  nw  il 
(Marclj  etb,  IS&S). 
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one  in  front  of  Sinai  itself.  How  far  the  narrative  itaelf 
contains  sufBcient  grf>nnds  for  such  a  distinction  between 
the  two  mountains  is,  in  our  present  Htate  of  knowIedf»e, 
very  uncertain.  If  "  iloreb  "  be  taken  for  the  generic  name 
of  the  whole  range,  and  not  necessarily  a^  identical  with 
Sinai,  then  there  is  only  one  passage  left  (Exod.  xxiv.  13, 
16)  in  which,  in  the  present  text,  "the  Miiuut  of  Grod"  ia 
identified  with  "Sinai;"  and  even  if  Horeb  be  identified 
with  Sinai,  yet  the  varintions  of  the  Septuagint  on  this 
point  show  how  ensWy  the  title  of  one  mountain  might  he 
assumed  into  the  text  as  the  title  of  the  other  after  the 
distinction  between  the  two  had  been  forgotten.  In  Exod. 
iii.  1,  where  "the  Mouotaia  of  God"'  occurs  in  the  present 
llebrew  text,  it  is  omitted  in  the  LXX.  (though  not  in  the 
Alexandrian  MS. ;)  as  in  Exod.  xix.  3,  where  it  occurs  in  the 
LXX.,  it  is  ouiittud  by  the  liubrew  text  This  would  agree 
well  with  the  slight  topogmphtoai  details  of  the  battle. 
In  every  pass;i*re  where  Sinai,  and  Ilorcb,  and  the  Monnt 
of  God,  and  Blount  Taran  are  spoken  of,  the  Hebrew 
word  "Hor"  for  "mountain"  is  invariably' u.sed.  But  in 
Exod.  xvii.  0,10,  in  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Rephidim, 
the  word  used  is  "Gibeah,"  rightly  translated  **hill." 
Every  one  who  has  seen  the  valley  of  Teiriln  will  at  once 
recognise  the  propriety  of  the  term,  if  apjilied  to  the  rocky 
eminence  which  coinmantl.s  the  pulin-grove,  and  on  which, 
in  early  Christiuu  times,  stood  tie  church  and  palace  of 
tiie  Bishops  of  Paran.  Thus  if  we  can  attach  any  credence 
to  the  oldest  known  tradition  of  the  Peninsula,  that 
Rephidim  is  the  same  as  Paran,  Uien  Rephidim,  "  the 
resting-place,"  is  the  natural  name  for  the  paradise  of 
the  Bedouins  in  the  adjacent  palm-grove;  then  the  hill 
of  the  Church  of  Paran  may  fairly  be  imagined  to  be 
"the  hill"  on  which  Moses  stood,  deriving  its  earliest 
consecration  from  the  altar  which  he  built ;  the  Amale- 
kites  may  thus  have  naturally  fought  for  the  oasis  of  the 
Desert,  and  the  sanctuary  of  their  gods ;  and  Jelbro 
may  well  have  found  his  kinsmen  eucauiping  after 
their  long   journey,    amongst    the    palms   "  before   the 

■  Iq  Ex.  zxiv.  4,  U  ttie  BAOie  word,  thmigli  loismoalalad  "  tiilL"    8m  App»3dix 
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Mount  of  God/*  and  acknowledged  that  the  Lord  was 
greater  even  than  alt  the  gads  who  had  from  ancient  daya 
been  thought  to  dwell  on  tho  lofty  peaks  which  over- 
hung their  encampment.  And  then  the  ground  is  clear 
for  tho  second  start,  described  in  tho  following  chapter. 
"  They  *  departed  '  from  Rephidiiii,  and  came  to  the  Desert 
vt  Sinai,  and  'pitched'  i»  tiie  Wilderness j  and  there 
Jerael  eucampcd  before  the  Mount."' 

If  the  Wddy  Feir:»n,  from  it**  palm-nrovc  and  its  brook, 
be  marked  out  as  the  (irst  long  halting-place  of  Israel, 
the  high  valleys  of  Gebcl  Mousa  with  their  abundant 
springs  no  less  mark  out  the  second.  The  great  thorough- 
fare of  the  Desertj  the  longest,  and  widest,  and  most  con- 
tinuous of  all  the  valleys,  the  WAdy  Es-Sheykh,  would  lead 
the  great  bulk  of  the  hopt,  with  the  flocks  and  herds,  by 
the  more  accessible  though  more  circuitous  route  into  the 
central  upbnd;  whilst  the  chiefs  of  tho  people  would 
mount  directly  to  the  same  point  by  the  Nakb  Howj',  and 
all  would  meet  in  the  Wady  Er-I!aiieh,  the  "enclosed 
plain  "  in  front  of  Ihe  magnificent  oliffs  of  the  KAb  Sa.sdfeh. 
It  U  possible  that  the  end  of  the  range  Furci*a,  to 
which  the  Arab  guides  give  tho  name  of  >SVii«,  may 
have  a  better  claim  than  tho  lias  >Sas:ifeh,  from  the 
fact  that  it  commands  both  the  W^dy  Er-R^heh  and 
the  Wady  Es-Sheykh ;  and  that  alone  of  those  peaks  it 
appears  to  retain  a  vestige  of  tlic  name  of  Sinai.  It  is  said 
to  contain  a  level  platform  witli  trees,'  and  undoubtedly 
any  future  traveller  will  do  well  to  explore  it.  But  no  one 
who  has  approached  the  R^  Sasufch  through  that  noble 
plain,  or  who  lias  looked  down  upon  the  plain  from  that 
majestic  height,  will  wilUngly  part  with  the  belief  that 
these  are  the  two  essential  features  of  the  view  of  the 
Israelite  c;imp.''  That  such  a  plain  sboidd  exist  at  all 
in  front  of  such  a  cliU'  is  so  remarkable  a  coincidence 
with  tho  sacred  narrative,  as  to  furnish  a  strong  iuterunl 
argument,    not    merely  of   its    identity  with   the   scene, 


-  Ezod.  xix.  2. 

*  SoH  ValmeHB  >[ap  of  Arabb  sod 
Syrh. 

'  Aia«r  (Sia*!,  690 — &&S)  or^fuM  for 
lln  WA4r  avb'ftydi,  at  the  txKk  of  Qobtl 


Uousa.  An  Ibia  U  •  matter  of  dilail,  I 
bava  thought  it  boat  to  reterr*  Uw  or- 
guuMDt  to  Iw  stilled  icconlio^  to  a^ 
uwD  iiuiircMious  CD  the  5poL      6m  F&.t 

a,  pi  141. 
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bnt  of  the  scene  it«eir  havinp  >>«en  described  by  an  eye. 
witness.  The  awful  atnl  lengthened  upprwich.  as  to  some 
natural  sanctuary,  would  have  been  the  fittest  preparation 
Cur  the  coming  scene.  The  low  line  of  alluvial  mounds 
at  the  foot  of  the  cUIT  exactly  answer  to  the  **  boundri " 
which  were  to  keep  the  people  olT  from  "  touchiii<; 
the  Mount."  The  plain  itself  is  not  broken  and  uneven 
and  narrowly  shut  in,  like  almost  all  others  in  the 
range,  but  presents  a  long  retiring  sweep,  against  which 
the  people  could  *•  remove  and  stand  afar  oil'."  The 
cliff,  rising  like  a  huge  altar,  in  front  of  the  whole  congre- 
gatiun,  and  visible  against  the  sky  in  lonely  grandeur  from 
end  to  cud  of  the  whole  plain,  is  the  very  image  of  "  the 
mount  that  might  be  touclied,"  and  from  which  the  voice 
of  God  might  be  heard  far  and  wide  over  the  stillness  of 
the  plain  below,  widened  at  that  point  to  its  utmost  extent 
by  the  coulluence  of  all  the  contiguous  valleys.  Here, 
beyond  all  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  is  the  adytum, 
withdrawn  as  if  in  the  "  end  of  the  world,"  from  all  the 
stir  and  confusion  of  earthly  things.'  And  as  in  the 
Wudy  Feirau  "  the  hill ''  of  Paran  may  be  taken  as  fixing 
with  some  degree  of  probability  the  scene  of  Hephidira, 
80  there  are  some  det^iils  of  the  plain  of  Er-Raheh  which 
remarkably  coincide  with  the  scene  of  the  worsliip  of  the 
Oolden  Calf,  evidently  the  same  as  that  of  tbo  encampment 
at  the  time  of  the  Delivery  of  tlie  Law.  In  this  instance 
the  traditional  locality  is  happily  chosen.  A  small 
eminence  at  the  entrance  of  the  convent  valley  is  marked 
by  the  name  of  Aaron,  as  being  that  from  which  Aaron 
surveyed  the  festival  on  the  wide  plain  below.  This 
triulition,  if  followed  out,  would  of  necessity  require  the 
eucampment  to  be  in  the  Wiidy  Er-Rdheh,  as  every  otner 
circumstance  renders  probable.  But  there  are  two  other 
jjoiuts  which  meet  here,  and  nowhere  else.  First,  Moses  is 
described  as  descending  the  mountain  without  seeing  the 
people;  the  shout  strikes  the  ear  of  his  companion  before 
they  ascerL'iiii  the  cause ;  the  view  bursts  upon  him 
suddenly  as  he  draws  nigh    to  the  camp,  and  he  throws 

>  '  If  I  vrero  lo  mtka  a,  modei  of  Uia      valloj-  of  Uie  cocTcnt  of  Uoust  Sioii.' 
•od  ut  th«  wortd,  it  irould  bo  Irom  tiw      — Hoonllter,  p.  22&. 
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ifown  tie  tables  and  dashes  them  in  pieces  "  beneath  the 
mount"'  Such  a  combination  might  occur  in  the  W^dy 
Er-Rahch.  Any  one  cominfr  down  from  one  of  the  secluded 
basius  behind  the  Has  Hasiii'cli,  through  the  oblique  guUiea 
which  flank  it  on  the  north  and  south,  would  hear  the 
bounds  borne  through  the  silence  from  the  plain,  but 
would  not  see  the  plain  itself  till  he  emerged  from  the 
Wddy  El-Deir  or  the  Wddy  Lejil ;  and  when  he  did  so,  he 
would  be  immediately  under  the  precipitoug  clilT  of 
Sas^foh.  Further,  wc  arc  told  that  Moses  strewed  the 
powder  of  the  fraj^ients  of  the  idol  on  the  "waters'"  of 
the  "  brook  that  carne  down  out  of  the  mount. "  Tliia  would 
be  perfectly  possibly  in  the  Wudy  Er-Kiiheh,  into  which 
issues  the  brook  of  the  Wfidy  Lejjl,  descending,  it  is  true, 
from  Mount  8t.  Catherine,  but  still  in  sufficiently  close 
connection  with  tho  Geb«l  Monsa  to  justify  the  expression, 
**■  coming  down  out  of  the  mount."  These  two  coincidences, 
which  must  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth,  would  not 
occur  either  at  Scrbul  or  in  the  Wudy  Sebiiych.  In  tho 
case  of  the  fonner,  although  there  is  the  brook  from  the 
Wudy  Aleyat.  which  would  probably  meet  the  description, 
there  is  no  coiTcspoadin^j;  contiguity  of  the  encampment. 
In  the  case  of  the  latter,  both  are  wanting. 

6.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  after  what  has  been 
examine  minutely  the  special  traditional 
How  little  could  have 
been  the  desire  of  finding  a  place  wliich  should  realise  tho 
general  impressions  of  the  scene;  how  the  great  event  whicli 
has  made  Sinai  famous  was  forgotten  in  the  search  aftor 
traces  of  special  incidents,  of  which  there  could  b©  no  mo- 
morial.  and  in  the  discovery  of  which  there  could  be  no  real 
instruction,  is  sufliciently  apparent  from  the  fact  that, 
amongst  all  tlie  pilgrims  who  visited  Mount  Sinai  fcrso  many 
centuries,  hardly  one  noticed,  and  not  one  paid  any  attention 
to  the  grejit  plain  of  Er-Raheh.  And  yet  it  ia  the  very  fea- 
ture which  since  the  time  that  it  was  (we  may  almost  say) 
first  discovered  by  Lord  Lindsay  and  Dr.  Robinson,  must 
Btrike  any  thoughtful  observer  as  the  point  in  tho  whole 
range  the  most  illustrative  of  Israelite  history.     There  is. 

*  Ezod.  XXXiL  16—19.  *  £xmL  xxxU.  20;  DuuL  ix.  21. 


__    _     IS  hardiv  necessary, 
kouith*  of  said,  to 

^'   localities  of  Gebel  Mousa. 
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bowever,  one  general  remark  that  applies  to  almost  all  the 
lesser  loc:ilitics.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  general  features 
of  the  Desert,  and  of  tlie  plain  beneath  the  Uiis  Sasilfeh 
in  particular,  accord  with  the  authentic  history  of  Israel, 
there  is  liltle  doubt  on  tlie  other,  that  the  j>hysical  peculiar- 
ities of  the  district  have  sug^'^esled  most  of  the  legendary 
scenes  which  subsequent  tradition  has  fastened  on  that  his- 
tory. AVhere  almost  every  rock  is  a  "  lusus  naturae,"  it  is 
not  surprising  that  men,  like  the  Greek  monks  or  the  Be- 
douin Arabs,  as  keen  in  their  search  for  special  (races  of  the 
history  as  they  were  indiflercnt  to  its  impression  as  a  whole, 
should  have  seen  marks  of  it  everywhere.  The  older  tra- 
vellers, the  Prefect  of  the  Franciscan  Convent,  Pococke, 
Shaw,  and  others,  all  notice  what  they  call  Den-  ^^  ^ 
drito-stones, — i.  e.  stones  with  fossil  trees  marked- 
upon  them.  It  is  curious  that  these  have  never  been  ob- 
served in  later  times.  But  in  the  early  ages  they  seem  to 
have  been  regarded  as  amongst  the  great  wonders  of  the 
mountain ;  they  were  often  supposed  to  be  the  memorials 
of  the  Burning  Bush.'  The  mark  of  the  back  of  Ti^i^okoi 
closes  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  bears  """*■ 
lis  name,  hits  been  already  mentioned.  Still  more  evident 
is  the  mark  of  the  body  of  St.  Catherine  on  the 
I  summit  of  Gebel  Katherin.  The  rock  of  the  high-  3»-  u/iS 
est  port  of  that  mountain  swells  into  the  form  of  '""* 
a  human  body,  its  arms  swathed  like  that  of  a  mummy, 
but  headless;'  the  counterpart,  as  it  is  alleged,  of  the 
corpse  of  tlic  beheaded  Kgyptian  saint.  It  is  dillicult  to 
trace  the  earliest  form  of  the  legend,  now  so  familiar 
through  pictorial  art,  of  the  transference  of  the  Alexandrian 
m.rtyr  by  aiigcliu  hands  to  the  summit  of  Mount  >Sinai,— 
a  legend  which,  in  the  convent  to  which  the  relics  'ar« 
thence  said  to  have  been  carried  down,  almost  ranks  on  an 
equality  with  the  history  of  the  Bunung  Bush  and  of  the 
Giving  of  the  Law.  But  not  improbably  this  grotesque 
figure  on  the  rock  furnislies  not  merely  the  illustration, 
but  the  origin  of  the  story .^     A  third  weil-known  instance 


■  Sm  Schaocluer'i  rbjniiiaa  Sacr^ 
ToL  il,  p-  as. 

■  It   IB  woU  (Icftcdbod  bj  hLaacoay*, 
J,.   Ml.     Faulurlaj  wai  lold  thu  the 


rock  bad  availed  tuto  ibii  ftuna  on  ibi 
arrivul    of     the     Iwxly.      (Waluole,     U 
374.) 
)  Falconiuii  (sm  Ihaler'a  Cares  of  (ii4 


'iiucnr^  of  the  kind  is  what  in  earlier  times  was  called  the 
head — at  present  the  mould  of  the  head' — of  the 
molten  calf,  just  us  the  rock  of  St.  Catherine  is  sometimes 
called  the  body  itself;  sometimes  (to  accommodate  it  to  the 
story  of  the  transference  of  the  rulica  to  the  conveat),  the 
place  oo  which  tlie  hoUy  rested.  It  is  a  natural  cavity,  in  a 
juncture  of  oue  or  two  stones,  possibly  adapted  in  some 
lUght  measure  by  art,  representing  rudely  the  round  head, 
witli  two  horns  spreading  out  of  it.  A  fourth,  is  one 
wk  flf  um  of  the  many  curious  lissures  aud  holes  in  the  weath- 
er-beaten rocks  near  the  summit  of  Gebel  Mousa, 
pointed  out  as  the  footmark  of  the  mule  or  dromedary  of 
Mahomet.  It  is  true  tiiat  (he  launks  tliemseives,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  declared  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Fraacis* 
can  Convent  tliat  this  mark  had  boon  made  by  themselves, 
to  secure  the  protection  of  the  Bedouin  tribes,  iiut  it  has 
more  the  appearance  of  a  natural  hollow,  and  it  is  more 
probable  tliat  they  were  unwilling  tA.t  let  thu  Prefect  imagine 
that  such  aphenunieoon  should  be  accidental,  than  that  they 

Tta  MB-  actually  invented  it.  Another  (which  has  not  found 
B^*ft^g  its  way  into  books),  is  the  legend  in  the  convent 
*^''*"  (as  represented  in  an  ancient  picture  of  the  tradi- 

tional localities)  of  the  sunbeam,  which  ou  oue  day  in  the 
year  darls  into  the  Chapel  of  the  Burning  Bush  from  the 
Gebelnid-Ucir.^  It  is  only  by  ascending  the  mountain  that 
llie  origin  of  the  legend  appears.  Behind  the  topmost  clifis, 
H  narrow  cleft  admits  of  a  view,  of  the  only  view,  into  the 
convent  buildings,  which  lie  far  below,  but  precisely  com- 
manded by  it,  and  therefore  necessarily  lit  up  by  the  ray, 
which  once  in  the  year  darts  through  that  especial  crevice. 

Tt^  nc^  But  the  most  famous  of  all  these  relics  is  the  Kock 
If  u6m^  ^^(  Moses.  Every  traveller  has  described,  with  more 
iir  loss  accuracy,  the  detached  mass,^  from  10  to  15  feet  high 
as  it  stands, — in  the  wild  valley  of  the  Leja,  under  the  ridge 
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of  the  Rds  Sa«Afeh, — filightly  leaning  forwards,  a  rud©  a< 
or  scoop  running  over  each  side,  intorsectod  hy  wide  slita 
cracks,  which  might,  hy  omitting  or  including  tbos^e  of  less 
distinctneaB,  be  enlarged  or  diminished  to  any  numlwr  be- 
tween ten  and  twenty ;  perliap»  ten  on  each  side  would 
bo  the  most  correct  account ;  and  the  stone  between  ea( 
of  those  cracks  worn  away  aa  if  by  the  dropping  of  wator! 
fh)ni  the  crack  immediately  above.  Unlike  a^  this  isolat«4- 
fragUQCut  is  to  the  imiige  usually  formed  of  "  the  rock  in 
Horeb/'  and  incompatible  as  its  situation  is  with  any  tenable 
theory  of  the  event  wilh  which  it  professes  to  be  con- 
nected, yet  to  uncultivated  minds,  ropardless  of  general 
truth,  and  eager  for  minute  coincidence,  it  was  most  natu- 
ral that  this  rock  should  have  suggested  the  miracle  of 
Moses.  There  is  every  reason  accordingly  to  believe  that 
this  is  the  oldest  legendary  Im-ality  in  the  district.  It  is 
probable  that  it  was  known  even  in  the  time  of  Joscphas^ 
who  speaks  of  the  rock  as  "  lying  beside  them" — 
mi«M»»u»mv'— an  expression  natumlly  applicable  to  a 
ft-agment  like  this,  but  hardly  to  a  clilf  in  the  mountain. 
The  situation  and  form  of  this  stone  would  also  have 
accommodated  itself  to  the  strange  Ritbbinical  belief  that 
the  "rock  followed"^  them  through  the  wilderness;  a 
belief,  groundless  enough  under  any  circumstances,  but 
more  natural  if  any  Jewish  pilgrims  had  seen  or  heard  of 
this  detached  mass  by  the  mountain  side.  It  next  appeal 
or  rallier,  pcrhajjs,  we  should  say,  its  first  unquestionable 
appearance,  is  in  tbu  reference  made  more  tliun  once  in  the 
Koran*  to  the  rock  with  the  twelve  mouths  for  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel^  cWdentty  alluding  to  the  ciuious  cracks 
in  the  stone,  as  now  seen.  These  allusions  probably 
incrciised,  if  tliey  did  not  originate,  the  reverence  of  the 
Itcdouhis,  who,  at  least  down  to  the  present  generatioi 
of  Iravellei's,  are  described  as  muttering  their  prayers'' 
before  it,  and  thrusting  grass  into  the  supposed  mouths 
of  the  stone.  From  the  middle  ages  onwards,  it  has 
always  been  shown  to  Chrifitian  pUgrims ;  and  the  rude 
crosses  on  the   sides,  as   well  as   tlie   traces  of   stone 
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cWpped  AWfty,  indicate  the  long  reverence  in  which  it 
has  been  hoM.  In  more  modem  tiine-s  it  hna  lecn  used 
to  serve  the  two  opposite  purposes,  of  domoiislmting 
on  the  one  hand  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history,  and 
on  the  otiier  hand  the  lying  practices  of  the  monastic 
system.  Bishop  {.Uayton  trinniphantly  quotes  it  as  a 
voice  from  Ihfc  Desi'rt,  providentially  preserved  to  put 
the  infidels  of  t?io  cifrhteonth  century  to  shame.  Sir  Gard- 
ner Wilkinson  as  positively  brings  it  forward  to  prove  the 
deceptions  practised  by  the  Greek  Church  to  secure  the 
respect  of  the  Arabs  and  the  visits  of  pilgrims.  It  is 
one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  both  arguments  are 
equally  wrong.  It  is  evidently,  like  the  other  examples 
given  above,  a  trick  of  nature,  which  has  originated  a  le- 
gend, and.  through  the  legend,  a  sacred  locality.  Probably 
loss  would  have  been  said  of  it.  had  more  travellers  ob- 
served what  Sir  Frederick  Ilenniker'  alone  has  expressly 
noticed,  namely,  the  fragment  which  lies  in  the  same  valley, 
less  conspicuous,  but  with  precisely  i^imilar  murks.  But, 
taking  it  merely  for  what  it  is,  of  all  the  lesser  objects  of 
interest  in  Sinai,  the  rock  of  Moses  is  the  most  remark- 
able; clotlied  with  the  longest  train  of  associations,  allied 
in  thought,  though  not  in  fact,  to  the  image  which,  of  nil 
others  in  the  Exodus,  has,  perhaps,  been  most  frequently 
repeated  in  the  devotions  of  Jewish  and  Christian  worehipj 
of  all  the  objecU  in  the  Desert  most  bound  up  witii  tlio  sim- 
ple faith  of  its  wild  inhabitants  and  of  its  early  visitants. 

^^  V.   It  has  been  said,  that  the  history  of  the  Po- 

tonr  ^jfiiw  ninsula  is  conOncd  to  the  history  of  the  Exodus. 
Yet  we  umst  not  forget  tliat  it  is  the  oldest  of  tiie 
"  Holy  Places/'  and  accordingly,  the  halo  of  that  lirst  glory 
has  rested  upon  it  long  after  the  events  themselves  had 
ceased.  There  are,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  traces 
of  a  sanctity  even  anterior  t*j  the  passage  of  the  Israelites,— 
a  **  Mount  of  God,"  honoured  by  the  Amalekite  Arabs,  and 
known  at  tlie  Egyptian  Court;  a  belief,  as  Josephns  tells  us^ 
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that  a  Divine  presence  dwelt  in  those  awful  cliffs — on  that 
long  ascent,  dociiicd  unapproachable  by  human  footsteps ; 
the  rich  pastures  rouud  the  mouotjiin  foot  avoided  even  by 
the  waiuleririir  shepherd:*.'  But  this  reverence,  whatever 
it  was,  or  to  whichever  point  it  might  be  more  especially 
attached,  must  have  been  thrown  into  the  shade  from  the 
moment  that  it  was  announced  that  the  ground  on  which 
Moses  stood  was  "  holy  ground," — still  more  from  the  day 
when  the  Law  was  given,  in  *'  fire,  and  blackness^  and 
tempest."  Yet,  as  it  hns  been  well  observed,*  so  high 
already  did  the  Religion  which  was  there  lirst  proclaimed 
tower  above  any  local  bonds,  that  throughout  the  whole 
subsequent  history  of  Judaism  there  is  but  one  known 
instance  of  a  visit  to  this  its  earliest  birthplace.  The 
whole  tenor  of  the  historical  and  prophetical  Scriptures  is 
to  withdraw  the  mind  from  the  Desert  to  Palestine — from 
Sinai  to  Zion.  "  Why  leap  yo  so,  ye  high  '  mountains  ?' 
This  (Jerusalem)  is  the  '  mountain'  which  God  desircth 
to  dwell  in.  .  .  .  The  T^ord  is  among  them,  as  in  Sinaif 
in  the  holy  place."*  "  God  came  from  Teman,  and  the 
Holy  One  from  Mount  Paran.'*  The  sanctuary  of  Horeb 
was  not  living  but  dead  and  deserted.  One  visi-  i.Em4iii 
tant,  however,  there  was  to  this  wild  region — it  *""• 
may  be,  as  the  only  one  known,  out  of  many  unknown  pil- 
grims, but,  more  probably,  an  exception  pro\'ing  the  rule 
— driven  here  only  by  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
of  his  time,  and  by  his  own  character  and  mission,  the 
great  prophet  Elijah.  The  scene  of  the  address  to  Elijah 
is  now  localized  in  the  secluded  plain  immediately  below 
the  highest  point  of  Gebel  Mousa,  marked  by  the  broken 
chapel,  and  by  the  solitary  cypress.  There,  or  at  Serb&l, 
may  equally  be  found  "  the  cave,"*  the  only  indication 
by  which  the  sacred  narrative  identifies  the  spot.     There, 

'  Anl.  III..  V.  I;  n.,xu.  1. 

*  QuarL  B«v.  Na  cxxrrti.  p.  1&6. 

*  rioJin  Ixviii.  16,  17. 
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or  at  Serb&l,  equally  may  have  passed  before  him  the 
vision  in  which  the  wind  rent  the  granite  mountains,  and 
broke  in  pieces  the  "  chfl's, "'  followed  as  at  the  time  of 
Moses,  by  the  earthquake  and  the  fire,  and  then,  in  the  ri- 
lence  of  the  desert  air,  by  the  "  still  amall  voice." 
iTwinf  We  hear  of  Sinai  no  more  till  the  Christian  era. 
^m  ^It  In  tlie  local  touches  that  occur  from  time  to  time 
"■'***  in  Josephus,  the  question  rises,  whether  he,  or  those 
from  whom  he  received  his  information,  had  really  passed 
through  the  Desert.  The  "  mountain"  of  which  he  spooks 
emphatically  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  can  be  no  other 
than  the  Gebcl  'Attuka ;  the  "  rock  lying  beside"  Mount  Sinai 
ia  probably  the  stone  of  Moses  ;  and  althougli  it  may  be  dif- 
ficult in  "the  highest  mountain  of  the  range,  so  high  as  not 
to  be  visible  without  straining  of  the  si^^ht,"^  to  recognise 
—^  any  peak  of  Sinai,  yet  the  exaggeration  is  precisely  similar 

■  to  that  in  which  he  indulges  in  speaking  of  the   precipices^ 

■  which  he  had  himself  seen,  about  Jerusalem.     There  is  ano- 

ither  traveller  through  Arabia  at  this  time,  on  whose  visit 
to  Mount  Sinai  we  should  look  with  still  greater  interest, 
LADiMtoM  "  I  ^ent  into  Arabia,"  says  St.  Paul,'  in  describing 
•iM-i-uL  jj£g  conversion  to  tlie  Galatians.  It  is  useless  to 
speculate,  yet  when,  in  a  later  chapter*  of  the  same  Epistle, 
the  words  fall  upon  our  ears,  *'  Thi.s  Ilagar  i.s  Mount  Sinai 
in  Arabia,"  it  is  dithcult  to  resist  the  thought  that  he,  too, 

■  may  have  stood  upon  the  rocks  of  Sinai,  and  heard  from 
Arab  lips  the  often  repeated  "  Ilagar," — "  rock," — suggest- 
ing the  double  moaning  to  which  that  text  nlludes. 

■  If  the  sfinctity  of  Sinai  was  forgotten  under  the  Jewish 
Dispensation,  still  more  Ukely  was  it  to  be  set  aside  under 
the  Christian,  where  not  merely  its  contrast,  but  its  infe- 
riority, was  the  constant  burden  of  all  the  allusions  to  it — ^ 
"  the  mount  that  gendereth  to  bondage,"  **  the  mount 
that  might  bo  touched."*     But  what  its  own  associations 

■  could  not  win  for  it,  its  desert  solitudes  did.  From  the 
neighbouring  shores  of  Egypt — the  parent  land  of 
monasticism — the  anchorites   and   coenobites  were    drawn 

*  Ytr.il.    The  word  IB  "  Sola,"  not  ■  G«L  L  11 
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by  the  sight  of  these  wild  mountains  across  the  Red  Sea ; 
and  beside  the  ptihn-groves  of  Feiran^  and  the  springs  of 
Gcbel  Mousa,  were  gathered  a  host  of  cells  and  i.cfaTMit 
convents.  The  whol«  raiifre  must  hjive  been  Ihen  to  ^«**°"*«^ 
the  Grf.'ek  church  what  Alhos  is  now.  No  less  than  six 
thousand  monks  or  hermits  congregated  round  GebeJ 
Moosa  ;^  and  Paran  must  almost  haie  dcnerved  the  name  of 
a  city  at  the  time  when  it  was  frequented  by  the  Arahian 
pilgrims^  who  wrote  their  names  on  the  sandEtonc  rocks  of 
the  Wady  Mokatteb  and  the  granite  blocks  of  SerbaL  Pro- 
bably, the  tide  of  Syrian  and  Byzantine  pilgrims  chieOy 
turned  to  Gebel  Mousa ;  the  African  and  Alexandrian,  to 
the  nejirer  sanctuary  at  Feir&n.  Of  all  these  memorials 
of  ancient  devotion,  the  great  convent  of  the  Transfigurar 
tion,  or,  as  it  wa-s  afterwards  called,  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine, alone  remains.  It  has  been  described  by 
eTcry  traveller,  and  with  the  utmost  detail  by 
Bui'ckhardt  and  by  Kobinson.  But  it  is  so  singular  of  its 
kind,  that  a  short  summary  of  its  aspect  and  recollections 
is  essential  to  any  account  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  Grande  Chartreuse  in  the 
Alps  of  Dauphhiy,  know  the  shock  produced  by  the  sight 
of  that  vast  edifice  in  the  midst  of  its  mountain  desert- — the 
long,  irregular  pile,  of  the  Parisian  architecture  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  one  habitation  of  the  upland  wilder- 
ness of  which  it  is  the  centre.  It  is  this  feeling,  raised  to 
it«  highest  pitch,  which  is  roused  on  finding  in  the  heart  of 
the  Desert  of  Sinai  the  stately  Convent  of  St.  Catherine, 
with  its  massive  waUs^-ita  gorgeous  church  hung  with  ban- 
ners, its  galleries  of  chapels,  of  cells,  and  of  guest^hambers, 
its  library  of  precious  manuscripts,  the  sound  of  its  rude 
cymbals  calling  to  prayer,  and  changed  by  the  echoes 
into  music  as  it  rolls  through  the  desert  valley,  the 
double  standard  of  the  Lamb  and  Cross  floating  high 
upon  its  topmost  towers."  And  this  contrast  is  height^ 
ened  still  more  by  the  fact,  that,  unlike  most  monastic 
retreats,  its    Inhabitantd    and    its    associations    are    not 
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indigenous,  but  wholly  foreign,  to  the  soil  wheie  they 
have  struck  root.  The  monks  of  the  Grjimie  Chari  reuse, 
however  secluded  from  the  worlds  are  still  Frenchmen ; 
the  monks  of  Subiaco  are  still  Italians.  Sut  the  monks 
of  Suiai  are  not  Arabs,  but  Greeks.  There  in  the 
midst  of  Uie  Desert,  the  very  focus  of  the  pure  Se- 
mitic race,  the  traveller  hears  once  again  the  acceuta 
of  the  Greek  tongue ;  meets  the  natives  of  Thessalonioa 
and  of  Samoa ;  sees  in  the  gardens  the  produce,  not 
of  the  Desert  or  of  Eg)'pt,  but  of  the  isles  of  Greece; 
not  the  tamarisk,  or  the  palm,  or  the  acacia,  but  the 
olive,  the  almond  tree,  the  apple  tree,  the  poplar,  and  the 
cypress  of  Attiai  and  Corcyra.  And  as  their  present 
state  so  also  their  past  origin,  is  alike  strange  to  its  local 
habitation.  No  Arab  or  Egyptian  or  Syrian  patriarch 
erected  that  massive  pile ;  no  pilgrim  princess,  no  nscetie 
King :  a  Byzantine  Etnpcror,  Uie  most  worldly  of  hia 
race,  the  great  legislator  Justinian,  was  its  founder. 
The  fame  of  hia  architectural  magnificence,  which  baa 
left  ita  monuments  in  the  most  splendid  churches  of 
Constantinople  and  Ravenna,  had  penetrated  even  to 
the  hermits  of  ilouut  Sinai ;  and  they,  "  when  they 
beard  that  ho  delighted  to  build  churches  and  found 
convenU,  made  a  journey  to  him,  and  complained  how 
the  wandering  sons  of  Ishmael  were  wont  to  attack  them 
suddenly,  eat  up  their  provisions,  desolate  the  place,  enter 
the  cells,  and  carry  off  everything^how  they  also  broke 
Into  the  church  and  devoured  even  the  holy  wafers."^ 
To  build  for  them  as  they  desired  a  convent  winch  should 
be  to  them  for  a  stronghold,  was  a  union  of  policy  and 
reli^on  which  exactly  suited  the  sagacious  Emperor, 
Petra  was  just  lost,  and  there  was  now  no  point  of 
defence  ag:iinst  the  Arabian  tribes,  on  the  whole  route 
between  .Tcnisalem  and  Memphis.  Such  a  point  might  be 
furnished  by  tho  proposed  fortress  of  Sinai ;  and  as  the 
old  Phuraonic  and  even  Ptolemaic  kings  of  Epypt  had 
defended  their  frontier  against  the  tribes  of  tho  IJesert  by 
fortified  temples,"  so  the   Byzantine  Emperor  determined 

■  Batjrchii  Aaiulea,  totn.  li.  p.  190 ;  RobtiuoQ,  BlbUcftl  ItMWllihw,  L  Ik  ftSSL 
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to  secure  a  pafe  transit  through  the  Desert  by  a  fortified 
convent.  A  tower  asorilied  to  Helena  furnished  the 
nucleus.  It  stood  by  the  traditional  sites  of  the  Well 
of  Jethro  and  the  Burning  Bu.'^h.  a  retreat  for  the 
hermits  when  in  former  times  they  had  been  hard 
pressed  by  their  Bedouin  neighbours.  It  still  remains, 
the  residence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Sinai,  if  that  term 
may  be  applied  to  an  abode  in  which  tliat  creat  dignitary 
is  never  resident ;  the  very  gate  through  which  he  should 
enter  having  been  walled  up  since  1722,  to  avoid  the 
enormous  outlay  for  the  Arab  tribes,  who,  if  it  were  open 
for  his  reception,  have  an  inalienable  right  to  be  sup- 
ported for  six  months  at  the  expense  of  the  convent,* 
Round  about  this  tower,  like  a  little  t<»wn,  extend  in 
every  direction  the  buildings  of  the  convent,  now  indeed 
nearly  deserted,  but  still  by  their  number  indicating 
the  former  greatness  of  the  place,  when  each  of  the  thirty- 
six  chapels  was  devoted  to  the  worship  of  a  separate 
sect.*  Athwart  the  whole  stretches  the  long  roof  of 
the  church ;  within  which,  amidst  the  barbaric  splendour 
of  the  Greek  ritual,  may  be  distinguished  with  interest 
the  lotus-capitals  of  the  columns — probably  the  latest 
imitation  of  the  old  Egyptian  architecture ;  and  high 
in  the  apse  behind  the  altar — too  high  and  too  obscure 
to  recognise  their  features  or  lineaments  distinctly — ^the 
two  medallions  of  Justinian  and  Thoodoray  probably, 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  St.  Vitalis,  at  Kuvenna,  the 
only  existing  likenesses  of  those  two  great  and  wicked 
sovereigns ;  than  whom  perhaps  few  could  be  named  who 
had  broken  more  completely  every  one  of  the  laws  which 
have  given  to  Sinai  its  eternal  sacredness. 


High  beside  the  church,  towers  another  edifice,  ta"*? 


MMqM 

Oon* 


which  introduces  us  to  yet  another  link  in  the  rocol-  *"*■ 
lections  of  Sinai — another  pilgrim,  who,  if  indeed  he  ever 
pfLssed  though  these  valleys,  ranks  in  importance  with  any 
who  have  visited  the  spot,  since  Moses  first  led  thither 
the  flocks  of  Jethro.    No  one  can  now  prove  or  disprove 


'  Sm  Bobinsou,  Biblical  R««yardM«,  L 
'  For  •  good  MoouDt  of  Uie  cbq^el^ 


Beo  tlM>  Jouraoyorttio  Fntociscoa  Pnfiiet 
publiabetl  bj  Bitluip  Clajtoo,  pi  32 


I 


I 


I 


rrf'S'SS  ^6  tradition  which  relates  that  Mahomet,  vhilst  }'et 
tf  ibhMMt.  J  camel-driver  in  Arabia,  wandered  to  the  great  con- 
vent, then  not  a  century  old.  It  is  at  least  not  imjwssible, 
and  the  repeated  allusions  in  the  Koran  to  the  stone  of 
Moses,'  eridently  that  now  exhibited ;  to  llie  holy  valley  of 
Tuwa,*  a  name  now  Uwt,  but  by  which  he  eeems  to  designate 
the  present  valley  of  the  convent ;  and  to  the  special  ad- 
dresses made  to  Moses  on  the  western,  and  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  mountnin.'  almost  bring  it  within  the  range  of 
probability.  His  name  certainly  has  been  long  preserved, 
reither  by  the  policy  or  the  friendliness  of  the  monks. 
No  where  else  probably  in  the  Christi;m  world  is  to  be 
found  such  a  cordial,  it  might  also  be  said  such  a  tender 
feeling  towards  the  Arabian  prophet  and  his  followers^ 
as  in  tho  precincts  and  the  memorials  of  the  Convent  of 
Mount  Sinai.  "  As  lie  rested,"  so  tlie  story  has  with 
Blight  variations  been  told  from  age  to  age,*  "  as  he  rested 
with  his  camels  on  Mount  Menejia."  an  eagle  was  seen  to 
spread  its  wings  over  his  head,  and  the  monks,  struck  by 
this  augury  of  his  future  greatness,  received  him  into  their 
convent,  and  he  iu  return,  unable  to  write,  stamiied  with 
ink  on  his  hand  the  signature  to  a  contract  of  protection, 
drawn  up  on  the  skin  of  u  gazelle,  and  deposited  in  the 
archiftves  of  the  convent."  This  contract,  if  it  ever 
existed,  has  long  since  di5;ipr)eared ;  it  is  said,  that  it 
^as  taken  by  Sultan  Sclim  to  Constantinople,  and 
exchanged  for  a  copy,  which  however  no  traveller  has  ever 
seen.  The  traditions  also  of  i^Iahomet  in  the  Peninsula 
have  evidently  faded  away.  The  stone  which  was 
pointed  out  to  Laborde  in  1828  as  that  on  which  Moses 
first,  and  the  youthful  camel-driver  aften\ard3,  had 
reposed,  and  to  which  the  Bedouins  of  his  day  muttered 
their  devotions,  is  now  comparatively  unknown.*  The 
footmark  on  the  rock,  whatever  it  is,  invented  or  pointed 
out  by  the  monks,  as  impressed  by  his  dromedary  or 
Uralef  according  as  it  is  eupposed  to   have   been  left  in 


'  Kona,  il  fil ;  TiL  160. 

*  Eono,  XJE.  13. 

*  Eonn,  XX.  82;  xxviL  4!t,  49. 

*  8eo  Laborde'i  CfKammitarf  oo  Exo- 


'  Tliflt  which  dosef  u])  ihe  Valley  of 
dioCoovtot 

*  I  oodld  b«ar  nothing  of  it,  tboogb  &» 
quentl;  inquihng. 


f'jO  flOIAf    A1CD 


ff,:^  ....rty  riiit,  or  on  hu  noctimnl  tieH  fim  II 

,1  I  ^U  now  confounded   by   t^  Anhs  vid 

ltii|irn«R  fit'  iJin  ilrtiineiiriry  on  which  3i«aes  mie  ip  And 
down  ttio  lutiK  iiflt-(!ut  to  Oebel  Moufia.  BiA  tWm  still 
|-niiitiliiii,  ttiou;(li  iin  louf^er  used,  the  moeqoe  «■  the  top  of 
Mill  iiiiMiiituiii,  luid  thai  within  the  waUs  «f  tte  MBFeat^  ia 
whliJi  OiM  iiiMtikn  uHuwcd  thu  Mahometui  devateea  to  pnjr 
kidn  by  Hittn  wilh  t'hriittiftn  pilgrims;  fo^ided,  anraniiag 
lo  Ihii  hnlinf  nl'  thn  IHitenito  Mussalmans, — u  vhaae  innd 
4thhiiiiih(My  luid  hixtory  hns  no  oxisteaoe, — in  the  tnes  of 
Um*  |iM>)ihi>t,  whoii  (-hmtiuus  and  Mussulmazia  were  all  oot^ 
rUMl  Invod  iiMM  imoMipr  iw  hndh^-rs. 

A«  fitiiitui'iufi  havo  rullod  on,  oven  the  Conrent  J^'^SZ 
MfMliial  li'ii  iiiiimtviiiod  Iht'irinUueace.  Themaay  *^"^ 
Mill  wlili'ti  t'ltruinrly  iioopled  tho  inounbiins  hare  long  beea 
/mniit.  TIm*  it|iiHr()|tiit  city  of  IVan,  perhaps  in  conseqnenoe 
id*  thii  rido  of  1h«  ftiunihitioii  of  Justinian,  has  perished  almost 
wllhiMil.  a  hiMloiy.  Tho  nunnvry  of  St.  Episteme  has  van- 
iithitd  [  (ht»  iMiiiviMit  of  th<!  good  physicians  Coemo  and 
iMiniiin.  thii  honiiitiiKo  of  St.  Onufrins,  tho  convent  of  the 
Korty  .MiirtyiH— tin^^rd  with  a  ofirtftin  interest  from  the 
fainiMiM  rhiin'hon  of  the  «amo  namt',  derived  from  them,  in 
thu  KniitMi  id'  UoniK,  nn  tho  Janiculan  Hill,  and  on  the 
Lntnnm — ^irc  all  in  ruiiw ;  and  the  groat  fortress  of  St, 
Cutlioriiin  probahly  owcrt  iU  oxiHlonce  more  to  its  massive 
walln  than  to  any Dlhor  ttingle  muse.  Yet  it  is  a  thought 
ofMinj^iUur.ono  iiIiKhl  mhl  nfinolimrholy,  interest,  that  amidst 
all  Ihofto  rovuhdiuiin,  tlio  riuivt'nl  of  Mount  Sinai  is  still  Uie 
ono  seat  of  Kunipoan  and  of  (■hriatian  civilisation  and  wor- 
.jhip,  not  only  in  the  wholo  Pttuinsnla  of  Sinai,  but  in  the 
whnlo  conntry  of  Andiia.  Still,  or  at  least  till  within  a  very 
few  years,  it  luia  rotaineit  a  hold,  if  not  on  the  reason  or  tho 
aflbctinnH.  at  Uvmi  on  tho  Hupurstittons  of  the  Bedouins, 
beyond  what  i«  o.\orciat;d  by  any  othor  intlucnce.  Burck- 
hardt  and,  after  hint,  Robinson,'  relate  with  pathetio 
simplicity  tho  deep  conviction  with  which  these  wild 
children  of  the  Desert  beliovo  that  tho  monks  command 
or  withhold  the  rain  from  heaven,  on  which  the  whole 
eustenauoe  of  the  Peninsula  depends. 

'  BoKkbardt,  p.  Sfi7  ;  Robinmn,  i.  13S. 
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It  U  not  for  ufl  to  judge  the  difficulties  of  their  situa- 
tion, the  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  monks,  the  un- 
timeable  barbarism  of  the  Arabs.  Yet  looking  from 
an  ext43mal  point  of  view  at  the  singular  advantages 
eigoyed  by  the  convent,  it  is  hard  to  recall  another 
iojititution,  with  such  opportunities  so  signally  wasted.  It 
is  a  ooh)ny  of  Christian  pastors  planted  ainon<rst  heathens, 
who  wait  on  them  for  their  daily  bread  and  for  their  rain 
from  heaven,  and  liardly  a  spark  of  t-ivilisation,  or  of 
Christianity,  so  far  as  history  records,  has  been  imparted 
to  a  single  tribe  or  family  in  that  wide  wilderness. 
It  is  a  colony  of  Greeks,  of  Europeans,  of  ecclesiastics,  in 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  sacred  regions 
of  the  earthj  and  hardly  a  fact,  from  the  time  of  their 
first  foundation  to  the  present  time,  has  been  contributed 
by  them  to  the  geography,  the  theology,  or  the  history  of 
a  country,  which  in  all  it.s  aspects*  has  been  submitted  to 
their  investigation  for  thirteen  centuries. 

One  other  sanctuary  of  the  Desert  must  be  men- 
tatrri^tha  tioned.  The  Bedouin  tribes,  as  has  been  said,  have 
||»Vy*k\  lost  their  ancient  reverence  for  the  traces  of  the 
Prophet,  and  every  traveller  has  observed  on  theii 
godless  life.  It  is  very  rai*c  indeed  that  any  sign  of  rehgioug 
worship  can  be  ftnnid  amongst  them.  Few  have  any  knowledge 
of  the  prescribed  prayers  of  the  Mussulman ;  still  fewer  prac 
tise  them.  But  there  is  one  exception.  In  the  eastern  extrem 
ity  of  the  great  crescent-shaped  valley  which  embraces  the 
whole  cluster  of  Sinai,  is  the  tomb  of  the  Sheykh,  from  which 
the  wAdy  derives  its  name — "  the  WAdy  Es-Sheykh,"  the 
"  Valley  of  the  Saint."  In  a  tenement  of  the  humblest  kind 
is  Sheykh  Saleh's  grave.  Who  he  was,  when  he  lived,  is  en 
tirely  unknown.  Possibly  he  may  have  been  the  founder  of 
the  tribe  of  that  name  which  still  exists  in  the  Peninsula ; 
possibly  the  ancient  prophet  mentioned  in  the  Koran  na 
preaching  the  faith  of  Islam  before  the  birth  of  Mahomet.' 
The  present  belief  would  seem  to  be,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
circle  of  companions  of  the  Prophet,  which,  according  to  the 
detiance  of  all  chronological  laws  in  the  minds  of  uneducated 


'  Eornn,  vii.  ^1.     Far  Uie  Tinoiu  ooqjecturea  u  to  ibis  great  Bedouin  S^t,  mi 
Bitter,  Siui,  660. 
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Mussulmans,  included  Suleh,  Moses,  David,  and  Christ,  as 
well  as  Abu  llekr,  Omar,  and  Ali.  This  tomb  In  to  the 
modern  Bwlouins  the  sanctuary  of  the  Peninsula.  As 
they  approach  it,  they  exhibit  signs  of  devotion  never  seen 
elsewhere  ;  and  once  a  year  all  the  tribes  of  the  Desert  as- 
semble round  it,  and  celebrate  wiUi  races  and  dances  » 
Bedouin  likeness  of  Uie  funeral  j^nraes  round  the  i^mb  of 
Patrodus.  SacriBces  of  sheep  and  camels,  with  sprinkling 
of  the  blood  on  the  walls  of  this  homely  chapel,  are 
desoribed  as  accomjmnyiiig  this  sepulchral  feast.* 

'  TwodaasiptioaioTtheMfuDcralritM  I63&;  ttw  othn,  b; tbff  c(d«bnitc<l  tcbolmt 

ihvn  been  pnatncd:  oob  by  Sdiifaper,  TlKboitdorf  (Bdis   it.,    pp.    201—314; 

ft  0«naui,  vbow  U&  tnnli  an  qnowd  BittoR  6S3),  who  »w  tliBm  ia  1647.  8m 

hj  Bitter,  p.  653,  *ad  who  mw  thna  in  Put  O.  xii  a. 


NOTE. 
SINAITIO  msCRIPTIONa 

(Seo  page  1 16.) 

I  have  preferred  to  give  my  account  of  these  inscrip- 
tions us  nearlj'  as  possible  in  the  words  of  a  letter, 
written  immediately  after  having  seen  the  last  of  them 
on  the  frouticr  of  tlie  Desert,  because  I  wish  to  confiae 
myself  simply  to  facts  which  fell  under  my  own  observa- 
tion. It  may  however  be  well  briefly  to  state  tlicir 
history  down  to  the  present  time. 

1.  The  earliest  indication  of  any  such  inscriptions  is  in 
Diodorus*  (b.o.  10),  who  probably  derived  his  informa- 
tion from  Artcmidorus  (n.a  110),  or  Agatharchides 
(b.c.  160).  In  speaking  of  the  sacred  palm-grove  on 
the  soutb-west  shore  of  the  Peninsula  (possibly  Feiran, 


•  ni.  4S.  Strabo  givrt  a  niinilar  ac- 
oonot  6c«  Bvtiken,  Ctirisiianitjr  and 
UanldDd,  roL  UL  pp.  331— S3G,  which 


gives  a  short  nni  clear  tutemcDl  of  the 
whole  questioa. 


tesisbvul  of  sinal 

bnl  more  probably  T6r),  he  says,  "There  is  also  au 
altar  of  solid  etonc  very  old,  inacribed  mUi,  ancierU  «n- 
huntm  leiters.^^  As  the  locality  is  uncertain  we  cannot 
identify  Ibis  with  any  existing  inscription.  Bui  it  is 
important  as  a  record  of  inscriptions,  already  old  and 
Quknown,  at  that  date. 

2.  About  A.I).  618,  Gosmas,  the  Indian  traveller  (In- 
dico-plcnstcs),  visited  the  Peninsula.  He  observed  "'at 
all  Smiting  placeSy  all  tJie  stone-'s  in  Omt  region  which  were 
broken  off  from  the  mountains,  mritten  with  cai'ved  He- 
brew chnracters^^  which  were  explained  to  him  by  his 
Jewish  companions  as  "  written  thus  :  ''The  departure  of 
such  and  such  a  man  of  such  a  tribe,  in  sitch  a  i/ear,  m 
such  a  month  ;  '  just  as  with  tis  some  people  often  write 
in  inns."  *  These  words  well  describe  the  inscriptions  in 
and  near  the  Wady  Mokatteb ;  their  position,  their 
nnmbers,  their  accessibility,  their  likeness  to  the  scrib- 
blings  of  casual  travellers  in  halting-places.  The  only 
inaccuracy  is  the  description  of  them  as  Hebrew,  which, 
to  one  unacquainted  willi  the  language,  was  a  natnral 
mistake  from  the  occasional  resemblance  of  the  charac- 
ters. His  own  explanation  (lie  does  not  say  that  of  his 
guides)  is,  that  they  were  the  work  of  the  Israelites 
exercising  themselves  in  the  art  of  writing,  newly 
acquired,  as  he  supposed,  at  Sinai,  and  thus  followed  np 
"  with  the  ardour  of  a  new  study  "  during  the  stay  in 
the  wilderness,  **as  in  a  quiet  school." 

3.  The  attention  of  scholars  was  again  directed  to 
them  in  1753,  by  the  eccentric  Irish  prelate,  Bishop 
Clayton  ;  who  published  au  account  of  them  by  the  Pre- 
fect of  the  Franciscan  Convent  of  Cairo,  and  offered  a 
larfjc  reward  for  their  transcription. 

4.  Since  that  time  they  have  been  frequently  de- 
scribed by  travellers,  and  various  copies  taken,  of  which 
the  most  complete  were  those  published  (1820)  by  Mr. 
Gray,  in  Vol.  II.  Part  1,  of  the  Transactions  of  the 

>  MontfAUfoo,  CoU.  Nov.  PrUr.,  It  p.  SOe.     Beer,  pp.  a,  4.     Fonter'i  Voice  of 
bnel,  p.  15. 
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Koyal  Society  of  Literature  ;  in  addition  to  which,  in 
1845,  many  more  were  copied  by  Dr.  Lcpsius,  which 
■win,  it  is  hoped,  soon  appear. 

5,  Of  the  copies  so  obtained  two  main  explanations 
have  been  piven. 

(a)  lu  1840,  Dr.  Beer  of  Leipsic  published  a  work 
containing  one  hundred  of  these  inscriptions,  in  which 
he  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  first,  that  the  language  was 
a  dialect  of  Arabic,  and  that  their  contents  were  the 
greetings  and  names  of  travellers  ;  secondly,  that  they 
were  the  work  of  Christian  pilj^riras.  The  author  of 
this  work  died  of  starvation  and  neglect,  just  as  it  had 
acquired  celebrity  enough  to  procure  him  aid  too  late. 
It  has  since  been  followed  up  by  Professor  Tuch  of 
Leipsic  (1849),  who  agrees  with  Beer  in  the  decypher- 
ment  of  the  inscriptions  :  but  believes  them  to  be  of  an 
earlier  date,  and  chiefly  by  Pagans,  pilgrims  to  Ser- 
bal. 

(b)  In  two  works  published  respectively  in  1851  and 
1856,  the  Rev.  C.  Forster  revived  Bishop  Clayton's 
notion  of  their  Israelitish  origin, — combining  it  with  a 
new  theory,  that  the  characters  are  identical  with  the 
enchorial  Egyptian  alphabet ;  that  the  rude  accompany- 
ing pictures  illuslnile  or  explain  the  characters;  and 
that  the  inscriptions  thus  decyphered  contain  records  of 
some  of  the  chief  events  of  the  Exoiius. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  whilst  in  the  account  of  their 
origin  the  theory  of  Cosmas  agrees  with  Mr.  Forster,  in 
the  account  of  their  contents  his  statement  agrees  with 
Dr.  Beer  and  Professor  Tucb. 

The  following  observations  have  no  further  value  than 
as  the  record  of  eye-witnesses.  To  enter  more  fully  into 
the  subject  would  require  a  knowledge  of  languages 
which  I  do  not  possess.  But  I  may  be  permitted  to 
draw  a  peneral  conclusion  from  the  facts  just  stated, 
combined  with  the  appearance  of  the  inscriptions  them* 
selves.  On  the  one  band  the  statements  of  Cosmas,  and 
still  more  (if  we  could  identify  his  description),  of  Dio- 
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roms,  imply  in  some  of  the  inscriptions  an  age  prior, 
perhaps  long  prior,  to  the  Christian  era — which  would 
receive  nn  additional  confirmation,  if  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Forster  in  his  second  work  (p.  (U),  and  by  Dr. 
Slewart,  Tent  and  Khau  (p.  88),  should  prove  cor- 
rect, that  a  Sinaitic  inscription  has  been  found  contem- 
poraneous with  a  tablet  of  Ejiyplian  hieroglyphics.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  Thristian  crosses,  and 
the  intermixture  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic  inscrip- 
tions, require  in  many  others  a  date  long  subsequent, 
and  prove  that  the  whole  series  cannot  be  confined 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  generation,  but  must  have 
extended  over  a  period  of  centuries. 

Of  their  origin  much  may  he  inferred  from  their  con- 
tents, if  truly  dccyphered  j  notliiug,  from  their  position, 
their  nnmbers,  or  their  mode  of  execution,  except  as  to 
the  probable  directioa  or  intention  of  the  writers. 

1.  I  bAve  seen  tlicm  in  the  followhig  jtlacee :  First  in  tlie 
Wftdy  Sidrl,  the  WAtly  Mrj^ra,  and  in  great  nmnbcrs  in  the 
WAdy  Mokartcb.  I  class  these  valleys  together,  because  they 
are  within  three  honre  of  each  other.  Secondly,  a  few  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  Wftdy  Feiran.  Thirdly,  in  con&iderable  inim- 
bors  up  the  WAdy  Aloyat,  and  five  or  hx  in  the  Wady  Abou 
Hamaa,  and  tla-ec  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Serbal.  These  I 
claaa  togeilier  as  heint^  all  on  the  }>:u^B:lgt!  to  tli«  top  of  Serbd.1. 
Fonrthly,  in  the  W4J)'ASolab,  three  or  fi)ur,  and  in  great  num- 
bers in  tlio  Xakh-IIowy.  This  valley  and  pass  form  together  the 
lower  road  between  SerbAl  and  Sinai.  Fifthly,  in  preat  num- 
bers in  the  LejA,  up  to  the  first  ascent  of  the  "  Shuk  Mousa," 
or  ravine  by  which  you  mount  St.  Catlierine.  Sixthly,  on  tlio 
_    high   tablc-ulain,  called   Heriniet    Haggag,  between   the  Widy 

■  SayAl  and  the  WAdy-el-*Ain  ;  the  roclc  which  stands  at  the  end 

■  of  this  plain  has  more  in  proportion  than  any  other  spot  I  Iiavo 
seen,  and  there  are  some  in  the  sandstone  labyrinths  near  it. 

K   Sevcntlily,a  few  on  the  staircase  leading  iin  to  the  Dcir  at  Petra, 

V  and,  apparently, on  tlie  '*  itjolated  colnnin     in  ttte  plain.     (Some 

of  our  fellow-ti-avollera  also  found  titera   in   a  tomb  near  the 

Theatre.)     Eighthly,  on  the  broken  columns  of  a  rain  at  or  near 

MalatoA,  immediately  before  cDteriug  the  hills  of 


I 


L  Theatre.)  J 
■  the  ancieot 
I  Jadea. 
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2.  Tilts  enumeraiion  will  hIiow  bow  widely  Bpread  tber  are;  it 
will  also,  I  think,  sbow  that  in  Bomc  inaliinc-ea  at  lewt  tLcy  have 
been  cut  by  pilgrims  or  travellers,  wiiin;^  particnlar,  and  prolmbly^ 
Biu:rcd  loculitics.  I  allude  to  tliuso  of  the  Loj.i,  tbe  Deir  ut  IVlrji, 
and  I'SjK'ciuny  Scrbal.  In  all  lliot>e  plac«s  there  is  do  thoroughfare, 
;uid  therefore  tha  places  thetiisclrcii  most  have  been  the  object  of 
thi?  writers.  What  conid  have  been  their  purpose  iu  the  Lojfi  it  is 
iUfficuU  to  &j»y,  for  they  go  beyond  tlie  traditional  Rock  of  Mosea, 
mid  yet  they  full  £»r  short  of  the  summit  of  St  Cailierino ;  nor  have 
they  any  connortion  with  the  traditional  seeiica  of  the  giving  of  tbe 
Ijatr,  Gobel  Mousa  being  entirely  without  them.  At  Peira  their 
object  ill  evidently  the  Deir.  At  Serb.il,  tlieir  object  must  hare  been 
sowetliiug  at  the  lop  of  tbe  mountain  itself.  [It  will  bo  seen  that  I 
have  not  \-isitcd  the  "  Gebcl  Mokattcb,"  which  is  an  isolated  mountain 
on  Uie  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  hitherto  dcticribcd  only  by  the  Compta 
d'Amtniiguee.  See  Forster^a  "  Voice  of  Inracl,"  p.  84.]  It  should 
also  be  observed,  that  they  arc  nearly,  thongb  not  quite,  a8  numerous 
on  the  east  as  on  the  Mc&t  of  the  pcnini^Qla.  Those  in  the  south  lay 
out  of  my  route.' 

8.  Their  situation  and  ap[)earancc  is  such  as  in  hardly  any  caM 
re(|uire9  more  than  the  casual  work  of  pnasin;;  Iravellers.  Most  of 
tbem  are  on  sandstone,  those  of  Wady  Mokatteh  and  Ilerimet  Ilaggaff, 
and  Petru,  of  course  very  susceptible  of  insciiplious.  Those  whi(£ 
are  on  granite  are  very  rudely  and  aligbtly  scratched.  Aj.  Ilenmet 
Haggag  one  of  us  scooped  out  .i  horse,  more  complete  than  any  of 
these  sculptured  animals,  in  ten  minutcB.  Again,  none  that  I  sow, 
unless  it  might  Iw  a  very  doubtful  one  at  Pelra,  required  laddcre  or 
machinery  of  any  kind.'  Most  of  them  could  be  written  by  any  one, 
who,  having  Imre  legs  and  feet  au  all  Arabs  have,  could  take  firm 
hold  of  the  letJgefl,  or  by  any  active  man  even  with  shoca.  I  think 
tlicre  are  none  that  could  not  have  been  written  hy  one  man  climbing 
on  another's  shouldei-.  Amongst  the  highest  in  the  Wady  Mokatteb 
are  sin;rle  Greek  names. 

4.  Their  numlwrs  Roem  to  me  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  I 
had  expe<:te<l  in  the  W:uly  Mokatteb  to  see  IwUi  sides  of  a  deep  defile 
covered  with  thousau'ls.  Such  is  not  the  case  by  any  means.  Tho 
Witdy  Mokatlcb  is  a  large  open  valley,  almost  a  pkin,  with  no  con- 


'  ThoOToii  (l>c  nortl).  bvtween  SArnbit- 
cl-Kli;i(1iiii  nil  J  Widy  cs-Slii'vkh.  nrc 
dtM-ribt-J  1>v  Ij<?iwiii)(  (lA'(t>.'ni,  a99),  niid 
K(.l>iriwrn  (ft.  K  i.  la*— 12J).  Those  on 
tbd  wiilh  (on  l'i«  (jt'lx.'l  MuWiUtcli,  niair 
Tor),  nn  df«ril>cJ  ty  the  CwiiR'  d'Ain- 
tniifuci,  M  qiinteU  in  Mr.  Forslcr'a 
Voii-oof  temel.  p.  81  ;  ■!*«  by  WVIlMnl, 
ii.  15— »8.  (Itiltor.  Sinai.  419,}  It 
Bniwim  l>y  tltc  Inter  work  of  Mr.  ri>n*ier 
(Urieliltaii  Autlioi&bip.  Jtc,  p.  IG),  iluit 


two  trnrpllors  hnre  lately  "  expended  tea 

(laysuriiuU'fnli;:flb]c)flhoiirin  the  Attempt 
to  (tincovvr  tlK-ni,  but  vrilhout  auccths. 

*  It  nfipoim  ihal  tivt>  iiiurG  hui-h  fasc» 
fi'ivB  \trvn  ilin-«vpiT(i  in  or  nrtir  ilio 
\Vi^dy  MokuUcb  (Iftrnuliiieh  Authorship, 
&c..  by  the  Rev.  C  Furrier,  pp.  17—34). 
Mi»rc-  surh  may  very  pusiibnr  hv  foDtitl, 
but  the  (,'<-'ti<^ii>l  chiiract«r  or  ibdr  puri* 
Uon  is  what  I  \a.v6  lieccriUtl. 
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thraons  wall  of  rock  on  cither  ai'lc,  but  masses  of  rock  reoedihg 
tad  advancing;  and  it  ia  otilj  or  chiefly  on  those  ad\nincing  masses, 
Uuit  tho  iaiicripiiona  straggle,  not  by  tboaBandit,  hut  at  most  by 
QODclreds  or  fiUies.  So,  on  Scrbfll,  I  tbink  we  could  hardly  have 
overlooked  any;  but  we  saw  no  more  than  three,  though  it  is  uiSlcull 
lo  reconcile  this  with  the  statement  of  Burckhardl,  tbut  he  had  there 
9eea  mnny  iuscriptiom).  They  are  much  less  numeruus  than  tlie 
aimes  of  Weatem  travellers  on  tho  monumenta  in  tiie  Valley  of  the 
Nile  eioce  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

5.  So  far  as  the  ^niwinga  of  animals  by  which  they  aro  usually 
accompanied,  indicate  the  intentions  of  the  inacriptiona  tliemaclvcs, 
it  is  ditTicult  to  conceive  that  that  intention  could  liavo  been  serious 
or  solemn.  The  animals  are  very  rudely  drawn ;  they  are  of  all 
kinds ;  asses,  horses,  ddgs,  but,  above  all,  ibexes ;  and  these  last,  in 
forms  so  ridiculous,  that,  making  every  allowance  for  ihc  rudeness  of 
the  sculpture,  it  is  impossible  to  invest  them  with  any  serious  signi&- 
cation.  The  ludicrous  exag<reratioQ  of  tlie  horns  of  the  ibex  was 
almost  universal;  and  no  animal  occurred  so  frequently.  Sometimes 
tbey  arc  butting  other  animals.  Sometimes  they,  as  well  as  asses  and 
borates,  occur  disconneutcd  with  inscriptions. 

6.  Afl  regards  their  antiquity,  I  observed  tho  following  data. 
There  was  great  difference  of  age,  !M>[h  in  the  pictures  and  letterSv 
as  indicated  by  the  difference  of  colour;  the  oldest,  of  course,  being 
those  which  approached  most  nearly  to  the  colour  of  the  rock. 
But,  first,  I  found  none  on  fallen  rocks  inverted,  and,  though  I 
doubt  not  that  there  may  be  such,  tlie  sandstone  crumblea  so  nijjidly 
that  this  is  no  proof  of  age.  A  famous  Greek  insci-iption  at  Petra 
fell  in  1&46.  Secondly,  they  aro  intorinixed,  though  not  in  great 
numbers,  with  Greek  and  Arabic,  and  in  one  or  two  instance!  Latio 
inscriptiona,  tiiese  in  some  cases  beaiiug  the  same  appearance  of 
colour,  wear  and  tear,  as  the  Sioaitic.  Thirdly,  tltese  Greek  inscrip- 
tions, which  alone  I  could  read,  were  chiefly  the  names  of  the 
writers.  The  only  Latin  inscription  which  I  remember  was  in  tho 
sandstone  rocks  near  Herimet  llaggag, — Pbrtl'S.  Fourthly,  Crosses 
of  all  kinds,  chietly  t  and  »Jf»,  were  very  numerous  and  oou- 
spicuous,  BljUiding  usually  at  the  beginning  of  the  inscriptions,  ainl 
(what  is  important)  occurring  also  and  in  the  same  position  bofore 
thoie  written  in  Greek  and  Arabic;  ofleu  nothing  but  the  cross, 
aometimcs  the  crosis  with  Alpha  and  Omega.  [These  lust  were  in  the 
BKine  place  where  [  noticed  tlie  T.iatin  inscription,  (thus  A  4-  Wj,  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  contiguous  Sinaitic  characters.]  From  having 
previously  seen  that  Forster  and  Tuch  (tho  last  German  writer  on 
the  subject)  had  united  in  tho  conclusion  that  tho  hypotliesis  of 
their  being  Christian  inscriptions  was  groundless,  and  that  the 
alleged  appearance  of  crosses  was  a  mistake,  I  was  tho  more 
iorprieed  tn  find  them  in  such  numbers,  and  of  such  a  character ; 
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and  howeror  else  the/  may  be  explained,  I  can  hardly  hnagitie  a 
doubt  that  they  are  the  work,  for  the  most  part,  of  Christiana, 
whether  travellers  or  pilgrims.  They  are  in  this  case  curious,  md 
if  their  object  could  be  ascertained,  would  throw  great  light  on 
the  traditions  of  the  Peninsula ;  but  it  cannot  be  reconcile  with 
the  theory  of  tJieir  being  the  work  of  Israelites.  K  the  date  of  the 
columns  at  Malatha  could  be  ascertained,  or  of  the  temple  aiid  tomb 
at  Petra  where  they  occur,  the  question  would  be  settled.  The 
two  latter,  I  presume,  cannot  be  older  than  the  Boman  dominion  of 
Arabia. 


SINAI. 


PART  IT, 

THE  70TJB.SEY  FROM  CAIRO  TO  JEBTJSAIKM. 

Thb  following  extracts  are  either  from  letters,  or  (when  bracketed) 
from  joumala,  writtea  on  the  spot  or  immediateljr  afterwards.  Such 
only  an  selected  as  served  to  coarej  the  saoceBaire  imagexy  of  tfao 
chief  stages  of  the  joamej^  or  as  contained  detuls  not  mentioned 
bv  prerioiu  travellers.  My  ohjoct  has  been  to  give  the  impr 
of  ^e  moment,  id  the  only  W)iy  in  which  they  couH  be  given,— 
as  the  best  illustraUous  of  the  more  general  Blalumenta  e^where 
fouaded  upon  them. 

L    DepMrtora  froai  E^Tpt;  Ovealaod  Route;  Vmt  BnoampcieQt — Q.  Th«: 
oTlUBedSoa.    (L)  Appmch  lo  8aa&    (IJ  Sum.    (3.)  WeUi  of  Uosm.— UL  Th»^ 
DmM,  and  fiindstonn.— TV.  Uarah;    EUn.— T.  Saoood  EoeunpiOKit  by  tlis  B«d 
Be*;  "WUdwriMa  of  Sin." 

TL  ApproKb  to  UotmtSwbAl;  WUy  Sidri  aad  Wldy  Fdrflo.— VU.  Aaontof 

TUL  Approach  to Geb«l  Uoai»,  tbe  tnditioaii Situu.— IX.    AfloeoloTOeM  ICooMti 
wa  Ri£  SuAfeh.— X.  Aaoaot  ot  St.  GatharioA.— XL  Asoent  oT  the  0«bal-«l-Deir.       '\ 

XIL  Bouui  from  Siiai  to  ths  Oalf  of  'AJuha..    (&)  Tomb  of  Sbdrkh  Sal^L    oy 
Wid7  BiTil  ind  Wldy  ElALo.     nAZiRoTH.— XnL  Gulf  of  'Alab*i  EUUl 

XIV.  Tha  'Ai»Uh.— IV.     A|>p.-oach  to  Potm.— XVL     Aaoeot  of   iiouot  Hof. 
XVIi  Pvtn.    Kadibb. 

rVUL  AppriMoh  lo  Palestino.— XIX.  Baoonectlona  of  tho  I^nt  Day  in  P*letfinB»] 
~XX.  HobrtML— XXL  Approach  to  Bvlhlohem  wul  Joniwl«nL— XXIL  Vint 
Tinr  tf  BthWwni— XXig    Vim  Vhw  a'  Janualen. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTKRS,   ETC. 


I — DBPABTURB   FROM    8JYKT — OVKRLAND   ROUTE — PIBST 
KNCAMPMBST. 

It  was  too  bazj  to  see  anything  iu  the  distance, — evoQ  tbo  Prra- 
ai'uh  were  but  aliiidows.  Soon  the  green  circle  of  cultirated  Uod 
reooded  from  view,  like  tho  shores  as  you  sail  oat  to  aea,  and  in  an 
hour  wo  were  in  tho  desert  ocean.  Not,  however,  a  wide  circlo  of 
Band,  but  a  wild  waste  of  i>ebbly  iw>il,  Hometbing  like  tliat  of  the 
Pkiue  de  Crau  (near  Marseilies),  broken  into  low  hills,  and  present- 
ing nowhere  an  oven  liorison.  But  the  remarkable  feature  was  a 
broad  beaten  track,  smooth  and  even,  and  distinctly  marked  as  any 
turnpike  roa^l  in  England,  only  twice  the  width,  and  running  struigbt 
OS  a  railway  or  Uouuia  roiui  through  these  desert  hills. 

It  was  a  striking  sight  in  itself,  to  see  the  great  track  of  civilized 
man  in  such  a  rogiaii.  One  of  the  party  said,  that  the  only  thing 
to  which  it  couhi  lie  compared  was  the  high-road  from  Pctcrsburgh 
to  Moscow.  It  WQS  still  more  striking  when  you  knew  what  it  was, 
the  great  tlioroughfare  of  the  British  empire  becoming  yearly  mora 
important  and  interesting,  iis  the  euurao  which  so  many  friends  have 
travelled,  and  will  travel.  Even  the  exodus  for  that  day  waxed 
faint  before  it.  And,  lastly,  it  was  most  instructive,  as  the  only 
likeness  prububly  wliicli  I  shall  ever  see  of  those  ancient  roadci.carried 
through  the  Dcstirt  in  old  iimea  to  the  seats  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Persian  Empires,  to  which  allusion  is  mmle  in  the  40L[ppliapter  of 
Isiuah.  In  this  compi%nuivclv  level  region,  it  is  true,  no  mountains 
liad  to  be  brought  low,  nor  valleys  fiilyd  up;  but  it  wsa  literally  "a 
higli-wiiy  preiHireil  in  the  wilderuess;"  and  the  likeness  was  only 
jnierrujjted,  not  obscured,  by  the  solitary  stations  and  telegrapla 
which,  at  intervals  of  every  five  miles,  broke  the  perfect  deaomtion. 
It  has  hitherto  run  along  our  whole  course.  To-day,  Ix'tweon  heaps 
stones — said  by  one  of  the  dragomans  to  be  the  graves  of  Ibiahim 
kasha's  soldiers — which,  as  the  heaps  extemled  for  miles  and  miles, 
with  tho  utmost  regularity,  needs  no  remark,  except  as  an  instance 
af  the  extreme  i-apidity  with  which  Cilso  local  traditions  spring  up. 
They  really  are  tho  "stones,"  the  stumbling-blocks  "cast  up'"  out 
if  the  way,  and  so  hit  on  each  side  of  the  road  to  mark  it  more 
iistinotly 

*  >  IM.  xL  3  :  IxiL  10. 
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Kodung  wu  more  strikiDg  to  me  in  our  first  eDeunpinciii  tban 
Ale  realaatiou  of  ihe  first  lioies  in  Thalftba : — 

"  How  bcmuAtl  b  m^ 
A  dewy  ftwhn—  Jlh  ifae  mimt  afc" 

rbere  is  the  frealmeBS  vitboat  ooldneBR,  ud  there  is  the  aileiwa 
doabljr  straDge  u  coiDparod  vith  tbe  enrUsdng  clatter  of  the  streets 
ukd  im3  of  Cairo,  and  tbe  iooeennt  floand  of  songs,  sod  scnuu,  Ukd 
«hock<i  uf  tlie  boat  u]>on  ll>c  2s*il?:  tkotfaing  bean)  but  the  sUgbt  moT»> 
ment  amongi^t  tbe  Uudouiu  circles  roond  their  Grca.  and  from  time  to 
time  a  plamtive  murmur  from  the  cameb  as  they  lie,  like  stranded 
ships.  moon?d  round  the  tents. 

IL  — THB    PASSAOK    OF  THB    RED    8BA. 

(1.)  Approach  to  JSuez. — I  have  at  last,  as  far  as  mortal  ejes 
can  see  it,  seen  the  passage  of  tbe  Red  Sea.  It  was  aboat  9  p.  u. 
▼esterdajr,  that  aa  we  descended  from  tho  high  plain  on  which  we 
had  hitherto  been  moriug.  bv  a  gentle  slope  through  the  hills, 
called,  hy  figure  of  speech,  the  "defile''  of  Muktala,  a  new  view 
opened  before  us.  Long  lines,  as  if  of  water,  whicb  we  immofiiately 
called  out  to  be  the  scii  iHit  which  was,  in  fact,  the  mirage ;  but 
abore  these,  indubitably.  Uic  lon;^  silvery  line  of  crcn  hills — the  hills 
of  A.'^IA.  Onwards  we  iiUll  came,  and  in  Uie  plain  below  us  lay  on 
the  left  a  fortress,  a  tomb,  and  a  fortified  wall. 

This  is  '  Ajerud,  famous  as  the  first  great  baiting-place  of  the 
Mecca  Pilgrimage ;  fumooa  as  the  scene  of  Eothcn's  adventure  ; 
still  more  famuutt  as  being  tho  only  spot  on  tlio  ro:id  nbicb,  by 
its  name  and  position,  can  claim  to  b«  identified  with  any  of  the 
stations  mentioned  in  the  flight  of  the  Israelites.  It  may  possibly  be 
Pi-hahirotb.' 

If  it  was  so,  then  tbe  low  hilb  of  Muktala,  through  which  we 
descended,  are  Migilul,  and  Jlaal  Zephon  wan  Suez,  which  lay  on  the 
blue  waters  of  tlin  sea  now  incontrovertibly  before  us  east  and  south  ; 
and  high  above  the  whole  scene,  towered  the  Gebol  'Attaka,  the 
'•  Mountain  of  Dcliver.uice,"  a  truly  magnificent  i-ange,  which, 
after  all.  is  the  one  featuro  of  the  scene  uucbaiiged  and  unmistuke- 
abla  Every  theory  of  tbe  piissaga  combines  in  representing  this 
as  the  ifflpeumenl  which  prevented  the  return  of  the  laraelitea  into 


'  Sxod.  Tiv.  2,  9.  Knmb.  xxxiil  7, 
8-  "  Fi-LatiiroUi"  inajr  be  cillior^  (1)  in 
Hcbreir,  '-  mouth  of  cav<:nia,"  aa  In  thd 
Tsliaui  MS,  oT  tbo  LXX..  N<miK  zzxiiL 
%  Ti  grima  EipCi9;  or  vich  rkmh 
pK\)My,  (2)  in  EKj'ptun,  "tho  ^raasjr 
pUcei," — "  Pi"  being  the  Egyptian 
utide;  ut  in  Alax.  MS.  oT  th«  LXX 
fwovANf.  Tbsro  is  no  appe«ruic«  of 
fMdura    DOW,   titbsr  at   '^tordd,   nor 


appaivDily  at  any  ooTTfwfMndliig  spot  iii 
tlic-  \Vit1l3r  Tuirik.  Hie  onroo,  how«T«r, 
may,  kTUt  all,  bo  derived  (torn  the  uutn 
of  t)M>  .'WQt,  '■  'Ajnrdd."  wlio  is  aaid  to 
be  buried  Iq  th«  tomb  botido  tbt  IbrtnM 
(Barlou's  Pilgricoi^  to  Medlnab,  i.  {>. 
230X  unlc«a,  which  is  equalhr  prabablo^ 
th*  ouD*  of  tb«  Baiat  wu  mvaiitwl  lo 
•ocooDt  for  the  naiiM  of  Uie  plaoe^  Bee 
like  iiMtueca  In  CluptaT  YL 
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>t  when  Pharaoh  appeared  oq  tbeir  real      ft  was  thii  which 
M*3iut  them  iu.'' '  

(2.)  Su?z. — Tbtfl  montinff  I  stood  on  the  flat  roof  of  the  house, 
and  with  Dr.  Robiiuon's  book  in  my  hand,  made  out  every  locality. 
Somewhere  within  my  view, — somewhere  under  that  jo^ed  mountaiji, 
— the  greatest  event  before  the  Chri^^tiau  cm  iniut  Luve  lukcn  place. 
CloHO  under  one's  ftK>t,  vrere  the  tmndy  sbuala  ull  ruuud  the  inoduri 
town  of  Suez, —over  which  ibey  paaried,  accordin;^  to  one  theory ; 
further  down  tlie  gulf  opened  the  dut-p  blue  ik>a,  with  tho  Asiatic  bills 
just  visible  on  the  eastern  side, — ^ver  wliicb  they  paaaed,  according 
to  tlie  oUier.     It  ia  the  leas  necessary  and  the  loss  poAAible  to  decide 

Ereciscly,  because  the  limits  of  the  Detiort  in  the  previouB  route 
ave  evidently  changed  sinoe  "  the  edge  of  tbo  wilderness" '  waa  only 
a  day's  uujx;1i  from  the  sea :  as  the  limits  of  the  sea  have  also  chan^^d, 
since  the  time  vrhcu  it  nui  Cu*  up  iutu  the  north. 

(8.)  From  the  Wells  of  Moses  {'Ai/oun  Mousa). — The  wind 
drove  us  to  shore ;  and  on  the  shore — the  shore  of  Arabia  and  Asia 
— WQ  landed  in  a  drinng  sand-storm,  and  reached  this  place.  'Ayoun 
Mousa.,  the  '■  Wells  of  Moees."  It  is  a  strange  spot, — this  plot  of 
tamariAks  with  ita  seventeen  wells, — liiRmUy  an  island  in  the  Desert, 
and  now  used  as  ihe  Richmond  of  Suex,  a  comparison  which  chiefly 
serves  to  show  what  a  place  Suez  itself  must  be.  It  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  but  coming  so  close  as  it  does  upon  any  probable 
scene  of  the  passage,  one  may  fairly  connect  it  with  the  song  of 
Miriam.  And  now  once  more  for  the  Passage.  From  the  b^boh, 
within  half  an  hour's  walk  from  hence,  the  shore  commands  a  view 
across  the  Gulf  inlo  the  wide  ojK-ning  of  the  two  ranges  of  mountains,' 
the  opening  uf  the  vulky  through  vrliicii  the  traditional  E.io<.lui4  tuok 
place,  and  consequently  (he  broad  blue  sea  of  the  tntdition.il  passage. 
This,  therefore,  is  the  traditional  spot  of  tho  landing,  and  this,  with 
the  whole  view  of  the  sea  as  &j:  as  Suez,  I  saw  to-night ;  both  at  sun- 
set, as  tho  stars  came  out ;  and  Liter  still  by  the  full  moon — the  white 
sandy  desert  on  which  I  stoud,  the  deep  black  rivcr-like  »ea,  and 
the  dim  silvery  mountains  of 'Att'ika  cm  the  other  aide.  These  are 
the  three  features  which  arc  indisputable.  Vou  know  the  straits 
of  Gibralt.ir, — the  high  mountains  of  Afnca,  tlie  green  hwoIU  of 
Earope,  the  straits  which  divide  them.  Such  in  their  way  are  the 
three  characteristic  features  of  this  great  boundary  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  on  which  the  Tsntclitcs  looked  through  tho  moonliglit  of  that 
memorable  night.  Behind  that  hi^b  African  range  lay  Egypt,  with 
•11  its  wonders ;  the  green  fields  of  the  Nile,  the  unmense  cities,  the 
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groikut  monuments  of  human  power  und  visdom.  On  tim  Asiatic 
side  begins  iiunitxlialely  a  vriJc  cii-cle  of  level  dencrt  stono  and  sand. 
free  as  air,  but  witli  no  trace  of  human  iiabitatioii  nr  art,  where 
tb«y  might  wander  na  6ir  as  thejr  aaw,  for  ever  and  ever.  And 
bet^reen  the  two  rolled  the  deep  waters  of  tho  aoa,  rising  and  falling: 
with  the  tides,  wbiob,  except  on  its  shores,  none  of  them  oouU 
have  seen, — the  tides  of  the  great  Indian  Ocoan,  unlike  the  still 
dead  waters  of  the  Mediterninean  Sea.  '*  The  Egyptianii  wbniu 
they  had  Been  yeatenlav  they  will  see  no  more  for  ever/'  Most 
stxikittg,  too,  it  is  to  look  on  that  mountain  of  'Altilka,  and  feel  tliat 
on  ita  northern  and  aouthem  extremity  settle  the  main  difierenoes 
which  on  so  many  like  questions  have  dividetl  the  Church  in  after 
thnee.  For  the  pnstta^e  at  its  southern  end  are  the  local  Arab  tradi- 
tions, the  poetical  interest  of  ita  scenery,  the  preconceived  notions  of 
one's  childhood.  >or  tho  pussajre  at  the  aorthorn  end  aro  the  ancient 
traditions  uf  tlic  Septuagint ;  almost  all  the  arguioculs  fuuuded  ou 
the  text  of  the  Bible  itself:  all  the  wishes  to  bring  the  event 
within  our  own  understanding.  It  is  ronmrkable  that  this  event 
— abnost  the  first  in  our  religious  history— should  admit  on  the 
spot  itself  of  both  these  constructions.  But  the  raountain  itself 
remains  uncbanjftsl  and  certain — and  so  does  tho  fact  itself  which 
it  witnessed.  Whether  the  Israelites  passed  over  the  shallow 
waters  of  Suez  by  the  mejins,  and  witliin  the  time,  which  the 
narrative  seems  to  imply,  or  whether  they  passed  through  a  chan- 
Del  ten  miles  broad,  with  waves  on  each  side  piled  up  to  the 
height  of  180  feet,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thev  did  paaa 
over  witliin  sight  of  this  mountain  and  this  desert  by  a  mar- 
relloos  deliverance.  The  scene  is  not  impressive  in  itself, — 
that  at  Suez  especially  is  matter  of  fact  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  even  that  at  'Ayoun  Mousa  is  not  amongst  those  grand  frame- 
works, such  as  at  Marathon  and  elsewhere  correspond  to  the 
event  which  tlicy  have  onoompassed.  In  this  very  fact,  however, 
there  is  something  instractiTe ;  "  a  lesson,"  as  the  Arabian  Nights 
Bay,  "to  be  graven  on  the  understaading  for  Buch  as  would  be 
■dmonished." 

ni. — THB   DESERT,    AND   SAND-STORM. 

The  clearing  up  of  the  sand  the  next  morning  revealed  a  low 
nnge  of  bilk  on  the  eastern  horizon,  the  first  step  to  the  vast 
pbun  of  Northern  Arabia.  Tho  day  after  leaving  'Ayoun  Mousa 
was  at  first  within  sight  of  the  blue  channel  of  the  Red  Sea. 
"Thy  way  is  in  the  sea,  and  thy  path  iu  the  deep  waters, 
and  thy  footsteps  are  not  knoicn."  How  true,  as  of  so  much 
beside,  so  of  the  ancerminty  attending  the  precise  1  »cality  of  the 
pnMWflti     But  soon  Bed  Sea  and  all  were  lost  in  a  saad-storm, 
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which  lasted  the  whole  day-'  Imagiiie  &1I  <1istant  objectM  enlitvlj 
lost  to  view,— the  sheets  of  aiind  fleeting  aKiri^  the  nurfaco  of  die 
Desfxt  tike  slrcAins  of  water;  the  whole  air  filled,  thoncrh  in%ii(ihly, 
with  a  tompcst  of  suiid  driving  in  jour  f;ice  like  sleet.  ImagiDc  the 
caraN'un  toilitig  ngiiinst  this. — tbo  Bedouius,  each  with  his  shawl 
llirowa  completely  over  hid  hoiul,  half  uf  the  riders  ailtiug  back- 
wards,— the  camels,  mcaiilime,  tlius  virttmlly  led  without  guidimoe, 
thou^ii,  from  time  to  time,  tlirowinj^  their  long  necks  sideways  xo 
avoid  the  blast,  yet  moving  straight  onwartla  with  a  painful  seuse 
of  duty  truly  edifying  to  heboid.  X  had  thought  that  with  the  Nile 
our  troubles  of  wind  wore  over;  but  (another  oniilogy  for  the  ships 
of  the  Desert)  the  great  saddlebags  act  like  sails  to  the  camels,  and 
therefore,  with  a  contrary  wind,  ore  serious  impediments  to  their 
progress.  And  accordingly  Mohammed  opcnM  our  tents  this 
morning  just  us  be  used  tu  open  our  cabin-doors,  with  the  joyful 
int«Uigenoe  that  the  wind  was  changed, — "g<K)d  wind,  master." 
Through  this  tempest,  this  roaring  and  driving  tempest,  which 
sometimes  made  me  think  that  this  must  be  the  real  meaning  of  "  a 
howliny  wilderness,'"  we  rode  on  the  whole  day. 


rV. — UARAH — BUM. 

We  were  umioubtedly  on  tlie  track  of  the  IsraoUt«s,  and  we  aaw 
thii  spring*  which  most  travellers  believe  to  be  Marah,  and  the  two 
valleys,  one  of  which  nitiat  almost  certainly,  both  perhaps,  Ire  Elira. 
The  general  scenery  is  either  immense  nUins,  or  hittcrly  a  successkta 
of  water-courses,  that  especially  of  Oburundel,  exactly  bke  the 
dry  bed  of  a  Spanish  river.  These  gullies  gradually  bring  you 
into  the  heail  of  strange  black  and  white  mountains,  the  r;LageB 
of  which  overhang  the  ited  Sea  above  the  Hot  Wells  of  Pharaoh, 
where,  ae-coivling  to  tlio  Arab  traditions  of  these  parts,  somewliat 
invalidating  that  of  'Ayoun  >[ousa,  Pliar-wh  literally  breathed  bis 
Uat.  For  the  most  part  the  Desert  was  absolutely  I>aro,  but  Wady 
Ghurundel  aad  W;'idy  Uscit,  the  two  rivals  for  Klim,  ore  fringed 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  the  first  vegetation  wo  have  met  in  the  Deeerk 
Those  arc  so  peculiar  and  so  interestiug  that  I  mnst  describe  each. 
First,  there  are  the  wild  palms,  succeiwors  of  the  "  threescore  and 
ten."  Not  like  those  of  Egypt  or  of  pictures,  but  either  dwjirf. — 
that  is,  trunkless^-or  else  with  savage  hairy  trunks  and  branches  all 
diabevelled.  Then  there  are  the  feathery  tamarisks,  here  assuming 
gnarled  boughs  and  hoary  beads,  worthy  of  their  ronerable  situatiou, 

>  I  havo  Kivovd  this  lUKOOnt  of  tbe  18-(1,  und  Bsaia  of  anotber  two  mooUii 
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"on  whose  loaves  w  found  what  the  Arabs  call  manna.  Thirdly, 
there  is  tlie  wild  acacia,  the  same  as  we  had  ofion  seen  in  Egypt,  but 
this  al50  tailzied  by  its  desert  growth  into  a  thicket;  the  trcu  of  the 
Burauiy  ilusit,  and  the  shittim  wood  of  iho  Taberuacle.  Keblc"8  cx- 
uresaion  of  the  "towering  thurn"  ia  otio  of  liia  few  iaaccunu;iQa.1 
No  one  who  I.;i3  seen  it  would  have  used  that  expression  for  the  tan- 
gled Bpremling  tree,  which  shoots  out  it^  gny  foliago  and  bhio  blos- 
soms over  the  Desert.' 

To-day  oix'urrcd  a  curious  instance  of  the  tenacious  adherence 
of  the  nodouins  to  their  own  traditions.  We  passed  a  cairn,  said 
to  l»e  the  grave  of  tbo  liorse  of  Abon  Zennab,  nis  horse  killed  ia 
buttle.  Who  Abou  Zcnuab  was — wbcn  he  lived — whjit  the  battle 
was — ia  quite  unknown,  but  he  lc(\  an  ordiiianoe  that  every  Arab 
should  throw  sand  on  tlie  cairn  as  if  it  were  hurley,  and  say,  "  Eat, 
eat,  0  horse  of  Abou  Zcnalb/'  as  if  the  dead  creature  was  still  alive 
So  said  oor  Bedouiu,  and  accordingly  onr  Arab  muttered  tbe 
words,  and  pushed  the  sAud  twice  or  thrico  with  his  foot  as  he 
passed.  1  could  not  help  tlilnktug  of  the  llechabites,  as  described  by 
Jeremiah.' 


v.— 8BC0ND    EXCAMPMSNT 


BY    THE 
OF    SIX." 


RED    SEA—"  WILDERNESS 


Another  glorious  day.  We  passed  a  third  claimant  to  the  title  of 
Elim,  the  Wftdy  Tavibeh,  palms,  and  tamarisks,  venerable  as  before; 
then  down  one  of  those  river-bods,  butwcen  vast  cliffs  white  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  of  a  black  calcined  colour,  Vctweeu^ 
which  burst  upon  lut  once  more  the  depp  blue  waters  of  tho  Red  Sea, 
bright  with  their  white  foam.  Beautiful  was  that  brilliant  conti'astf 
and  more  beaotiful  and  delightful  still  to  go  down  upon  the  Ix'ach  and 
see  the  waves  breaking  on  that  shell-strewn  weed-strewn  shure,  and 

Iipomontory  after  iirotnutitory  breaking  into  ihusu  waters  right 
eft;  rao-!t  delitfhifui  of  all  the  cert-iinty, — [  believe  I  may  here  say 
tlie  cerfciinty  (thanks  to  that  inesiimable  verso  in  Numbers  xxxiii.), 
—that  Iieie  the  Israelites,  coming  down  through  that  very  valley, 
burst  upon  that  very  view, — the  view  of  tht^lr  uld  en«my  and  old 
friend, — that  mvsleriuua  sea,  and  one  more  glimpse  of  Egypt  dim  in 
the  distance  in  the  aliadowy  hills  beyond  it.  Above  tho  blue  sea  rose 
the  white  marbly  terraces,  then  blackened  by  the  passage  of  the  vast 
multitude.  High  above  those  t<'rnu!es  range*!  the  brown  cliflfe  of  the 
Desert,  streaked  here  and  there  with  the  purple  bands  which  now  first 
began  to  display  themselves.  And  as  the  bright  blue  sea  formed  the 
base  of  the  view,  so  it  was  lust  atjovc  in  a  sky  of  the  dce|)est  blue  thut 
I  have  ever  obsrrvcd  in  the  East. 

We  turned  aside  at  last  into  the  plain  of  Morka— pn  bably  the 
vildemess  of  SiiL 

*  &!«  Part  [.  p^  83. 
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Red  roountaiiu  closed  it  in  on  tlio  iiortii,  one  of  vhidi  Uie  Bedomns 
called  (Tm-sh 'iiner^lifterent  frum  the  far  grettter  moant&in  of  that 
name.  Over  the  hilid  to  the  sooth  was  the  nnt  vieit-  of  the  pooka  of 
Serl.il  From  thia  plain  we  eDtorcd  the  Wiidy  Shell.il— the  "  Val- 
ley of  Cataracts ;"  tuus,  for  the  first  time,  plunging  into  the  boum 
31'  UiQ  slranmily-furmtfd  and  atruigely  colourt'd  mountains  we  had 
aeen  ao  long  in  the  diatauoe.  ThejreloBod  the  prcwpect  in  front, — red 
lops  resting  on  hlack  or  dark-gro^n  bases,  Thi>  nearer  rocka  cast  Ht^ir 
deep  evening  shades  along  the  level  surface  of  the  valley.  The  bright 
ciiper  plant  bung  from  their  clifSt,  and  dwarf  [jalms  nestled  under  the 
overhanging  cliff  at  the  entrunce. 


TI. — APPBOACU   TO   MOUNT  SBRBXI^ 

feirAn. 


-wAdt  siUBr  AND  wAdt 


The  first  great  ascent  we  had  made  was  af^er  leavius  the  Witdy 
ShcILU.  A  stair  of  ruck  [the  Nakb  Baderaj  brou^t  us  into 
a  glorious  wady  (Sidri),  en<;lo8ed  between  red  granite  mountaina 
defending  as  precipitously  upon  the  sands  as  the  Ba\'anan  hills 
on  the  waters  of  the  Kunigsce.  It  was  a  sight  worthy  of  all  t^ 
membranue,  before  wo  reached  this,  to  see  the  sunbciuns  striki 
tlio  various  heights  of  white  and  red,  and  to  think  what  an  efleot 
tliis  must  have  had  as  the  vast  encampment,  dawn  by  dawn,  in  these 
mountains,  broke  up  with  the  shout,  ''Rise  up,  I/>4rd,  and  let  Thine 
enemies  be  scattered ;  and  let  them  that  hale  Thee  flee  before 
Thee.'"'  In  the  midst  of  the  W;ldy  Sidri,  just  where  the  granite  waa 
exchanged  for  sandstone,  I  canght  sight  of  the  first  inscription. 
A  few  more  followed  up  the  course  of  a  side  villey  where  we  turned 
up  to  see  (strange  sight  in  that  wild  region !)  Egyptian  bieroglyphics 
and  Ogureu  carved  in  tlie  cliQ», — iitrunge  sight,  too,  for  the  Israelites 
if  tliey  passed  this  way ;  like  that  second  glim|>se  of  tlie  Red  Sea,  for 
tlicee  hieroglyphics  ai-e  amongst  the  oldest  in  tho  world,  and  were 
already  there  Iwfore  the  Exodus.  Of  the  other  inscriptions,  the  chief 
part  were  m  the  next  valley.  Mokatteb,  "of  writing,"  so  called  from 
tbeiu.  Of  these  I  will  spook  elsewhere.^  From  the  Wady  Mokatteb, 
we  iMSsed  into  the  end]i»»  windings  of  the  WVtdy  Feinlu.  I  cannot 
toe  often  repeat,  that  these  wudyft  are  exactly  like  rivers,  except  in 
having  no  water ;  and  it  is  tbts  appearaooe  of  torrent-bed  and  banks 
and  clefts  in  the  rocks  for  tributary  streams,  and  at  times  even  ruahea 
and  shrubs  fringing  their  course,  which  gives  to  tlie  whole  vilderoesa 
a  doubly  dry  and  Uiirsty  aspect — «igns  of 

"  Walcr,  water  (jvcry where,  ami  not  a  drop  to  driok." 
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pjored  over  ttem  ;  really  the  ign 

were  heaved  fmm  the  gronnd.  On  tlie  prenous  part  of  Ihnt  dni 
and  indeed  oAon  einco,  the  road  lay  through  what  seemed  to  he 
th«  mins,  tiie  cinders,  of  mountains  calcined  to  ashcfl,'  like  the  heaps 
of  a  gigantic  roitn<)ry.  I  cannot  conceive  a  mure  iDteresting  country 
for  a  geologist.  Eren  to  the  most  uneducated  eye  the  colours  tell 
their  own  atory,  of  elialk  and  limestone,  and  sandstone,  and  gnmite; 
and  Ibese  porlonions  aiij)eni-ances  are  exactly  such  as  give  the  im- 
prcesioQ  that  you  are  indeed  trnvclling  in  the  very  focus  of  creative 
power.  I  hare  looked  on  scenery  more  grand,  and  on  scenery  bb 
curious  (the  Saxon  Swjtaerland),  but  on  Bcenery  at  once  so  grand 
and  so  strange  1  nerer  luive  luuked^  and  probably  never  shall  iiguin. 
One  other  feature  I  must  add.  Hugo  coues  of  white  clay  and  t<aud 
are  at  intervals  planteil  along  these  mighty  watercoui-soe,  guarding 
the  emixjuchure  of  the  valleys;  apparently  the  original  alluvial 
deposit  of  some  tremendous  antediluvian  torrent,  left  there  to  atiffen 
into  sandstone.  We  encamped  at  £1  Uessue,  the  first,  but  not  the 
lar^t  of  thoAC  groves  of  tamarisks  and  palms  which  make  the 
Wfidy  Feirio  so  important  a  feature  in  the  Desert. 

vn. — AscEyr  op  mount  sbrbAl. 

At  5.80  A.  H.  wo  started.  We  paased  tlie  instructive  and  tmg- 
gestive  sight  of  tlie  ruins  of  the  old  Christian  city  and  episcopal 
palace  of  JParan,  under  the  hill  which  hoR  great  claims  to  be  that  ou 
wbioh  Moses  praye<l,  whilst  the  l«ittlo  of  Kepliidim  was  fought  for  the 
paaaage  through  what  is  now  (whatever  it  may  have  been)  the  oaaia 
of  the  Desert.'  We  then  turne^l  up  the  long  watercourse  occupied  in 
part  by  the  brook  of  Wady  'Aleyat,  which  conducted  ua  to  the  base 
of  the  mouiita.in,  where  the  spring  ri»ca  uiuidst  moss  and  fern. 

It  is  one  of  tho  finest  forms  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  a  vast  mass 
of  peaks,  whicli,  in  most  points  of  view,  may  be  reduced  to  five, 
the  number  adopted  hy  the  Bedouins.  Thene  five  {>eak8,  all  of 
granite,  rise  so  precipitously,  so  column-like,  from  the  broken 
ground  whicii  forma  the  root  of  the  mount4UU,  as  at  first  sight  to 
appear  inaccessible.  But  they  are  divided  by  atccp  ravines,  filled 
with  fragments  of  fallen  granite.  Up  tlie  central  ravine,  Wady  Abou- 
Haznad  ("  valley  of  the  fatlier  of  wild  figs,"  so  called  froni  half-a- 
dosen  in  its  course),  we  mounted.  It  was  toilsome,  but  not  difficult, 
and  in  about  throe  hours  we  reached  a  ridge  between  the  third  and 
fourth  peak.  Here  we  rested ;  close  by  us  were  the  traces  of  a  large 
leopard.  A  little  beyond  waa  a  pool  of  water  surrounded  by  an  old 
oncloaure. 

Three  quarters  of  an  hour  more  brought  ua  over  smooth  blocks  of 
^auite  to  the  top  of  the  third  or  central  peak,  the  stcop  asoont 

*  8ee  Part  I.  n  85.  '  See  r«t  L  p.  106. 
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ffas  brokon  by  innumerable  sbrabs  like  sage  or  thjme,  which  grew  u 
the  very  ituiiiuiit ;  itnd  :it.  lii»t.  alao  helptxl  by  loose  stones  amngotl  by 
buman  bandH  (whether  yesterday  or  two  tbouaand  years  ago),  and 
through  a  niurow  pass  of  about  twenty  feet,  to  the  two  eminences  of 
which  this  peak  is  formed. 

The  highest  of  the^  i^  a  huge  block  of  granite ;  on  this,  as  on  the 
back  of  tioiiic  petrified  tortoise,  you  st&iid  and  o^iirlook  the  whole 
Peiiiii:<ulii  uf  Siii^i.  The  Ked  Sea,  with  tbe  Egyptian  hills  upposit«: 
and  the  wide  waste  of  the  Ka'a  on  the  south,  tbe  village  and  grove  of 
Tor  just  marked  as  a  dark  line  on  tbe  shore ;  on  the  east  the  vaal 
cluster  of  what  is  commonly  called  Sinai,  with  the  peaks  of  St, 
Catherine ;  and,  towering  bigh  above  all,  the  leas  fiunous,  but  most 
magnificent  of  all,  the  Mont  Blanc  of  those  parts,  tbe  unknown  and 
anvisited  Cm-ShOmer.  Evory  feature  of  the  extraordinary  oon- 
Ibrmation  lies  before  you;  the  wudys  coursing  and  winding  in  every 
direction;  the  lung  crescent  of  the  Wady  Es-Sheykh;  the  infinite 
number  of  mountains  like  a  model ;  their  colours  aJl  is  clearly  dis- 
played as  in  Russegger's  geological  map,  which  wc  bad  in  our  hands  at 
the  moment ;  the  dark  granite,  the  brown  sandstone,  ilio  yellow  Desert, 
tbe  dots  of  vegetation  along  tbe  VVudy  Feirun,  and  tbe  one  green 
spot  of  the  great  i>aIm-grove  (if  so  it  be)  of  Rcphidim.  On  the 
northern  and  somewhat  lower  eminence  are  the  visible  remains  of  a 
building,  which,  like  the  stairs  of  stones  mentioned  before,  may  be 
of  any  date,  &om  Moses  to  Burckhardt.  It  oonsista  of  granite 
fragments  cemented  with  lime  and  mortar.  In  the  centre  is  a  rough 
hole,  and  close  beside  it,  on  tbe  granite  rocks,  are  three  of  those 
mysterious  inscriptions,  which,  whatever  they  mean  elsewhere,  must 
mean  here  th»t  this  summit  v/as  freqnentctl  by  unknown  pilgrims,  who 
used  those  characters;  the  more  so,  as  the  like  inscriptions  were  scat- 
tered at  intervals,  through  tbe  whole  nsccnt.  A  point  of  rock  imme- 
diately below  this  ruin  was  tbe  extreme  edge  of  the  peak.  It  was 
flanked  on  each  side  by  the  tremendous  precipices  of  tlie  two  neigh- 
bouring peaks— itself  as  pi-ecipitous — and  aa  we  saw  them  overlook- 
ing the  circle  of  Desert — pbin,  hill,  and  valley,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  feci  that  for  the  giving  of  tbe  Law  to  Israel  and  the  world,  the 
scone  was  most  truly  fitted.  I  say  "  for  the  giving  of  tbe  Law,"  be- 
cause the  objectioDB  urged  from  the  absence  of  any  plain  immediately 
under  the  mountain  for  receiving  tbe  Law,  are  unanswerable,  oi 
could  only  be  answered  if  no  such  plain  existed  elsewhere  in  the 
Peninsula. 

The  point  to  which  we  ascended  is  doubtless  the  same  as  that 
described  by  Burckhardt,  though  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
"three  inscriptions"  which  we  saw,  with  the  "many'  described  by 
him,  or  the  comparative  ease  of  our  ascent,  with  tbe  immense  &tigue 
of  which  he  speaks.  This  last,  however,  may  bo  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  he  ascended  without  a  guide;  whereas  we  had  the 


A 
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usislanoe  of  the  very  intelligent  Shejkli  Zeddan.  Bhevkh  of  SerML 
whom  we  found  in  the  W;"idy  '  Alcyat ;  with  the  clever  boy,  Pred,  son 
of  Sheykh  Uass&n.  shf^jkh  of  the  village  in  the  same  wMy.  IIo 
aujnc-reJ  the  names  of  all  the  mountuiiis  ivad  wadys  at  a  touch, 
[and  it  may  be  here  intorcsting  to  give  hia  version,  as  communicated 
tlirough  our  dragomim,  of  the  ruins  and  tmditions  of  Feirun  and 
8erh>lT.  In  reply  to  the  question  suggested  by  Ruppell's'  assertion 
of  the  estimation  in  which  Sorhal  was  hclrl  by  the  Bedouins,  aa 
shown  by  Bacritices  on  \\a  summit,  he  returned  the  following  deoisiTo 
oiiflwer:  *' Arabs  never  pray  or  kill  Sfheep  on  the  top  of  Serbal ; 
somefTmes,  however^  traveflers  pat  chirk-ens  there.  The  mined 
building  on  the  top  was  built  by  the  Franks,  or  by  the  Derknni,  (ho 
origiiuU  inhabitants  of  the  country,  for  keeping  treasures.  The  ruina 
in  XVady  Feiran  are  also  by  Franks.  There  used  to  bo  a  Frank 
windmill  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  valley,  and  com  was  carried 
across  from  the  convent  by  a  rope."] 

It  was  already  dark  by  the  time  that  we  reached  onr  encampment 
at  tbo  eastern  extrcmiiy  of  the  Wf.dy  Feiran.  It  was  a  beautiful 
sight  to  see  on  oar  way  the  mountains  lit  up  from  top  to  bottom 
with  the  lYtd  blaze  whicli  »hot  up  from  the  watcbBres  of  the  Bedouin 
tents.  So  they  must  have  shone  before  the  Pilliir  of  Fire.  The 
palm-grovea  of  Feinln  I  saw  only  by  the  cl&r  starlight ;  yet  it  WM 
still  possible  to  seo  how  great  must  be  the  beauty  of  the  luxuriant 
palms  and  feathery  tamarii^L) — the  wide  gladea  below,  the  vast 
Bwontains  above. 

TItl. — APPROACH   TO    OEBEL   SfOUSA,   TUB   THADITIOKAL   SnfAI. 

We  started  at  5  a.m.  The  camels  went  rouod  by  Wady  Es- 
Sheykh ;  we  took  tlie  direct  route  by  Wady  Solab,  which,  passing 
by  several  deserte*!  Bedouin  villages  of  tbo  Arab  serfe  of  the 
ooovent.  with  their  lonely  burial-ground.^,  brought  us  to  the  foot  of 
the  Nakb  lluwy,  the  "  Pu^  of  the  Wind,"  a  stair  of  rock,  like 
that  by  which  we  had  mounted  to  the  cluster  of  Serbal,  and  !iy 
which  we  were  to  mount  ag:iin  into  the  Accoud  and  highest  stage  of 
tlie  great  mountain  labyrinth.  Its  entrance  wa:^  formed  by  the  white 
alluvial  formations  before  mentioned,  as  if  left  by  the  great  streams 
of  the  central  mountiias  when  they  firet  barst  forth  to  feed  the 
lower  plains  and  valleys  of  the  W  idy  Feirdn  ;  this  being  ttie  opening 
into  the  dark  range  we  h-id  seen  in  tlie  distanoe  from  tbo  top  of 
Scrbill.  The  pass  itself  \&  wh:vt  would  be  elsewhere  a  roaring 
torrent,  like  tho  pass  of  St^  Gothard.  It  is  amidst  masses  of  rock, 
a  thread  of  a  stream  just  visible,  and  here  and  there  forming  clear 
pools  skrouded  in  palms.  Ou  mamy  of  thcsie  rocky  fragments  are 
Binaitio  iuacriptious,  mostly  white  crosses.     The  steep  pass  ia  broken 

*  See  Fvi  L  p.  105. 
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Ife  mmH  ^jr  Mg  gTMQ  swells  as  of  tufk.     At  its  Baranitr  tlie  mom 
^  ||l»  ttrosm  15  Atill  traceable  from  Lime  to  time  by  ruaheR. 

Ui>  n>ttcho(l  the  bcul  of  the  pass;  and  far  in  the  boaom  of  the 
iwvmntaiiiM  bofure  us,  I  saw  the  well-knovm  shapes  of  the  cliflb 
%UwU  form  the  front  of  Sinai.  At  each  successive  advance  these 
If^l/fit  diriongneud  tkuiusclvcs  &Din  the  iDtcrveiiing  and  surround- 
hil]N,  nnd  at  ladt  tliej  stood  out — I  alioul<l  nither  suy  the 
tvTuiuiifir  miifw.  which  they  form,  stood  out — alone  against  the  dcj. 
On  eac-h  side  the  infinite  complications  of  tw!Med  and  jageed  moan- 
tainn  fnll  nway  from  it.  On  e:ich  side  the  sky  encompassed  it  round, 
ftS  though  it  were  alone  in  the  wildcrnrw}.  And  to  this  ^ant  mass 
we  ap{»tMkohed  through  a  wide  valley,  a  long  continued  plain,  which 
enclosed  as  it  was  between  two  precipitous  monntain  ranges  of  block 
and  yelluw  granite,  and  having  always  at  its  cud  tbts  prodigious 
mountain  block,  I  could  compare  to  nutbing  else  than  the  immeose 
avenue, — the  "droraoa."  as  it  Ls  technical) v  called, — through  which 
the  approach  was  made  to  the  great  Egyptian  templee.  One  ex- 
traordinary sensation  was  the  foreknowledge  at  each  sucocssivo 
opeoing  of  ihe  view  of  every  object  that  would  next  appear;  a« 
Cliff  and  plain,  and  the  deep  gorges  on  each  side,  and  faatly  the 
Convent  with  its  gardens  burst  before  me,  it  was  the  unfolding  of 
the  sight  of  sights,  of  ^hich  I  had  read  and  heard  for  years,  till 
eaoh  part  of  it  seemed  as  familiar  as  if  I  had  seen  it  again  and 
again.  Was  it  the  same  or  not  ?  The  colours,  and  the  scale  uf  llie 
scene,  were  nut  precisely  what  I  should  have  gathered  from  descrip- 
tions ;  the  colaura  less  remarkable,  the  scale  less  grand.  Rut  the 
whole  impre-ssinn  of  that  long  approot^h  was  even  more  wonderful  than 
I  had  expected.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  scene  of  the  events 
in  KxixJus,  1  cannot  imagine  that  any  human  being  could  pass  op 
tlirit  plaiu  and  not  fuel  that  he  was  entering  a  phice  above  all  others 
suited  for  the  most  august  of  the  sights  of  earth.  We  encamped 
oatgide  the  Convent,  at  the  point  where  the  great  W.'iily  Es-Shey^h 
fiills  into  the  Wudy  £r-Raheh,  immediately  under  the  corner  of  the 
oUK 


nC. — ASCENT  OF  OBBEL  MOUSA   AND   OF   rAs  SASiPBH. 

The  next  day  we  started  for  Gebel  Mousa,  the  Mountjun  of 
Mosee,  the  traditional  scene  of  the  Giving  of  the  Law.  I  shall  not 
go  through  all  the  steps  of  the  well-known  asocnt.  There  were 
two  points  which  especially  struck  me.  Firat,  the  little  plain  just 
before  the  last  ascent.  The  long  flight  of  rude  stepA,  which  leads 
from  the  base  to  the  summit,  winding  through  crags  of  granite,  at 
last  brings  you  in  sight  of  :t  grand  archway  standing  between  two  of 
these  huge  cliffs,  somewhat  like  that 'by  which  yoa  enter  the  desert 
»f  the  Chartreuse.     You  pass  this,  and  yet  another,  sad  then  find 
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^roaraelf  in  that  world- rcDovmcd  spot'  The  tall  o>'press,  wliicli 
Btiuids  in  Uie  rantre,  h;ul  alrcndy  :i)){)4'aretl  towering  ahovo  the  rocka 
before  we  came  in  aight  of  the  whole.  Thoro  la  a  niine-.i  t-hurch  od 
lite  slope  of  the  hill,  built  ovlt  t)ie  so-called  cave  of  Elijah,  and  a 
well  and  a  tank  on  the  oUior,  also  a^ciribetl  to  him.  It  is  a  solemn 
aD»i  beautiful  scene,  entirely  socludofl,  and  entirely  ehoroctcristio, 
miih  tJic  exception  of  the  cypi-Cis,  which  marks  the  hand  of  strangcra. 
Next,  the  suuiinit  itsi:lf,  whatover  else  may  be  it3  chiims.  hoars  on  ha 
front  the  marks  of  being,  or  having  Iteen,  rcgaitjed  as  the  apot  most 
anivcrsalty  wicred  on  earth.  For  there,  side  by  side,  and  from 
reverence  for  the  same  cveul  on  which  both  religions  are  founded, 
Mand  tl)«r  ruins  of  a  small  Christian  church,  once  divided  atwaigBt 
all  the  Christian  aectjt.  and  of  a  small  MahomotJin  mosqne.  From 
whatever  point  we  saw  this  famous  peak,  these  two  fragments  of 
worship,  almost  always  visible  upon  it,  more  distinctly  than  any- 
thing else  told  what  it  was.  And  now  for  the  question  which 
every  one  asks  on  that  consecrated  spot.  Is  this  ^'  the  top  of  the 
mount"  de«crilie<l  in  E.vofliis,'  or  must  we  seek  it  elseMhere?  The 
whole  question  Inrns  on  another  question,  whether  there  is  a  plain 
below  it  agreeing  with  the  words  of  the  narrative.  Dr.  Kobinaou, 
who  had  the  merit  of  discovering  fii*9t  that  magnificent  approach 
vbtcfa  I  Iiare  Ifcforc  dcs^eriliod  on  the  otifcv  side  of  the  mountain, 
declares  not;  Imt  fjiborde  and  otiiors  have  ho  conBdeutly  maintained 
that  tliere  was  a  large  and  iippropriate  place  for  the  euaimpmcnt 
below  this  ptsik,  liiat  I  was  fully  jfrepsircd  to  find  it.  and  to  Ik'Ucvo  in 
the  old  tradition.  This  impression  is  so  instantly  overthrown  by 
the  view  of  the  Wady  Seb.iyeh,  ns  one  looks  down  upon  it  from  the 
precipice  of  Oebel  Mousa,  that  it  must  be  at  once  nbamloncd  in 
&voar  of  the  view  ol'  the  great  approach  before  described,  unleas 
either  the  view  of  tho  phiin  uf  £r-UJhcb  was  less  imposing  from 
above  tliau  it  was  from  ImiIow,  or  the  plain  of  ScbTiych  more 
imposing  from  below  thjin  it  waa  from  alwve.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  wjis.  therefore,  to  gain  tho  summit  of  the  other  end  of  the 
range  called  the  Rus  Sf^ifeh  (Willow  Head),  overlooking  the 
Er-K;iheh  from  above.  The  whole  party  dcaoendcd.  and  after 
winding  through  the  various  basiiu  and  cliffs  which  make  up  tlie 
range,  we  reached  tiie  rocky  point  overlooking  tho  approach  we 
bad  come  the  preoe<Iiug  day.  The  effect  on  us,  oe  on  every  one 
trho  has  seen  and  described  it,  was  tnstautaneoua.  It  was  like  the 
Beat  on  tho  top  of  Sorb;'il,  but  with  the  dilTcrencc,  that  here  was  the 
deep  wide  yellow  plain  sweeping  down  to  the  very  base  of  the  cliffs ; 
exactly  answering  to  tl»e  plain  on  which  tlie  people  "removed  and 
Btood  afar  off'  There  is  yet  a  higher  mass  of  granite, 

iaunediately  above  this  point,  which  should  be  ascended,   for  the] 

'  I  cuiuol  /arbc«r  to  rdar  to  tfae  descriptioo  ofit  in  "TuomL" 
*  Broliix  30. 
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RDpleteoaflB  of  ricw  which  it  afibrds. — The  plain  heh 
1  extending  not  only  bctnreea  (he  ranges  of  TLdia 
Fupei'ii.  hut  also  into  the  Uterrt!  «»llpyH,  irhich.  on  the  north-east, 
onitc  it  with  tho  wjrlo  W:'i<ly  of  the  Shcjkh  This  is  important  as 
showing  hovr  fur  the  oncanipinent  may  have  been  spread  helow.  etill 
within  8ight  of  the  siuuc  summit.  Jicliind  extends  the  granite  mass 
of  the  range  of  Gebcl  Mousa,  clovi^n  into  deep  sullies  and  basins, 
ftnd  ending  in  tlie  trndttionu)  peaJc.  crowned  hy  the  memorials 
of  its  double  sanctity.  The  only  point  which  now  remained 
w:i8  to  explore  the  Wady  Seh'ayt'h  on  the  other  side,  and  ascertain 
whetlier  its  appearance  and  rel.ition  to  (_iolx?l  MoiLsa  from  below 
was  more  suitable  than  it  seemed  from  abore.  This  I  did  on  th« 
aftcn)oon  of  tiic  third  day,  and  I  camo  to  the  conclusion,  that 
it  uould  only  be  taken  for  the  place  if  none  other  existed.  Il  is 
rough,  uneven,  narrow.  The  only  ad>'antago  which  it  has  is.  that 
tlie  p4>ak  from  a  few  point»>  of  view  rtsojf  in  a  more  commanding 
form  than  the  Rui  Siu-'ifeh.  But  the  mountain  never  ilescendB 
upon  the  plain.  No!  If  we  ni*c  to  have  a  mountain  without  a 
wide  amphitheatre  at  its  biise,  let  us  have  Serbiil ;  but,  if  othcr^'ise, 
I  am  Btu-c  that  if  tho  monks  of  Justinian  lud  fixed  the  traditional 

fscene  on  the  Ras  Satufch,  no  one  would  for  an  instant  have  doubted 

that  this  only  could  he  the  spot Considering  the 

almost  total  absence  of  such  conjunctions  of  plain  and  raountjtin 
in  this  i-egioii,  it  is  a  really  important  evidcnco  to  the  truth  of  the 
narratire,  thai  one  such  conjunction  can  be  found,  and  that  within 
the  neighborhood  of  the  traditional  Sinai.  Nor  can  T  say  tJiat  the 
degree  of  unceitainty,  which  nuist  hang  over  it,  Tnalerially  diminished 
my  enjoyment  of  it  In  fact,  it  is  a  great  safeguard  for  the  real 
reverence  due  to  the  phico,  as  the  scene  of  the  first  great  revelation 
of  Ood  to  man.  As  it  ia,  yuu  may  rest  on  your  general  conviction, 
and  ho  thankful. 

[This  question  between  tho  two  points  of  the  range  of  Gebel 
Mousa  osiimes  more  importance  on  the  spot  than  it  deserves.  On 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  traditional  statements,  it  seems  very 
doubtful  whether  the  scene  of  the  Giving  of  the  Law  to  the  people 
as  we  now  oonceive  it,  ever  entered  into  tlie  uilnda  of  those  who 

'fixed  the  traditional  site.     Tho  consecrated  peak  of  Gel>el  MouBa 
was  probably  revered  aimply  as  the  spot  where  Mosftj  saw  the  vision 
~  God,  without  reference  to  any  more  general  event]     See  Part  L 
jp.  M,  109. 


I. — ^ASCENT  OF  6T.   CATUKRCfB. 


The  next  day  we  ascended  the  highest  peak,  not  of  the  whole 
peniusula.  but  of  the  Sinai  range.  Its  whole  hintoriual  or  leflsndary 
mturcst  depends  on  the  story  from  which  it  derives  ila  name,  ttiat  the 
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ftnficis  bore  St.  Catherine's  hoAj  from  Alexandria  over  the  Red  Sea 
aua  Desert,  and  placed  it  on  the  mountaiu-top.'  It  is  a  noble  mount- 
ain, and  glorious  vras  the  view  from  the  tO]}.  It  embraces  not  onljr 
the  labyrinth  of  bare  groaite  peaks  vrbich  you  see  from  Gebel  Mousa, 
but  a  pnnorama  over  tba  whole  peiiiuanla.  Onw!  more  we  saw  Serbfil 
itself:  once  more,  and  now  nearer  at  haml,  the  masses  of  Um- 
Shomer;  and  (what  we  could  not  see  from  Serb.il),  both  the  gulfe  of 
the  Ketl  Sea,  beautifully  bloc,  with  the  high  mouutajua  of  Egypt 
and  Arabia  beyond.  Most  complete,  too,  was  the  view  of  Qehel 
Mousa  below ;  the  rcddisli  granite  of  its  lower  mass  ending  in  tho 
grey  gret-u  granite  of  the  pcuk  itself. 

[The  points  embraced  in  the  several  views  from  Gcbcl  Mousa,  Kits 
Sas.^feh,  and  8t.  Catherine  have  been  so  fully  described  hy  Dr. 
RobineoDf  that  it  will  be  superfluous  to  add  any  details  of  my  own. 
I  will  con6ne  myself  to  points  which  he  has  omitted,  or  which  have 
been  questioned. — 1.  Dr.  Wilson,  Miss  Martincau,  and  Laborde,  in 
contradiction  to  Dr.  Uobinsou.  assert  that  from  one  or  both  of  the 
two  former  pointa  SerKil  ia  visible.  He  is  right,  and  they  are  wrong. 
^Vhat  they  took  for  Serhjl  is  the  double  peak  of  El-B.ini'it  (see  p.  93). 
2.  Dr.  Robin-on  does  not  notice  the  very  high  mountain  visible  from 
Si,  Catherine,  south-west  of  Cm-Shomer,  and  apparently  calculated. 
by  Rtippell  to  be  the  hlgbest  in  the  Peninsuhi.  We  could  not  ascer- 
tain its  name.  It  Is  possibly  that  called  by  Bnrckhardt  (p.  ftTG) 
"Thommun,"  or  "El  Koly."  3.  No  traveller  has  adequately  de- 
scribed tho  beauty  of  the  great  ravine  by  which  St.  Catherine  ia 
ascended,  under  the  name  of  '*  ShCik  Mousa,"  ■'  the  Cleft  of  Mosea." 
And  LepRiua,  in  particular,  has  much  underrated  the  amount  of  water 
produced  genora.ily  by  tlie  springs  of  this  cluster,  especially  by  tiie 
spring  in  this  cleft,  which  sends  down  a  regular  brook  through  tho 
whole  of  the  Leja.| 


XI. — ASCENT  OF  THE  OEBBL-ED-DKIR. 

[This  mountain  is  the  only  one  of  the  group  immediately  around 
the  Convent  which  had  never  boon  explored.'  For  this  reason, 
amoi^t  others,  we  made  the  ascent,  and  for  this  reason  I  here  givA 
the  account  of  it.  It  liears  the  various  mimes  of  Gebel -ed- Dei r, 
"the  Mountain  of  the  Convent,"  from  tho  nunnery  which  once 
existed  thci-e — ''Gebel  Bcattn."  from  "St.  Epistenie,"'  tho  first 
abbess  of  the  nuunery, — "  SoUb,"  the  Croaa.  from  tlio  cross  which 
stands  on  lis  summit; — of  "the  Burning  Bush,^'  from  tlie  story 
already  given  •  *'\Ve  went  up  with  two  Bedouin  boys,  belonging 
to  the  serfe  of  the  Convent; — The  name  of  the  eldest  was 
Saleh,    of   the  younger,    Ilamadan.      Like  all   the  young  guides 
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ttttachcd  to  the  monastery,  they  were  remarkably  intellljrent ;  arid 
though  they  had  never  been  to  the  summit  l>cfgro,  Ibunii  ibeir  way 
with  great  Hagticity.  The  ucciit  look  tlirec  hours:  it  wna  steep,  bat 
tho  granitic  wns  ttufliciontly  ruugh  to  affunl  liold  uuiI  Oioting.  In  the 
rccCRSce  Wtwecn  Uie  poaxs  wan  a  ruined  Bedouin  rillage.  Qn  the 
highest  levL'I  wns  n  smftll  natumi  bn«in,  tliickly  covered  with  shrubs 
uf  myrrh, — of  ull  the  [»pots  of  tbc  kind  that  I  saw,  the  best  suited 
for  the  fccdinr;  uf  Jcthro's  Hocks  in  the  seclusion  of  the  mountjiin. 
From  tlii.H,  througli  tbu  rock,  a  deep  niirrow  cleft  ojiena  stnii^t 
down  U{ion  tlio  Cimvcnt,  whieb  lies  far  below,  like  a  oullectioa  of 
houses  uf  card  or  cork,  witii  the  Icatlen  roof  of  the  church  standing 
athwart  th(*iri.  Tliis,  doubtless,  is  the  explanation  of  the  legend  at 
the  miraculous  siin-bcani.  The  liigheet  point  of  all  is  a  liitle  almve 
this,  readied  by  clambering  over  blocks  of  granite, — and  is  crowned 
by  the  rmlc  wooden  cross  which  gives  the  mountain  its  name,  and 

iBtands  out  iu  the  blue  sky,  a  strango  sight  in  the  Arabian  wilder- 
From  thia  (Mint,  St  Catherine  and  Qebel  Mousa  are  both 
risible;  also  Iwyond  St  Catherine,  the  long  lino  of  peaks,  which  we 
LW  from  tbence  ;  and  amongst  them  rose  the  tall  pyramidal  mountain, 
which  we  were  still  in  don'it  -wbether  it  was  Cm-Sh6mer.    A  light 

^cloud  veik-d  the  i^umniit  of  K;'iS  SoaUeh.  This  is  the  only  spot 
which  commands  the  view  both  of  the  Wady  Seb'uyeh  and  of  the 
Wiidy  Er-Rthoh.  In  other  reapccts,  it  is  inferior  to  any  of  the  oUior 
four  mountjiin  views  we  saw  :   loss  extensive   than   Serba-1  or  St 

^Catherine,  less  wild  than  Gcbel  Monsa.  uud  less  imposing  than  Rae 
feb.     Thence  we  descended  by  a  [mth  on  the  Bouth-wcst  to  the 

truins  of  the  nunnery,  called  '  Mngarefeb'  ('Security'),  wliich  was 
under  a  steep  rock,  and  al»vc  a  little  spring,  or  stream.  Steps  of 
broken  stones,  like  those  on  the  ascent  of  Gebel  Mouaa,  lead  from 
tbence  to  tbo  Wady  Ed-Deir.  In  the  course  of  the  deecent  we  came 
to  a  precipitous  granite  rock,  so  smooth  as  to  render  it  almost  im- 

, possible  to  pass  dawn  its  surface  ;   the  boys,  with  much  ingenuity, 

'turned  the  difficulty  by  discovering  a  fissure,  through  which  we  could 
ei-eep  underneath  it"] 

Xn. — ROUTB    FROM    SIVAI   TO    'aEABA. 

Tbc  approach  to  Sinai  from  the  west  has  been  so  oflen  desoiibod, 
tliat  I  have  hitherto  only  given  tlie  general  outline  contained  in  the 
letter?.  But  the  descent  to  the  east  has  been  so  seldom  and  so  er- 
roneously delineated  both  in  books  and  mape,  that  I  venture  to  add 
here  a  few  words  Irom  my  journal. 


(1.1    TwA         [*-*"   leaving    the   Convent   the     road    soon    ^lla 

^     «mtw»     into  the  crescent  of    the  Wridy  Es-Sheykh, — which 

widens    till    it    opens  into  a  large   plam.      In   tho 

midst  of    this    was    a    small   chapel,    with  a   white  conical   root 
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oontaining  tbe  tomb  of  Shcykh  Saleh,  vho  pres  his  name  to 
f'i'iy.  tioand  it  &k  %  coUection  of  small  grareetOMB.  He  wa% 
■oconlJDg  to  tbc  Bedouioa  with  ua,  one  of  the  SooabiSf  or  fxiro- 
pitniuits  uf  the  Prophet,  '  iu  the  time  of  Mousa  and  MoLamtocd,'  and' 
atteniled  the  Utter,  and  was  buried  on  the  journey, — *a»  if— ejtcuaa 
Qio — one  of  yoa,  masters,  fell  sick,  and  died,  and  wae  baried.'  'The 
tomb  is  still  visited  b^  all  the  Towfira  Arabs,  and  by  them  alone.' 
'  The  burial  place  belongs  to  them.'  '  Bedouins,  not  of  the  TowjJr«|, 
however  nenr,  oould  not  be  buned  here.*  The  Arabs  who  sccom* 
panied  ue  (here  and  here  only  on  the  journey)  be^^  to  mutter 
prayers  as  they  approached.  Ihey  (with  our  own  Mohammed)  stood 
for  a  few  minutes,  saying  a  few  prayers  or  addresses  lo  the  dead  saint, 
with  a  great  appearance  of  solemnity,  and  then  entered  the  lioveU 
Tlie  Saint  is  Iniried  in  the  floor,  tfis  wooden  coffin,  with  a  woodui 
handle  to  mark  the  head,  cloeed  with  a  lid  above, — is  supposed  to  be 
above  the  grave.  This  is  covered  with  cloth, — and  sticks  are  radcly 
pat  ap  round  it,  hung  with  old  rags  and  shawls.  '  If  they  were  of 
Cashmere,  no  one  would  take  them.'  The  one  Bedouin  who  entered 
witli  us  knelt  down,  and  taking  dust  from  the  coffin,  threw  it  on  bis 
head.  One  by  one  they  all  entered,  bat  with  a  kind  of  delioac^ 
waiting  till  wc  bod  left  it. 

From  this  point  wo  struck  off  from  the  Wddy  Es-Shcykh,  leaving 
it  to  pursue  its  winding  course  towards  the  Wudy  Feiran — and  went 
op  the  Wady  Souwyrah— near  the  spring  of  Abou  Souwyrohf^ 
wneace  the  Bedouins  fetched  water.  Up  the  Nakb- Souwyrah, — an 
abrupt,  but  not  high  or  dilHcult  \^a&s  into  the  wudy  or  wide  broud  plain. 
of  Kl-Wali,  the  wutenthcd  >H!twceii  the  cluster  of  Sinai  and  'Akaba. 
From  this  pass,  and  from  this  plaiu,  the  backwanl  view  of  the  Sinai 
mountains  was  very  fine, — St  Catharine,  and  at  times  Gebel  Mousa 
and  JUis  Sasafeh  towering  above  the  rest;  and  in  fixmt  a  long  bul- 
wark of  black  and  ja^^  peaks,  like  the  Grampians. 

From  thi.-*  plain  wedesccndcd  into  the  Wudy  Say:ll, —  (»>.  VfUf 
so  called,  apparently,  trom  a  few  scattered  acacias,  ibe  first  *'''"' 
we  have  seen  ainoe  leaving  the  Wudy  Sobib.  This  wady  is  a  continu- 
ous deeoent,  between  high  granite  rocks,  occasionally  r^ — Boroetimes 
like  the  deep  red  of  old  brick.  Id  this  we  encamped.  The  next  day 
1  widened,  and  the  acacias  increased  into  spreading,  mazy  thorns.  A 
sharp  storm  of  rain,  the  only  one  we  experienced  in  our  whole  jour- 
ney, swept  from  the  Sinai  range,  during  which  wo  took  shelter  under 
a  '  lletcm,'  or  broom.  The  shrubs  on  the  ground  were  royirh  (ser),  & 
yellow  flowering  shrub,  called  "  Abi-rathln,''  and  a  blue  Uiorny  plant, 
called  '*  Sillch.''  The  hills  here  ai-e  of  a  conical  8ha[>e.  cunuusly 
slanting  acroas  each  other,  and  with  an  appearance  of  serpentine  and 
basalt.  The  wudy,  still  bearing  the  same  name,  then  mounted  » 
abort  rocky  pass — of  hills  capped  with  sandstone — and  entered  ol 
a  plain  of  deep  Band — the  fint  we  had  encountered — over  which 
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were  sc&ttered  isolated  clamps  of  sandatoDe,  irith  <«casional  ch&Ik-M 
to  which  the  Araba  gave  the  name  of  "  'Adjerat-el-Farous."  Ou 
two  of  these  rocka  were  SinnitJc  inscriptiooa  ;  one  with  animabt,  oaa 
trithout.  At  tlie  cloeo  of  this  plain,  an  i<wj|ated  rock,  calle<l  hy  the 
Bedouins  "Herimot  H&ggag,"  "  Aboutig  Sulemin,"  "  Kel'et 'Ab- 
dallah,' — it8  high  tiers  rising  out  of  lower  tiers,  like  a  oaatle-  AU 
mo9t  all  round  the  lower  tier  ore  inscriptions,  some  Slnaitic,  eom 
Arab,  two  or  three  Greek, — many  animuls,  some  recent,  but  th- 
greater  part  of  the  same  colour  as  the  iuscriptioos, — uad  chieflr 
ibexes,  with  enormous  horns,  overlapping  the  whole  body  like  a  ram 
bow: — also  cameU  and  ostriches.' 

Leaving  ibis  rock, — and  leaving  also  the  le\*el  ranges  of  El-Tih, 
which  now  rose  in  front, — we  turned  down  from  the  Maharid-cU 
Hudenth, — the  '  network,'  so  called  from  the  extreme  complicatioq 
of  small  isolated  masses — through  a  sandy  desert,  amidst  ^ta£ttd 
sandstone  rocks,  mixed  ^vith  lilac  and  dull  green,  as  if  of  tofiL 
Hero  were  some  more  inscriptions, — and  here  we  encamped.  Above 
the  encampment  was  a  crumbling  Eiaudslouo  ridge,  which  commandel^ 
the  lost  great  view,  and  almost  ci^ual  in  beauty  to  any  that  we  baj^ 
seen  in  tJie  Sin&itic  peninsula.  On  the  south-west  wa8  the  whole  Sinai 
range.  Um-ShOmer  and  St.  Catherine  were  \*eiled  in  cloud, — but  Ser- 
bal  and  El-Bauat  were  just  visible, — the  first  like  one  dot,  the  second, 
with  its  double  peak,  like  two  dots,  ou  the  far  horizon.  On  the  uurtht 
west  were  the  level  ridgei^  of  tlie  Tih  :  on  the  east  was  the  vast  and 
beautiful  outline  of  Ai'abian  mountfiins  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gulf 
of  'Akaba,  with  yet  another  range  beyond  tliera,  rising  as  if  to  a 
very  gretit  height  The  near  view  was  of  sand,  isolat^  saudstooe 
lulls,  and  the  green  and  pur^jle  hill  un  which  we  hImhI. 

At  7.30  A.  M.  wo  started  through  deep  sand,* — and  what  Dr. 
Robinson  well  calls  "  fragments  of  the  Tih,'' — over  a  fiat  plain,  called 
by  the  Araljs  Ridbfai-es-Shud'aa.  This  presently  contracted  into  a 
valley  (Wiidy  Ghazulcb),  winding,  like  the  VVady  Say'il,  between  high 
granite  rocks.  At  9.80,  the  VVady  Hudcr.lh  ftrll  into  it  from  the 
north-west,  and  the  W;ldy  Ghailleh  now  opened  into  anotlier  And  a 
still  more  tortuous  valley,  which,  from  fir»t  to  laat,  was  called  by  the 
Arabs  the  Wady  El-'Ain — "of  the  Spring."  The  spring,  or  brook, 
wbici)  givos  it  its  name,  is  a  rill  of  clear  fresh  water,  which  descends 
into  it,  winding  through  a  winding  ravine  from  the  west;  its  coi 
marked  by  rushes,  the  largo-leaved  plant  called  "  Esher,"  tama- 
risks, ana  wild  palms.  A  venerable  group  of  these  last  stands 
near  the  entrance  of  the  brook  into  the  Widy  El-'Ain,  the  rough 
stems  springing  up  from  one  vast  sliaggy  root, — the  hnuichca,  dead 
and  living,  Hanging  over  in  a  tnngled  canopy.  Ab  it  deecends  into 
the  wady,  it  spreads  out  its  stream  with  more  rushes  and  more 
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'palms.  The  rocks  rise,  red  granite  or  black  basalt,  oocasionallj 
tip[)cd  a«>  S  with  caslles  of  saodstuDO.  to  the  height  of  about  1000 
feet.  They  iirc  uWlutcly  biue,  except  where  the  green  "  iiiaaP'  or 
caper  phmt  spriugs  from  the  clefts.  Oixiaaioiuilly  they  overhip  and 
narrow  the  \*alley  greatly.  Finally  they  opeu  on  the  sea — the 
high  Arabian  mountain.*)  rising  beyond.  At  the  montli  of  the  paaa 
are  many  traces  of  flood — trees  torn  down,  and  strewed,  along  tba 
saud. 

This  pass  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula. It  is  well  described  by  Hiippeli  and  by  Miss  Martincau, 
under  the  nauio  of  the  Wudy  Wettir,  wliicb  is  a  naine  sometimca 
given  to  the  lower  i>ortiou  of  it,  from  a  ravine  of  that  name  which 
&1I.S  into  it  from  tlie  north,  shortly  afler  the  reception  of  Uie  brook. 
Lahorde  aUo  passe<l  thnjugh  it  on  hi»  return  irom  Petra,  but,  singu- 
larly enough,  without  a  word  of  remark  on  it«  unparalleled  beauty. 
In  all  the  maps  of  Sinai — least  so  in  that  of  Palmer— and  in  most  of 
the  descriptions  of  this  route,  there  prevails  considerable  confusion 
on  tills  point.  The  following  statement,  founded  on  our  own  obser- 
vation, and  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  Slieykh  M'Dochal, 
who  accompanied  ils,  may  be  relied  upon.  The  spring  of  IluderaJi 
is  distinct  from  the  spring  El-"Ainj,  and  is  at  the  head  of  tlio 
Wudy  lluder.Ih,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  great  rook  of  llerlmet 
Haggag.  Dr.  Kobinson  came  down  the  Wady  lluderuh,  crossed  the 
Wfidy  Ghaz.ileh.  and  pa-ssed  through  the  \V;idy  Suragby,  which  en- 
ter* on  the  sea  shore  about  an  hour  south  of  the  Wady  Kl-'Ain.  It 
is  his  statement,  founded  on  hearsay,  that  the  Wudy  El-'Aia  was  a 
day  and  a  half  dist^mt,  which  has  misled  all  modem  maps  intu 
placing  it  much  too  far  north.] 


HAZEKOTa. 

Besides  the  interest  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  this 
route  is  the  faint  probability  that  this  beautiful  valley  and 
its  neighbourhood  may  have  been  the  scene  of  the  first 
long  halt  alter  the  departure  from  Sinai.  After  Taberah 
and  Kibroth-Hattaavah,  the  people  "  abode"  "  for  seveu 
days,"  at  least,  in  IIazeroth.'  Knrckhardt,  and  moat 
travellers  after  him,  have,  from  tlie  resemblance  of  the 
two  radical  letters  ia  the  two  words,  identified  this  with 
Huderdh.  Such  a  conjecture  must  be  very  uncertain,  the 
more  so  as  the  name  of  Ilazeroth  is  one  the  least  likely  to 
be  attached  to  any  permanent  or  natural  feature  of  tlio 

'  Kumb.  xL  36;  xlL  16, 16.    Xho  uigimieatt  w  mil  lUtod  io  Bitt«r;  Btiui,  Ul, 
161,  310. 
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Desert.  It  means  simply  tlie  "  cnclosttres,"*  sucli  as 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  Bedouin  villages,  hardly  less 
transitory  than  tents.  Three  points,  however,  may  be 
tnontioned,  as  sHglitly  confirumlory  of  the  KypoUieais 
that  the  Israelite  route  lay  in  these  valleys.  First, 
the  brook  of  El-'Ain^  as  its  name  implies,  is  cmpha- 
tii^ally  "Mfl  water,"  '' M^  spring,"  of  this  region  of  the 
Dcserl,  and  must  therefore  liuve  attracteil  nmml  it  any 
nomadic  settlements,  such  as  are  implied  in  the  name  of 
Hiizeroth,  and  sncli  tin  that  of  Israel  mu.st  have  been.  If 
they  descended  at  all  to  the  western  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
'AJcaba,  this  is  the  most  natural  spot  for  them  to  have 
selected  for  a  long  holt.  Secondly,  in  the  murmurs  pr&-, 
viuus  to  tlieir  arrival  at  Hazeroth,  "  the  sea"  is  twice' 
mentioned,  in  a  manner  which  may  indicate  its  proximity, 
and  which  is  therefore  certainly  more  appropriate  to 
these  valleys  touching  on  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba.  than  to  the 
more  inland  route  over  the  Tib.  "  Shall  the  flocks  and 
tlie  lierds  bo  slain  for  them,  iu  suffice  them  ?  or  shall  all 
the  fish  of  (he  (tea  be  gathered  together,  to  suffice  them  ?"* 
**  There  went  forth  a  wind  from  the  Lord,  and  brought 
quails  from  the  sea"^  Thirdly,  in  connection  with  this 
incident  of  the  "  quails,"  may  be  mentioned  the  fact,  that 
on  the  evening  and  the  morning  of  our  encampment, 
immediately  before  reaching  the  W:\dy  Uuderrdi,  the  sky 
was  literally  darkened  by  the  flight  of  innumerable  birds, 
which  proved  to  be  the  same  large  red-legged  cranes, 
three  feet  high,  with  bhick  and  whit«  wings,  measuring 
seven  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  which  we  had  seen  in  like 
numbers  at  the  First  Cataract  of  the  Nile.  It  is  r&-i 
markable  that  a  similar  ffight  was  seen  by  Schubert  near 
the  very  same  spot.  That  any  large  flights  of  birds 
should  be  seen  in  those  parts  at  any  rate  illustrates  the 
Scripture  narrative.  But  if  a  recent*  explanation  of  the 
difficult  passage  in  Numbera  si.  31,  be  correct,  and  the 


'  Tor  the  tauM,  aso  ApptndiM, 
Numb.  xi.  23;  see  Bitter,  S9T. 

■  Numb.  iL  31 

■•  Mr.  ForsliT'd  Voiw.  of  Suui,  p.  IM. 
1  do  Do(  au*a  to  guunolM  the  ftoooncr 
oTUtf  twiiMltioiu  or  tlM  ifiUctbflttyq? 


Ui  mnriu  to  the  espede]  mbject  of 
viiicb  be  is  there  nK«kiiiK.    B' 
uQwflliDff  to  witbhoM  tbia  elgljt  iUmtiai- 
tioii  vt  utnoRt  the  odIt  ooncludoa  in 
work  whicfa  raociir«d  aaj 
from  ay  iibmcnUt/m 
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expression  '•  ^wo  cubits  high  upon  the  face  of  the  earth," 
h(!  applied,  not  to  the  aociinmljitioii  of  the  masft,  but  to  the 
BiKe  of  the  individual  hirds;  the  flif^ht  of  cranes,  such  as  we 
snw,  may  be  not  inproly  an  illustration,  but  an  instance,  of 
the  incident  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  frequency 
of  the  phenomenon  in  this  locality  may  sen'e  to  show  that 
Kibrotb-Hattaavah  and  Huderah  were  not  far  distant. 


I 
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Down  thin  %'aney  then,  through  these  splendid  rocks  Te  rode,  till 
at  last,  opening  more  widely  than  before,  they  disoloeed  the  blao 
waters  of  the  Golf.  Droincdnrit>i>,  Bedouins,  all  set  off  in  a  race, 
each  Bedouin  urging  on  the  dromedjiry  of  his  master;  and  after  half 
an  hour's  galloji  wc  arrivcil  on  the  shon?.  The  n<>xt  day,  and  the 
next,  were  along  the  shore  of  the  ae»  almost  tlie  whole  ^-ay.  It  is 
the  Gulf  of  Eluilh  ami  Exion-Geber,  up  and  down  which  the  fleets 
of  Solomon  hnrnght  the  gold  of  Opiiir  :  the  great  channel  of  com- 
lucrc«  till  it  was  diverted  by  Alexandria  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  The 
two  gul&  MWin,  lik«)  (^uittor  and  Pollux,  to  have  riHcn  and  Ret  alter* 
uately.  Now  theix^  is  not  a  single  hoat  upon  it  from  end  to  end. 
Once  a  yenr,  and  once  only,  boats  como  round  from  Suez  to  'Akaba 
with  provisions  for  the  Mecca  pilgriuis :  at  all  other  times  it  is  deso- 
late as  the  wildemeiis.     But  what  a  sea !  and  wbat  a  shore  ! 

From  the  dim  silvery  mountainn  on  the  further  Arabian  ooast, 
over  the  blue  waters  of  the  sea,  melting  into  oolonrle^  clearness  tm 
they  roll  up  the  abelly  beach, — that  beaoh  red  with  the  red  sand,  or 
red  granite  gnivel  tliut  jjours  down  from  the  cliffs  aTwve, — tbosa 
cli&  sometimea  deep  rud,  sometimes  yellow  and  iiurple.  and  above 
them  all  the  blue  cloudlosa  sky  of  Arabui.  And  tlio  sight  of  the 
shore  at  once  reveals  why  this  sea,  in  common  with  the  Indian 
Ocean,  was  called  lied  by  the  Groeks,  and  the  Sea  of  Weeds  by  the 
Hebrews.  Of  tlie  red  eiand  and  rock;)  I  have  spoken ;  but,  heeidefl 
these,  frafiroents  of  red  eorni  are  forever  being  thrown  up  from  the 
stores  below,  and  it  is  thefie  coi-allino  forests  which  form  the  trne 
"  weeds"  '  of  this  fantastic  aea.  But,  above  all,  never  did  I  see  such 
shells.  Far  as  your  eye  can  reach  you  see  tlie  beach  whitening 
with  thorn,  like  bleaching  bone» ;  and  as  yoa  break  them  under  your 
dromedary's  feet,  they  arc  like  the  enrtlionwaro  on  Monte  Teetoccio, 
only,  instead  of  broken  pottery,  like  white  porcelain.  These  are 
the  Lirger  ones :  but  tbere  are  anialler  ones,  of  every  size,  and  shape, 
and  colour;  sometimes,  too,  the  trunks  of  trees  of  white  coral,  shoot' 

'  BMPvtI.  pp.  fI7.  68. 
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ing  their  roots  tfarongfa  the  sand,  tho  np|>er  branches  ^ooe,  hat  BtiU 
sbotviug  what  these  trees  must  be  io  the  doptli^  lx4ow.  On  tho 
[Beoood  day  wc  hid  to  \&.vve  the  shore  to  on»s  a  high  mountain 
189  (Nakl>-.Muhcymenit),  hy  a  very  rugged  path,  the  highest  and 
roughest  that  wo  liavi:  Mteii :  the  Hue  of  cameli»,  going  in  single  file, 
extended  almost  from  top  to  bottutn.  It  is  important,  becaiue,  hein^ 
the  only  inean»  of  reaching  the  h«it\  of  tho  gulf,  it  proves  either 
thivt  the  lamelitos  could  not  have  come  our  route,  or  that  do  paw 
which  wc  have  seen  in  Siii:H  would  havo  impeded  their  march  to  any 
point  in  the  Peninsula. 

It  was  about  four  p.m.  that  we  reached  'AkahA.  'Akaba  is  a 
wretched  village,  shrouded  in  a  palm-grove  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Gulf,  gathered  round  a  fortress  built  for  the  protcetion  of  the  Mecca 
pilgrimage;  into  whose  route  we  here  again  fell  for  the  fii-st  lime 
since  we  left  it  at  'Ajcn'id,  which  is  guanied  by  a  fort  like  this.  This 
is  the  whole  object  of  the  present  existence  of  'Akab;i,  which  stands 
on  tho  sito  of  the  ancient  Elath, — •"  the  Palm-Trecs,"  so  called  from 
the  grove.'  Its  situation,  however,  id  very  striking,  lookine  down 
the  beautiful  gulf,  with  its  jagged  ranges  on  each  side  :  on  tlie  west 
is  the  great  black  piisa  tlown  which  the  pilgrimage  descends,  and 
from  whicli  'Akaba  ("the  Pitas'')  derives  its  name;  on  tlie  north 
opens  the  wide  plain,  or  Desert  Valley,  wholly  different  in  char- 
acter from  nnytliing  wc  have  seen,  still  called  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Mosca,  '•  the  'Arabali."  Down  this  camu  the  Isnwlitea  on  their 
return  from  Kadesh,  and  through  a  gap  up  the  ea.ttern  hills  tliey 
finally  turned  off  to  Moab.  On  this  view  they  undoubtedly  looked. 
It  was  a  new  lied  Sea  for  them,  and  they  little  knew  the  glory 
which  it  would  acquire  when  it  became  the  channel  of  all  the  wealth 
of  Solomon. 


XIV. — THH     ARABAH. 


Our  journey  for  the  first  two  days  was  along  the  wide  and  desert 
valley  of  the  'Ambah.  It  is  one  great  [>eculiarity  of  the  whole  of 
the  passage  through  tht!  Desert,  that  every  day  you  pass  over  a 
battle-field  of  historical  or  topographical  controversy;  not  the  Forum 
of  Rome  is  more  fertile  in  suoh  disputed.  In  this  gre^it  valley 
there  is  no  more  qua«ttioa  of  the  coarse  of  the  Israelites.  It  is  in' 
deed  doubtful  whether  they  passed  up  it  on  their  way  to  Canaan, 
but  no  one  can  doubt  that  they  passed  down  it,  when  the  \'alioya 
of  Edom  were  olost-d  ag.iindt  them.  But  the  geogniphical  contro- 
versy, of  which  the  '^Vrabah  is  the  scene,  though  it  ha-t  or  ought  to 
have  been  set  at  rest  in  its  essential  points  by  the  oomparative  leveli 

I  8ae  Pari  L  p.  B4.  Thvre  is  nothiug  to  Bx  tba  sUe  of  Beuu-Qobor,  "  tbo  Oiast'i 
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of  the  Gulf  of  'Al&ba  und  the  Lake  cf  Gennesareth,  still  remaini 
■unBOttlod  in  ita  leaser  details. 

[For  this  reason  it  may  b©  worth  while  tn  give  a  few  notes 
of  its  general  featares,  taken  at  ih©  time.  After  leaving  'Akaba, 
we  entered  the  Wady  'Arabah,  over  the  mounds,  supposed  by 
Pr.  Robinson  to  bo  the  remains  of  Elath.  On  the  east  is  a  low 
gap  in  the  Iiills  with  tliree  luw  peuks  visible  Iwyond.  Tliis  is 
ihd  W;idy  Ithm.  which  turn^  Ihe  eastern  range  of  the  'Arabah, 
and  through  which  tlie  Israelites  must  have  pnaserl  on  their  w.\y 
to  Moab.  It  ia  still  one  of  tlie  regular  roads  to  Petra,  and  in 
ancient  times  seems  to  have  been  tlie  main  approach  from  Ktath 
or  'Akaha,  as  it  is  tho  only  road  from  the  south  which  enters 
Petra.  through  the  Sik.'  The  only  published  account  of  it  is  that 
of  Labordc.  Thcee  mountains  appear  to  be  granite.  Od  the  west 
are  the  limestone  ranges  of  the  Tib,  horizontal  as  before.  Two 
remarkable  wiidya  appeared  iii  the  eastern  range,  after  leavnig  me 
Wady  Ithm.  First,  the  Wi'idy  Tulral,  where,  for  the  first  time, 
red  sandstone  appeared  in  the  mountains,  rising,  as  in  the  Wudy 
El-'Ain,  architecture- wise,  above  gray  granite.  Of  thcso  moun* 
tains,  the  most  prominent  is  Gebcl  ohcbibcL,  with  Wiidy  Mulhil 
beneath.  The  next  is  Wiidy  Ghurundel,  a  narrow  gorge,  with  a 
slight  brook  forming  small  pools — rushes  and  dwarf  palms  around 
— innumerable  goats  and  wbeep  crowded  at  the  water,  led  by  black- 
veiled  Bedouin  women.  (Tbis  Wudy  must  not  be  confounaed  with 
the  more  cclebrateti  valley  of  the  aame  name  in  tlic  Pciuusulu  of 
Sinai.) 

It  was  about  four  hours  after  leaving  the  entrance  of  TViidy 
Gbunindel,  and  one  hour  before  orrinng  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Wildy  Abou-Shoykh  (leading  to  Petra).  that  wo  arrived  at  what  the 
Shcykh  Mohammed'  jrainted  out  to  us  [as  he  had  before,  it  seems, 
pointed  out  to  Mr.  Bartletl)  what  he  coii^idenxl  as  the  division  of 
the  waters  between  the  Gulf  of  'Akaha  and  the  Dead  8ca.  Two 
circumstances  always  make  it  difficult  for  travellers  positively  to 
iisi^ertain  this  point.  First,  the  elope  in  the  level  of  the  'Arabah 
from  east  to  west,  which  distorts  tlic  course  of  the  torrents,  and 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  whetlier  tlioy  descend  in  a 
northerly  or  a  southerly  direction ;  secondly,  the  difficulty  of  tra- 
versing the  'Arabah  (when  in  a  caravan)  directly  from  east  to  west. 
The  ridge  in  question  was  a  long  line  of  uills,  formed  apparently  of  a 
detritus  of  sloue  and  sand,  called  "  Chragi-er-Riahi"  (-'  Saddlebags 


'  Se»  PL  ISS. 
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of  feathers*'),  which  ran  i\\ie  west  along  the  'Anbah.  Just  befoia 
reacliing  the»e  w:is  the  Bntt  tiuw  uf  Mount  Ilor,  aiid  od  ascenrliiig 
them  vm  lotilietl  hock  for  t}ic  last  time  over  the  southern  'Araboh, 
which  from  this  point  looks  like  a  vostc  gf  sand  ;  whereas,  when  in 
it,  the  shnibs  at  times  give  it  almost  the  appearance  of  a  jungle 
The  wide  opening  to  the  sea  is  aUo  visible  from  heucc,  though  not 
the  t»ca  itself  lu  the  midst  of  these  hills,  or  ralhor  of  the  umlula- 
tions  formcil  )>y  their  summits,  all  inteniected  b^  lesser  watercourses, 
U  one  hroad  watercourse,  running  from  east  to  weAt,  callofl  Wudy 
Howar,  i.e.,  "  the  division." 

It  is  this  which  Sheykh  Mohammed  declares  to  be  tfie  watershed, 
and  which,  he  maintains,  ''  shuts  out''  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
'Akaba  from  aide  to  side.) 


XV. — APPROACH   TO   PBTBA. 

The  whole  prospect  changps  at  this  point.  We  loee  the  openinv 
of  the  valley  into  the  Gulf  of  'Akal>a.  and  we  gain  the  view  of 
Mount  Ilor, — thy  "Mountain  of  Aaron,"  as  it  is  still  called.  Be- 
hind it  lies  Pclra,  and  to  Petra,  through  fantastic  rocks,  wo  tamed 
aside,  and  encamped  at  last  at  tlie  critninco  of  tlic  pass,  and  waited 
fi>r  the  morning.  One  isolated  ro<^;k,  with  an  ezca\'ation  inside,  in 
front  of  the  hill,  indicaterl  the  region  we  wore  approacliing,  appo^ 
rently  an  outpost  for  a  sentinel, — i)erhap9  the  very  one  which  the 
Prophet  had  in  his  eye  in  that  well-known  text,  "Watchman,  what 
of  die  night?" ' 

And  DOW  arose  the  strange  feeling  of  arriving  at  a  place  which  it 
was  possible  we  might  be  prevented  by  force  from  entering,  or  have 
by  force  to  enter.  Fifty  years  hence,  when  our  friend  Sheykh 
Alohamraed  has  put  down  the  surrounding  tribes,  Petra  will  have 
lost  half  its  iiut'reat;  but  now  the  failures  and  dangers  are  sufficiently 
recent  to  form  pai-t  of  the  first  impression  of  the  place.  It  is  lite- 
rally "  pavod  with  the  good  intentions"  of  ti-avellers,  unfulfilled. 
There,  was  Mount  Hor,  which  I^binson  and  Labontc  in  vain  wished 
to  Bsoend  ;  there,  the  plain  half  way,  where  Burckhardt  was  obliged 
to  halt  without  reaching  the  top ;  hei-o  the  temple  which  Irby  and 
Mangles  only  saw  tljrough  their  telescope ;  hero  the  plotforra  from 
which  the  Martineau  pnrty  were  un;ible  to  stir  without  an  armed 
guard;  and,  lastly,  on  the  very  plain  of  our  encampment,  at  the 
entranoo  of  tlie  pass,  travellers  with  our  own  dragoman  were  driven 
back  last  year  without  even  a  glimpse  of  the  famous  city, 

XVI.— ASCENT   OF    MOUNT    HOR. 

We  ftMeoded  the  pass  early  in  the  morning ;  and  leaving  tbo 

'  laaiah  xxi.  11.     "  He  cAlldCh  to  taa  na  of  Sotr." 
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cnaiels  und  tents  to  go  on  to  Petra,  turned  to  climb  the  sonmut  of 
Mount  Hor. 

It  in  one  of  the  very  few  apols  connected  with  the  wanderings  of 
the  Dti-aelitei^,  which  aainit^  of  no  rcasonublc  duubt.'  There  Aaron 
died  in  the  presence  of  Mose.-i  mhI  Klcwzer ;  there  he  wm  huried ; 
ftDd  there  Eleaxcr  vras  invested  with  tlio  pricetJiood  in  hiB  stead. 
The  mountain  is  marked  far  and  near  hy  its  double  top,  which  risei 
liko  a  huge  castellated  building  from  a  lower  huso,  and  on  one  of 
theee  in  the  Muhaniniedun  chupcl  erected  out  of  the  retuaiui  of  some 
earlier  and  more  sumptuoua  building,  over  the  eupposcd  grave. 
There  was  nothing  of  interest  within ;  only  tho  usual  marks  of 
Mu88u1ni:m  devotion,  ragged  shawb,  oatrlch  uggtt,  and  a  few  beads. 
These  were  in  tlie  upper  chamber.  Tho  great  Higb-prieetj  if  his 
body  ^K)  roally  therO;  rests  in  a  subtemuieous  vault  below,  hewn  out 
of  the  rook,  and  in  u  niche  now  cosed  over  with  stone,  wood,  and 
plaster.  From  tlie  flut  roof  of  the  uhapel  we  overlookwl  his  last  new 
— Uiat  view  which  van  to  him  what  I'iagaU  wiis  to  his  brother.  To 
us  tlie  northern  end  was  partly  lost  in  haze  ;  but  we  saw  all  tho  main 
points  on  which  his  eye  must  hare  rested.  He  looked  over  the 
valley  of  the  'Anibali,  countcrsceted  by  its  hundred  watercoursea, 
and  iieyontl.  over  the  white  mountains  of  the  wilderness  they  had 
80  long  traverse<l ;  and  at  the  northern  edge  of  it,  there  most 
have  been  visible  the  heighu  through  whiou  the  Israelites  had 
vaiuly  attempted  to  force  their  way  intu  the  Promised  Land.  This 
waa  tUe  western  view.  Close  ai-ound  him  on  the  east  wore  the  mg^d 
mountains  of  Edom,  and  far  along  the  Iiori»on  the  wide  downs  of 
Mount  Soil',  through  which  the  passage  had  boon  denied  by  tLe  wild 
tribes  of  Esau  who  hunted  over  their  long  slopes.  A  dreary  moment, 
and  a  dreary  scene, — such  at  any  rate  it  must  have  seemed  to  the 
age*l  priest. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  view  w-is  the  combination  of  wide  extension 
with  the  scarcity  of  marked  features  and  points  on  which  to  observe. 
Petra  itself  is  entirely  shut  out  by  the  intervening  rock«.  But  the 
survey  of  the  Desert  ou  one  side,  and  the  mountjiins  of  Edom  on  tho 
other,  is  comph'tc :  and  of  these  last  iho  groat  feature  is  the  ma?8 
of  rod  bald-hearle<l  sandstone  rocks,  intersected,  not  by  valleys, 
bat  by  deep  seams.  In  the  heart  of  these  rocks,  itself  iuvisiblo, 
lies  Petra.  Beyond  spraids  the  range  of  yellow  downs,  tufted 
irith  vegetation,  now  called  Shorah.  And  now  to  Petra  let  us 
deaoond. 


*  The  pnxiC^  of  the  tclmtity  of  "  Ocb.*! 
Eanmn,"  u  It  ti  now  eaUad.  vixb  Moaiit 
Bar,  an  (1).  Tb«  aitUKtiou  "by  tliu 
aiut  of  tbo  ind  of  Edoiu."  wbero  it 
b  •Eophatioalljr  "tbi  mouuliuii"  (Hor). 
HomU  XX  33.     (2).  Tbo  lUtetDoat  of 
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XVn. — PETRA.* 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  in  turning  unt  of  the  'Ar&bah  up 
the  defiles  that  lead  to  Petra  was,  that  we  had  suddenly  left  the 
Desert.  lastoad  of  the  at>gotute  nakedness  of  the  Sinaitic  valleys,  wo 
found  ourseU'es  walkin*;  on  gruss.  sprinkled  with  flowers,  and  tlie 
level  platforms  ou  each  side  were  filled  with  Hproutiug  corn ;  and  this 
coiitiuuei  through  the  whole  descent  to  Petra.  mid  in  Pt;lra  ittw;l£ 

The  next  peculiarity  waa  when,  after  having  left  the  summit  of  the 
[M186,  or  at\er  desoendiiic  from  Mount  Uor,  we  foand  ourselves  insen- 
sibly endrcled  with  rocks  of  deepening  and  deepening  red.  Red  in- 
deed], even  from  u  ditttiince,  the  mountains  of  "  Red"  Edom  appear, 
hut  not  more  so  thim  the  granite  of  Sinai ;  and  it  is  not  till  one  is 
actually  in  the  uiid&t  of  them  ttiat  this  red  becomes  crimson,  and  that 
the  wonder  of  the  Petra  colours  fully  displays  itself. 

Two  miatakes  seem  to  me  to  have  been  made  in  the  deacriptinns. 
All  the  deacribers  have  spoken  of  bright  hues — scarlet,  sky-blue, 
orange,  etc.  Ilod  they  taken  courage  to  say  instead,  '*  duU  crimson, 
indi}n>,  yellow,  and  purple."  their  account  would  have  loist  «toniething 
in  efiect,  but  gained  mudi  in  truth.  Nur  really  would  it  have  lost 
much  viny  way.  For  the  colours,  though  not  gaudy, — or  rather 
because  ihoy  are  not  gandy,— are  goreoous.  \oa  are  never,  or 
nardly  ever,  startlufl  by  them.  You  could  never  mistake  them  for 
anything  else  but  nature ;  they  seem  the  natural  clothing  of  the 
place. 

Another  mistake  is,  that  the  descriptions  lead  you — or,  at  least, 
they  led  me — to  suppose  that  wherever  you  turn  at  Petra,  ^vou  see 
nothing  but  these  wonderful  coloui's.  I  have  already  said,  that 
from  a  distance  one  hardly  sees  them  at  all.  One  ftees  the  general 
oontrast  only  of  the  red  sandstone  cliffs  standing  out  against  the 
white  limestone  and  yellow  downs,  which  form  their  higher  back- 
ground. But  when  Olio  conies  in  face  of  the  very  cliffs  tbemsclrcs, 
theu  they  are,  as  I  ha^-e  said,  a  gorgeous,  though  dull  crimson, 
Btreaked  and  suffused  with  purple.  These  are  the  two  predominant 
ooloors, — "  ferruginous,"  perhaps,  they  may  beat  be  called, — and 
on  tiie  &ce  of  tlic  rocks  the  only  colours.  But  one  striking  feature 
of  the  whole  scenery  is,  that  not  merely  the  excavations  and  boildings, 
but  the  rocks  themselves,  are  in  a  constant  state  of  mouldering 
decay.  You  can  scai-cely  tell  whore  ex&ivution  begins  and  decay 
ends.     It  'is  in  these  caves,  and  roo&,  and  recesses,  whether  natural 
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httrdt,  Dr.  BobcDaDD,  And  MiM  Uartine*iL 
But  it  WM  too  inpoitaiit  h  Aii^  in  the 


joamej  to  be  BUoget^ter  onaittod;  and 
two  or  thm  pdaxa  in  tlie  prerSoai 
dc«crtptiou  Hcmfld   to   ma  to  r«iQira 

comoQoot  cr  additiooii 


«-  artificial — very  numeroas  it  is  true,  but  not  seen  till  you  are  close 
witLiu  them — that  there  a[)t)eiin4  that  extraordinary  veimng  and 
intermixture  of  coloura,  in  wliich  yellow  and  blue  are  occaaionally 
added — -ribbon-like— to  red  and  purple.  Of  the  three  oomparisons 
usnally  made — mahogany,  raw-flesh,  and  watered  silk — the  last  is 
certainly  the  bci<L. 

This  brings  me  to  the  thinl  great  feature  of  Petra — ita  ex- 
cavations, llere  again  the  same  em^r  hag  been  committed.  I 
liail  expected  to  be  surrounded  with  rocks  honey-oorabed  with  cavea. 
By  no  means.  1  do  not  tloubt.  that  by  calculation  of  all  in  t)ie  out- 
]yin)i  rarines,  you  might  count  up  thousands ;  but  in  the  moat 
populous  p.irt  that  I  could  select,  1  could  not  number  in  one  view 
more  than  fifty,  and  generally  much  fewer.  It  is  their  immcMe 
nmificatioua,  rather  than  their  concentrated  effect,  that  is  remark- 
abln,  and  thift  of  counte  can  no  more  be  seen  in  one  view  than  all  the 
streets  of  London.  The  larger  excavations  are  temples ;  the  others 
may  be  divided  between  modem  (/.  c,  Roman  or  Arab)  tombs,  and 
Edomito  or  liorite'  habitiiiiuus.  Hound  about,  or  rather  east  and 
west,  are  masses  of  cniinbling  rock,  their  faues  iram«liately  alwva 
this  mass  of  ruins  cut  out  into  holes,  ."ind  sometimes  with  Grecian 
&9ades.  Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  are  in  the  eastern  cliffs. 
where  four  of  these  great  excavations,  apparently  not  tombs  or 
houses,  but  temples,  stand  close  together  with  tiers  of  pillars  one 
above  another,  giving  to  that  cliff  an  embattled  appearance,  which 
uchitocturally  speaking,  is  the  only  remarkable  feature  in  the  baaiu 
of  Petra,  taken  by  itself.     .... 

But  Petra,  that  is,  the  mere  site  of  the  city,  is  by  far  the  least 
striking  pjirt  of  Petra.  There  any  one.  I  think,  with  highly-raised 
expeclatioim  wii!  fee!  disappointment.  In  the  two  points  I  am  going 
to  describe.  1  U-Ueve  no  one. 

First  there  is  the  famous  defile  which,  in  ancient  times,  was  the 
chief — the  only  usual — approach  to  Pclru;  and  1  feci  so  strongly  the 
losa  of  interest  which  Petra  suffers  by  the  present  gradual  cntranco, 
that  I  would  .>?lrongly  recommend  all  travellers — even  at  the  cost  of 
another  day's  journey — to  come  round  by  this  eastern  approach, 
through  which,  though  we  only  saw  it  reversed,  I  mean  now  to  con- 
duct you,  as  if  entering  from  the  east. 

You  descend  from  those  wide  downs  and  those  white  cliflfe  which 
I  have  before  described  aa  forming  the  backgi-ound  of  the  lied  City 
when  seen  from  the  west,  and  before  you  opens  a  deep  clefl  between 
rocks  of  red  sandittone  rising  perpendicularly  to  tlie  height  of  one, 
two,  or  three  hundred  feet.  Tliis  i.s  the  fHU,  or  "cleft;"  through  tliis 
flowB — if  one  may  use  the  expression — the  dry  torrent,  which,  rising 

■  The  name  of  the  "Hcirlm,"  who  preceded  the  Edomitca  (Daut  it  98)  ^goUIo^ 
*^  dweUan  ia  cavea" 
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in  the  moootuns  half  an  honr  honcc.  f^im  the  name  by  irhioh  alone 
Petra  IB  DOW  known  amongst  ihe  AtjiIjs — Wiidy  Moosa.  "For,"— 
BO  Sbcykh  Mohammed  telh  us — ''ad  a  arc  ly  as  Gobel  ILiraD  (che 
MouDlaiu  uf  Aaron)  u  so  called  from  the  buriol-plBcc  of  Aaron,  is 
Wudy  Mtius^i  (the  Vuiley  uf  M(x«es)  eo  culled  fn>m  tliu  cleft  beiug 
mado  hy  tlie  rod  of  Moaed  wtiun  lie  brought  the  stream  throu^ 
into  the  \'&\ky  boyond."  It  U,  indeed,  a  place  worthy  of  tbo  aoeoo, 
and  one  could  lon^  to  believe  it.  Follow  mc^  ihen,  down  this  mag' 
oiticcDt  gorge— tuc  most  mugnieceut,  beyond  all  doubt,  which  X 
^have  ev'er  bubeld.  Tbe  rooks  are  almu^t  precipitous,  or  rattier, 
they  would  bo,  if  they  did  not,  like  their  brctlircn  in  all  ibis  region^ 
overhip,  aud  crumble,  and  cnick,  as  if  they  would  crash  over  you. 
The  gorge  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  tbe  opeuing  of  the 
clifl&  at  the  top  u  throughout  almost  as  narrow  as  tlie  narrowest 
of  ttie  defile  of  Pfeffera,  which,  in  diraensiona  and  form,  it  more 

smbles  than  any  other  of  my  actiuaintance.  At  its  xerj  first 
entrance  you  pass  under  the  arch  which,  though  greatly  broken, 
alill  spaiu  tbe  chasm — meant  apparently  to  indicate  the  appi-oach  to 

J  city.     Vou  pa«a  under  this  along  the  bed  of  tlie  torrent,  now 

igh  wilh  stones,  but  once  a  regularly  pavmt  road  like  the  Appian 

Way.  the  pavement  still  remaining  at  intenmls  in  the  bed  of  the 

-the  stream,  meanwhile,  which  now  has  its  own  wild  n'ay, 

then  diverted  from  itd  course  along  troughs  hewn  in  the  rock 

,    or  conduetc<l   through    c:irtbenware    pipes,    still    iraoeable. 

?hese,  and  a  few  niches  for  statues  now  gone»  are  tlie  only  traces  of 

imau  band.     What  a  sight  it  must  have  been,  when  all  these  were 

perfect! 

A  road,  level  aud  smooth,  running,  through  these  trememlous 
rocks,  and  the  blue  sky  juat  visible  ab<jve,  the  green  caper  plant  and 
wild  ivy  hanging  in  festoons  over  tlto  he:ulR  of  the  travellers  as  they 
wind  along,  the  lluwcring  oleander  li'in;>iag  then,  as  now,  this 
marvellous  higbway  like  the  Iwitlcr  of  a  gardeu-walk.  You  move  on ; 
uud  tlie  ravine,  and  with  it  tlie  road, — and  wilh  the  road  in  old  times 
the  caravans  of  Iniiia. — win'ls  :is  if  it  were  tbe  most  flexible  of  rivers, 
iu-stcad  of  being  in  truth  a  rent  through  a  mountitiu  wall.  In  this 
respect,  in  its  sinuosity,  it  difters  from  any  other  bke  gorge  I  ever 
saw.  The  peculiarity  is,  pcrbapi,  o.'Casioned  by  the  singularly 
friable  character  c^f  tbe  cli£«.  the  same  cbiiracter  that  has  caused 
the  thousand  excavations  beyond ;  and  the  effect  is,  that  instead  of 
tbe  uniform  character  of  most  raviues,  you  are  constantly  turning 
round  corners,  aud  catching  new  lights  aud  uew  aspects,  In  which 
to  view  the  cliffs  themselves.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  deeply 
red,  an<l  when  you  Si^o  Uieir  tops  emerging  from  the  tthude  and 
glowing  in  the  sunshine,  I  could  almost  forgive  the  exaggeration 
that  calls  them  scarlet.  But  in  fact  they  arc  of  the  darker  liuca 
which   in  the  shadow  amount  almost  to  blaek,  aud  such   ii   tlicii 
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I  jIoot  at  this  point  to  which  I  hare  brought  yon,  ufter  a  milo  or 
moi-e  through  the  defile — iho  clifli  over-archiog  in  their  narrowest 
contraction — when,  suddenly  through  the  uarrow  opening  left  bo- 
tireen  the  two  dark  walb  of  another  turn  of  the  gorge,  you  sec  a 
p.ile  pink  front  of  pilliira  and  sculptured  figures  elusing  yuur  view 
from  ti>p  to  bottom.  You  rush  tovrards  it,  you  find  younuilf  at  the 
end  of  thn  defile,  and  in  tho  presence  of  an  excavated  temple,  which 
remains  almost  entirely  perfect  betwoen  the  two  flanks  of  dark  rock 
out  of  which  it  is  hewn ;  its  prescrvaticm,  and  ita  peculiarly  iiglit  and 
Txtsy  tint  being  itlike  due  to  its  singular  poailion  facing  lliu  ravine 
or  Hither  wall  of  rock,  through  whicL  the  ravine  issues,  and  thus 
eheltored  beyond  any  other  building  (for  one  may  so  call  it)  froTU 
the  wear  and  Uaur  of  weather,  which  has  eSaoed,  though  not 
defaced,  the  features,  and  tanned  the  cumplexiun,  of  all  the  other 
tumples. 

This  I  only  saw  by  degrees,  coming  upon  it  from  the  west ;  but 
to  the  travellers  of  old  times,  and  to  those  who,  like  liurckhardt  in 
mtxlern  times,  came  down  the  defile,  not  knowing  what  they  were  to 
Boe,  and  meeting  with  this  as  the  first  image  of  the  Red  City,  I 
cannot  conceive  anything  more  striking.  There  is  nothing  of 
peculiar  grace  or  grandeur  in  the  temple  itself — (the  Khazm*.  or 
'Xreasury,  it  is  called)  —it  is  of  the  most  debased  style  of  Roman 
arcbitocture ;  but  under  the  ciix'umstauces,  I  almost  think  one  is 
more  startled  by  finding  in  these  wild  and  imnncticable  mountjiina 
a  production  of  the  last  oflbrt  of  a  decaying  and  over-refined  civilisa- 
tioD,  than  if  it  were  something  which,  by  its  better  aad  simpler 
taste,  mounted  more  nearly  to  the  source  where  Art  and  Nature 
were  one. 

Proliably  any  one  who  entered  Petra  this  way.  would  Iw  so 
electrified  by  this  ajiparition  (which  I  cannot  doubt  to  havo  been 
evoked  there  purposely,  as  you  would  place  a  fountain  or  ua 
obelisk  at  the  end  of  on  avenue)  as  to  have  no  eyes  to  behold  or 
sense  to  appreciate  anything  else.  Still  1  must  take  you  to  the  end. 
The  Sik,  though  it  opens  here^  yet  contracta  once  more,  and  it  is  in 
this  last  stage  that  tJioso  red  and  pnrple  variegations,  which  I  have 
before  described,  appear  in  their  modt  gorgeous  views ;  and  hei-e  also 
begins,  what  must  have  been  properly  the  Street  of  Tombs,  the  Appiau 
Way  of  Petra.  -Here  they  are  most  numerous,  thu  rock  is  houey- 
oombod  witli  cxvities  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  through  these  you 
advance  till  the  defile  oucc  more  opens,  and  you  see — strange  and 
unexpected  bight ! — with  tombs  above,  below,  and  in  front,  a  (rreek 
Theatre  (like  that  of  Tuaculuni)  hewn  cut  of  the  rock,  its  tiers  ofseata 
literally  red  and  purple  altertialHlyj  in  the  native  rock.  Once  more 
the  defile  closes  with  its  exouvitions,  and  once  more  ojwns  in  the  area 
(•f  Petra  it^lf:  the  torrent  bod  passing  now  tlirough  absolute 
dcsoUtion  and  ailenco,    though   atrewu   with   the   fragments   which 
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bTiow  that  yon  onoe  entered  on  a  splendid  and  busy  cify  gAtherad 

along  ita  rocky  banks,  aa  along   tlie  quays  of  some  great  norlhern 
river. 

The  Sik  is  unquestionably  the  great  gbry  of  Petra ;  but  there  is 
another  point,  on  the  other  side,  which  struck  me  very  much  also, 
anil  whiuh,  if  thoroughly  explored,  would,  I  think,  be  the  most 
instructive  and  interesting  spot  in  tlie  phicc.'  You  turn  up  a  torrent* 
bed  in  tlm  western  cliffij  (for  torrent -l>e)l3  from  all  sides  pour 
down  into  this  area  in  the  heart  of  tho  hills),  but  soon  leave  it  to 
nsotnid  a  staircase  hewn  out  of  the  rodcs,  steps  not  absolutely 
continuous  now,  though  probably  they  onoe  were :  broad  steps 
glowing  with  the  native  colours,  which  conduct  you  through  mag- 
uificeut  rocks,  and  along  the  banks  of  an  almost,  second  Sik.  hi^ 
up  into  tho  vast  cluster  of  rooks  which  face  Mount  Hor  on  the 
north.  This  stairrnae  b  the  most  striktug  instance  of  what  you 
Boe  everywhere.  Wherever  your  eyes  turn  along  tlie  excavated 
sides  of  the  i-ocks  you  see  steps,  often  leading  to  nothing;  or  to 
something  which  has  crumbled  away;  often  with  their  first  steps 
worn  an-ay,  so  that  they  are  now  inaooesuble;  sometimes  as 
mere  ornaments  in  the  fat^-aues,  but  everywhere  seen  even  more  than 
tlie  caves  themselves.  High  up  in  these  rooks,  withdrawn  like  the 
Khaxnt^  between  two  gigantic  walls  of  cliff,  with  a  green  platform 
before  it,  is  another  temple  of  tho  samo  kind,  though  not  of  the 
same  singular  colour.  In  fact,  it  haa  tho  appearance  of  yellow 
stone,  but  in  form  it  is  more  perfect  than  tlie  Kluizne,  and  itd 
whole  effect  is  so  extremely  modem,  that  I  cannot  better  describe 
its  impression  on  mo  than  by  comparing  it  to  a  London  church  of 
the  last  century.  That  is  to  say,  you  must  imagine  a  London 
church,  of  tho  most  flebasod  style  of  ornament  and  taste,  transplanted 
into  a  mountain  nook  as  wild  and  solitary  as  the  Splcgen.  I  call  it 
solitary — but  it  was  not  always  so.  The  Arabio  name,  £1-Deir, 
— "the  Convent," — implies  their  belief  that  it  was  a  Christian 
church.  Crosses  are  carved  within  it.  The  Sinaitic  inscriptiuus 
are  carved  on  the  st^ps  by  which  it  is  approached.  Ruins  lie  alxive, 
below,  and  around  it.  Everything,  in  snort,  tends  to  indicate  that 
this  was  a  specially  sacred  spot,  and  that  it  was  regarded  so  by 

Christiana  aflerwanls. 

» 

KADESH. 

With  the  departure  from  Sinai,  or  at  least  from  Haze- 
roth,  the  geographical  interest  of  the  Israelite  history 
almost  ceases  till  the  arrival  in  the  table-lands  of  Moab, 
and   the  first  beginning  of  the  conquest.      Not  only  ia 

<  6m  ^163. 
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Vae  general  course  of  their  marth  wrapt  in  great  obscurity, 
but  even  if  we  knew  it.  the  events  are  not  genemlly  of  a 
kind  which  would  receive  any  special  illustration  from  the 
si^enes  in  whii'h  they  ocourrtrrl. 

No  atteiiii»t  !<ha!I  here  be  made  to  track  their  course  in 
detail.  It  is  possible  that  some  future  traveller  may  dis- 
cover the  stitions  recorded  in  the  itinerary  of  the"  33rd 
chapter  of  tlic  book  of  Numbers.  At  present  none  has 
been  ascertained  with  any  likelihood  of  truth,  unless  we 
accept  the  doubtful  identification  of  Hazcroth  with  Hnde- 
rd/t'  of  whicii  I  have  jdready  spoken.  All  that  is  clear  is 
that  they  marched  northward  from  Mount  Sinai,  pro- 
bably over  the  plateau  of  the  Tih — which  seems  to  be 
designated  as  "  the  wilderness  of  Paran" — then  that  they 
descended  into  the  'Aralwh — designated,  apparently,  an 
"  the  wilderness  of  Zin."  Thence,  on  the  refusal  of  the 
king  of  Edom  to  let  them  pass  through  his  territory, 
they  moved  southward,  encamped  on  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  *AkaI)a,  at  Ezion-fteber,  and  then  turned  the  corner 
of  the  Kdoniite  niountaiim,  ut  their  southern  extremity, 
nnd  entered  the  table-lands  of  Moah  at  the  '*  torrent  of  thej 
willows"  ("  the  brook  Zarcd")  at  the  soutJi-east  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea. 

In  this  general  obscurity,  one  place  stands  out  pro- 
minently. There  can  be  no  question,  that  next  to  vSinai, 
the  most  important  of  all  the  resting-places  of  the  Cliildrcn 
of  Israel  is  Kadesh.'  It  is  the  only  one  dignified  by  the 
name  of  "  a  citj'."  Its  very  name  awakens  our  attention 
— the  "  Holy  Place" — the  same  name  by  which  Jerusa- 
lem  itself  is   still   called   in  Arabic,  "  El-Khods."     It  w 


'  A  Hat  of  pcMribla  ideDtificationa  may 
ba  nw  in  Um>  Deacriptivo  Goognpby  of 
Palmiae  hy  Rabbi  JoMpk  Sohwurun,  p. 
313—214. 

*  Although  BeJand  (Paliutirui,  p.  115, 
l\  is  probeblj'  mHtakon  in  mifipoaiti}; 
JuKt  then  vera  two  boItiuK-plaNis  of 
Isnwl  dilM  Eadosh,  yiA  it  tlom  appev 
thai  la  Gen.  xvL  14;  xx.  1  ;  Jodi.  XT. 
2<!,  uioilti^r  Ivadeflfa  inay  be  triteiid«<l  on 
itw  sortherD  pbt€«ti  of  the  THi ;  and,  IT 
H^  tfate  marjie  the  one  fbaad  by  Mr. 
Boirlnda  (WiUiuDi*  Holy  Ci^,  toI  L 


Appi  p.  46fi),  under  the  mme  namc^ 
ft  piaco  cotTwpoodmff  with  thoM  iodii 
tkiDS,  but  too  &r  oorthward  and  we8t>l 
vard  to  be  tdentiaed  with  KadeaU>1 
Bamea.  The  fiuH  of  tlio  afSx  ofi 
"Banica"  may  indicate  that  thara  wu 
ADotlver.  Woetber  Israel  «it8  Iwico  at 
Kfidmh  Booma  extrancly  doubtfttl.  Tha 
diBlculty  of  radoofaiK  the  aeoond  poirt  of 
tlu)  wanderings  of  larael  to  distinct 
chroaoJogiatl  onler,  will  be  evidont  u 
any  one  who  oomparon  Niiiub.  xxxiii.  80 
—36  with  Sknk  x.  6—7. 
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probably  the  oM  oracular  "  Spring  of  JiKlfmiRnt"  mentioned 
^fts  existing  in  the  earliest  times  oC  Can.cinilf^  liistoryj'  as 
if,  like  Mount  Sinai  itself,  it  hjid  au  ancient  sanctity  before 
the  host  of  Israel  encamped  within  its  precincts.  The 
encampment  there  is  also  distinct  in  character  from  any 
other  in  the  wilderness,  except  the  stay  tit  Sinai  or 
perhaps  at  Rephidim.  The  exact  time  is  not  f^iven ;  but 
it  is  stated  genoruUy  that  '*  tlioy  abode  in  Kadesh  many 
days."*  They  were  there  at  least  forty  days,'  during 
the  absence  of  the  spies.  In  its  neighbourhood,  two  bat- 
tles were  fought  with  the  southern  Oanaaiiites — one  a 
defeat,  the  other  a  victory.*  There  arose  the  demand  for 
water,  which  gave  to  the  place  its  new  name  of  Meribah- 
Kadesh  ;^  there  also  the  rebellion  of  Kurah,  and  the  death 
of  the  sister  a.m\  the  brother  of  Moses. 

All  these  indications  compel  lis  to  look  for  some  more 
definite  locality  than  can  be  found  in  the  .<*cattered  springs 
and  po(ds  in  the  midst  of  the  Desert,  with  wliich  tmvellera 
have  usually  endeavoured  to  identify  it — such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  'Aiu  El-Weibeh,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  'Arabah, 
which  Dr.  llobinsou  selected  as  the  spot,  and  which,  but  for 
the  reiisoujj  just  given,  would  not  be  au  inappropriate  scene. 

The  geographical  notices  of  its  situation  are  unfortu- 
nately too  slight  to  be  of  much  service.  Yet  thus  much 
they  fix,  that  it  w:is  '*  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin,'"  that  it 
was  "  on  the  *  edge'  of  the  border  of  Edom"^ — that  it  was 


»  Oen.    xiv.    7.      "  'ED-Miftlipat    (th« 

iKirtDK  of  JuilgmootX  vUicfa  is  Kadeili." 

>  OanipAFe  Tor  tho  combiiukUon,  Bxod.  xr. 

t&.  <'  l^e  made   liir  Uiccn   (&C    Morali)  a 

Rati]t«    and    a    'Jad^ent'    (muihpat)." 

Jerome,    hovevcr,  djfltiiii;ubbaa  IviiUeah- 

'ec  ICialipat  Ihxn  Kodoab-Diiraca,  myitis 

tht  ibrnur  to  b«  a  spot  in  tlie  VaUcj  of 

G«nr,  wcU  known  in  his  dnys  u  B^er- 

fdoo,-^*  the  well  uf  Uio  juilgt>."    I>o  Loc 

Heb.  Toc  Patau  judieit, 

*  Deut.  i.  4C 

*  JudiU)  T.  14. 

*  Deat.  xxtUL  3. 

*  De  it.  uxii  M. 

<  Kumb.  XEvii.  14 ;  xxxfiL  36 ;  DeuL 

xxziL  61.     In  one  puugo^  EBoMh  ap- 

Mn  to  be  placed  m  "  the  wilderaeu  of 

'  nran,"    KtnnU.  xiiL  29.    Thfi-.  AplM  re- 

tKoed  <*  unto  tfae  mUoniev  of  Fwaii  to 


KAdoilt"  (of.  ril  Id).  It  Ifl  poesble 
tbot  tho  otbor  Kwlrah  (before  nuttc««l) 
iDA^  bo  hero  Daoaot  Cut.  haw«rdr  \i  is 
oxplnini"!,  a  x»l8«i^  of  UiIm  kind, — wiUi 
the  UAbilit5  to  mii^Ucec  vhicli  st>eitu  to 
have  bwwt  tlio  whole  text  oTUie  wander- 
laga, — cannot  nviiil  a^Hiost  tliu  cmpfaHtic 
oaotntHt  elsowhcni  drawn  botwewu  thft 
two  wiMernnncfl  of  Fana  sod  of  2ta. 
and  the  dose  oDnnaxioQ  oTKadflsb-BamM 
vithZta. 

^  Tho  'odgSi'  Nomb.  rx.  16,  is  the 
iMSO  word  w  U  used  iu  Numb,  xiociit. 
Si.  of  Mount  nor.  To  represrat  Edom 
as  exlendiD^  wvat  of  Uio  'Aniliiih  in  Iho 
timo  of  SCmos  is  aa  aiuelirontani.  bor- 
mwed  from  tho  tiinos  aftor  thu  Captit-ity. 
whoD  tho  Bdomitea.  driven  fnm  thinr 
aiii-iftiit   »oat8,  occupied   Uie   "eiKitb"   nf 

Judsufltfafiebnni  1  Jiaoc.  t.  »& 
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neap  "  Mount  Hor," — that  it  was  at  the  southern  point  to 
wbicli  the  territory  of  Judah  afterwards  reached. 

Is  iiiere  any  place  to  which  these  iinlieations  correspond  ? 
Possibly,  if  the  country  were  tliorou^ddy  ox]dored,  there 
might  be  t'ound  several  in  the  deserted  cities  of  iOdom, 
known  only  t«  the  very  few  travellers  who  have  entered 
Kdom  by  the  \VAdy  Ithm.  At  present  one  only  is  known, 
and  that  is  Petru. 

An  oasis  of  vegebition  in  the  desert  hills ;  scenery  only 
eecood  in  gmiideur  to  that  where  tlie  Law  vaig  delivered  ; 
a  city  of  which  tlie  present  ruins  are  modern,  but  of  which 
tho  earlier  vestiges  reach  back  to  the  remotest  antiquity 
— ^tJieso  are  some  of  the  points  which  give  Potra  a  claim 
to  be  considered  as  the  original  sanctuary  of  the  Idumean 
wilderness.  It  is  moreover  one  of  the  few  facts  localised 
by  anything  like  au  authentic  tradition, — in  this  case 
preserved  by  Josephus,  tho  Taliuudists^  Eusebius,*  and 
Jerome,' — that  Kadesh  was  either  identical,  or  closely 
connected  with  Petru.  AVith  thi.s  tho  existing  names 
(though  capable  of  another  ori^n)  remarkably  hannonise. 
The  mountain  which  overhangs  tlic  valley  of  Petra  has 
been  known  as  far  hack  as  the  knowledge  of  travellers 
extends,  as  tlie  "  mountain  of  Aaron."  The  basin  of 
Petra  is  known  to  the  Arabs  by  no  other  name  than  "  the 
Valley  of  Mo.ses."  The  great  ravine  through  which  the 
torrent  is  admitted  into  the  valley,  is  called  "  the  Cleft  of 
Moses" — ^in  distinct  reference  to  the  stroke  of  the  rod  of 
Moses.* 


'  Joaeotiiu  (Aot.  IV'.,  iv.  7)  Bpcuks  or 
Uooat  Uoru  Iiing  ahore  Ark«,  which  ho 
rdmufiea  with  K-tro.  Ark'>  bt  evlilenUr 
Uw  MisB  wont  ([wrtuips  vrilh  the  prefix  of 
'Ar  for  "  mouiitiiia" — m  In  Artniigodcion) 
u  "  Rekem,"  ttie  Sjnuo  anino  for  Pvtra 
IJmxmimi,  li»  Jdjn,  Hcb.  ror.  iVIm  and 
iiekem)  niK)  tite  Tttlmu'lUt  iianio  for 
KAdedt, — aee  ftboths  8}Tb£  nrnl  Amb!c 
TCTsbooSj^^lfriTed  {mya  Ji?n>nie,  voc 
ftekan,  «nd  JowpfiiM,  Anl.  IV,  tH  1) 
fniin  tlitf  MiilBiaiU!  diiof  AUvut.  Abul(<.-da 
(T&balH  SyriK.  p.  II)  )U)«iks  of  Ar-Ro- 
ktm  &l  near  Al  B;ltk^  (t!ie  Amltio  nunc 
of  tlic  coaiitrr  vtvn  (if  Uio  (ihor),  nod 
rrttuarfciiblc  tlr  tho  liouaniD  cut  iu  the 
tuck.  TliL-To  may  Lw  oUkt  pl»ow  uo  tito 
0Mt  ol  tbe  Gbor  to  whidb  ibla  docriptioa 


woijlj  apply,  liul  Dono  lo  which  U  woalil 
80  wull  >p(^y  a,4  Peara.  Tti«  T«rgtuiifl  of 
OnkoloA,  JoDKthKn,  and  Jr-rtwilotn,  caL 
KodMb-Bamea  "  Rekem  r.uli."— '  of  the 
lavinc,'  probably  nlhuJinj?  to  tlic  Sjk- 
See  Schwano!,  p.  2.1,  21,  who  has,  hnw- 
ever,  hin  own  oxpliuintiana. 

*  "  Cades  Bamc-a  ia  (tdscrbn^  quie  «>*- 
jiatgitur  daitati  Print  in  Araliift."  TTo 
ootkes  the  tumb  of  Miruini  as  KliU  tiliowo 
Ihure^  not  that  af  Aaron.    (I>o  Loo.  lloh.) 

*  8eo  p.  156.  This  also  agrtxfi  with 
J«nitno'i  doKTiptioDS  of  Mount  Hot.  *'  Or 
MoiiM,  in  quo  in^vtutn  t^  .\amii,  jfuctd 
<imlatem  JVram,  vbi  m*/*'"  /7xe*nil«n 
dtnn  o»lmdUitr  rupsi  tjnd  peratM.*d 
magnas  aquas  populo  dcdiL  Do  IjOC 
Hebb  voc  Or. 
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In  accordance  with  these  confirmations  are  the  inci- 
dental expressions  of  ti»e  narrative  itself.  The  word 
always  used  for  "  the  rock"  of  Kadeah,'  in  describing 
the  second  supply  of  water,  is  '*  seia"  or  **  p^yTj "  in 
contradistinction  to  the  ustud  word  "  tz^r" — "  roctt" 
which  is  no  less '  invariably  applied  to  "  the  rock" 
of  Horeb — the  scene  of  the  first  supply.'  It  may  be 
difficult  to  dotennine  the  relative  meaning  of  the  two 
words.  But  it  is  almost  certain  that  of  the  two,  "  seh" 
like  our  word  **  clilf."  is  the  grander  and  more  abrupt 
feature ;  whicli  is  of  importance  as  excluding  from  the 
claimants  to  the  name  of  Kadesh,  such  spots  as  'Ain  EI- 
Weibeh,  where  tlie  rocks  are  merely  stony  shelves  of 
three  or  four  feet  in  height.  But  the  name  "  Sola"  is  also 
the  same  as  that  by  which  in  later  times  the  place  now 
called  "Petra"  was  dei<ifriiated.  As  the  southern  boundary 
of  Judah  is  described  as  reaching  over  the  '"'ascent  of 
scorpions*'  to  Kadesh,  so  the  Amorite  boundary  is  de- 
scribed as  "  from  the  ascent  of  scorpions,  from  '  the  cliff* 
(«e/rt),  and  iipwanls."^  "jVmaziah  tflok  *the  chff"  (*^/a^ 
by  war."  "  Other  ten  thousand  did  the  children  of  Judan 
carry  away  captive,  and  brought  them  up  to  the  top  of 
'  the  cliff'  («tf/«),  and  cast  them  down  from  the  top  of  *  the 
cUif*  (scia),  that  they  were  all  broken  into  pieces."*  The 
name  of  Kadesh  almost  entirely  disappears  from  tlie 
Sacred  Books  before  the  name  of  Sela  appears,  and  it  is 
therefore  possible  that  the  latter,  taken  ^om  its  nataral 
peculiarity',  may  have  been  given  to  it  by  the  Kdomitcs  or 
later  settlers,  after  the  recollections  of  its  earlier  sanctity 
had  passed  away.  That  a  sanctuary  of  this  kind  should 
have  been  gradually  transformed  into  an  emporium  and 
thoroughfare  of  commerce,  as  was  the  case  with  Petra 
during  the  Roman  empire,  woidd  be  one  out  of  many 
instances  with  which  oriental  and  ancient  history  abounds. 


*  Kuob.  XX.  $ — IL    9e«  Appendix. 

*  Bxod.  xrii  & 

■  JMdiiia  XV.  ^ ;  Juif^.  l  3R. 

*  3  KiitcH  xir.  7 ;  2  Ciiron.  xxt.  12. 
Thi  uw  of  thiv  vcird  iu  tlic««  )»natfea 
Bukca  it  pniljablc  that  the  di.>nunciatioa 
jg  Failm  cxxxriL  9,  ia  aimed  not  ifcalnM 


tbe  "dao^kter  of  Babylon,"  but  DgnJiwt 
"the  chndm  of  EAm."— 'Happr  shnll 
ho  ho  Ihftt  rowanlf'tli  then  sh  tliou  liftflt 
serred  un;  liappy' hIibII  he  be  that  takMh 
aod  daahetii  thy  litUe  odm  ag&iiutt  lb« 


I 
I 
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If  there  be  any  gjound  for  this  conclusion,  Petra 
assumes  a  new  interest.  Its  rock-hewn  caves  may  have 
served  in  part  for  the  dwellings,  in  part  for  the  graves  of 
the  Israelites ;  it  is  dignified  aa  the  closing  scene  of  the 
life  both  of  Miriam  and  Aaron ;  its  sanctity  may  ai^count 
lor  the  elevation  and  seclusion  of  some  of  its  edifices, 
perched  high  among  almost  inaccessible  rocks,  and  evi- 
dently the  resort  of  ancient  pilgrims ;  its  impressive 
scenery  woU  accords  with  the  language  of  the  ancient 
hymns  of  Israel,  in  which  Kadesh  with  the  surrounding 
rocks  of  Edoiii  is  almost  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  second 
Sinai :  "  Lord,  when  thou  wen  test  out  of  Seir,  when  thou 
marchedst  out  of  tlie  field  of  Edom"^ — "  God  came  from 
Teman,  and  the  Uoly  One  from  Mount  Paran.''*  "  He 
brought  them  to  Mount  Sinai  and  Kailesh-latfiea."^  "  The 
Lord  came  from  Sinai,  and  rose  up  from  Mounf  Seir  unto 
them ;  he  shined  forth  from  Mount  Paran.  and  He  came 
.  .  .  .  with  ten  thousands  of  saints"*  (if  wc  take  the 
Hebrew  as  followed  in  the  authorised  Version — but  more 
probably  with  the  Septxuigint) — "with  the  ten  thousands 
of  Kadesh ;"  or  (perhaps  more  probably  still,  with  Ewald*'), 
"  from  Meribah-Kadeshr 

And  if  any  point  is  to  be  selected  in  Petra,  aa 
especially  the  seat  of  this  primeval  sanctuary,  it  is  that 
which  I  have  just  described,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  tlie  "  Deir,"  or  •*  Convent."  Its  present  form 
is  of  the  same  modern  character  as  that  which  deprives 
all  these  monunuMit-s  of  any  deep  interest — n  fai;ade, 
with  a  vast  uni  ort  the  summit ;  the  interior,  one  lai-ge 
hall.  Hut  its  situation  and  ita  accompaniments  indicate 
the  great  importance,  if  not  sanctity,  with  which  it  was 
invested  at  some  period  by  the  inhabit^mts  of  Petra. 
Removed  as  it  is  from  the  sight  not  only  of  the  town, 
but  of  the  numerous  sepulchres  or  excavations  with 
which  the  cUfl's  whi(;li  surround  the  town  are  perforated, 
it  must  have  had  some  special  purpose  of  its  own. 
The  long  ascent  by  which  it  is  approached,  mostly 
along    the    edge    of    a    precipitous   ravine,   is    carefully 

'  Jwlg.  V.  4L  ■  Babok.  m,  3.  *  Deot  rxziiL  1 

*  Jada  14.  •  Oflaohichte,  lod  edit,  U.  9S7. 
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hewn,  wherever  the  rocks  admit,  into  a  continuous  stair- 
r>H.se,  of  which  the  stops  are  in  more  than  one  instance 
.narked  by  the  unknown  inscriptions  in  the  so-called 
Siiiaitic  chara<!tor.  The  walls  of  the  interior  of  the  Deir 
itself,  as  well  as  the  steps,  are  sculptured  wiU»  the  usual 
afjoompaninionts  of  these  inscriptions, — crosses  and  6gures 
of  the  wild  goat,  or  ibex.  Immediately  opposite  is  a  hill, 
with  a  large  chamber  below,  partly  natural,  partly  artificial ; 
containing  a  suulptured  niche  at  the  ond  of  it  for  a  statue  ; 
and  bancs  of  columns  lie  strewed  around.  A  staircase 
leads  to  the  roof  of  the  Deir,  whicli  is  again  inscribed  with 
a  rude  character ;  and  on  the  rocky  platform  with  which 
the  roof  communicates,^  is  a  circle  of  hewn  stones,  and  again 
still  beyond  is  a  solitary  cell  hewn  in  an  isolated  cliiT,  and 
joined  to  this  platform  by  a  narrow  isthmus  of  rock. 

In  the  absolute  dearth  of  records  of  Petra,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  decide  the  reason  of  the  selection  of  this  lonely 
spot  for  a  sanctuary,  thus  visited,  aa  it  would  appear,  by 
the  same  pilgrims,  who  have  left  their  traces  so  oft«n 
elsewhere  in  the  Peninsula.  Yet  its  situation  inevitably 
suggests  some  i-elation  to  Mount  Ilor.  From  the  threshold, 
indeed,  of  the  Deir,  Mount  Tlor  is  not  visible.*  But  the 
whole  of  the  upper  story,  and  the  roof — to  which,  as  I 
have  said,  a  staircase  ascends  as  if  for  the  express  purpose 
of  commnndinp  a  wider  view, — both  look  upon  the  sacred 
moinit  of  the  Hij^h  Priest's  tomb,  and  are  seen  from  thence. 
It  is  in  fact  the  only  building  of  Petra  included  in  the 
view  from  Mount  Hor,  through  which  alone,  in  its  deep 
seclusion,  it  was  first  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  travellers. 

Is  it  too  much  to  suppase  that  this  point  and  Mount 
rtor  wore  long  regarded  as  the  two  sacred  siH)ts  of  Petra; 
that  the  scene  of  the  death  and  sepultiu*e  of  Aaron  waa 
designedly  fixed  in  view  of  this,  the  innermost  sanctuary 
of  the  Holy  Place  of  **  Kadesh ;"  that  this  sanctity  was 
retained  through  the  successive  changes  of  Pagan  and 
Christian  worship ;   and  that  the  pilgrims  of  the  Desert 


*  This  Iwt  hfttura  I  deriT«  from 
Hob  Uartiiioau  (Bastoni  Lifi\  Sod  ed., 
p.  410),  vtio  b  (hi)  auly  pcnon  who  hu 
left  4  tOGoH  of  itA  exiAcQoa.  From  ao 
«ranl|bt  I  oudttod  to  wo  a  oa  Uie  spoc 


*  By  a  Dot  tmniklunl  cotif\istiim  of  u 
fnUTwnitis  luountAiTi  wiUi  Mount  Hot, 
X>r.  nobinaon  (U.  B3G)  has  uaertod  tta» 
oontnuy.  It  in  oob  of  the  vn?  bw  iD» 
curadM  he  hu  ODiaiiutt«(i 
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a»iuntod  these  tim&-worn  ateps.  and  traced  their  insorip- 
tii-ns  upon  the  rock,  on  their  way  to  the  only  spot,  whence 
they  could  see  the  grave  of  Aaron  ? 


XVm. — APPROACH  TO   PALBSIINE 

The  day  of  leaTinc;  Potra  was  occnpled  in  tlie  passage  of  tbo 
mountains  into  the  ' Arabali ;  the  next  in  crossing  the  'Arabah  ;  on 
the  other  side  we  came  to  'Ain  Kl-Weibeb — ^tbree  springs  with  piiltna 
nnder  tlie  low  limestone  cirffs  which  fomi  the  boundary  of  the  mass 
of  the  mountains  of  the  Tib.  This  spot  Dr.  Robinson  aupposes  to  be 
Kadesh.     .     .     . 

It  H'afi  nt  'Akaba  that  Muhammed.  stretoliing  out  his  bauda  in 
prayer  after  a  few  momenta  of  silenec,  exclaimeil,  puinting  over  the 
pftlm  trees,  "There  l*  the  new  moon," — the  new  moon  which  gava 
me  a  thrill  no  new  moon  had  ever  wakened  before,  for,  if  all  pros- 
pered, its  fulness  would  be  that  of  the  Paschal  moon  at  Jerusalem. 
At  'Akaba,  loo,  we  ixnt  came  witbin  the  domiiiions  of  David  and 
Solomon.  And  now  we  were  alre:idy  en  the  confines  of  tbo  tribe 
of  Judah,  ami  the  next  day  we  croased  the  difficult  high  pass  of 
S:'ifeb,  thouj^ht  to  Ije  that  through  whicli  the  Israelites  wore  repulsed 
by  the  Aniorites.'  Untbrtumitefy  a  thick  haze  hung  over  the  mount- 
ains of  Kdoni,  so  that  we  saw  them  no  more  agitin.  It  was  on  Palm 
Sunday  that  we  deseendwl  on  the  other  nide,  and  from  tliis  time  the 
approcieh  to  Paleatino  fairly  begun.  How  the  name  of  ^Varon  rang 
with  a  new  sound  in  the  first  and  second  IciJisons  of  that  evening  atW 
the  sight  of  Mount  Hor. 

The  AppiTjiich  to  Palestine — nothing  can  be  more  gradual.  There 
is  no  Bpeci;d  point  at  which  you  can  aay  the  Desert  h  ended  and  the 
Land  of  Promise  is  begun.  Yet  tliere  is  an  interest  in  that  solemn 
and  {>eaccful  melting  away  of  one  into  the  other  which  I  cannot 
describe.  It  was  like  the  striking  passage  in  Thalaba  describing 
the  descent  of  the  mountains,  with  the  aucccasive  bcgiimings  of 
vegetation  and  warmth.  The  first  change  was  perhaps  what  one 
would  least  expect — the  disappearance  of  trees.  The  last  palms 
were  those  we  left  at  'Ain  El-Weibeh.  Palm  Sunday  was  the  ilay 
which  shut  us  out,  I  believe,  with  few  rare  exceptions,  from  those 
beautiful  creationa  of  tlie  Nile  and  the  DeAcrt  springs — Judsea 
knows  them  no  more.*  The  next  day  we  saw  tlie  last  of  our 
well-known  Acacia — that  consecrated  and  venerable  tree  of  the 
Burning  Bush  and  of  the  Tabernacle ;  and  then,  for  the  first  lime 
in  the  whole  journey,  we  had  to  take  our  midnlay  meal  wilbuut 
ihade.     But  meanwhile  every  other  sign  of  Ufe  was  astir.     On 


>  Komb.  xit  4i  i  xxL  I ;  Dcat  L  44. 
*  Drii  k  iDBunrtitit  ovmuted  m  r»- 


gardi  Ptkatbt  geoenSj.    See  Ohapt«f , 
IL  fat. 
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desceodiog  from  the  Pass  of  Silfeh,  ono  obseired  that  the  little 
shniha,  uhich  bad  more  or  Icsd  aprinkled  tbo  vrbole  'Amboh, 
were  mora  thickly  studdetl ;  the  tiest  day  they  gave  a  gnj  corering 
to  the  vhole  bill-aide,  and  the  little  tufu  of  grass  threw  in  a  gcnend 
tint  of  green  before  unknown.  Then  the  red  anomonea  of  I'etra 
reappeared,  and  then  hero  and  there  patches  of  corn.  As  ve 
■dvanoed,  this  thin  covering  becamL'  deeper  and  fuller;  and  dnisica 
and  hyaciutlis  were  mixed  with  the  blood-droi^a  of  the  oneiuouca. 
BiffiA  of  ancient  habita-tions  appeared  in  the  ruiua  of  forts  and 
•  remains,  which  might  have  boea  cither  Cannanilish  temples  or 
I  Christian  churches,  on  tbi;  hill-sides;  wells,  too,  deeply  built  witb 
marble  casingsi  round  tlieir  mouths,  worn  by  the  mnea  of  agca. 
East  and  west,  under  a  long  line  of  hills  wliicli  Itounded  it  to  the 
north,  ran  a  wide  plain  in  which  verdure,  though  not  universal,  was 
iliU  prodomiuaul.  Up  this  line  of  hilU  our  Tuesday's  coarse  took 
us,  and  still  the  marks  of  ruios  increased  on  the  hill-tops,  and  long 
courses  of  venerable  rock  or  stone,  the  boundaries  or  roads,  or  both, 
of  ancient  inhabitiuits ;  and  the  anemones  ran  like  fire  through  the 
mountain  glens ;  and  deep  glades  of  com,  green  and  delicious  to  the 
eye,  spread  right  and  left  before  ns. 

Most  striking  anywhere  would  have  been  this  protracted  approach 
to  land  after  that  wide  desert  s^a-  -thc»}  secils  and  plants,  and  planks, 
as  it  were,  drifting  to  msct  us.  But  how  doubly  striking,  when  one 
fcU  in  one's  inmost  soul,  that  tliis  was  the  entrance  into  the  Holy 
Liuul — ''  Who  is  this  that  uometh  from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments 
from  Bozra  ?"  Kvc-rythiiig  told  us  that  we  were  approaching  the 
sacred  frontier.  In  that  soljtjiry  rido — for  all  desert  rides  are  more 
or  less  solitary, — through  tliis  |)ea*:eful  pawing  away  of  death  into 
life,  there  was  indeed  no  profanation  of  the  first  days  of  Passion 
Week.  That  wide  plain  of  which  I  spoke,  with  its  ruins  and  walls, 
was  the  wilderness  of  Bccrshcba;  with  wells  such  as  those  for 
which  Abraham  and  Isaiic  strugglud :  at  whicli,  it  may  be,  tht:y 
had  watered  their  fl(>::k9  ;  the  neutral  ground  Uitween  the  Desert 
and  the  culti\'ated  region  which  those  shepherd-patriarctis  would 
most  naiunilly  choose  for  their  wanderings,  before  the  idea  of  a 
more  peniiauent  home  ha<l  yet  dawned  upoa  them.  That  long 
line  of  hills  was  the  begiuniag  of  "  the  hill  country  of  Judsea, 
and  when  we  began  to  asoond  it,  the  first  answer  to  our  intiuiries 
after  the  route  told  that  it  was  "Carmel,"  not  the  more  famous 
mountain  of  that  name,  but  that  on  which  Nabal  fed  his  flocks ; 
iiand  close  below  its  long  ranges,  was  the  hill  and  ruin  of ''  Ziph  ;'' 
isloee  above,  the  hill  of  "  Maon."  That  is  to  say,  we  were  now  in 
the  heart  of  the  wild  country  where  David  wandered  fi'om  Saul  like 
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""diose  very  "  partridgea  in  the  mountains.'*'  which  wo  saw  abounding 
ill  ill!  <lirectioua.  And  In  the  exroiiHive  views  which  the  to{)S  of  thf.'te 
hilU  commanded  on  the  south,  there  was  the  long  mnge  of  the  Tih. 
— fuithful  tj  the  bat  to  that  same  horizontal  character  which  we  saw 
from  i?uez. — and  SerbSl ;  and  to  the  east,  towering  high  into  the  hnsy 
sky,  what  looked  like  the  Alija  of  Moab ;  and  between  us  and  thera 
a  J;i^ged  line  of  lower  hills,  the  rocka  of  En-gedi ;  and,  iu  tJie  miaty 
depllid  which  parted  tliese  nearer  and  those  further  mountains, 
there  needed  no  guide  to  toll  tliat  there  lay,  invisible  as  yet,  tbo 
Dead  Sea. 

From  thest^  heights,  by  gradniil  ascent  and  descent  we  went  on- 
With  Ziph  the  more  desolate  region  ended.  The  valleys  now 
began,  at  least  in  our  eyes,  almost  literally  "  to  hiagh  and  sing." 
Greener  and  greener  did  they  grow— lh.c  shrubs,  too,  shot  up  above 
Umt  stunted  growth.  At  la.st,  on  the  summitii  of  further  hills,  lines' 
of  spreading  trees  appeared  against  the  sky.  Then  came  ploughed 
fiekifl  and  oxen.  Lastly,  a  deep  and  wide  recess  opened  in  the  hills — 
towers  and  minarets  appeared  through  the  gap,  which  gradually 
unfolded  into  the  city  of  -'the  Friend  of  Gou" — this  is  its  Arabic 
name:  far  upon  the  right  ran  a  wide  and  beautiful  upland  valley,  all 
partitioned  into  gardens  and  fields,  green  fig-lrecs  and  cherry-trees, 
and  the  vineyards — -famous  through  all  ages;  and  fiir  off,  gray  and 
beautiful  as  those  of  TivoU,  svicyl  down  the  >*esteru  slojie  the  olive- 
groves  of  Hebron.  Most  startling  of  all  was  the  hnm  through  the 
air- — hitherto  "that  silent  air''  which  I  described  during  our  first 
encampment,  but  which  had  grosvn  familiar  as  the  Bounds  of  jjon- 
don  to  those  who  live  constantly  within  tbeir  range — the  hum,  at 
first,  of  iaulateil  human  voices  and  the  lowing  of  cattle,  rising  np 
from  tho(3e  various  orchards  and  corn-fields,  and  then  a  sound, 
which,  to  our  ears,  secmo<]  like  that  of  a  mighty  multitude,  but 
which  was  only  the  united  murmur  of  the  population  of  the  little 
town  which  wo  now  entered  at  its  southern  end.  They  liad  come 
out  to  liH)k  at  some  tnxips  which  were  going  oflT  to  capture  a  rofrao- 
tory  cjiiof,  and  they  still  remttiHe<l  sitting  on  the  mounds — old  men, 
wotucu,  and  childi-en,  in  their  various  di-csscs,  which,  afWr  the 
m^notonoud  brown  ra.^<i  of  the  Balouins,  looked  gny  and  bright — 
silting,  with  their  hands  shading  their  faces  from  tlie  rays  of  the 
afWrnoon  sun,  to  see  the  long  jKissa^  of  the  caravan,  guarded  on 
caclj  side  by  tho  officers  of  the  Quarantine.  High  above  us,  on 
the  eastern  height  of  the  town — which  lies  ncstUHl,  Italian-like, 
on  the  slope  of  a  raviiie — rose  the  long  black  walls  and  two  stately 
mituu-et^  of  that  illustrious  mosquc/  one  of  the  four  sanctuaries  of 
tbe  Mahometan  world,  sacred  in  tho  eynt  of  all  the  world  besides, 

'  1  Suni.  xTvi.  :to.  dI.^co  of  Joim  ttio  Baptist    tjeo  t't-ajtUi 
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Tbieh  oovers  tbe  Care  of  Maehpelah.  the  last  natiDg  plioe  of  Abn- 
buai,  Ibujic,'  and  Jacob.  We  pnased  on  by  one  of  tbosc  two  ancient 
reservoirs,  where  King  David  hangtMi  the  umrdcrers  of  bis  rival,'  np 
«  slope  of  green  grass,  broken  onl^'  by  loni'ia  and  QiK-ks  of  sheej^,  to 
:be  bigh  gates  of  tbe  Quarantine,  winch  closed  upon  ua,  and  \rbere 
WQ  are  now  imprisoned  for  the  next  three  days,  but  wiib  that  gloi  i<ju5 
ricw  of  Hebron  before  ns  day  and  nigbt.  And  now  the  secoml  stu^t) 
of  our  tour  ia  finished. 


SEX.— AECOLLBCTIONa  OF  TOE  FIR^  DAT  IN  PALB^15E. 

Let  me  say  briefly  what  baa  chiefly  impressed  me  during  that  fiist 
day  in  Palestine.  Af^r  all  the  uncertainty  of  the  desert  topo- 
eraphy,  it  waa  quite  startling,  though  [  kneir  it  beforehand,  to 
finfi  the  localities  so  absohitely  authentic,  to  hear  tbe  names  of 
Carmel,  Maon.  Ziph,  shouted  out  in  answer  to  my  questions  from 
our  ik-douiu  guides,  and  from  tbe  ploughmen  in  tbe  fields,  vho 
knew  no  more  of  Darid's  wanderings  tuan  of  thoao  of  Ulysaes. 
And  now  I  am  in  Hebron,  lo(»king  on  the  site  of  a  sepulchre 
vbose  genuineness  has  never  yet  been  onestiooed,  and  to  that 
with  equal  certainty  ia  to  succeed  Bcibleheni,  and  to  that  Jeru- 
Bulom-  With  this,  how  much  of  special  localities  may  be  B|tarcd 
again  and  agaiu.*  Then  I  am  stiiick  with  tbe  vast  number  and 
extent  and  massiveness  of  the  ruins  of  the  deserted  cities,  each  on 
itd  mountain  height,  like  those  of  Italy.  I  had  expected  mere 
Gnigiucnts  of  stones — 1  find  solid  walls,  columns,  towers.  It  is  true 
they  are  all  ascribed  to  Christian  limes.  But  any  way,  they  give  % 
notion  of  what  the  country  was. 

And  I  am  struck  by  what  is  also  noticed  by  Miss  Martineau — 
the  western,  almost  the  English,  character  of  tfie  scenery.  Those 
wild  uplands  of  Carmcl  and  Ziph  are  hardly  distinguishable  (except 
by  their  ruined  cities  and  red  anemones)  from  the  Lowlands  of 
Kcolhind  or  of  Wales;  these  cultivated  valleys  of  Hebron  (except 
by  their  olives)  from  the  general  features  of  a  rich  valley  in  York- 
Buire  or  Derbyshire.  The  abseuce  of  palms  and  the  presence  of 
daisies  greatly  contributes  to  this  result,  and,  added  to  the  coritrust 
of  tbe  strange  scenery  which  has  been  ours  for  tbe  last  mouth,  gives 
a  homelike  and  restful  cbanicter  to  this  Si'st  entrance  which  can  never 
be  effaced. 

I^astly,  tbe  great  elevation  of  this  country  above  the  level  of 
tlie  sea  is  most  forcibly  brought  out  by  the  journey  we  have 
made.*  From  Uie  moment  of  leaving  tbe  'Arabah  has  been 
■Juiosl  a  continual  ascent.     We  mounted  tbo  groat  Pass  of  Safoh, 

'  Gtn.  ilix.  31.  on   Surnil   Grrvjiniiiliy  in  the  Quarterly 
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nnd,  having  mounted,  hardly  descended  at  all— crossed  the  great 
laTile-lond  of  Becrshcba — and  then  mouDtcd  the  barrier  of  the  fa  ilia 
of  Judah — and  tlience  have  Iweti  mounting  ever  aince.  Ilehron  ia,  in 
f:ict,  only  five  hundred  feet  lower  tlian  Snowdon.  How  well  one 
andeiBt&ndg  the  expression,  "Tbey  vent  down  into  Egypt" 


XX. — UBDRON. 

Thia  afternoon  (Good  Friday)  we  walked,  under  the  guard  of  the 
Quarantine,  around  tlie  western  hills  of  Hebron.  There  iv«8  little 
to  add  to  the  first  inipTe-isiona,  except  the  deep  delight  of  trejiding 
the  rocks  and  drinking  in  the  view  which  had  been  trodden  by  the 
feet  and  met  the  eyes  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Kings.  I  observed,  Ivo. 
for  the  first  lime  the  enclosures  of  vine_\-ards  with  stone  walls,  nnd 
towers  at  the  corner!)  for  guards.  Tht.<t  was  the  6rst  exemplification 
of  the  Parables.'  The  hills,  except  where  occtipieil  by  vineyards  and 
ohre-gi-oves,  are  covered  with  disjoiijted  rocks  and  grass,  such  as 
brought  back  dim  visions  of  Wales.  In  that  basin  which  lay 
Bmongst  them,  what  well-springs  of  thought  spring  up:  numeroos 
as  tlmse  literal  welln  and  Springs  with  which  the  whole  ground  of 
the  hills  themselves  is  penetrated.  One  that  moat  strangely  struck 
me,  was,  that  here  lor  the  first  time  was  heard  ttic  great  ^ncral 
dirge  over  Ahner,  whose  last  echo  1  had  heard  in  St.  Paul's 
Oathodral  over  the  grave  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  And  mar- 
vellous, too,  to  think  that  within  the  massive  enclosure  of  that 
Mosque,  Uta.  possibly,  not  merely  the  bst  dust  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac,  but  tlie  very  body — the  mumiiu' — the  embalmed  bones  of 
Jacob,  brought  in  solemn  state  from  Kgypt  to  tJiis  (as  it  then  was) 
lonely  and  beautiful  spot.  And  to  the  east  was  the  height,  the  tra- 
ditional spot  whence  Abraliam  saw  the  smoke  of  Sodom  rising  out 
of  the  deep  gulf  between  the  hill»  of  Engtdi  and  the  arauitains  of 
Moab. 

XX. — APPROACH  TO  JERUSALEM. 

In  a  long  line  of  horses  and  mules,  we  qnittijd  Hebron. 

Two  more  relics  of  Abraham  we  saw  after  leaWng  the  masfjao 
The  fir^t  wns  the  beautiful  ami  massive  oak  on  ita  greenRward, 
called  by  his  name,  and  which,  with  two  or  three  near  it,  at  least 
enables  ono  to  figure  the  scene  in  Genesis  xviii.,  and  to  under- 
itand  why  it  is  that  the  spot  was  called  "  the  oaks''  imis- 
tmnslatcd  "  the  plain*')  of  Mamrc.'  Whether  this  be  the  exact  spot, 
nr  even  the  exact  kind  of  tree,  seems  doubtful ;  for  the  next  chjeot 
wc  saw  was  one  of  those  solid  nnd  vast  enclosures,  now  beginning  to 
be  so  fiumliar ;  which  cccus  tc  coincide  with  the  account  of  the  plaor 

'  6m  ChJti-ttm  a.  nad  XIII       *  Qtu.  zia  18;  xrSL  1.    Sm  Ob«ptbr  11  p.  810. 
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wbicli  Joscpbos  montioiiA  aa  the  !iito  of  whit  he  calU,  not  tiic  oak. 
jut  the  tcrobinlh,  of  Abrabam.'  Ilovrever,  ib^rv  was  the  wide 
Bceaer^,  the  viueynnia,  too,  with  thoir  towcr-i,  Tvacliing  down  on 
every  6uh  of  the  vaUhy  of  Eshcol,  whonoe  camo  the  f.»atou3  cluster' 
aud  the  red  unemones,  and  white  maes  on  their  hriitr-tnuhea.  Next 
in  one  of  thoac  gruy  aud  green  viilleyH — fur  these  are  the  predotiiintint 
ei>loars — appearod,  one  below  tbe  other,  the  three  pools  of  Roloraon^^ 
I  must  again  say  *'  vonemhk'."  for  I  know  no  other  word  to  il<»crib6 
that  aimpio,  nuwAivo  archite<:iare  in  ruin,  yet  not  in  ruin — the  "'  pools 
of  water  that  he  miidc  to  water  therewith  tlie  woo<l  timt  bringeth  fi>rth 
trees,"  and  then*  are  the  very  g-anlens,  not  now.  indeed,  bentttiful 
as  when  he  came  out  in  state  aa  Jo&cphus  dodcribcs,  with  h'n  j^jld- 
jwdcred  Hcr\*ants,'  to  seo  them,  but  tuarkefl  by  the  long  windiiiz 
lie  of  Urtas — green,  and  freab.  and  winding  aa  a  riTcr — which 
leads  u>wanU  .TeriLsalein.  And  alon^  the  mountain  side  runs  the 
water  through  the  channel  begua  by  hira,  but — strange  coujunctioD 
— restored  by  Pontius  Pilate.' 

ZXtL — FIRST   VlKVf   OP   BKTin.BHBM. 

Far  away  to  the  ea3t  Tism  the  ronical  *hilU  where  Herod  died,  an-^ 
now  we  mount  the  ridge  of  which  ttiat  hill  ia  the  eastern  extremity, 
and  rrowning  the  crest  of  the  opposite  ridge  is  a  long  line  of 
houses,  with  the  uinjsivc  and  lofty  cunvent.  Tbere  was  a  slioui 
which  ran  down  the  long  Ble  of  horsemen,  followed  by  deep  silence 

"BST1II.KHE.M-' 

It  is  a  wild  bleak  hill,  amidst  hills  equally  bleak — ^if  bleak  may 
be  applied  to  hills  which  are  terraced  with  vineyards ;  in  autama, 
of  course,  rich  and  green,  and  which  no\T  in  part  wave  with  corn. 
One  only  green  plain,  I  bclieiT  of  grass,  hanf»8  botiind  the  towu. 
But  what  most  arrests  the  eye  is  the  elevatiuu  of  the  whole  place, 
anJ.  above  all,  tliiit  most  striking  feature,  which  was  to  me  quite 
unexpL'cted. — the  imraeiuiti  wall  uf  the  mountains  of  Mo&b  seeming 
to  overlumg  tlie  lower  hills  of  Judah,  from  which  tbey  are  only 
separ;itod  by  thit  deep  mysterious  gulf  of  the  Dead  Sea^  WeU 
might  Moses  from  their  summits  overlook  the  Promised  X^and.  Welt 
might  Orpab  i-cturn  as  to  a  ne:ir  country — :ind  Naomi  l>e  remtuded 
of  her  sorrows  Well  migbt  her  descendant  David  choose  their 
heights  as  the  refuge  for  his  aged  parents  when  Bethlehem  was  no 
longer  safe  for  them. 

Of  the  one  great  event  of  Bethlehem  you  are.  of  course,  reminded 
by  the  enormous  convent — or  convents,  Latin.  Greek,  and  .\rmeiiiiiu 
— clustering  round  the  church,  which  h  divided  amongst  tht-m  in 
difiijreat  compartments.     The  original  nave  of  Helena— which  is  tht 
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prototype  of  the  Roman  St.  Paul's,  and  of  St.  Apollinaris  of  lUvenna 
— auJ  ibe  subWrrancan  church,  ore  aJouc  id  couunon.  WTiolher  the 
Cave  of  the  Xativky  be  geniiiuu  or  not.  yet  there  is  the  deep  inlcret^l 
of  knoiYing  that  it  is  tlic  oldest  special  locality  fixed  upon  by  the 
Christian  Church.  Befom  the  Sepulchre,  bofore  tlio  Church  of  tJic 
Aflconaion,  before  any  of  the  other  counile.%}  scones  of  our  Saviour' -i 
life  had  been  localiiw*!.  the  famous  piu^gc  in  Justin  Martyr  proves 
that  the  cave  of  Bethlehem  was  already  known  and  reverenced  aa  the 
Bceno  of  the  Nativity.  And  ono  of  tbo  mtist  striking  inatoncos  of 
this  reverence  exist-*  in  a  cave,  or  rather  in  one  of  the  many  windiu;" 
cave!)  which  form  Uio  \Tiult«  of  the  cliurch,  the  cell  where  Jerome 
lired  and  died,  that  he  mi^ht  bo  near  the  sacred  spot.'     .... 

I  have  said  one  is  reminded  of  the  Nativity  by  the  convent.  But, 
iu  trulh.  I  almutit  thiuk  it  didtr.icts  one  from  it.  From  the  fir^t  mo- 
ment that  tiiosc  towers,  iiud  liitU.  and  valleys  bun-it  upon  you.  there 
eoten^  the  one  prevailing  thought  that  now,  at  hwt,  we  are  indeed  in 
the  "Holy  Land."  It  pervades  the  whole  atmosphere — even  Darid 
tad  Uuth  wax  faint  iu  its  presence 

xxin. — prRST  VIEW  op  jerusai^m. 

Next  came  Rjichela  Tomb — a  modem  mosque,  but  the  site  must 
he  the  true  one— and  then,  far  on  the  top  of  the  liill  opposite 
Bethhtliem,  wua  the  Cunveut  of  Si.  Kliad,  suuti  from  Bethlehem,  and 
from  which  I  knew  we  t^hould  t^ee  Jerusalem,  It  is  the  unt)  place 
which  commands  the  view  of  both.  We  reached  the  spot  from  ita 
broken  ridge.  I  saw  u  wide  descent  aud  ascent,  aud  a  white  tine 
rising  high— of  I  knew  not  what  building.-* — but  1  knew  that  it  waa 
Jerusalem.  .  .  .  What  were  the  m:un  features  of  the  approach? 
First,  tliere  was  still  the  mighty  wall  of  Moiih ;  secondly,  there  waa 
•  the  broad  greeri  iipjjroach  of  the  valley  of  Ilephaim,-  ao  long,  so  broad. 
80  green,  that  it  almost  HecmeU  a  tmlural  cniraucc  to  the  city,  wlucb 
BtilT  remained  suapeiided,  as  it  were,  above  it — for  lliat  white  line 
kept  increasing  in  height  and  length,  as  we  neared  it  yet  saw  not 
the  deep  ravines  which  parted  us  from  it.  The  6ret  building 
which  catches  the  eye  id  the  piiboc  of  the  Armenian  Patriarch, 
Umd  the  castle,  tben  the  minaret  over  the  mosque  of  David.  The 
Mosque  of  Omar  and  even  the  Mount  of  Oliver  were  for  a  long  time 
ibut  out  by  the  llill  of  Kvil  Counsel,  which,  with  its  solitary  ttw* 


'  t  mv9  {tiiB  Inxfvl  apprDQcli  tbo  tuuoo 
trtiicb  u  DOW  aiiuUx  i^vva  to  it  by  tro- 
velk-iH.  But,  ID  fact,  it  U  tianlly  u 
"TnUoy," — being  moch  iDon  wliat  i« 
B«m  br  Ita  Amino  OMDO  "  KI-BoU'tt," 
—^m  pUo,— tbo  Haw  which  is  ittrw  to 


Ui"  phjaof  Codo-Syrio.    (Rlttcr;  Jorduu, 
p.  184.    8c«  Joih.  zi  17;  xH.  T.)    And 
UiRr»  ore  aouio  ronaoit*  ibr  fiadlog  di$ 
"  Valley  of  Reph&ioi"  I^Tllior  wo*.    S«^ 
TobUr'a  Umgebungen,  402. 

*  TluH  ia  itio  tradttiDiuil  treo  ou  wbick 
JoiLu  hnostd  bitDHoUl 
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before  us,  intercepted  all  to  the  east  High  beyoDd  towered  Raman 
(of  Benjamizi).  At  last  the  deep  descent  of  die  Valley  of  Hinnom 
appeared,  opening  into  that  of  Jehoshaphat  What  struck  me  as  new 
ukd  unexpected  was  the  rush,  so  to  apeak,  of  both  the  valleys  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  citr.  We  entered  the  Jafia  gate  stwut 
4.80  p.  M. 
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KambersxiiLl?— 20.    "And  Mosei  leirt  them  tofpyont  the  land  of  Canuii,uid 

■aid  nnto  them.  Get  voa  up  this  way  southwoni,  and  go  up  into  the  mountain  :  Hn<| 
MO  the  land,  what  it  is  ;  and  the  people  that  dwellelh  therein,  whether  they  be  atrons 
or  weak,  few  or  maoy^  and  what  the  land  is  that  they  dwell  in,  whether  it  be  good 
or  bad ;  and  what  cities  they  be  that  they  dwell  in,  whether  in  tents,  or  in  itrong* 
holds  ;  and  what  the  land  \'s,  whether  it  be  fat  or  lean,  whether  there  be  wood  thereui 
or  not    And  be  ye  of  good  courage,  and  bring  of  the  fruit  of  the  land." 

Dent.  i.  7.  "Tarn  vou,  and  tnke  your  joiimejr, and  go  to  the  monntof^heAinor* 
Ites,  and  unto  all  the  places  nigh  thereunto,  in  the  '  d««ert,'  in  the  '  monntnin,'  and  in 
the  '  low  country,'  and  in  the  south,  and  by  the  sea-side,  to  the  laud  of  the  CuManit«i, 
and  UDto  Lebanon,  unto  the  great  river,  too  river  Euphmtci." 
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Qouenl  fcatorw. — ^Tlw  tour  Kiveni  or  Syria:  the  OroDlea,  Ih©  leooiea,  the 
Bamdo,  thd  JoKDAX. — General  aspect  of  Palesttnei — L  Sediudon  of  Palestfiw 
IL  Bnultooas  auil  DBnownc&s  of  iis  t'-'irituiy.  III.  CcDiral  ntuation.  TV. 
XADd  of  ruiju.  V.  "I^od  of  milk  and  honey."  VL  T«ripty  of  dimate 
and  Blroclaiv.  YU.  Mouutainoua  character.  VIII.  Sceuery:  liDlii  and  val* 
ier^;  flowers;  tre«s:  codats,  oaks,  palou^  Hycaauirc«.  IX.  Gcologknl  S»tarei. 
1.  Spriagn  and  wetli;  2.  SopakbrM;  8.  OavM;  i.  NMural  Cuilotitioa  X 
QcQcrml  oonctusIUL 

Bbtr-EEN  the  great  pliiins  of  Assyria  and  the  ^^ 
shores  of  the  Medit^inancan  Sen,  a  hij^h  mountain  l^o*  "t 
tract  is  interposed,  reaching:  from  the  Bay  of  Issus 
to  the  Desert  of  Arabiii.  Of  this  the  northern  |uirt,  which 
consists  of  the  ranges  known  in  ancient  geography  under 
the  names  of  Amanus  and  Ca.«ius,  and  whirh  iiiohidea 
rather  more  tlian  half  Ihe  tract  in  question,  is  not  within 
the  limits  of  the  lloly  Land ;  and,  tliongh  belonging  to  the 
same  general  elevation,  i.s  distingtiished  from  the  southern 
division  by  strongly  maiked  peculiarities,  and  only  enters 
into  the  sacred  history  at  a  later  time,  when  its  connection 
with  any  local  scenes  was  too  slight  to  be  worth  dwelling 
upon  in  detail.  It  is  with  the  soutlicrn  division  that  we 
are  now  concerned. 

The  range  dindes  itself  twice  over  into  two  parallel 
chains.  There  is  fii-st,  the  main  chain  of  Lebanon, 
separated  by  the  broad  valley  commonly  called 
Coele-Svna ;  the  western  mountain  reaching  its  highest  ter- 
minxition  in  the  northern  point  of  Lebanon  ;  the  eastern,  in 
the  Houtlieni  point  of  Ilermon,     This  kst  point — itself  the 
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loftiest  summit  of  the  whole  range — agnin  breaics  into  twn 
ranges,  of  wliich  the  western,  with  the  exception   of  ono 
broad  de|>re8sion,  extends  as  far  as  the  Desert  of  8iuai;  the 
eastern,  as  far  ns  the  mountains  of  Arabia  Petrsea.     From 
TiM  Toor  this  chain,'  flow  fcur  rivers  of  uiequai  ait^^utude, 
*"*■'        on  which,  at  diiferent  timea,  have  sprcng  up  the 
four  ruling  powers  of  that  portion  of  Asia.     Lebanon  is,  in 
this  respect,  a  likeness  of  that  jirimeval  Paradise,  to  which 
its  local  traditions  have  always  endeavomod  to  attach  them- 
aelves.     The  Northern  River,  rising  from  the  fork 
of  the  two  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon, 
and  forming  tho  chamiol  of  life  and  civilisation  in  that 
northern  division  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  is  the 
Orontes, — the  river  of  the  Greek  kinij^om  of  Antioch  and 
Seleucia.     The   Western,   is   the   Litany,^   rising 
°^'  from  the  same  watershed  between  the  two  ranges, 
near  Baalbcc,  and  falling  into  the  Mediterranean,  dose  to 
Tyre, — the  river  of  Phcenicia     The  Kastern,  rising  from 
Anti-Lebanon  and  joined  by  one  or  two  lesser  streams,  is 
Th,      tho  modern  Barada,  the  Abana  or  Pharpar  of  the 
*'~**'     01(1  Testament — the  river  of  the  Syrian  kingdom 
of  D:imascus.     The   kingdoms   which   have   risen   in   tho 
neighbourhood  or  on  the  banks  of  these  rivers,  have  flour- 
ished not  simultaneously,  but  successively.     The  northern 
kingtlom  was  the  latest,  and  is  only  brought  into  connection 
with   the   Sacred   History,  as  being  that  from  which  the 
"  Kings  of  the  North"  made  their  descent  upon  Palestine, 
and  in  which   were   afterwards  founded  the  first  Gentile 
Churches.     It  was,  as  it  were,  the  halting-place  of  Chrl^- 
tiaiiity,  before  it  finally  left  its  Asiatic  home — beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Holy  Land,  yet  not  in  another  country  or 
climate ;  naturally  resting  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  on 
the  way  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  before  (to  use  the 


■  For  Ihe  dnteli  of  tlia  Four  lUrm, 

■eo    the    iiutroctiro   nota    oa  Syna   in 

KA|Mlwn'3  JS/iutinu^  vol,  U.,  SS7,   29S. 

'  Tlio  tlutailud  chMttCtOtffltics  of  OACb  will 

be  Kirvo  in  ClupUn  TIL  «ad  XIL 

*  OfWn  in  niod«ra  geognphy  nlted 
tbo  Ltmtti,  fhjm  a  Dodloa  ttuA  this 
WOB  to  iDcieut  turns.  Thu  aotica  u 
Sitter  hai  shown,  is  doabl^  ndrtsken. 
1    ^«    lAxiaj   bJu    no  aodmt    nuo^ 


«Bc«|ii  *'tbe  TrnoD  river."  2.  Tlie 
Dwne  of  LeoiUa  ncrcr  occurs  Id  anci^ot 
wrttef^  aad  u  a  nmlhsbn  with  t*;o 
geniUve  ease  of  It»e  nver  Leon  (Aiorrin 
m/Tiiu'n/  tx3fi>.ti^),  irhicit  is  ths  lumu 
giTen  by  Ploloiny  (v,  15)  lo  n  river 
bstffMQ  Stdoii  and  Bo/fvat.  ';itlter  tUs 
Bottronits  (AuUyX  of  ths  To  nvtni 
(Tsmar)     Bee  Bitter;  TjebtnoD,  p.  122. 
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Roman  poet's  expression  in  another  nnd  better  sense)  it 
joined  "  the  flow  of  the  Orontcs  into  the  Tiber."  The 
eastern  kingdom  of  Damascus  on  one  side,  the  western 
kingdom  of  Phoenicia  on  the  other,  claim  a  nearer  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  the  chosen  people  from  first  to 
last;  the  one,  as  the  great  opening  of  communication  witli 
the  distant  Eastern  deserts,  the  other  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean coaats.  The  Fourth  and  Southern  river,  which 
rises  in  the  point  where  Hennon  splits  into  its  two  parallel 
ranges,  is  the  River  of  Palestine — The  Jordan. 

The  Jordan,  with  ita  manifold  pecxiliarities,  must 
be  reserved  for  the  time  when  we  come  to  tspeak 
of  it  in  detail.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  throughout, 
that  this  river,  the  artery  of  the  wliole  country,  is  uniquo 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  ranges  of  the  Lebanon 
are  remarkable ;  the  courses  of  the  Orontcs,  the  Leontes, 
and  the  Barada,  are  curious ;  but  the  deep  depression  of 
the  Jordan  has  absolutely  no  parallel.  No  other  valley  in 
the  world  presents  such  extraordinary  physical  features, 
none  has  been  the  subject  of  such  various  theories  as  to  ita 
origin  and  character.  Huw  far  this  strange  conformation 
of  the  Holy  Land  has  had  any  extensive  influence  on  its 
history  may  be  doubtful.  But  it  is  perhaps  worth  observ- 
ing at  the  outset,  that  we  are  in  a  country,  of  which  the 
geography  and  the  history  each  claims  to  be  singular  of  ite 
kind : — the  history,  by  its  own  records,  unconscious,  if  on© 
may  so  say,  of  the  physical  peculiarity;  the  geography, 
by  the  discoveries  of  modern  science,  wholly  without 
regard,  perhaps  even  indiiferent  or  hostile,  to  the  claims 
of  the  history.  Such  a  coincidence  may  be  accidental; 
hut,  at  least,  it  serves  to  awaken  the  curiosity,  and  strike 
the  imagination;  at  least,  it  lends  dignity  to  the  country, 
where  the  Earth  and  the  Man  are  thus  alike  objects  of 
wonder  and  investigation. 

It  is  around  and  along  this  deep  fissure  that  the  liills  of 
western  and  eastern  Palestine  spring  up,  forming 
the  link  between  the  high  group  of  Lebanon  on  the 
north,  and  the  high  group  of  Sinai  on  the  south ;  forming 
the  mountain-bridge,  or  isthmus,  between  the  oceau  of  the 
Assyrian  Desert,  and  the  ocean  (as  it  seemed  to  the  ancient 
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world)  of  thft  Mediterranean,  or  "Great  Sea"  oi  the  wo«t 
Oil  the  one  side  of  the  Jordan  these  hills  present  n  mass  of 
green  pastures  and  forests  melting  away,  on  the  east,  into 
the  red  plains  of  the  llaunin.  On  the  other  side  they  form 
a  mass  of  fzmy  rock  rising  ahove  the  yellow  Desert  on  the 
south,  hounded  ou  the  west  by  the  lon^  green  strip  of  the 
niJiritinio  plain;  cut  asunder  on  the  north  by  the  rich  plain 
of  Esdraolou ;  rising  again  hcyond  Ksdraelon  into  the  wild 
eeenory  of  mount^iin  and  forest  in  the  roots  of  Lebanon. 

Each  of  these  divisions  has  a  name,  a  character,  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  a  history  of  ita  own.  which  will  best 
appeiir  as  wo  proceed.  But  there  are  features  more  or  less 
common  to  the  whole  country,  cspecinlly  to  that  portion  of 
it  which  has  been  the  chief  scat  of  the  national  life;  and 
tltcse,  so  far  as  they  illustnite  the  general  history,  must 
be  now  considered.  "The  Vine"  was  "brought  out  of 
Kgyi)t:"  what  was  the  laud  in  which  God  "prepared  room 
before  it,  and  caused  it  to  take  deep  root,"  and  "  cover  the 
*  mountains'  with  its  sliadow"  V 

I.  The  peculiar  charactenstic  of  the  Israelite 
ffooi^iho  people,  whether  as  contemplated  from  their  own 
■  ncjitni  sacred  records,  or  as  viewed  by  their  Gentile 
neighbours,  was  that  they  were  a  nation  secludodt 
set  apart,  from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  "  haters,"  it  waa 
said,  "  of  tiie  human  race,"  and  hated  by  it  in  return.  -  Is 
there  anything  in  the  physical  structure  and  situation  of 
tlieir  country  which  agrees  with  this  j)oculiarity  ^^  Look  at 
its  boundaries.  The  most  important  iu  this  respect  will  ha 
that  on  the  east.  For  in  that  early  time,  when  Palestine 
first  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  chosen  people,  the  East  was  stiU, 
the  world.  The  great  empires  which  rose  on  the  plains  of 
HesopotAmia,  the  cities  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris^ 
were  literally  then,  what  Babylon  is  metaphorically  in  tlie 
.Apocalypse,  the  rulers  and  corrupters  of  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth.  Between  these  great  empires  and  the 
people  of  Israel,  two  obstacles  were  interposed.  The 
first  was  the  eastern  Desert,  which  formed  a  barrier 
In  front  even  of  the  outposts    of  Israel — the  nomadic 

'  PiHln  taocx.  i — IQl  *  Sm  Riner;  Jordfti^  ppt.  1 — SL 


tribes  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan;  the  second,  the  vast 
fiHsiire  of  the  Jordan  valley,  which  must  always  liave 
acted  a3  a  deep  trench  within  the  exterior  rampart  of 
the  Desert  and  the  eastern  iiills  of  the  Trams-Jordanic 
tribes. 

^  Next  to  the  Assyrian  empire  in  strength  and  power, 
jtuperior  to  it  in  arts  and  civilisation,  was  Kgypt.  What 
was    there   on    the    southern    boundary   of   Palet^tine,    to 

H  necure  that  *Hhe  Eg3rptianfl  whom  they  saw  on  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  they  shouhi-  see  no  more  a^ain  ?'* 
Up  to  the  very  frontier  of  their  own  land  stretched  that 
"great  and  terrible  wilderness,"  which  rolled  like  a  sea 
between  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  valley'  of  the  Jor- 
dan. And  this  wilderness  itself — the  platform  of  the 
Tib — could  be  oidy  reached  on  itd  eastern  side  by  the 
tiemendous  pass  of  Akaba  at  the  southern,  and  of  SAfeh' 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  Ambah.  On  tliese,  the  two 
most  important  frontiers^  the  separation  was  most  com- 
plete. 

The    two    accessible    sides  were   the    west   and    the 
north.     But   the   west   was   only  accessible   by  sea,  and 

rwhen  Israel  first  settled  in  Palestine,  the  Mediterranean 
was  not  yet  the  thoroughfare  —  it  was  rather  the 
boundary  and  the  terror  of  the  eiwtern  nations.  It  is 
true  that  from  the  north-western  coast  of  Syria,  the 
Phoenician  cities  sent  forth  their  fleets.  But  thoy  were  the 
exception  of  the  world,  the  discoverers,  the  first  explorers  of 
the  unknown  depths, — and  in  their  enlerprisos  Israel  never 
joined.  In  strong  contrast,  too,  with  the  coasts  of  Kurope, 
fcind  especially  of  Greece,  Palestine  has  no  indentiitions,  no 
'wiriding  creeks,  no  deej)  havens,  such  as  in  am-iout,  even 
more  than  in  modem  times,  were  necessary  for  the  invitation 
and  protection  of  connnercial  enterprise.  One  long  line, 
broken  only  by  the  bay  of  Acre,  containing  only  three  bad 
harbours.  JoppJi,  Acre,  and  Cuipha — and  the  last  unknown 
:u  ancient  times — is  the  inhospitable  front  that  Palestine 
opposed  to  the  western  world.  On  the  northern  frontier 
the  ranges  of  Lebanon  formed  two  not  insignificant 
r^imparts.     But  the   gate   between   them  was  open,  and 

*  Sm  ChjtptAr  U  Part  li  pp.  ISO,  IdS. 
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through  the  long  valley  of  Coele-Syria,  the  hosts  of  Syrinn 
and  Assyrian  conquei'ors  aoconlingly  poured.  Tlicso 
were  the  natural  fortifications  of  that  vineyard  which 
was  "  hedjred  rtmnil  ahout"  with  tower  and  trench,  sea 
and  desert,  against  the  "boars  of  the  wood,"  and  "the 
beast  of  the  field." 

fiindi>K«  11-  In  Palestino,  a.<?  in  Greece,  every  traveller  ia 
SSl'wT  toT^  struck  with  the  .>iinaline88  of  tlie  territory.  He  ia 
'^^'  surprised,  even  after  all  that  he  has  beard,  at  pass- 
ing, in  one  long  day,  from  the  capital  of  Judn^a  to  that  of  ^M 
Siimaria  ;  or  at  seeing,  within  eight  hours,  three  such  spota,^V 
as  Hebron,  Bethlehem,  and  Jerusalem.  The  breadth  of  the 
country  from  the  Jordan  to  tlte  sea  is  rarely  more  than 
Fifty  miles.  Its  length  from  Dan  to  Ueersheba  is  about  a 
hundred  and  eighty  miles.  The  time  is  now  gone  by, 
when  the  grandeur  of  a  country  is  measured  by  its  size, 
or  the  diminutive  extent  of  an  illu.strious  people  can 
otherwise  than  enhance  the  magnitude  of  what  they  have 
done.  The  ancient  taunt,  however,  and  the  facts  which 
suggested  it,  may  still  illustrate  the  feeling  which  appears 
in  their  own  records.  The  contrast  between  the  littlenosa 
of  Palestine  and  the  vast  extent  of  the  empires  which 
hung  upon  its  northern  and  southern  skirts,  is  rarely 
absent  from  the  mind  of  the  Prophets  and  Psalmists. 
It  helps  them  to  exnlt  their  sense  of  the  favour  of  God 
towards  their  land  by  magnifying  their  little  hills  and 
dry  torrent-hods  into  an  etiuality  with  the  giant  hills  of 
Lebanon  and  Hernion  and  the  sea-like  rivers  of  Meso-^^l 
poiamia.'  It  also  fosters  the  consciousness,  that  they^l 
were  not  always  to  be  restrained  within  these  eai-thly 
barricre — *'Tho  place  is  too  .strait  for  me;  give  me  place 
where  I  may  dwell."  Nor  is  it  only  the  snudlness,  but  the 
narrowness,  of  the  temtory  which  is  remarkable.  Fifni 
almost  every  Iiigh  point  in  the  country,  its  whole  breadth 
is  visible,  from  the  long  wall  of  the  Moab  hills  on  the  cast, 
to  the  Mediterranean  sea  on  the  west.     Whatever  may 


*  Cotapcn  Pi,  Irrii!.  16 ;  —  "Tbo 
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be  the  poverty  or  insignificance  of  the  Inndscnpe,  it 
is  at  once  relieved  by  a  glimpse  of  either  of  these  Iwo 
boimdaries. 

"Two  voices  arc  Uiere — odo  u  of  iho  sea, 
Ooo  of  tho  mouotsins," — 


anil  the  close  proximity  of  each — the  deep  purple  shade  of 
tho  one,  and  the  glittering  waters  of  the  other — ^makca  it 
always  possible  for  one  or  other  of  those  two  voices  to  be 
heard  now,  as  they  were  by  tho  Psalmist  of  old.  "  The 
strength  of  the  '  mountains  is  his  also — The  sea  ia  his,  and 
He  made  it."' 

Thus,  although  the  Israelites  were  shut  olT  liy  tho 
southern  and  eastern  desorti!  from  the  siuTounding  nations, 
they  yet  were  always  able  to  look  beyond  themselves. 
They  had  no  connection  with  either  tho  cMslcni  onipirca^ 
or  the  western  isles — but  they  coidd  not  forget  them.  As 
in  the  words  and  forms  of  their  worship  they  were  con- 
stantly reminded  how  they  had  ontro  been  sti-nngci-s  in 
tlio  laud  of  Kgypt ;  so  the  sight  of  the  hills  be^'ond  llio 
Jordan,  and  of  the  sea  beyond  the  Philistine  plain, 
were  in  their  daily  life  a  mernorial  that  they  were; 
there  secluded  not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  sake' 
of  the  world  in  whose  centre  they  were  set.  The  moun- 
tains of  Gilcad,  and  on  the  south,  the  long  ridges  of 
Ambia,  were  at  hand  to  remind  them  of  those  distant 
regions  from  which  their  first  fathers  Abrahnm  and 
Jacob  had  wandered  into  the  countrv.^from  which  *'  the 
camels  and  di-omedarics  of  Midian  and  Ephah"  wove  oiico 
again  to  pour  in.  The  sea,  whitening  then  as  now  with 
the  ships  of  Tarshish,  the  outline  of  Chittim  or  Cyprus' 
just  visible  in  the  clear  evening  horizon,  must  have  told 
them  of  the  western  world  where  lay  the  "  isles  of  tlic 
Gentilcy,"  which  "should  come  to  their  light,  and  kings  to 

the  brightness  of  their  rising Who  arc  these  ihnt  lly  us 

a  cloud,  and  as  the  doves  to  their  wijulows  ?  Surely  the 
isles  shall  wait  for  me,  and  the  ships  of  Tarshish  first."' 


,  *  See  dupter  XIL 


Pk.  xot.  4,  B. 


•  I«o.  131.  3.  8,  9, 
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The  very  name  of  the  "  west"  wa.s  to  them  "  the  sea  ;"^ 
ami  it  is  not  merely  ;i  poetic  imago,  but  a  uatiirul  roQex- 
of  their  whole  history  and  eiiuation.  that  tho  great  revela- 
tion of  the  expansion  of  the  Jewish  systeiji  to  meet  the, 
wants  of  all  nations  should  have  been  made  to  tho  ApostloJ 
on  the  house-top  at  Jaffa — 


'*  Wlieu  oVr  tbo  glgwiag  westoni  mail) 
lita  wistfol  brow  vtu  upward  railed; 
Wbefffl^  lEIco  u)  ao^'a  tnun, 
Tho  bunUabed  water  biased."* 


■lIlUtlOIL 


m.  This  leads  us  to  another  point  of  view,  in  which  tho 
contrti  siLuution  of  Palestine  is  remarkably  bound  up  with 
its  future  destinies.  "  I  have  set  Jeru.salem  in  tho 
mid.st  of  the  nations  and  countries  that  arc  round  about 
her."  In  l:iter  times  thus  passage  was  taken  in  the  literal 
sense  that  Palestiuc,  and  Jerusalem  especiall}',  was  actually 
the  centre  of  the  earth' — a  belief  of  which  the  memorial  is 
yet  preserved  in  the  large  round  stone  still  kissed  de- 
voutly by  Greek  pilgriuis.  in  tlieir  purtioii  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulclu^.*  It  is  one  of  the  many  instances 
in  which  the  iimocent  fancy  of  an  earlier  faith  has  been 
set  luside  by  the  discoveries  of  later  science.  In  the 
East  probaljly  there  are  still  many  points  of  this  kind 
whicli  have  been  long  suiTondercd  in  the  more  stirring 
West.  But  there  was  a  real  tnith  in  it  at  the  time  that 
the  Prophet  wrote,  whicli  the  subsequent  course  of  his- 
tory makes  it  now  dilUcutt  for  us  to  realize.  Palestine, 
though  now  at  the  very  outskirts  of  that  tide  of  civilization 
which  has  swept  far  into  the  remotest  Wesl^  w;us  then  tho 
vanguard  of  the  eastern,  and  therefore,  of  the  civilised 
world;  and,,  moreover,  stood  midway  between  the  two 
great  seats  of  ancient  Empire,  Babylon  and  Kgypt.  It 
was  on  the  high  road  from  one  tu  the  other  of  these 
mighty  powers,   the  prize  for  which  they  contended,  tho 


'  The  Hdww  "Jum."  in  both  "the 
aca"  and  "  lliu  wi'flt."     See  AviK-ndIx 

•  Otifutlifla  Ye»r.  Monday  in  KhAbt 
wodL    Seo  ClLiplor  VL 

■  Ewrk.  V.  S  See  Iha  quola- 
ttooi     (rom     Jcrom^    Tiieodont,     ami 


Klindii,   in   BeUnd'i  Palectitif^  cnp.   x 

p.  Si. 

'  Tbe  aainn  belief  is  aoea  in  tlio  old 
medteval  m»TM  of  Uw  worlil — ftuclt  ai 
llut  oT  ttii)  Ui)i  vontury,  ^rv^cmv]  ia 
Uorafoni  CaUuKlnil 
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battlefield  on  which  they  fought — the  high  bridge,'  over 
which  they  asceuded  and  descended  respectively  into 
the  deep  basins  of  the  Nile  and  Euphrates.  Its  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  history  is  as  a.  halting-plac( 
for  a  wanderer  from  Mesopotamiii/  who  **  passed  through 
the  land,"  and  "  journeyed  going  on  sti  II  toward  the 
south,"  and  "  went  down  into  Egypt."  The  first  groat 
struggle  whicli  that  wanderer  had  to  maintain,  was  against 
the  host  of  Chedorlaomer,  from  Persia  and  from  Babylon. 
The  battle  in  which  the  latest  hero  of  the  Jewish  mon- 
archy perished,  was  to  check  the  advance  of  an  Egyp- 
tian king  on  his  way  to  contest  the  empire  of  the  then 
known  world  with  the  king  of  Assyria  at  Carcheniish.* 
The  whole  history  of  Palestine,  between  the  return  from 
the  Captivity  and  the  Christian  sera,  is  a  contest  between 
the  "kings  of  the  north  and  the  kings  of  the  south''^ 
— the  descendants  of  Seleucus  and  the  descendants  of 
Ptolemy, — for  the  possession  of  the  country.  And  when 
at  last  the  West  begins  to  rise  as  a  new  power  on  the 
horizon,  Palestine  as  the  nearest  point  of  contact  between^ 
the  two  worlds,  becomes  the  scene  of  the  chief  conflicts  of 
Rome  with  Asia.*  There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world 
wliich  couM  exhibit  the  same  confluence  of  associations, 
that  wliich  is  awakened  by  the  rocks  which  overhang 
"the  crystal  stream  of  the  Bog  River,*  where  it  rushes 
through  the  ravines  of  Lebanon  into  the  Mediterranean 
sea;  wiiere  side  by  side  are  to  be  seen  the  hieroglyphics 
of  the  great  Rameses,  the  cuneiform  characters  of 
Sennacherib,  and  the  Latin  inscriptions  of  the  Emperor 
Antoninus.^ 

rV.  This  is  the  most  convenient  place  for  noticing     l«ij 
a  peculiarity  of  the  present  aspect  of  Palestine,  ""^'" 
which  though  not,  properly  speaking,  a  physical  feature,  is 
so  closely  connected  both  with  its  outward  imagei-j'  and 


*  Sec  Hitter'*  IntCTMtiiiff  l«cturo  oo 
&6  .TonliiQ  aud  tho  Dead  Sen,  Boiiia, 
1850,  pL  8. 

*  OeDSda  xS.  G,  9,  10. 

*  2  Kla^  xxm.  39.  8  Clutm.  xxxv. 
10-34. 

*  DatLzL«,ft 

*  TUi  mliteooe  of  Faleitiiw  >Uor^ 


DAtolT  to  the  oDoquoron  flom  tite  East 
and  'ttom  the  wcat,  li  -voU  jut  In 
Salvador's  DomiHoiioit  RomaWy  toI  L 
p.  63. 

*  l^iA  NVihr-ol-Kclb,  jost  abore  Buf- 
rout    See  Chaptw  VL 

""  See    Bitter,    Latjanoo,    pp.    631  — 

ua. 
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with  its  general  situation,  that  it  ciinnot  be  omitted.    AbOT0 
all  other  countries  in  the  worhj,  it  is  a  Landof  Jiuiia,     Iti»» 
not  that  the  particular  ruins  are  on  a  scale  equal  to  those  of 
Greece  or  Italy,  &till  less  to  those  of  Egypt.    But  there  is 
country  in  which  thoy  arc  so  numerous,  none  in  which  thej 
hear  80  large  a  proportion  to  the  Tillages  and  towns  still 
in  exist<*i*re.     In  Jud:ea   it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  whilst  for  miles  and  miles  tliere  is  no  appearance 
of  present  life  or  habitation,  except  the  occasional  goat- 
herd on  the  hill  side,  or  iKithering  of  women  at  the  welU^i 
there  is  yet   hardly  a  hill-top  of  the  many  within  sigbrl 
which  is  not  covered  by  the  vestiges  of  some  fortress  or  city 
of  former  a^i's.     Soineiimes  they  are  fragments  of  ancieatj 
walls,  sometimes  mere  foundations  and  piles  of  stone,  but 
always  enough  to  indicate  signs  of  human  habitation  and 
civilisation.     Siioh  is  the  case  in  Western  Palestine.     In 
Kju'terii  Palestine,  and  .sliU  more  if  we  include  tlie  llanran 
and  the  Lebanon,  the  same  picture  is'  continued,  although 
under   a   somewhat   dilforent    aspect.     Here   the   ancient 
cities  remain,  in  like  manner  deserted,  rniued,  but  standing; 
not  mere  masses  and   heaps  of  stone,  but  towns    and] 
houses,  in  amount  and  in  a   state  of  preservation  which 
have   no   parallel   except   in    the  cities    of   llcrcuhineum 
and    Pompeii,   buried   under   the    eruption    of   Vesuvius. 
Not    even    in    Rome    or    Athens,    hardly    in    Egyptian 
Thebes,   can  ancient   buildings  be  found   in  such  magni- 
tude  and   such    profusion    as    at    Baalbec,   Jerash,   and 
Palmyra,     No  where  else,  it  is  said,  can  all  the  details  of 
Human  domestic  architecture  be  seen  so  clearly  as  in  the 
hundreds  of  deserted  villages  which  stand  on  the  red  desert 
of  the  Ilanriln.     This  diOcrenco  between  the  ruins  of  the  two 
regions  o^  Palestine  arises  no  doubt  from  the  circumstanco^ 
that  whereas    Eastern   Syria   has   been  for   the  last  four 
hundred  years  entirely,  for  the  last  fifteen  hundred  yeara 
nearly,  deserted  by  civilised,  almost  by   barbarian,  man, 
Western  Palestine  has  always  been  the  resort  of  a  popula- 
tion which,  however  i-ude  and  scanty,  has  been  sufficiently 
numerous   and   energetic    to   destroy   and   to   appropriate 
edifices  which  in  the   less   frequented  parts  beyond   tin* 
Jordan  have  escaped  through  neglect  and  isolation. 
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But  the  general  fact  of  the  ruins  of  Palestine,  whethei 
erect  or  fallen,  remains  common  to  the  v^hole  country; 
deepens  and  confirms,  if  it  does  not  create,  the  impression 
of  age  and  decay,  which  belongs  to  almost  every 
view  of  Palestine,  and  invests  it  mth  an  ajtpearaiiRa 
which  can  be  called  by  no  other  name  than  vcncrabln. 
Moreover,  il  carries  us  deep  into  the  historical  pecu- 
liarities of  the  country.  The  ruins  we  now  see  are  of 
the  most  diverse  ages ;  Saracenic.  Crusading,  Komnn, 
Grecian,  Je\vish,  extending  perhaps  even  to  the  ohi 
Canaanitish  remains,  before  the  amval  of  Joshua.  Thi.s 
variety,  this  accumulation  of  destruction,  is  the  natnnd 
result  of  the  position  wliich  has  made  Palestine  for  so 
many  ages  the  thoroughfare  and  prize  of  the  world. 
And  although  we  now  sec  this  aspect  brought  out  in  a 
fuller  light  than  ever  before,  yet  as  Par  hack  as  the 
history  and  hnj^uago  of  Palestine  reaches,  it  was  fiimi- 
liar  to  the  inliabitants  of  tho  country.  In  the  rich  local 
vocabulary  of  tho  Hebrew  Iangun,i:^e,  tho  words  for  sites 
of  ruined  cities  occupy  a  remarkable  place.  Four  sepa- 
rate designations  are  used  for  the  seveml  stages  of  decny 
or  of  destruction,  which  were  to  be  seen  even  duiing 
tho  first  vigour  of  tho  Israelite  conquest  and  monarchy. 
There  was  the  rude  "  cairn,"  or  pile  of  stones,  roughly  rolled 
together.'  There  w.as  the  mound  or  heap  of  ruin,"  wlii(^h, 
like  the  Monte  Testaccio  at  Korae,  was  composed  of  tiio 
rubbish  and  d^'bris  of  a  fallen  city.  There  woro  tho  for- 
saken vilhiges,*  such  as  those  in  the  liuurnn,  when  *'  tho 
cities  wore  wasted  without  inhabitant  and  the  houses  with- 
out man," — "  forsn!;en,  and  not  a  man  to  dwell  therein.'* 
There  are  lastly,  true  ruins,  such  as  those  to  wliich  wo 
give  the  name — buildings  stjinding,  yet  shattered,  like 
those  of  Baalbec  or  Palmyra.** 


•  Oal,  "roUias-"  Such  wore  tha 
r.-unit  uvcT  AcVum  aqiI  Uio  Ring  of  Al ; 
JuMhiiA  vii.  36 ;  riii.  29. 

•  7H  **  boap."  Such  were  the  citim  no 
eiiJk.ll  ill  ()i«  ncif;ht>'>urhoo(l  of  EJu- 
bj-liHi :— To'inWb  {'gxek.  iu.  li).  Tol- 
hanai.  ot  Uwrcsha  (8zr.  ii.  &9.  Neli.  viL 
61),  Tel-nwIiUi  (do.  do.),  TeUaaar  (Ixn. 
rxxrii.  U).    Tho  word  hiis  Uivnco  piis»Hl 


into  Atflbfa:  u  tbs  cornmon  luuno  Tor  a 
"  hill," — ]Ti  which  aonse  it  noeuiH  (o  ba 
u«;d  ia  .Tosbiu.  xt  13,  "tlit*'  dUn 
ilmt  mood  itill  on  Uirir  -lifiLjiti* 
ttclim)." 

*  Azvbah,  "forsaken."  Iia.  \-i.  12;  xvil. 
2,  5;  Ixii.  12.    Jer  iv.  29.     Zt-iili.  ii.  iL 

*  Ai.    Three  towns  al  lout  w«ra  M 
called   (rom  this  cuvumMancoi     1,   Ai| 
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What,  therefore,  we  now  see,  must  to  a  certain  extent 
hare  been  seen  alwa^'s — a  country  strewed  witli  the  relics 
of  an  earlier  civilisation  ;  a  conntry  cxliibitin^  even  in  the 
first  dawn  of  history  the  theatre  of  successive  concjuests 
and  destruction — "  g^iants  dwelling  therein  of  old  time 
....  a  people  ^cat,  and  many,  and  tall.  ....  but  the 
Lord  destroyed  them  before  those  that  came  after  j  and 
they  succeeded  them  and  dwelt  in  their  stead."' 

V.  But  this  aspect  of  the  Ian*!,  winl.st  it  reminds  us  in 
some  respects  of  the  itlentity  u\'  its  present  appearance 
with  that  of  Uic  past,  reminds  us  still  more  forcibly  of  its 
dilforence. 

The  countless  ruins  of  Palestine,  of  whatever  date  they 
may  be,  iell  us  at  a  glance  that  we  must  not  judge  the  r©» 
Boiuces  of  the  ancient  land  by  its  present  depressed  and  do- 
fiohitc  state.     They  show  us  not  only  that  '*  Syr'in  might  sup- 
port tenfold  its  present  population,  and  bring  forth  tenfold  its 
pi*esent  produce,"'  but  that  it  actually  did  so.    And  this 
bringa  us  to  the  question  which  Easteni  travellers  so  often 
"Tt.«u.rf  *^*^»"'"*  ^^^  asked  on  their  return,  "Can  these  stony 
rjrwnj  •'"*  hills,  these  deserted  valleys,  be  indeed  the  Land  of 
Promise,  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ?" 
There   are   two   answers    to   this   question.      First,   as 
bus  just  been  observed,  the  conntry  must  have  been  very 
dilVercnt  when  every  hill  was  crowned  with  a   flourishing 
town  or  village,  from  what  it  is  since  it  ceased  to  be  the 
seiit  not  only  of  civilisation,  but  in  many  instances  even  of 
the  population   and   habitations   which  once   fertilised  it. 


foflb.  ril.   (ooinpRra  viiL   3A);    S.    \i<y 

'utMrim,    or    Hid,     '^ia    the    bonier    of 

Mualt;**   KuRtli.  xxxiii.  44;  and  3.  lim, 

ta  Uto  Bouth  or  Judab  (Joal).  xv.  29.) 

fXlte  "Arheii,"  m-  AMm.  the  ««rliest  En- 

P&abiuaUi  of  riiiltstia  (Deot.  il  23),  soem 

to  )iRTD  dorivixl  Uiplr  muDe  tmm  tills 

word — "The    dwcUein    in    roina."      To 

vUiA  fui  Hiitiquity  dooa  thi^  eany  ub  back. 

'^llliu  belbra  tlM  dtTS  of  IhOH  who  pr«- 

M  Um  PliitiBtlausl 

»  DdUt  IL  10,  12,  20.  21,  2J.  23. 

•  Report  of  Mr.  Moore,  OosiFul-Ocoe- 

ini  or  iipi*,  appendod  to  Dr.  Bowrng'a 

on  Iho  OninmemAl  Statistics  of 

Biffin,  pnsented  to  both  Houses  at  Pv- 


liamenL  (London,  1*40.)  Pp.  90—111. 
It  ia  DsedloBs  to  adduce  proofa  of  a 
fact  so  wd]I  ftttoBted,  both  by  oxinting 
TtatlgB^  ftnd  bj  unirersal  teotimotiv, 
OB  the  populoiuneRS  of  Snia,  not  only 
in  the  times  of  the  Jewish  monaroby, 
but  or  the  Qroolt  kingdoai,  Iho  Uoman 
empire,  and  the  muldk  iffos.  Sut 
■ny  OUR  wbo  vridim  to  hw  Uto  aivu- 
mini  drawn  out  tn  dolaiL  vill  find  ii  la 
the  3rd,  4Ui,  and  fltli  oltnpUTt  or  K<mUi'i 
lAod  oi*  liniel, — B  boc^  diH£igur»l  irid<.<cd 
"by  aa  ertravagant  stai  unterjihie  the- 
ory, but  oontntaiiig  much  useful  iulcrm* 
tion. 
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"The  entire  destniction  of  the  woods  which  one© 
covered  the  niounUiins.  and  the  utter  neglect  of  the  ""■'* 
terracos  which  supported  the  soil  on  steep  declivities,  have 
piven  full  scope  to  the  mins.,  which  have  left  many  tracts  of 
bar*}  rock,  where  formerly  were  vineyards  und  cornfiehls."' 
It  13  probable  too  that,  as  in  Europe  generally,  since  the 
disjippearnnee  of  the  German  forests,  and  in  Greece,  since 
the  fall  of  the  plane-trtjcs  which  once  nliaded  the  haie 
landscape  of  Attica,  the  gradual  cessation  of  rain  pro- 
duced by  this  ]ofis  of  vegetation  lias  exposed  the  country^H 
in  a  greater  degree  than  in  early  times  to  the  evils  ofS 
drought.  This  at  least  is  the  effect  of  the  testimony  of 
residents  at  Jerusalem,  within  whoso  experience  the 
Kedron  has  recently  fur  the  (irst  time  flowed  with  & 
copious  torrent,  evidently  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
enclosures  of  mulberry  and  olive  groves,  made  within  the 
Ust  few  years  by  the  fireek  convent,  and  in  themselves 
a  sample  of  the  difl'erent  aspect  which  such  cultivation 
more  widely  extetiiled  wonld  give  to  Ihc  whole  countiy. 
The  forest  of  Uaroth,  and  the  thicket-wood  of  Ziph,  in 
Jndsea  ;*  the  forest  of  IJethel  f  the  forest  of  Sharon  ;* 
the  forests  which  gave  their  name  to  Kiriath-jearim,  "  the 
city  of  forests,"*  have  long  disappeared.  Palm-trees, 
which  are  now  all  but  unknown  on  the  hills  of  Palestine, 
formerly  grow,  as  we  shnll  presently  see,  vnih  m3'rtlcs 
und  pines,  on  the  now  almost  barren  slopes  of  Olivet  j 
and  groves  of  oak  and  terebinth,  though  never  freqnent> 
miLst  have  been  certainly  more  rnmmon  than  at  present. 
The  very  labour  which  was  expended  on  these  barren 
hills  of  Palestine  in  former  tiroes,  has  increased  their 
jjrescnt  sterility.  The  natural  vegetation  has  been  swept 
away,  and  no  human  cultivation  now  occupies  the  terraceft 
which  once  took  the  place  of  forests  and  pastures.* 

Secondly,  even  without  such  an  effort  of  imapina-  witu""*^ 
tion  as  is  required  to  conceive  an  altered  state  of  °^^' 


■  Dr.  OUn*!!  IVbtpIb  Id  the  Faiit,  vol 
U  428.  The  whole  pmonge  in  worth 
perasikl,  u  ft  cftlm  And  dear  iFtAtement 
of  a  flomcwtut  entangled  and  d^licaU) 
qiKwdAn.  See  nlto  Capt.  Allen'i  Dead 
6e«,  it.  S80— 390. 

■  1  SattLXxii.  5;  uciil  IS. 


■  3  Kiagi^  il  34  :  1  Ssm.  sir.  SS. 
'  Soe  CfiapkM-  VI.,  ii. 

■  Compare  1  Sam.  rl.  31,  tU.  1.  Mid  1 
Chron.  xiJl  6,  wilh  Pb.  rxxxiL  6. 

*  This  la  well  put  In  Kfiitb'i  Und  ol 
bmelfikUd. 
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^opnUiion  nnd  civilisation,  it  is  enough  to  reniomb<^r  the 
itxud  situntion  of  Pulestiuc.  in  its  rcLition  to  the  surround- 
ing countries  of  tho  East.  We  do  not  sufficiently  bear  ir 
.mind  that  the  East,  that  i.s  the  country  between  the  Medi- 
^terrancun  and  the  table-lands  of  Persia,  between  the  Sahara 
and  the  Persian  gulf,  i&  a  waterless  desert,  only  diveraifind 
.tore  and  there  by  strips  and  patches  of  vegetation.*  Such 
^greon  spots  or  tracts, — which  are  in  fact  but  o;ises  on  a  large 
scale, — are  the  rich  plains  on  the  hanks  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
vTOAt-  Euphrates,  the  long  strips  of  verdure  on  the  banlis 
■'^'  of  the  Nile,  the  occasional  centres  of  vegetation 
in  Arabia  Felix  and  Iduratea ;  and,  lastly,  the  cultivated 
though  narrow  U^rritory  of  Palestine  itself  It  is  true  that 
as  romp.ired  willi  the  depth  of  soil  and  richness  of 
vegetation  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  or  with  the  carpet  of 
flowers  described'  on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar,  Palestine 
seems  poor  and  bare.  But  as  com])ared  with  the  whole 
surrounding  country  in  the  midst  of  which  it  stands, 
it  is  unquestionably  a  fertile  land  in  the  midst  of  barren- 
ness. The  impression  on  entering  it  from  the  south  has 
been  already  described'  The  Dc-^ert  often  encroaches 
upon  it — the  hills  of  Anti-Libanus  which  overhang  the 
phiin  of  Damascus,  and  those  which  bound  Judaea  on 
the  cast,  are  as  truly  parts  of  the  wilderness  as  Sinai 
itself.  But  the  interior  of  the  country  is  never  entirely 
'destitute  of  the  signs  of  life,  And  the  long  tracts  of  Esdra- 
elon,  and  the  sea-coast  and  the  plain  of  Gennesarcth,  are, 
or  might  be,  as  rich  with  gtirdons  and  with  cornfields  as 
the  most  favoured  spots  in  Egj^it.  And  there  is,  more- 
over, this  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  Palestine  from 
the  oidy  countries  with  which  it  could  then  be  brought  into 
comparison.  Chaldaea  and  Egypt — the  latter  of  course  in 
,rtu,  an  eminent  degree — depend  on  the  course  of  single 
rivers.  Without  the  Nile,  and  the  utmost  use 
of  the   waters   of  the   Nile,   Egypt   would   be   a   desert 


*  The  Emporor  Kkpoleon,  In  hin  re- 

tijurki  on  tlw  Bbort-lked  chsnwtcr  of 

^4jtbtlc  dyiukftiea,  McrilMs  U  to  the  tact 

^that    Asa    U    Kurroaaded    bj   deserta; 

rhich  funiish  a  neTsiMMuiag  aopplr  of 

bvbariaa  hordes  to  orerthron'  ttM  aeacs 


of  dr&lMd  povrex  reared  withio  tlieb 
reach.  (Jfiinimrvf.  Bug.  ^^n.  toL  fl 
366.) 

'  lAjard's  Nlciivoh  auj  Babylon,  pn 
26J,  313.  308. 
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But  Palestine  is  well  distioguished  not  merely  as  "  u  land 
of  wheat  and  barley,  and  vineti,  and  fig-trees,  and  pome- 
granates, of  oil-olive  and  honey,"  but  emphatically  aa  "  a 
y;Qod   Land,  a  land   of   brooks  of  water,  of  fountaiua  aud 
depths  tliut   sprinf^   out   of  •  plain^^'   and   '  mouuUuiLs'  " — 
*'  not  as  the  land  of  Egj'pt,  where  thou  sowedyt  thy  seed 
nnd  watorcdst  it  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs  :   hut 
as  a  land  of '  mountains'  and  *  phiins/  which  driidvcth  water 
of  the  rain  of  heaven."'    TMs  mountainous  character — this 
abundance  of  water  both   from  natural  springs  and  from 
the   clouds   of   heaven,   in    cuntradistinction    to    the   one 
uniform   supply   of   the   great  river ;    this   abundance  of 
"  milk"  from  its  "  cattle  on  a  thousand  bills,"  of  **  honey" 
from   its  forests  and   its    th^nny  shrubs,  was   absolutely 
peculiar  to  Palestine  amongst  the  civilised  nations  of  the 
East.     Fceblo  as  its  brooks  might  be, — though,  doubtless, 
thoy  were  then  more  frequently  filled  than  now — yet  still 
it  wjis  the  only  country  where  an  Eastern  couM  have  been 
familiar  with  the  image  of  the  Psjilmist :   "  He  sendeth 
tlie    springs    into    the    valleys,    which    run    among    the 
*  mounbiins.' '"      Those  springs  too,  however  short-lived, 
are  remarkable  for  their  copiousness  and  beauty.    Not  only 
not  ia  the  East,  but  hardly  in  the  West,  can  any  fount^iins 
and  sources  of  streams  be  seen  so  clear,  so  full-grown  even 
at  theu-  birth,  sis  those  winch  fall  into  the  Jordan  and  its 
Likes   through  its   whole   course    from    north    to   south. 
Wales  or  Westniorelimd  are,   doubtless,  not  regarded  as 
fertile   regions ;    and    the    green    fields   of    England,   to 
those   who   have   come   fresh    from    Palestine,   seem,    by 
way  of  contrast,  to  be  indeed  "a  land  of  promise. "     15ut 
transplant    Wales   or    Westmoreland    into    tbe   heart   of 
the  Desert,  and  they  would  be  far  more  to  the  inhabitant 
of  the  Desert  than  to  their  inhabitants  are   the   richest 
spots  of  England.     Far  more :  both  because  the  contrast 
is  in  itself  greater,  and  because  the  phenomena  of  a  moun- 
tain country,  with  wells  and  springs,  arc  of  a  kind  almost 
unknown  to  the  dwellers  in  tlie  deserts  or  river-plains  of 
tbe  East 
Palestine  therefore  not  merely  by  its  situation,  but  by 

'  Dcut  ra  7,  8;  li  10,  n.  '  r«.  civ.  10. 
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its  comparative  fertMily,  might  well  be  consi*1eped 
the  prize  of  the  Eiiatern  world,  the  possession  of  which 
was  the  mark  of  God's  peculiar  favoar ;  the  spot  for 
which  the  uations  would  contend :  as  on  a  smaller 
scale  the  Bcdouia  tribes  for  some  "diamond  of  the 
desert" — some  "  palm-grove  islanded  amid  the  waste." 
Ami  a  land  of  which  the  blessings  were  so  evidently 
the  gift  of  God,  not,  as  in  Egypt,'  of  man's  labour, 
which  also,  by  reason  of  its  narrow  extent,  was  so 
constantly  within  reach  and  sight  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Desert,  was  eminently  calculated  to  raise  the 
thoughts  of  the  nation  to  the  Supremo  Giver  of  all 
these  blessings,  and  to  bind  it  by  (he  dearest  ties  to  the 
land  which  he  had  so  manifestly  favoured.* 

VI.  With  these  gentler  incentives  to  religions  thought 
and  feeling  were  blended  the  more  terrible  as  well  as 
the  more  beautiful  forms  of  tropical  and  eastern  life. 

The  "  voice  of  the  Lord  "  made  itself  heard  in 
wid  storms,    bursting    suddenly   out   of   the    clear 

heavens,  preceded  by  violent  hurricanes, — the 
clouds  with  their  thick  darkness  almost  seeming  to 
touch  the  ground, — the  thunder,  heard,  not  as  with 
us,  in  short  and  broken  peals,  but  in  one  continuous 
roll,  as  if  joining  flash  to  (lash  without  interruption." 
"  He  bowed  the  heavens  and  came  down,  and  there  waa 
darkness  under  his  feet ...  He  rode  upon  the  wings  of 
the  wind  .  .  .  The  Lord  thundered  out  of  heaven,  and 
(he  Highest  gave  his  voice  ;  hailstones  and  coals  of 
fire  .  . .  Tlie  voice  of  the  Lord  dividetU  the  flames  of 
Are."* 

The  volcanic  phenomena  of  Palestine  open  a  question 
of  which  the  data  are,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  too 
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>  Compiirv  tbo  reraaricA  of  the  Tim- 
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imperfect  to  be  discussed  ;'  but  there  is  enough  in  the 
history  and  literature  of  the  people  to  show  that  there 
was  an  agency  of  this  kind  at  work.  The  valley  of  the 
Jordan  *  both  iu  its  desolation  and  vegetation,  was  one 
continued  portent ;  and  from  its  crevices  ramified  evea 
into  the  interior  of  Judiea  the  startling  appearances,  if 
not  of  the  volcano,  at  least  of  the  earthquake.  Their 
historical  cftcct  in  the  special  theatres  of  their  operation 
will  appear  as  we  "proceed  ;  but  their  traces  on  the  per- 
maneuL  feeling  of  the  nation  must  be  noticed  here.  The 
writings  of  the  Psalmists  and  Trophels  abound  with 
indications  which  escape  the  eye  of  a  superficial  reader. 
Like  the  soil  of  their  country,  lliey  actually  heave  and 
labour  with  the  fiery  convulsions  which  glow  beneath 
Ihoir  surface  ;  in  part,  it  may  be,  from  the  recollection 
of  the  older  catastrophe  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  but 
chiefly  from  more  recent  calamities,  especially  from  the 
great  earthquake*  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  which  coincides 
in  point  of  time  with  most  of  these  allusions.*  "  Ho 
looketh  on  the  earth,  and  it  trcmbleth  :  he  toucheth  tho 
'mountains,' and  the}' smoke." — "Therefore  will  we  not 
fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed."—"  The  mountains 
shall  be  molten  under  him.  and  the  valleys  shall  be  cleft 
as  wax  before  the  fire,  and  as  the  waters  that  are  poured 
down  a  steep  place." — "The  mountains  quake  at  him, 
and  the  hills  melt,  and  the  earth  is  burned  at  his  pres- 
ence ;  ,  .  his  fury  is  poured  out  like  fire,  and  the  rockg 
are  thrown  down  by  him." — "The  mountains  flow  down 
at  thy  presence,  as  when  the  melting  fire  burneth.  the 
fire  canseth  the  waters  to  boil."  The  Prophecy  of  Amos 
is  a  succession  of  earthquake-shocks.  The  thunder  o* 
the  first  "roar"  from  Jerusalem  awakens  him;  "the 
lion  hath  roared,  who  will  not  fear?    The  Lord  hath 


'  Sec  Brticle  Pa}eatine  in  Dr.  Smith's 
Dkhonitnr  of  Classical  GfOfjTinh}-;  ilio 
Ktiro's  Physical  Gmtfntphy  or  Wlciitiite, 
c.  iii. 
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iipokeo,  who  wffl  not  prophesy?'"    "The  day  of  the 

Lord  beoomes  darkncsa,  very  dark,  and  oo  lightness  in 

it"    The  land  heaves  like  the  rising  of  the  Nile  flood.' 

.The  "  waters  of  the  sea  "  rise,  and  are  "  poared  over  the 

'&ce  of  the  earth."* — The  most  ancient  and  the  most 

recent  of  these  conmkions  are  brooght  together  by  the 

Jinks  of  this  mysterious  agency.     "I  have  overthrowa 

'»ome  of  you,  as  God  overwew  Sod^ym  and  Gcmorrak, 

and  ye  were  as  a  Qrebrand  ptaeked  oot  of  the  bnming."* 

,Th«  temple,  the  ivory  palaces,  the  gateways  of  Bethel 

•  we  "arailten,''  "  shake,''  "  fall, '  perish,  and  come  to  an 

end  ;*  even  as  at  a  more  awfal  moment  by  a  like  coa- 

vulsion  "the  vail  of  the  Temple  "  at  Jerusalem  "was 

rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom/'" 

It  is  probable  that  nothing  conveys  to  the  human  mind 
[Ao  strong  a  sense  of  general  instability  and  insecurity 
r«s  tho  recurrence  of  earth(|uakc  ;  the  only  terror,  of 
which,  as  has  been  often  observed,  the  edge  is  sharpened, 
not  blunted,  by  familiarity.  "  Fear,  and  the  pit,  and 
the  snare,  are  upon  Lhee,  0  inhabitant  of  the  earth. 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  be  who  fleeth  from  the 
noise  of  the  fear  shall  fall  into  the  pit ;  and  he  that 
Cometh  up  out  of  the  midst  of  the  pit  shall  be  taken  in 
the  snare  :  for  the  windows  from  on  high  are  open,  and 
the  foundations  of  the  earth  do  shake.  The  earth  is 
utterly  broken  down,  the  earth  is  clean  dissolved,  the 
jarth  is  moved  exceedingly.  The  earth  shall  reel  to 
ond  fro  like  a  drunkard,  and  shall  be  removed  like  a 
coLtuge/ "  But  the  nerves  of  the  faith  of  Israel  were 
not  unstrung  by  shocks  which  to  them  rather  brought 
out  the  consciousness  of  that  which  was  immovable, 
"Therefore  will  wo  not  fear,  though  the  earth  bo 
moved,  and  though  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the 
midst  of  tho  sea," — "The  Lord  reigncih  ;  let  the  people 
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tremble  :  he  sitteth  between  the  cherubim  ;  let  the  earth 
be  moved."* 

VIL  What  has  been  already  said  is  enough 
to  indicate  the  extraordinary  variety  of  struc-  ^^^^ 
ture  and  temperature  exhibited  in  the  Holy 
Land.  It  is  said  by  Voincy,*  and  apparently  with 
justice,  that  there  is  no  district  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
which  contains  so  many  and  such  sudden  transitions. 
Such  a  country  furnished  at  once  the  natural  theatre 
of  a  history  and  a  literature,  which  was  destined  to 
spread  into  nations  accustomed  to  the  most  various 
climates  and  imagery.  There  must  of  course,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  much  in  the  history  of  any 
nation,  eastern  or  western,  northern  or  southern,  which, 
to  other  quarters  of  the  world,  will  be  more  or  less 
unintelligible.  Still  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  what- 
ever difficulty  is  presented  to  European  or  American 
minds  by  the  sacred  writings,  might  have  been  greatly 
aggravated  had  the  Bible  come  into  existence  in  a 
country  more  limited  iu  its  outward  imagery  than 
is  the  case  with  Palestine.  If  the  Valley  of  the  Nile 
or  the  Arabian  Desert  had  witnessed  the  whole  of 
the  sacred  history,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  how 
widely  separated  it  would  have  been  from  the  ordi- 
nary European  mind ;  how  small  a  portion  of  onr 
feelings  and  imaginations  would  have  been  represented 
by  it.  The  truths  might  have  been  the  same,  but 
the  forms  in  which  they  were  clothed  would  have 
afi'ected  only  a  few  here  and  there,  leaving  the  great 
mass  untouched.  But  as  it  is,  we  have  the  life  of  a 
Bedouin  tribe,  of  an  agricultural  people,  of  seafaring 
cities  ;  the  extremes  of  barbarism  and  of  civilisjition  ; 
the  aspects  of  plain  and  of  mountain  ;  of  a  tropical, 
of  an  eastern,  and  almost  of  a  northern  climate.  In 
Elgypt  there  is  a  continual  contact  of  desert  and  culti- 
vated land  J  in  Greece,  there  is  a  constant  intermix- 


*  Fa.  xhrl  9 ;  xdx.  I. 
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tare  of  the  views  of  sea  and  lauil ;  in  the  ascent 
and  descent  of  the  great  mountains  of  South  America 
there  is  an  interchange  of  the  torrid  and  the  arctic 
zonea ;  in  England,  (here  is  an  aUcnialion  of  wild 
hills  and  valleys  with  rich  fields  and  plains.  Bnt  ia 
Palestine  all  these  are  combined.  The  Patriarclis 
could  here  gradually  exchange  the  nomadic  life  for 
the  pastoral,  and  then  for  the  agficultnral,  passing 
almost  insensibly  from  one  to  the  other  as  the  Desert 
melts  imperceptibly  into  the  hills  of  Palestine.  Ish- 
mael  and  Esau  could  again  wander  back  into  the 
sandy  wa.ste  which  lay  at  their  very  doors.'  The 
scape-goat  conld  still  be  sent  from  the  tcmple-courta 
into  the  uninhabited  wilderness.*  John,  and  a  greater 
than  John,  could  return  in  a  day's  jonrney  from  the 
busiest  haunts  of  men  into  the  solitudes  beyond  the 
Jordan.*  The  various  tribes  could  find  their  several 
occupations  of  shepherds,  of  warriors,  of  traffickers,  ao 
cording  as  they  were  settled  on  the  margin  of  the 
Desert,  in  the  mountain  fastnesses,  or  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  sacred  poetry,  which  was 
to  be  the  delight  and  support  of  the  human  mind 
and  of  the  hu»nan  soul  in  all  regions  of  the  world,  era- 
braced  within  its  range  the  natural  features  of  almost 
every  country.  The  venerable  poet  of  our  own  moun- 
tain regions  used  to  dwell  with  genuine  emotion  on 
the  pleasure  he  felt  in  the  reflection  that  the  Psalmists 
and  Prophets  dwelt  in  a  mountainous  country,  and 
enjoyed  its  beanty  as  truly  as  himself.  The  devotions 
of  our  great  maritime  empire  find  a  natural  expression 
in  the  numerous  allusions,  which  no  inland  sititation 
could  have  permitted,  to  the  roar  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  breakitig  over  the  rocks  of  Acre  and  Tyre, — "  the 
floods  lift  up  their  voice,  the  floods  lift  up  their  waves," 
— the  "great  and  wide  sea."  whose  blue  waters  conld 


>  See  Chapter  L,  Part  ii.  p.  166.  
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seen  from  the  top  of  almost  every  mountain,  "  wherein 
are  things  creeping  innnmerahle.'*  There  go  the  Phoe- 
uiciun  '*  ships"  Avith  their  white  sails,  and  "  there  is 
that  Levinthan,"  the  monster  of  the  deep,  which  both 
Jewish  and  Grooiin  fancy  wna  wont  to  place  in  the  inland 
ocean,  whieh  was  to  them  aU,  and  more  than  all,  that  the 
AtLnntio  is  to  us.  Thither,  *•  tliey  went  down"  from  their 
mountains,  and  ^'did  their  buBiuesB  in  ships,"  iii  the  "great 
watei-s,"  and  saw  the  "  wonders'  of  the  "  deep ;"  and 
along  those  shores  were  the  "  havens,"  few  and  far  between, 
*'  where  they  would  bo"  when  '*  the  storm  became  calm,  and 
the  waves  thereof  were  slill.*'^  And  with  these  milder,  and  to 
OS  more  familiar  images,  were  blended  the  more  tembie.  as 
well  as  tile  more  beautiful  forma,  of  tropical  and  eastern  life. 
There  was  the  earthtiuake  and  possibly  the  volcano,  "  U© 
looketh  on  the  earth  and  it  trcmbleth — lie  toueheth  tho 
mountains  and  Ihoy  smoke/''  "The  mountains  shall  be 
molten  under  Him,  and  tiio  valleys  shall  be  eleft  as  wax 
before  the  fire,  and  as  the  waters  that  are  poured  down  a 
steep  place.""  There  was  the  hurricane,  with  its  thick  dark- 
ness, and  the  long  continuous  roll  of  the  oriental  thunder^ 
storm.  '^  He  bowed  the  Heavens  and  cajoe  down,  and 
there  was  darkness  under  His  feet.  ...  He  rode  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wind.  .  .  .  The  Lord  thundered  out  of 
heaven,  and  the  Highest  gave  His  voice,  hailstones  and 
coals  of  fire.  .  .  .  The  voice  of  the  Ivord  dividelh  tlie  flames 
of  iire."^  Hermon,  with  his  snowy  summit  always  ia 
sight,  furnished  the  images  which  else  could  hardly  have 
been  looked  for, — "snow and  vapours," — -'snow  like  wool," 
**  hoar-frost  like  ashes" — "  ice  like  morsels. '*  From  the  jun- 
gle of  the  Jordan  valley  and  the  wild  mountjuns  of  Judah. 
came  the  "  lions  roaring  after  their  prey."*  And  thea 
again,  the  upland  hills  experienced  all  the  usual  alter- 
nations of  the  seasons  ;  the  "  rain  descending  on  the 
mown  grass,"  the  '*  early  and  Ihe  latter  rain,"  the 
mountains  "watered  from  His  chambers,  the  earth  satis- 
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fietl  with  the  fruit  of  His  works  ;"'  which,  though 
the  same  as  the  ordiuary  returns  of  a  European  climate^ 
were  yet  far  more  like  it  than  could  bo  found  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,  or  Assyria. 

Such  instances  of  the  variety  of  Jewish  experience 
in  Palestine,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  any  other 
country,  might  easily  be  multiplied.  But  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  its  fitness  tor  the  history  or  the 
poetry  of  a  nation  with  a  universal  destiny,  and  to 
indicate  one  at  least  of  the  methods  by  which  that 
desLiuy  was  fostered ;  the  sudden  contrasts  of  the 
various  aspects  of  life  and  death,  sea  and  land,  ver- 
dure and  desert,  storm  aud  calm,  heat  and  cold,  which, 
80  far  as  any  natural  means  could  assist,  cultivated 
what  has  been  well  called  the  "  variety  in  unity," 
60  characteristic  of  the  sacred  books  of  Israel ;  so 
unlike  those  of  India,  of  Persia,  of  Egypt,  of  Ara- 
bia. 

pairfjiw..  yill,  Amidst  this  great  diversity  of  physical  fea- 
cotlniry.  turcSjUndoubtcdl}' thc  ouc  whichmostprBvailsover 
the  others  is  its  mountainous  character.  As  a  general  rule, 
Palestine  is  not  merely  a  mountainous  country,  but  a  mass 
of  mountains,  rising  from  a  level  sea-ooast  on  the  west,  and 
from  a  level  desert  on  the  east^  only  cut  a.sunder  by  tlie 
valley  of  the  Jordan  from  north  to  south,  and  by  I  he 
valley  of  Jezreel  from  east  to  west.  The  result  of  this 
peculiarity  is,  that  not  merely  the  hill-tops,  but 
the  valleys  and  plains  of  the  interior  of  Palestine,  botli 
east  and  west,  are  themselves  so  high  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  as  to  partake  of  all  the  main  characteristicK  of 
mount-ainous  hirttory  and  scenery.  Jerusalem  is  of  nearly 
the  same  elevation  as  Skiddaw,  and  most  of  the  chief  cities 
of  Palestine  are  several  hundred  feet  above  the  Jlediter- 
raucan  Sea. 

I.   Many  expressions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa-     **^»"'' 
monts  have  immediate  reference  to  this  configuration  of  the 
couutry,  the  more  remarkable  from  its  ccntrast  witli  the 


>  I'M.  IxxlL  6i  dr.  13.    Compikre  Deut.  xL  U,  xxxIL  1, 


flat  from  which  it  rises  on  the  enst  and  south.  Thia  prf>- 
K'lbly  is  at  least  one  signification  of  tlie  eiirliest  name  hy 
which  not  Palestiiie  alone,  but  tJie  whole  chain  of  mountains 
of  which  it  is  an  offshoot,  was  called, — "  Amm,"  or  the 
"  highlands,"  as  distinguished  from  "  Canaan,"  "  tlic  low- 
Unda"  or  plain  of  the  seacoiist  on  the  west,  and  the 
*'  Bfcka"  or  great  plain  of  the  Me«opot:unian  dosorts  on 
tlie  east.  "  Arani"^  (or  ^Sz/ria,  the  word  by  which  the 
Greeks  translated  the  word  into  tlieir  own  langua^c)^  seema 
to  have  been  tlio  genenil  appellation  of  the  whole  sweep 
of  mountains  which  enclose  tl»o  western  plains  of  Asia, 
and  which  were  thus  designated,  like  the  various  ranges 
of  Maritime,  Graiau,  Pennine,  and  Julian  Alps,  by 
8onie  nllix  or  epithet  to  distinguish  one  portion  from 
another. 

However  this  may  he,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  in 
Palestine  we  are  in  the  "  Ilighlands"  of  Asia.  This  was 
the  more  remarkable  in  connection  with  the  IsraeUtes, 
because  they  were  the  only  civilised  mition  then  existing 
in  the  world,  which  dwelt  in  a  mountainous  country.  The 
great  stjites  of  Kgypt,  of  Assyria,  of  India,'  rose  in  tlie 
plains  formed  by  the  mighty  rivei-s  of  those  empires.  The 
mountjiins  from  which  those  rivers  descended  were  the 
haunts  of  the  barbarian  races  who,  from  time  to  tjmc, 
descended  to  conquer  or  ravage  these  rich  and  level  tracts. 
But  the  Hebrew  people  was  raised  above  the  other  ancient 


*  **  AjBQi-Kshafwn,"  "  tlio  highlftiids 
of  lh»  two  rivori"  (ibo  word  Uaos- 
L>tod  "  Mwopotamia'*  Uy  tliu  Greek, 
Um  Latin,  niul  tb«  GoglEab  vwdoaa), 
0«iL  xxir.  10,  DettL  xxitt,  4>  Judges 
UL  B,  1  Obron.  xix.  6,  ia  nppUed  to  tbe 
mountains  front  wludti  tlit>  Kiiplinte» 
aod  Tiffrit  ijsoe  into  the  plaio.  It  is 
Also  d\;ecribod,  in  Numb.  xxtiL  1,  u 
"Jnun,  Ibo  mountains  of  the  But." 
"  r«<lao-Aram"  b  "ttw  caltirat«d  ll«td 
Of  tho  tai^ilandg,"  Rcd.  xxv.  2t,  xzvili. 
S,  5,  0,  7,  xlriiL  7  ;  opfnan^ntlf  cither  an 
upUnd  Tale  in  Uiu  liiih,  or  a  fETtile  dis- 
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tliU  U  tho  Dieauiii];  of  "  Pailao,"  appe«ra 
both  from  iu  dcrivaiioD  fhioi  "  PAidab" 
**"  ploagh"— (aae  OeteiuoB,  in  w«>— 
■ad  froDi  tbe  equivaloot  "  Sadch"^ 
<*oii]tiTated  fleld"— amim, — osed  for  it 


io  Uosea  xii.  12  (iboagh  here  traoaUted 
'  country").  "  Aram  of  DamaBcna"  (3 
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'■\rMn  Maarfiah,"  "Aram  notb-Ilc- 
bob,"  To  Poleatina  itself  it  i»  novwr 
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st«nt  dt!«i;;niiUoii  of  the  uountrjr  by 
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fev  CtiapttT  VI. 
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ftfttea,  equally  m  Us  monil  an<]  in  iU  physical  relations. 
Prom  the  i>Hfif^rt  of  Arabi;!  tv  Hi;bron  ih  a  continual  awreut. 
anrl  from  that  ascent  there  is  no  descent  of  any  im|K»rtauee 
except  to  the  plains  of  the  .lonUn,  Esdraelon.  ami  t}ie 
coast.*  To  *'go  down  U\Ut  K;;yi»t,  to  "go  up  into  tiimum,'* 
were  expreBsions  &»  true  as  tbcy  are  frei]uent  in  the  account 
nf  the  Palriardial  migrations  to  and  fro  betttt'oii  the  two 
countries.  Kroni  a  mountain  sjinctiiiiry,  as  it  were,  Israel 
lookod  over  the  world.  "^^  The  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
boose,'* — "established  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains," — 
**  exalted  nbo\'e  the  hills,"  —  to  which  "  all  nations 
should  go  up,"*  wa«  the  image  in  which  the  prophets 
delighted  to  represent  the  future  jilory  of  their  country. 
When  •'  the  Lord  hud  a  coutrovorsy  with  his  people,"  it 
was  to  be  '*  before  tlie  mountains  and  the  hills,"  and  "  the 
strong  foundations  of  the  earth."'  When  the  messengers 
of  glad    ti<iin;;s   returned   from   the   captivity,  their   feet 

ere  ''beautiful  upon  the  mountains.'^  It  was  to  the 
*' mountains"  of  Israel  that  the  exile  lifted  up  his  eyes, 
HA  the  place  from  '*  whence  his  help  Lame."*  To  the 
oppressed  it  was  "  the  mountains"  that  brought  "ju<Ig- 
ment,  and  the  hills  righteousness."*  "  My  mountains" — 
"my  holy  mountain,"' — are  expressions  for  the  whole 
country,* 

One  striking  consequence  of  this  elevation  of  the     ^^  ^^ 
whole  mass  of  the  country  is  that  every  high  point  ^^•'"•'' 
in  it  oommaiids  a  prospect  of  greater  extent  than 
is  common  in  ordinary  mountain  districts.    On  almost  every 
eminence  there  is  an  opportunity  for  one  of  those  wide 
views  or  surveys  whicli  abound  in  the  history  of  Palestine, 
and  whu'.h,  more  than  anything  else,  counect  together  our 
impression  of  events  and  of  the  scene  on  which  they  were 
enacted.     There  are  first  the  successive  views  of 
Ahrahim ;   as  when  on  "  the   mountain  east   of 
Bethel,"  "  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  plaia  of 
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Jordan," — and  Abraham  "  lifted  np  his  eyes,  and 

looked  from  tlie  place  where  ho  was,  northward, 
and  southward,  and  eastward,  and  westward  ;"*  or  again, 
when  "  Abraham  looked  towards  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  .  .  . 
and  belield,  and  lo  the  sinok*"  of  the  country  went  up  as  the 
Bmoke  of  a  furnace;"  or  yet  a^in,  when  "he  lifted  up  his 
eyes,  and  saw  the  place  afar  off  in  the  land  of  Morinh."* 
Jn  the  later  history  there  is  unfolded  still  more  distinctly 
^^       the   view  of  Balaam  from  the  "  high  places  of 

Moab,"  where  "  from  the  top  of  the  rocks  he  saw,** 
"from  the  bills  he  beheld,"  not  only  "the  tents  of  Jacob" 
and  tlie  *'  tabernacles  of  Israel,"  with  their  futui-e  greatness 
rising  far  in  the  dij<tance,  but  the  surrounding  nations  also, 
whose  fate  was  interwoven  with  theirs — and  he  thought  of 
Edom  and  Soir,  and  "  looked  on  Amalok,"  and  "  looked  on 
the  Kenite. ""  And  close  upon  this  follows  the  view — tfee 
most  famous  in  all  time,  tlie  proverb  of  all  languages — 
when  from  that  same  spot — "the  field  of  Zophim  on 
^^         the  tep  of  Pisgah."^ — Moses,  from  "  the  mountain 

of  Nebo,  the  top  of  Pisgah,"  saw  "  all  the  land  of 
Giload  unte  Dan,  and  all  Naphthali,  and  the  land  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh,  and  all  the  land  of  Judah  unto  the  utmost 
sea,  and  the  south,  and  the  plaiu  of  Jericho,  the  city 
of  palm-ti-ees,  unto  Zoar."*  Such,  too,  in  vision,  was  the 
"  very  high  mountain,  in  the  land  of  Israel,"  from  which 
Ezekiel  saw  the  ''  frame  of  the  city,"  and  "  the  waters  issuiug 
to  the  cast  country,"  "  the  desert,"  and  "the  sea.""  Such — 
in  vision,  also — was  the  mountiin  "  exceeding  high,"  which 
•..J  nf  lu  I'evealed  on  the  day  of  the  Temptation  "  all  the 
Tmiiutkm.  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  theiu,"' 
Such — ^not  in  \*ision,  but  in  the  most  certain  realiiy,  was 
that  double  view  of  Jerusalem  from  Mount  Olivet — the 
first,  when,  at  the  sudden  turn  of  the  road  from  I'»ethany, 
•*  lie  beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  it,"  the  second,  when 
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"  He  sat  on  the  Moaat  of  Oliver,  orrr  againsi  tbe  Tenide," 
and  saw  those  ^great  build  in  <;«."' 

Other  prospects  such  as  of  Jacob  from  Mahanalm,  of 
Deborah  fVom  Moant  Tabor,  of  SolonoQ  from  Gibeoa, 
thoutrh  not  detailedf  ran  well  be  unagined ;  others^  >S*ib, 
though  belonging  to  later  times,  are  yet  fall  of  interest — 
the  view,  whether  historical  or  legendary,  of  Mahomet* 
over  DamaAcos:  the  view  of  Jerusalem,  as  Titos  saw  it 
from  the  heights  of  ScopoR,  or  as  it  burst,  eleven  centuries 
later,  on  the  Cnii>adtng  armies  at  the  same  spot,  or  as  the 
pilgriuiK  bnheUl  it  from  "  Montjoye."* 

To  all  these  I  slinll  return  in  detail  as  we  come  to  them 
in  their  several  localities.  No  other  hLstory  contains  so 
many  of  these  points  of  contact  between  the  impressions 
of  life  and  the  impressions  of  outward  scenerj'.  But, 
besides  this  imaginative  result,  if  one  may  so  say,  the 
mountainous  character  of  pHlestine  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  its  history,  both  religious  and  political. 

2.  The  infinite  multiplication  of  these  hills  renders  in- 
telligible  two  points  constantly  recurring  in  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  people — the  "fenced  cities"  and  the  TberewMd 
"  high  places."  From  the  earliest  times  of  the  oc-  **""' 
cu|)ation  of  the  country'  by  a  civilised  and  stationary  people, 
we  hear  of  the  cities  great  and  "walled  vp  to  heaven"  which 
terrified  the  Israelite  tspies;  of  the  "fenced  cities"  attacked 
by  Sennacherib,  of  the  various  hill-forts,  Jotapata,  Masada, 
Bether,  which  in  the  last  Jewish  wars  held  out  .ig:unst 
the  Roman  forces.  This  is  still  the  appearance  of  the 
existing  villages  or  ruined  cities,  chielly  indeed  in  Judaea, 
but  alrto  throughout  the  country,  in  this  i-espcct  more  like 
the  towns  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Italy — "  praa* 
ruptia  oppida  saxis" — than  those  of  any  other  country. 
A  city  in  a  valley,  instead  of  being  as  elsewhei*e  tlie  rule, 
is  here  the  exception ;  every  valley  has  its  hilJ,  and  on 
that  hill  a  city  is  set  that  "  cannot  bo  hid."  From  still 
earlier  times,  the  same  tendency  is  observable  in  their 
religious    history.      These    multiplied     heights    were    S9 
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many  natural  altars:  at  Bethel,'  on  Moriah,'  at 
Dan,"  at  Gibeon,*  on  Mount  Zion.'^on  Olivet,*  altars 
were  successively  erected.  The  national  worship  down  to 
the  time  of  Hozekiah  may  almost  be  siiid  to  huve  been  a 
relijrion  of  high  places.  There  was  no  one  heiglit  of  iUelf 
Buflicient  to  command  universal  acquiescence.  In  this 
equality  of  mountains,  all  were  alike  eligible. 

i-rink.!  3.  Again,  the  combination  of  this  ra:iss  of  hilla 
ilV'it"  with  ita  border  plains  and  with  the  deserU  from 
q»MU.  which  it  rises,  has  deeply  affcoled  it*  political  and 
military  hi.storj'.  The  allocation  of  the  particiihir  portions 
of  Palestine  to  it«  succe.s.sive  iiihabitanl-s,  will  best  appear 
as  we  proceed.  But  the  earliest  and  most  fundamental  dis- 
tributions of  territory  arc  according  to  the  simple  division 
of  the  country  into  its  highlands  and  lowlands.  "The 
Amalekites/'  that  is,  the  Bedouin  tribes,  "dwell  in  the 
land  of  the  south,"  that  is,  on  the  desert  frontier, — "and 
the  Uittitcs  and  the  Jcbusitos  and  the  Amorites  dwell  in 
the  mountains,"  that  is,  the  central  mass  of  hills — *'  and  the 
Canaanites  dwell  by  the  sea  and  by  the  *8ide'  of  Jordan,"' 
that  is,  on  the  western  and  eastern  plains.  And  of  the 
early  inhabitants  thus  enumerate,  those  who  at  least  by 
their  names  are  brought  into  the  sharpest  geogniphical  con- 
trast, are  the  Amorites  or  **  dwellers  on  the  summit*,"  and 
the  Canaanites  or  "  lowlanders." 

But  it  is  in  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Pales- 
kd4  low.  tine,  that  this  peculiarity  is  the  mo.st  strongly 
brought  out.  In  most  countries  which  consist  of 
mountains  and  lowlands,  two  historical  results  are  observ- 
able ;  first,  that,  in  the  case  of  invasion,  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants are  driven  to  the  mountains,  and  the  plain-s  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  ;  secondly,  that,  in 
the  case  of  semi-barbarous  countries  so  situated,  the  plains 
are  the  secure,  the  mountains  the  insecure  p:irts  of  the 
region.    In  Palestine,  both  these  results  are  reversed.    Al- 
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though  some  few  of  the  ancient  Amorite  tribes,  such  as 
the  Jebusites,  ret^iiaed  their  etronjjholds  in  the  hills  for  many 
years  after  the  first  conquest  of  Joshua,  yet  by  far  the  ma^ 
jority  of  instances  recorded  as  resisting  the  progress  of  the 
conquerors  arc  in  the  {itains.  The  hilLs  of  Judah  and 
Kphraiin  were  soon  occufiied,  but  "Manadseh  could  not 
drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Uetlishan,  .  .  nor  Taanacb, 
.  .  nor  Dor,  .  .  .  nor  Ibleam,  .  .  .  nor  Mcgiddo,  .  . 
[from  the  pUins  of  Esdraelon  and  Sharon.]  but  the 
Camtauitos  would  dwell  in  the  land.  Neither  did 
Asher  drive  out  the  inhabittinU  of  Accho,  .  .  nor  of 
Zidon,  .  .  nor  .  .  of  Aohzib  .  .  [in  the  bay  of  Acre, 
and  the  coast  of  Phoenicia]  .  .  but  the  Asherites  dwelt 
among  the  Oanaanites,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  for 
they  did  not  drive  them  out."'  "And  the  Autorites 
forced  the  children  of  Dan  into  the  niount^iin,  for  they 
would  not  suffer  them  to  come  down  into  the  valley.  But 
the  Anioritos  would  dwell  in  Mount  Heres  in  Aijalon  and 
Shnalbim,  yet  the  hand  of  the  house  of  Joseph  prevailed, 
so  that  they  became  tributaries.'*'  We  are  not  left  to 
conjecture  hh  to  one  at  least  of  the  reasons.  "The  Lord 
was  with  Judah,  and  he  drave  out  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountain ;  but  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valley — because  they  hud  charwh  of  wwi."'  The  Israelites 
were  a  nation  of  infantry.  Their  nomadic  life,  in  this 
respect,  differing  from  that  of  the  modern  Bedouins,  was 
without  horses ;  and  even  after  their  settlement  in  Palestine, 
horses  and  chariots  were  unknown  as  a  national  possession 
until  the  reign  of  Solomon.  The  Oanaanites,  on  the  contrary, 
were  famous  for  their  chariots.  One  chief  alone  is  described 
as  possessing  "nine  hundred;"*  and  even  after  the  partial 
introduction  of  them  during  the  Jewish  monarchy,  the 
contrast  between  the  infantry  of  the  Israelites  and  the 
chariots  of  the  armies  from  Damascus,  suggested  the  same 
comparison  that  might  have  been  made  by  the  Canaanites 
in  the  days  of  Joshua.  "  Their  gods  are  gods  of  the 
'  mountains ;'  therefore  they  aro  stronger  than  wo ;  but 
let  us  fight  against  them  in  the  'level,'  and  surely  we  shall 
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bo  stronger  than  they."  A  glance  at  the  deecription  of 
Pttlestine  given  above,  will  show  how  exactly  this  talliea 
with  the  actual  results.  Roads  for  wheeled  vehicles  are  un- 
known now  in  any  part  of  Palestine;  and  in  the  earlier 
history  they  are  very  rarely  mentioned  as  a  jj:eneral  niejina 
of  communication.  The  '*  chariots"'  of  Jehu  and  of  Ahab 
arc  only  described  as  driveti  along  the  plain  of  Ksdraelon. 
Under  the  Iluinaas.  indeed,  the  ^ame  astoniHhin<;  genius 
for  road-making  which  carried  the  Via  Klaminia  through 
the  Apennines,  and  hiis  left  traces  of  itself  in  tlie  narrow 
pass  of  the  Scironian  rucks,  may  have  increased  the  faci- 
lities of  communication  in  Palestine,  and  hence^  perhaps, 
the  mention  of  the  chariot-road  through  the  pass  from 
Jerusalem  to  Ga^a,*^  where  the  Rihio]iian  met  Philip.  But 
under  ordinjiry  circmustjinces,  they  must  have  always  been 
more  or  less  impracticable  in  tiio  mountain  regions.  It 
was  in  the  plains,  accordingly,  that  the  enemies  of  Israel 
were  usually  successful. 

Another  canse,  not  indeed  for  the  success  of  thb 
Caoaanites'  resistance,  but  for  the  temicity  with  which 
they  clung  to  the  plains,  is  to  be  seen  in  their  gi*eat 
superiority  both  for  agricultural  and  nomadio  purpose:! 
to  anything  in  the  hills  of  Judsea  or  Epbraim.  "  Judah," 
we  are  told,  at  first  "  took  Qaza,  and  Askelon,  and 
Ekron."  But  these  cities^  with  their  coasts,  soon  fell 
again  into  tlic  hands  of  the  Philistines,  whetht^r  the  old 
inhabitants,  or,  as  there  is  some  reason  to  think,  a  new 
race  of  settlers,  subsequent  to  the  tirst  conquest.  And 
then,  for  more  than  four  centuries,  a  struggle  was  main- 
tained till  the  reign  of  David.  It  was  the  richest  portion 
of  the  country,  and  the  Philistines  might  well  fight  for 
it  to  the  lost  gasp.  In  the  same  way,  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
Accho  and  Gaza,  cared  but  little  for  the  new  comers^ 
if  they  could  but  retain  their  hold  on  the  corn-fields  and 
the  sea.* 
mi^adtiM  And  this  brings  us  to  the  other  peculiarity  which 
distinguishes  Palestine  at  the  present  day,  fr  m 


'  Ho  only  oxcopticnu  tfo   Um  oho-       1    Klogt    xxJl    38;   3    Kings    Ix.    S{^ 
hots  in  wUcb  tbo  Fojkl  cormei  were      xxllL  30. 
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other  half-dvilised  regions.     In  Greece  and  Italy  p,„, 

ami  Spain,  it  is  the  mounUinous  tract  which  is  be-  £I|f(d^,iS 
set  with  banditti — the  level  country  which  is  sarc.  "«"'*'^«- 
In  Palestine,  on  the  contrary,  Ihf  mountaiu  ti-act**  are  com- 
paratively secure,  though  infested  by  villages  oC  hereditary 
ruffians  here  and  there;  bnt  the  plains,  with  hardly  an  cxcej/- 
tion,  are  more  or  less  danj^erous.  I'erhaps  the  most  striking 
oonirast  is  the  passu^^e  from  the  liauran  and  plain  of  Damns- 
ens,  to  the  uphinds  of  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-J^ehanon,  with 
their  quiet  Anllages,  and  fruit-gardens,  brejithing  an  atmos- 
phere almost  of  European  comfort  and  security.  The  cau.se 
is  soon  told.  Palestine,  as  we  have  before  seen,  is  an  island 
in  a  desert  waste — but  from  this  very  fact  it  is  also  an 
island  in  the  midst  of  pirates.  The  Bedouin  tribes  are  tlie 
corsairs  of  the  wilderness ;  the  plains  which  run  into  the 
mountains  are  the  creeks  into  which  they  naturally  pene- 
trate. Far  up  the  plains  of  Philistia  and  Sharon  come  the 
Ai-abs  of  the  Tih ;  deep  into  the  centre  of  Palestine,  into 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  especially  when  the  harvest  has  left 
the  fields  clear  for  pasturage,  come  the  Arabs  of  the  Ilaiiran 
and  of  Gilead.  The  same  levels  whieh  of  old  gave  an 
opening  to  the  chariots  of  the  Canaanites,  now  admit  the 
inroad  of  these  wandering  shepherds.  On  one  occasion, 
even  in  ancient  times,  there  was  a  migi-ation  of  Redouins 
into  Palestine  on  a  gigautic  scale;  when  the  Widianites 
and  Amalckites,  and  children  of  the  east,  encamped  against 
the  lai-aelitfis  in  their  maritime  plain,  "with  their  cattle  and 
their  tents,"  and  "  pitclied"  their  tents  in  Esdraelon,  and 
"lay  along  the  valley  like  grasshoppers  for  multitude."' 
This,  doubtless,  was  a  gi-eat  exception,  and  in  the 
flourishing  times  of  the  Jewish  Monarchy  and  of  the 
Koman  Empire,  the  hordes  of  the  Desert  were  kept  out, 
or  were,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tribes  of  Petra  in  the  time 
of  the  ilerods,  brought  within  the  range  of  a  partial 
civilisation.  But  now,  like  the  sands  of  their  own 
deserts  which  engulf  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  no 
longer  defended  by  a  watchful-  and  living  po]>ulation, 
they  have  broken  in  upon  the  country  fai   and  near; 
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nnd  in  the  total  absence  of  solitary  dwelling-places — in 
the  gathering  together  of  all  the  settled  inhabilants  into 
villages. — and  in  the  walls  which,  as  at  Jerusalem,  enclose 
the  cities  round,  with  locked  gates  and  guarded  towers — 
■we  see  the  efl'ect  of  the  constant  terror  which  they  in- 
spire. It  is  the  same  peculiarity  of  Eastern  life,  as  was 
exhibited  in  its  largest  proportions  in  the  vast  fortifica- 
tions with  which  Nineveh  and  Babylon  shut  tliemselves  in 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Bedouins  of  the  Assyrian  Desert, 
and  in  the  great  wall  which  still  defends  the  Chinese 
empii-e  against  the  Mongolian  tribes,  who  are  to  the 
civilisation  of  Northern  Asia,  what  the  Arabs  are  to  that 
of  the  south. 

TX.  What  hasalready  been  said  of  the  physical  sewKtrof 
configuratiouofthocountry.musttoagreatexteul  ^~'^- 
have  anticipated  what  can  be  said  of  its  scenery.  Yet  the 
character  of  scenery  depends  so  much  on  its  form  and  colotir, 
as  well  as  its  material — on  its  expression  as  well  as  its  fea^ 
turcs — that,  unless  something  more  is  said,  we  shall  have 
but  a  faint  image  of  what  was  presented  to  the  view  of  Pa- 
triarch or  IVophct,  King  or  Psalmist.  Those  who  describe 
Palestine  as  beautiful  most  have  either  a  very  inaccurate 
notion  of  what  constitutes  beauty  of  scencrj',  or  must  have 
viewed  the  country  through  a  highly  coloured  medium. 
As  a  general  rule,  not  only  is  it  without  the  two  main 
elements  of  beauty — variety  of  outline  and  varict}'  of 
colour — but  the  features  rarely  so  group  together  as  to 
furin  any  distinct  or  impressive  combination.  The  tangled 
and  featureless  hills  of  the  lowlands  of  Scotland'  and 
North  Wales  are  perhaps  the  nearest  likeness  accessible  to 
Engli.shmen,  of  the  general  landscape  of  Palestine  south  of 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

omwtun  1  •  Bounded  hills,  chiefly  of  a  gray  colour' — graj' 
*****  parti}'  from  the  limestone  of  which  they  are  all 
formed,  partly  from  the  tufls  of  gray  shrub  with  which  their 
Bides  arc  thmly  clothed,  and  from  the  prevalence  of  the 

'  Uotsparo    iim    Mnrtincau,    EflrBtom  '  This  eibj  ooloiir  Lt  cxdungcd   for 

Lil^   rort  III.,   c.   1.      Dr.   Riclurdiini  wbtte  in  uw  UUb  imnMdiatel/  eastward 

«oamam  Uw  uipnwdi  tram  JoRn  to  tha  of  JcrunEora      Seo  Chaptor  L,  Fait  n. 
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olivB — their  sMcs  formed  into  c(mc«ntne  rings  of  fo^ 
which  mifit  hare  served  in  ancient  tnaes  ms  supports  to  the 
terraces,  of  which  there  are  stiU  traces  to  their  very 
r^iimmils  ;  valleys,  or  nither  the  nmetings  of  these  frniy 
slopes  with  the  hed?*  of  dry  waternmrses  at  their  feet^ — 
]oag  ebcets  of  bare  rock^  laid  like  flagstones,  side  by 
.side,  along  the  soil — these  are  the  chief  features  of  the 
■^eater  part  of  the  scenery  of  the  historical  parts  of  Pales- 
tine.' In  such  a  hrndscape  the  contrast  of  every  excep- 
tion is  doubly  felt.  The  deep  shade  of  the  mountain  wall 
beyond  the  Jordan, — or  n^axn  the  levfl  plains  of  the  coast 
and  of  Esdraelon,  each  cut  out  of  the  mountains  us  if  with 
a  knife, — become  i«triking  features  where  all  else  is  mono^ 
tonous.  The  eye  rests  with  peculiar  eagerness  on  the  few 
instances  in  which  the  gentle  depressions  become  deep 
ravines,  as  in  tho^e  about  Jerusalem,  or  those  leading  down 
to  the  valh^y  of  the  Jordan ;  or  in  which  the  mouutuins 
I  assume  a  bold  and  pccidiur  form,  as  Lebanon  and  ller- 
mon  at  the  head  of  the  whole  country,  or  Tabor,  Nebi- 
Samiiel,  and  the  "  Frank  mountain,"  in  the  centre  of  the 
hills  themselves. 

2.  These  rounded  hills,  occasionally  stretching 
into  lon^  undtilating  I'anges,  are  for  the  most  part 
bare  of  wood.  J'\)reat  and  large  timber  (with  a  few  excep- 
tions, hereafter  to  be  mentioned),  are  not  known.  Corn- 
fields and,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Christian  populations 
as  at  Buthlehem.'  vineyards  creep  along  the  ancieut 
terraces.  In  tiie  spring,  the  hills  and  valleys  are 
covered  with  thin  grass  and  the  aromatic  shrubs  which 
clothe  more  or  loss  almost  the  whole  of  S^Tia  and  Arabia. 
IJut  they  also  glow  with  what  is  peculiar  to  Palestine,  a 
profusion  of  wild  flowers,  daisies,  the  white  flower  cjiUed 
itho  Star  of  Bothlchein,  but  especially  with  a  hlazo  of 
scarlet  flowers  of  all  kinds,  chiefly  anemones,  wild  tulips, 
end  poppies.*     Of  all  the  ordinary  aspects  of  the  country, 
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this  Maze  of  scarlet  colour  ia  perhaps  the  most  peculiar; 
Hnd,  to  those  who  Hist  onler  the  Holy  Jjaml,  it  is  no  wondei 
that  it  has  suggested  the  touching  und  significant  name  of 
"  the  Saviour's  blood-drops." 

It  is  this  contrast  bctncen  the  brilliant  colours  of  the 
flowers  and  tlie  sober  line  of  the  rest  of  the  landscape, 
that  gives. force  to  the  words, — "Consider  Ihe  lilies  of  (he 
field.  .  .  For  I  sny  unto  you,  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
WAS  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these."*  Whatever  was  the 
spscial  flower  designated  by  the  lily  of  the  field,  the  rest 
of  the  passage  indicates  that  it  was  of  tho  goi^eous  huea 
which  might  be  compared  to  the  robes  of  the  great  king. 
The  same  roimirk  a[iplie8,  thou^di  in  n  less  degree,  to  tlie 
frequent  mention  of  the  same  flower  in  the  Canticles, — "  I 
ara  the  rose  of  Sharon,  the  lily  of  the  valleys,"  "  as  tho  lily 
among  thorns,"  *'  he  fcedeth  among  tho  lilies,"  "  he  ia  gone 
to  gather  lilies."* 

The  same  general  bareness  and  poverty  sets  off 

in  the  same  way  the  rare  exceptions  in  the  larger 
forma  of  vcgetiible  life.  The  olive,  tho  fig,  and  the  pome- 
granate, which  form  the  usual  vegetation  of  the  country,  are 
BO  humble  in  stature,  that  they  hardly  attract  the  eye  till 
tho  spectfltor  is  amongst  thciu.  Then  indeed  the  twisted 
stems  and  silver  foliage  of  the  first,  the  dark  broad  leaf  of 
the  second,  the  tender  green  and  scarlet  blossoms  of  the 
third,  arc  amongst  the  most  bejiutiful  of  sights,  even  when 
stripped  of  the  associations  which  would  make  the  tamest 
of  their  kind  venerable.     On  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills 

olives  especially  are  more  or  less  thickly  scattered, 

with  that  peculi;ir  colour  and  form  which  they  nhnm 
in  common  with  those  of  Greece  and  of  Italy ;  to  English 
eyes,  best  reprcsouted  by  aged  willows.^     But  there  are  a. 

few  trees  which  emerge  from  this  general  obscurity. 

Foremost  stand  tho  cedars*  of  Lebanon.    In  ancient 
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times  tho  sides  of  that  monntiin  were  covered  with  them." 
Now,  they  are  only  found  in  one  amaU  hollow  im  its  north- 
western slope.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
were  always  confined  to  tin?  ran;:^o  of  Lebanon,  and  t:«*«(»iio 
therefore,  properly  speaking,  were  not  trees  of  Pal-  *^*""^ 
estine  at  all.'     The  expression  of  Keble, — • 

'*FKro'«- tltoo»d«r  aludi)  BOOM  towsr  of  pant  oM," 

neror  could  have  been  true  of  the  woods  and  ruins  of 
Judica.  It  w'R^  the  very  remoteness  of  this  noble  tree, 
combined  with  its  majestic  hciglit  and  sweeping-  branches, 
that  made  it,  one  may  almost  say,  an  object  of  religious 
reverence.  It  is  hardly  over  named  without  the  addition, 
either  of  the  lofty  mountain  where  it  grew, — **  tJie 
cedars  of  Lebanon," — or  of  some  epithet  implying  its  gran- 
deur and  glory, — "  the  trees  of  (he  Lord,"  the  "  cedars 
■which  He  hath  planted."  "the  tall  cedars,"  ''the  cedars 
high  and  lifted  up,"  "  whose  height  is  like  the  height  of 
tlie  cedartJ,"  "  spread  abroad  like  the  cedar,"  '*  with  fair 
branches,"  "  wilh  a  shadowing  shroud,"  "  of  an  hif]fh  stature," 
"his  top  among  the  thick  boughs,"  "his  height  exalted 
above  allt  he  trees  of  the  field."  "his  boughs  multiplied, 
his  branches  long,"  *'  fair  in  his  greatness,"  '•  in  the  length 
of  his  branches,"  "  by  the  multitude  of  his  branches."* 
These  expressions  clearly  indicate  that  to  them  the  cedar 
was  a  portent,  a  grand  and  awful  work  of  God.  The 
words  would  never  have  been  used  had  it  been  a  familiar 
sight  amongst  tlieir  ortlinary  gardens,  as  it  is  in  ours.  It 
iis  said  that  the  clergy  of  the  Greek  Church  still  offer  up 
mass  under  their  branches,  as  though  they  formed  a 
natural  temple,  and  that  the  Arjilis  call  them  the 
"trees   of  God."     This   may   now   be   a   homage   to   the 
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©xtremG  antiquity  of  those  which  arc  left ;  hut  it  muy  alsc 
be  ii  contimuition  of  tlio  ancient  feeling  towards  theiu  wliich 
filled  the  hearts  of  the  poets  of  Israel.  Another  raore 
prai'ticjil  indication  of  their  size,  as  compared  to  any  Pal- 
estine timber,  is  the  fact,  that  from  tho  ctirliest  times  they 
have  always  been  used  for  all  the  great  works  of  Jewish 
architecture.  They  were  so  employed  for  Solomon's 
Temple,  and  aj^;iiu  for  the  Temple  of  Zenibbabel.  wfieii 
nothing  but  sheer  necessity  could  have  induced  the  impov- 
erished people  to  send  so  far  for  their  timber.'  They  were 
used  yet  once  again,  probably  for  tlie  lu.st  lime,  in  Constan- 
tine's  Churcb  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem.  When  the 
ceilinj;  of  tliat  ancient  edifice  was  last  repaired,  the  rafters 
were  no  longer  from  the  forests  of  Lebanon,  but  gifts  from 
our  own  oaks  by  Kin^  Kdward  IV^. 

Passing  from  these  trees,  which,  secluded  as  thej 
are  in  their  retired  nook  on  the  heights  of  Lebanon, 
could  therefore  iilustrato  the  scenery  of  Palestine  only  by 
contrast,  we  come  to  those  which  must  always  have  pre- 
sented striking  objectH  in  tho  view,  wherever  they  appeared. 
The  first  were  those  to  which  the  llobrews  in  Palestine 
emphatically  gave  the  name  of  "  the  tree,"  or  "  the  strong 
tree."*  nanacly,  the  "Turkish  oak"  ("el"  or  "clah,"  in 
Arabic  Sindian),  and  those  to  which  the  same  name  was 
given  by  a  very  slight  variation  of  inflexion  ('"allon") — 
the  turpentine  or  terebinth, — in  Arabic  Buim.  The 
trees  are  diiVorent  in  kind  ;  but  their  general  ap- 
pearance is  so  similar,  as  well  as  tho  name  which  the 
Hebrews  (doubtless  from  this  Himilarity)  applied  to  both, 
that  they  may  both  be  considered  together.^  Probably  the 
most  remarkable  specimen  of  the  oak  which  ti»e  traveller 
utnituc*  sees,  is  that  called  "  the  oak  of  Abraham,"  near 
***•  Hebron,  and  of  wlticli  an  elaborate  account  is  given 

by  Dr.  llobinson.*  A  familiar  example  of  the  terebinth 
is  that  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
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which  forma  a  nmrked  object  in  any  view  including 
that  portion  of  the  city.  They  are  both  tall  and  spread- 
injr  trees,  with  dark  evergreen  foliage  ;  and  by  ftr  the 
birtrest  in  height  and  breadth  of  any  in  Palestine.  IJafc 
these,  too,  are  rare  ;  and  this  also  is  indicsited  by 
the  allusions  to  them  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  a  less 
degree  than  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  but  more  frequently, 
from  their  being  brought  into  closer  cout-act  with  the 
history'  of  Israel,  they  are  described  as  invested  wit^ 
ft  kind  of  religious  sanctity,  and  as  landmarks  of  the 
country,  to  a  degree  which  would  not  be  possible  in  more 
thickly  wooded  regions.  Each  successive  step  of  B»6i»d 
the  first  patriarchal  migration  is  marked  by  a  halt  ****' 
under  one  or  more  of  tlieye  towering  trees.  Under  the  oak 
of  Moreh  at  Shechem,  and  the  oak  of  Mamr©  at  Hebron, 
was  built  the  altar  and  pitched  the  tent  of  Abraham.  And 
each  of  these  aged  trees  became  the  centre  of  a  long  suc- 
cession of  historical  recollection.  Undemeath  the  o«ie  of 
ojik  of  Moreh,  or  its  successor,'  Jacob  buried,  as  in  **'*^ 
a  consecrated  spot,  the  images  and  the  ornamentfl  of  hi»' 
Mesopotamian  retainers.  In  the  same  place,  as  it  would 
seem,  did  Joshua  set  up  the  "  great  stone"  that  was  "  by 
the  sanctuary  o^  the  Lord  ;"'  and  the  tree,  or  the  spot, 
api)ears  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of  the  Judges, 
as  the  traditional  site  of  these  two  events,  by  the  double] 
name  of  the  "  oak  of  the  enchantments,"  and  "  the  ooki 
of  the  pillar."^  Still  more  remarkable  was  the  history 
of  the  "  oak  of  Mumre."  There  are  here  indeed 
two  rival  claimants.  The  LXX,  transktiug  the 
word  "allon"  by  ^^^  evidently  regards  it  as  identical  with 
eh/i,  au<l  thcrclurc,  as  an  oak ;  and  it  is  curious  that  the 
only  large  tree  now  existing  in  the  neighbourhood, 
is  that  already  alluded  to  as  the  chief  of  a  group  of 
ilexes  in  the  valley  of  Eshcol,  about  a  mile  from  Hebron ; 
and    is,  in  all    probability,   the   same,   or  in  the   same 
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Kitoation,  is  that  alluded  to  in  the  twelfth  century  by 
Sfcwulf,  mid  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  by  Mande- 
villo  and  Sanutus,  as  possessed  of  extraordinary  virtues, 
«nd  the  Kuhjcct  of  a  siiifjular  legend.  But  the  tradition  in 
the  time  of  Josepiin.s  wjus  ult-uched  to  a  terobintli.'  None 
BUch  now  remains ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
stooil  within  the  ancient  enclosure  whicli  he  mentions, 
and  of  which  ruins  still  remain  to  the  north  of  Hebron, 
under  the  name  of  "  Abraham's  house."  It  was  a  gigantic 
tree,  supposed  to  bp  coeval  with  tiie  creation.  In  the 
time  of  Cons  tan  tine"  it  was  hung  with  images  and  with 
a  pietHTe  representing  the  Entertainment  of  the  Angola — • 
and  unrlemeuth  its  sli.ide  was  held  a  fair,  in  which 
ChriKtians,  Jews,  and  Arabs  assembled  every  summer  to 
traffic,  and  to  honour,  each  with  his  own  rites,  the  sacred 
tree  and  its  accompauying  figui*e.s.  Con,stantine  abolished 
the  wor:^hip  and  the  images,  but  the  tree,  with  the  f:iir, 
remained  to  the  time  of  Theodosius.'  It  gave  its  name 
to  the  spot,  and  was  still  standing  within  the  church 
which  was  built  around  it,  till  the  seventh  century ;  and 
in  later  times  man'ellous  tales  were  told  of  its  having 
sprung  fioni  the  stalf  of  ono  of  the  angelic  visitants, 
and  of  i(s  blazing  with  fire  yet  remaining  always  fresh.* 
It  is  Baid  to  have  been  burnt  down  in  the  seventeenth 
century.' 

These  arc  the  two  most  remarkable  of  the  trees 
wMi«f  Th«  mentioned.  Hut  there  are  also  others :  the  "  oak  of 
Bethel."  under  which  Deborah,  the  nurse  of  Jacob, 
was  interred,  known  by  the  name  of  the  '*  terebinth  of 
tears;'"*  the  *'onks  of  the  wanderers."  under  whicti  the  nomad 
tribe  of  the  Kenitcs  wjis  encamped  in  tlie  noHh.'  And  in 
all  these  cases,  as  they  had  at  first  been  marked  out  as 
natural  resting-phices  for  the  patriarchal  or  Arab  enwuni>- 
ments,  so  they  were  afterwards  in  all  probability  the  sacred 
trees  and  the  sacred  groves  under  wiiich  altara  were  built, 
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pvtijrto  tte  True  God,  partly  to  AsUrte.  One  vock  grore, 
apptrmUy  with  the  remaiiu  of  a  sacred  edifice,  exists  ftt 
liazort,  near  Bannu ;  another,  of  singular  beauty,  od  tho 
bill  of  the  leaser  sonrces  of  the  Jordan,  at  the  ancient 
ianetiiary  of  Dan.* 

Tbe«e  iiutanoea  are  all  more  or  less  isolated.  There 
in  ono  illftriot,  howerer,  where  the  oaks  flonmhed  and 
«till  fliitiriHh  in  such  abundance  as  to  constitute  almost 
a  forefft.  On  the  table-lands  of  Gilcad  are  the  thick 
oak-W(K)J)}  of  Bashan,  often  allo'lcd  to  in  the  Prophets,'  as 
iirefitintinK  tlio  most  familiar  image  of  forest  scenery — 
lamoiM  in  history,  as  the  scene  of  the  capture  and  death 
of  Ab.-^nlom,  when  he  was  caught  amongst  their  tangled 
branches. 

Another  tree,  which  breaks  the  uniformity  of  the  r»^^ 
Syrian  landscape  by  the  rarity  of  its  occurrence, 
no  less  than  by  its  beauty,  ia  the  Palm.  It  is  a  curiooa 
fg/it  that  this  stately  tree,  so  intimately  connected  with 
our  associations  of  Ju'lsea  by  the  Roman  coins,  which 
represent  her  seabMl  in  captivity  under  its  shade,  is  now 
almost  unknown  to  her  hills  and  valleys.  Two  or  three 
lu  the  garden  of  Jerusalem,  some  few  perhaps  at 
Nablous,  one  or  two  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon — comjirise 
nearly  all  the  in-stances  of  the  psilm  in  central  Pajestine. 
In  former  times  it  was  doubtless  more  common.  In  tlie 
•■alley  of  the  Jordan,  one  of  the  most  striking  features  used 
to  be  the  immense  palm-grove,  seven  miles  long,  which 
surrounded  Jericho ; — of  which  large  remains  were^  still 
vUihIo  in  the  seventh  century  and  the  twelfth,  some  even 
in  the  seventeenth ;'  and  of  which  relics  are  still  to  be 
Heen,  in  tho  trunks  of  palms  washed  up  on  the  shores  of 
the  Dead  Sea,* — preserved  by  the  salt  with  which  n  long 
submersion  in  those  strange  waters  has  impregnated 
them.  En-gedi,  too,  oa  the  western  side  of  the  same  lake, 
ffOfl  known  in  early  times  as  Uazazon-Tamar,*  "  the 
felling  (tf  palin-trees."  Now  not  one*  is  to  be  seen 
in  tho  deep  thicket  which  surrounds  its  spring,  and  at 
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ericho  even  the  solitary  palm,  for  many  years  observed 
by  travellers  as  the  only  remnant  of  its  former  glory, 
has  disappeared.  On  Olivet,  too,  where  now  nothing  is 
to  be  senn,  but  tlie  olive  and  the  fig-tree,  there  must  have 
been  at  leant  some  pahns  in  ancient  days.  In  the  time  of 
Ezra  they  went  forth  unto  the  mount  to  fetch  for  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  '*  olive-branches,  and  pine-branchea, 
and  myrtle- branches,  and  palm-branches,  and  branches  of 
thick  trees."*  "  Bethany"  in  all  probability  derives  its 
name,  "  the  house  of  dates,"  from  the  same  cause,  and  with 
this  agrees  the  fact  that  the  crowd  which  escorted  our  Lord 
to  Jerusalem  from  Uethany  "  took  branches  of  palm-trees.'** 
Still,  it  is  probable  that  even  Iht'n  ilie  palm  was  rarely 
found  on  the  high  land  which  forms  the  main  portion  of 
historical  Palestine.  It  is  emphatically,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  account  of  Sinai,  the  "  tree"  of  the  Desert.  It  is 
always  spoken  of  in  lUbbinioil  writers  as  a  tree  of  the 
valleys,*  not  of  the  mountains.  It  grows  naturally,  and 
were  it  cultivated,  might  doubtless  grow  again  in  th<> 
tropical  climate  of  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  still 
found  in  great  abundance  on  the  maritime  plains  of 
Philistia  and  Phoenicia ;  and  doubtless  from  the  palm- 
groves,  which  still  strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jafla  and  Beyrout,  and  which  them 
probably  first  met  the  eye  of  the  Western  world, 
whether  Greek,  Iloman,  or  Mediieval,  came  the  name  of 
Phceuicia  or  **  the  Land  of  Palms."*  Hence,  too,  at  leaai 
in  recent  times,  came  the  branches,  which  distinguished 
the  pilgrims  of  Palestine,  from  those  of  Rome,  Cora- 
postella  and  Canterbury,  by  the  name  of  "  Palmer." 
But  the  climate  of  the  hill  country  must  always  have 
been  too  cold  for  their  frequent  growth."  Those  wn 
Olivet  most  likely  were  in  gardens  ;  the  very  fact  of 
the  name  of  the  "  City  of  Palm-trees,''  applied  as  a 
distinguishing  epithet  to  Jericho — the  allusion  to  the 
palm-tree   of  En-gedi,   as   though   found    there    and    not 
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MK1I-C* — a*  MMtka  of  tha  |m1b4k«  of  IMnnk  ■! 
Belnel/'  u  a  welMowwii  and  aoHUnr  lindwaA — 
orobsbly  the  same  spot  as  that  called  Baai-Tamar,*  '^  tlia 
maehauy  of  the  palm" — all  Indicate  that  the  pahn 
«M  Ota  the  whole  then,  a£  dow,  the  exeeptioii  and  not 
f  3m  rule. 

Combined  with  the  [aim  in  ancient  times  was  the    -^ 

Syoomore.  This  too  was  a  tree  of  the  plain,' — chieQy 
>if  the  plnin  of  the  aearcoast — also,  as  we  know  by  one  ccle- 
bruted  ifutanoe/  in  the  plains  of  Jericho.  As  Jericho 
derived  its  name  from  the  palms,  so  did  Svcominopolia — 
the  modem  Caipha, — from  the  grove  of  eycomores,  somo 
tjf  which  still  remain  ia  its  neighbourhood. 

There  is  one  other  tree,  which  is  only  to  be  fonnd  t^^^m. 
on  tlifl  tniftical  bankn  of  the  Jordan,  bnt  too  beautiful 
lo  be  omitted  ;  the  OJeandor.  with  its  bright  blossoms  and 
dark-green  leaves,  giving  the  aspect  of  a  lich  garden  to  any 
spot  whcro  it  grows.  It  is,  however,  never  alluded  to  in 
the  Scriptures,  unless,  as  has  been  conjectured,  it  is  the 
"  treo  planted  by  i/ie  *  stream/  of  tea/er,  which  bringcth 
forth  his  fruit  in  due  sea£on/'  and  "  whose  ieaf  shall  not 
mlher"'' 

0M<>itttj  X.  The  geological  Structure  of  Palestine,  as  of 
™™«  Greece,  13  almost  entirely  limestone.  Thefewex- 
coptions  are  in  the  Volley  of  the  Jordan,  which  must  be 
considered  in  its  own  plice.  This  rocky  character  of  the 
whole  country  has  not  been  without  its  historical  results. 

1.  Not  only  iloes  the  thirsty  character  of  the  whole 
East  give  a  peculiar  expression  to  any  places  where 
Wiiter  may  be  had,  hut  the  rocky  soil  preserves  their 
identity,  and  the  wells  of  Palestine  serve  as  the  links 
by  which  each  successive  age  is  bound  to  the  other,  in 
a  manTK^r  which  at  first  sight  woviUl  be  thought  almost 
jnoredihlc.  The  name  by  which  they  are  called  of  itself 
indicates  their  permanent  character.  The  "  well"  of 
the    Hebrew    and    the   Arab    is   carefully  distinguished 
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jprtBj^  from  the  "  spring."   The  spring  ('ami)  is  the  bright,^ 

open  source — the  **  eye"  of  the  landscape—  such  j 
babbles  up  amongst  the  crags  of  Sinai,  or  nuhea  ionu  m  a 
copious  stream  from  En-gedi  or  from  Jericho.  But  the 
well  (beer)  is  the  deep  hole  bored  fur  under  the  rockj 
surface  by  the  art  of  man — the  earliest  traces  of  that 
art  which  the.«e  regions  exhibit.  By  these  orifices  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  surrounded  by  their  broad  margin  of 
smooth  stone  or  marble — a  rough  mass  of  stone  covering 
the  to|) — have  always  been  gathered  whatever  sigiib 
of  animation  or  civiUsation  the  neighbourhood  aflorded. 
They  were  the  scenes  of  the  earliest  contentions  of  tho 
shepherd-patriarchs  with  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  land ;  the 
plai-cs  of  meeting  with  the  women  who  came  down  to 
draw  water  from  their  rocky  depths — of  Eliezer  with 
Rebecca,  of  Jacob  with  Rachel,  of  Moses  with  Zipporah, 
of  Christ  with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  Tliey  were  the 
natural  halting-places  of  great  caravans,  or  wayfaring 
men,  as  when  Moses  gathered  together  the  people  to  the 
well  of  Moab,  which  the  princes  dug  with  their  sceptered 
staves/  and  therefore  the  resort  of  the  plunderers  of 
the  Desert,  of  "  the  noise  of  archers  in  the  places  of 
drawing  water."*  What  they  were  ages  ago  in  each  ot 
these  respects  they  are  still.  The  shepherds  may  still 
be  seen  leading  their  flocks  of  shepp  and  goats  to  their 
margin  ;  the  women  still  come  with  tlieir  pitchers  and 
talk  to  those  "  who  sit  by  the  well ;"  the  traveller  still 
looks  forward  to  it  as  his  resting-place  for  the  night,  if  ife 
be  in  a  place  of  safety;  or,  if  it  be  in  tho  ueighbourhood 
of  the  wilder  Bedouins,  is  hurried  on  by  his  dragoman  or 
his  escort  without  halting  a  moment ;  and  thus,  by  their 
means,  not  only  is  tlie  image  of  the  ancient  life  of  the 
country  preserved,  but  the  scenes  of  sacred  events  are 
identified,  which  under  any  other  circumstances  would 
have  perished.  The  wells  of  Bcersheba  in  the  wide 
frontier-valley  of  Palestine  are  indisj>utable  witnesses  of 
the  life  of  Abraham.'  The  well  of  Jacob,  at  Shecliem, 
is  a  monument  of  the  earliest  and  of  the   latest  events 
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of  nored  liutory,  of  the  cvrtion  of  tte  fMirfcai  pttovelL 
M  IcM  than  of  the  freedom  of  the  Gospd  tiiere  pcodaiBM 
byChrwt* 

2.  Next  to  the  wells  of  SjrU,  the  most  utthen-   _ 
tic  meiDomle  of  the  pa«t  times  are  the  Sqmlchres, 
dad  partly  for  the  same  reason. 

The  tombs  of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome  lined  the  publjo 
TOkdn  with  funeral  pillars  or  towers.  Grassy  graTcs  and 
■srble  montuncuta  fill  the  churchyards  and  churches  of 
Chnstian  Enropp.  Bat  the  eepulchres  of  Palestine  were, 
like  the  hahiUtions  of  iti?  cnrlie^t  inhabitautf,  hewn  out  of 
the  living  limestone  rock,  and  tht>refore  indcfitructible  as 
the  rock  itself.  In  this  res^pect  they'^eibbled,  though 
on  a  smaller  scale,  the  tombs  of  Upper  Eg^^it,  and  as 
there  the  travrller  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy  is  confronted 
with  the  names  and  records  of  men  who  Urcd  thousands 
of  years  ago,  so  also,  in  the  excavations  of  the  valleys 
which  surround  or  approach  Shiloh,  Shechcm.  BetheL  and 
Jerusalem,  be  knows  that  he  sees  what  were  the  last 
resting-places  of  the  generations  contemporaiy  with  Joshua, 
Samuel,  and  David.  And  the  example  of  Egypt  shows 
that  the  identification  of  these  sepulchres  even  with  their 
individual  occupant:)  is  not  so  improbable  as  might  be 
otherwise  supposed.  If  the  graves  of  Rameses  and  Osirei 
can  still  be  ascertained,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in 
tho  thought  that  the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs  may  have 
•urvived  tho  lap^e  of  twenty  or  thirty  centuries.  The 
rocky  cave  on  Mount  Uor  must  be  at  least  the  spot 
believed  by  Josephus  to  mark  the  grave  of  Aaron.  The 
tomb  of  Joseph  must  be  near  one  of  the  two  monuments 
pointed  out  as  such  in  the  opening  of  the  vule  of 
8bcchem.  The  sepulchre  which  is  called  the  tomb  of 
Hacliel  exactly  agrees  with  the  spot  described  as  "a 
UtUo  way"  from  Bethlehem.'*  The  tomb  of  David,  which 
woe  known  with  certainty  at  the  lime  of  the  Christian 
cni,  may  perhaps  still  be  found  under  the  mosque  which 
bears  his  name  on  the  modern  Zion.'    Above  all,  the  Cave 
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of  Maclipelah  is  concealed^  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  by 
Uie  mosqae  nt  llebron.^  But  with  these  exceptionB,  we 
must  rest  satisfied  rather  with  the  general  than  the 
particuUir  interest  of  the  tombs  of  Palestine.  The  proof 
of  identity  in  eacli  spet-i:d  iiistjuice  depends  almost  entirely 
on  the  locality.  Instead  of  the  acres  of  inscriptions  which 
cover  the  tombs  of  Kgypt,  not  a  single  letter  hiis  been  found 
in  any  ancient  sepulchre  of  Palcutinc  ;  and  tradition  is, 
in  this  class  of  monuments,  found  to  be  unusually  falla- 
cious. Although  some  of  those  which  arc  described  aa 
genuine  by  Jewish  authorities  can  neither  be  rejected  nor 
received  with  ywsitive  assurance,  such  as  tl»e  alleged 
sepulchres  of  ^bonili,  l?arnk,  Abinoam,  Jael,  and  Heber, 
at  Kcdesh;'  and  of  Phincas,  Klcazar.  and  Joshua,  in  the 
eastern  ranges  of  Shechem  ;'  yet  the  passion  of  the  Mus- 
suhnau  conquerors  of  Kyria  for  erecting  mos-fpies  over 
tlie  tombs  of  celehrated  saints  (and  such  to  theni  are  all 
the  heroes  of  the  Old  Testament)  has  created  so  many 
fictitious  sepulchres,  as  to  throw  doubt  on  all.  Such  are 
the  tombs  of  Seth  and  Noah,  in  the  va)e  of  the  Lebanon ; 
of  Moses,  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  Mosaic  naiTative ;  of  Samuel,  on  the  top 
of  Nebi-Samuel;  of  Sidon  and  Zebulon  near  Zidon  and 
Tyre ;  of  Hoshea,  in  Gilead ;  of  Jonah,  thrice  over,  in 
Jndoea,  in  Phoenicia,  and  at  Kineveh. 

Even  the  most  genuine  sepulchres  are  received  as 
such  by  the  highest  Mussulman  authorities  on  grounds 
the  most  puerile.  The  mosque  of  Hebron  is  justly  claimed 
bv  them  as  the  sanctuary  of  the  tomb  of  Abndtani,  but 
their  reason  for  believing  it  is  thus  gravely  statetl  in  tho 
**  Torch  of  Hearts,"  a  work  written  by  the  learned  AH, 
son  of  Jafer-jir-Rayz,  "  on  the  authenticity  of  the  tombs 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob."  "  I  rely,"  he  says,  "  on 
the  testimony  of  Abu  Horairuh,  who  thus  expresses 
himself: — It  was  said  by  tlie  Apostle  of  God.  *When  the 
angel  Gabriel  made  me  take  the  nocturnal  flight  to 
Jcmsalcm,  we  passed  over  tho  tomb  of  Abraham,  and  he 
said  Descend,  and  make  a  prayer  with  two  genuflexions, 
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carried  to  to  faigfa  a  pftd 
Um  later  Chnrtka  wwU. 

tbu  ^yr* — *?xpce«i,  if  not 

Jewish  BttioB,  at   least  tb«  geMnl 

Tastaawnt    Every  ooe  knows  the  mm 

which     this    iniiifferroce    w«s   maBaTerted.      Sompwbere, 

doabiina,  bmt  the  walla  of  the  old  .Teni»a]ein.  or 

nder  ita  rouu,  k  the  ^  new  Bepalchre  hewn  in  the  xock," 

where  ^  the  body  of  Jevoa  was  faud,"  bat  the  predse  spot, 

neter  uidtoated  by  the  Evangdistfi,  was  probably 

to  the  next  geoerationt  and  will,  in  all  likelihood,  remain 

mattiir  of  doubt  alway.«.'     In  thi«  respect  the  controvf 

regarding  the  Holy  h>opulrhre  U  an  illustration  of  a  gei 

fact  in  Micred  topography.     Modem  pilgrims  are  troal 

at  the  mippoititifm  that  such  a  locality  should  hare 

lost.     The  Iiirac]it«8  and  the  early  Christians  would 

been  sarprised  if  it  bad  been  preserved. 

3.  Hut  the  tombs  are  only  one  class  of  a  general  pec(» 
liaritVf  roHuIting  from  tho  physical  structure  of  Palestine. 

Like  all  limcHtono  fomiaiions,  the  hills  of  Palestine 
tthoiiud  in  chvos.  How  i^eat  a  part  the  caverns  of 
(irroco  played  in  tho  history  and  mythology  of  that 
ituuiitry  in  well  known.  In  one  rexpcct,  indeed,  those  of 
PiiloHtuin  wore  never  likely  to  have  been  of  the  same  im- 
portance, beciiUHO,  not  boin^  stalactitic,  they  could  not  so 
forcibly  suggest  to  the  Cunaauite  wanderers  the  images  of 
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Id  wKteM  Bylvan  deities,  which  the  Grecian  shepherds  natu- 
^""^  rally  found  in  the  grottoes  of  Parnassus  and  Hy- 
mettus.  But  from  other  points  of  view  we  never  lose  sight 
of  them.  In  thesse  innuuicrahle  rents,  and  cavities,  and 
boles,  we  see  the  orij^in  of  the  sepulchres,  which  still,  partly 
natural,  and  partly  artiGci;il,  perforate  the  rocky  walls  of 
the  Judoean  valleys ;  the  long  line  of  the  tombs,  of  which  I 
have  just  spoken,  beginning  with  the  cave  of  Machpelab 
and  ending  with  the  gmvc  of  Lazarus,  which  was  '*  a  cave, 
and  a  stone  lay  upon  it,"  and  "the  sepulchre  hewn  in 
the  rock,  wherein  never  man  before  was  laid."  We  sec 
in  them  also,  the  hiding-places  which  served  sometimes 
for  defence  of  robbers  and  insurgents,  sometimes  for  the 
refuge  of  those  "of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy;" 
the  prototype  of  the  catacombs  of  the  early  Chris- 
tianp,  of  the  caverns  of  the  Vaudois  and  the  Cove- 
nanters. The  cave  of  Lot  at  Zour;  the  cave  of  the 
five  kings  at  Makkedah ;  the  "  caves  and  dens  and 
strongholds,"  and  "nicks"  and  "pits"  and  "holes,"  in 
whicli  tiie  Israelites  took  shelter  from  the  Midianites  in 
the  time  of  Gideon,'  from  the  Philistines  in  the  time  of 
Saulj'  the  cleft'  of  the  clitV  EUm,  into  which  Samson 
went  down  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies;  the 
caves^  of  David  at  Adultam,  and  at  Maon,  and  of  Saul 
at  En-gedi;  the  cave  in  wMch  Obadiah  hid  the  prophets 
of  the  Lord  ;*  the  caves  of  the  robber-hordes  above 
the  plain  of  Geonesareth  ;*  the  sepulchral  caves  of 
the  Gadarene  demoniacs;^  the  cave  of  Jotapata,*  where 
Josephus  &nd  his  conntrymen  concealed  themselves  in 
their  Ust  struggle, — continue  from  first  to  last  what  has 
truly  been  called  the  "cave-Iifc"  of  the  Isruelitfi  nation 
The  stream  of  their  national  existence,  like  the  actual 
streams  of  the  Grecian  rivers,  from  time  to  time  disap- 
pears &om  the  light  of  day,  and  runs  tmder  ground  in 


'  JudgBiTL2. 
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*  Jadgw  XV.  8.  Su  it  ahould  b«  ren- 
dered.  Tie  paasotfc  is  tat«re«ting,  ts 
Ulurtnting  t)ic  ptvuluir  trtmntctor  of 
MOM  of  too  hidln^plnceri — oot  wbut  vo 
riuold  cbU  cav«»— but  IwlM  Ruuk  in 
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forth  out  of  tbe  IioIgh  wbere  tliejr  had  bid 
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6r  O*  alten  if  the  Loi^  nd  lar  Ave  <r  B^  ni 
AitetolL  Utt  free  awl  «pai  haTeasfcrtW  «w  wn^^ 
dw  orartiided  i^kt  of  Ike  ran  sad  tke  hMt«r  boarcn  ftr 
Um  o«hav  wm  afiktf  afin  to  tke  agydehial  dsritMA  of 
tlw  holes  and  csTcnis  of  tW  recks.  The  oae  iastaiMe  «f 
a  cave,  dediratwl  to  rdtpoaa  vetAsp  btftn  the  fid 
ef  the  JewisbaatioM,  is  that  at  the  semes  eftheJer^ 
eoMeeiated  In"  (braga  settlers  as  a  sanctaaiy  ef  thev 
eirn  Urectta  Fui.'  Bat  the  moment  that  the  reBpkm  ef 
Psiastint  fell  into  the  bsAda  of  Eurapeans,  it  is  hanlly 
too  rooch  to  say  that,  as  far  as  sscied  tnditioBs  are  oo^ 
cernedf  it  bceame  "a  religion  of  cares'* — of  those  rery  caTca 
which  in  earlier  times  had  been  unhallowed  by  any 
nljgioas  infioeDeo  whatever.  Wherever  a  sacred  ^^^^  ^ 
aasociatkm  had  to  be  fi^ced^  a  cave  was  imme-  »«4«im 
diatoly  selected  or  found  a»  its  home.  First  in 
antiquity  in  thf.  ^n^itio  of  Ittrthlehcm,  already  in  the  sceond 
century  regarded  by  popnlar  belief  as  the  scene  of  the  Nar 
tirity.  Next  comes  the  grotto  on  Mount  Oliret,  selected  as 
th«  Kceneof  onr  Lord's  la^t  conversations  before  the  Aseen- 
Hion.  These  two  caven,  as  Ku^ebius  emphatically  asserts, 
wore  the  firnt  seats  of  the  worship  established  by  the  Em« 
preM  Helena,  to  which  was  shortly  afterwards  added  a 
third — the  sacred  cave  of  the  sepulchre.  To  these  were 
rapidly  added  the  cave  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross^  the 
cave  of  the  Annunciation  at  Nazareth,  the  cave  of  the  Agony 
at  detliHumunc,  ihecavo  of  the  Baptist  in  the  **  wilderness 
of  8t.  John/'  f-tte  cave  of  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem. 
Ami  then  ngain,  partly  perhaps  the  cause,  partly  the 
oiVoct  of  this  consecration  of  grottoes,  began  the  caves  of 
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tiermitfi.  There  waa  the  cave  of  St.  Pelagia  on  Mount 
Olivet,  the  cave  of  St.  Jerome,  St.  Paula,  and  St.  Eastochium 
at  Bethlehem,  the  cave  of  8t.  Saba  in  the  raxines  of  the 
Kedron,  the  remarkable  cella  hewn  or  found  in  Uia 
precipices  of  the  Quarantinia  or  Mount  of  the  Temptation 
above  Jericho.  In  some  few  instances  this  selection  of  grot- 
toes would  coincide  with  the  events  thus  intended  to  be  per- 
petuated, as  for  example  the  hiding-places  of  the  prophets 
on  Carmel,  and  the  sepulchres  of  the  patriarchs  and  of  our 
Lord.  But  in  most  insLiiices  the  choice  is  made  without 
the  sanction,  in  some  instances,  in  defiance,  of  the  sacred 
narrative.  No  one  would  infer  from  the  mention  of  the 
"inn"  or  '*  house"  of  the  Nativity,  or  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Angel  of  the  Annunciation  to  Mary,  that  those  events 
took  place  in  caves.  The  very  fact  that,  in  the  celebrated 
legend,  it  is  a  house,  and  not  a  grotto,  which  is  tninsplanted 
to  Loretto,  is  an  indication  of  what  would  be  the  natural 
belief.  AU  our  cotumon  feelings  arc  repugnant  to  the 
transference  of  the  scenes  of  the  Agony  and  Ascension 
from  the  free  and  open  sides  of  the  mountain  to  the 
narrow  seclusion  of  subterraneous  excavations.  It  is 
possible,  as  we  are  often  reminded,  that  the  very  fact  of 
caverns  being  so  frequently  used  for  places  of  dwelling  and 
resort  in  Palestine,  would  account  for  the  absence  of  a 
more  specific  allusion  to  them;  for  grottoes  are  stables 
at  Bethlehem  still  j  and  the  lower  stories  of  houses  at 
Nazareth  are  excavated  in  the  rock.  But  the  more 
probable  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
after  the  devastating  storm  of  the  Uoman  conquest  had 
swept  away  the  traces  of  sacred  recollections  in  human 
faabij;iUons,  the  inhabitants  or  pilgrims  who  came  to 
seek  them,  would  seek  and  iind  them  in  the  moat 
strongly  marked  features  of  the  neighbourhood.  These, 
,fl8  we  have  seen,  would  be  the  caves.  Helena,  by  the  con- 
'Becmtion  of  two  of  the  most  remarkable,  would  set  the 
example;  the  practice  of  tlie  hermits,  already  begun  in 
the  rock-hewn  tombs  of  Kgypt,  would  encourage  the 
belief  of  this  sanctity.  And  thus  the  universality  of  the 
oouncition  between  grottoes  and  sacred  events,  which  in 
later  limes  provokes  suspicion,  in  early  times  would  only 
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rentier  the  mindB  of  pil^rrims  more  callous  to  the  improb 
bUities  of  each  parclcalar  instance.' 

4.  I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  history  of  the  v^^t^i^n 
caves,  because  it  is  the  only  instance  of  a  close  con-  «n^»i--' 
ttection  between  the  history  or  the  religion  of  Palestine,  and 
any  of  its  more  special  natural  features.  In  some  few  cases, 
the  local  legends  may  be  traced  to  similar  peculiarities. 

(1.)  The  stones  called  "  Elijah's  uielous,"  on  Mount 
Carmel,  and  "  the  Virgin  Marys  peas,"  near  Bethlehem, 
are  instances  of  crystillisation  well  known  iu  limestoa 
formations.  They  are  so  called,  being  the  suppused  pro- 
duce of  those  two  plots  turned  into  8tone>  from  the  refusal 
of  tlic  owners  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  prophet  and  the 
saint.  Another  celebrated  example  may  be  noticed  in  the 
petrified  lentils  of  the  workmen  at  the  great  Pyramid,  as 
seen  by  Slrabo  at  its  base.'  In  all  three  instances  the 
traces  of  thcso^  once  well  known  reUcs  have  now  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared. 

(2.)  Another  [)eculiarity  of  the  limestone  rock  has  given 
birth  to  the  legendary  scene  of  the  destruction  of  Sennfl>' 
cherib's  army.  Two  pits  were  formerly  pointed  out  neat 
Bethlehem  as  the  grave  of  the  Assyrian  host.  One  still 
remains.  It  is  an  irregular  opening  in  the  rocky  ground, 
exactly  similar  to  those  which  may  be  seen  by  hundreds, 
in  tlie  wild  limestone  district,  called  the  Karst,  above 
Trieste,     'i'he  real  scene  of  the  event  is  probably  eLsewhere."' 

(3.)- The  limestone,  which  is  usually  white  or  grey,  is 
oocasioimlly  streaked  with  red.  It  is  in  these  reddish 
veins  that  the  pilgrims  fancied  they  saw  the  marks  of  the 
drops  of  bli>od  in  the  so-called  Scala-Santa  ;  or  on  tJie  rock 
near  Jerusfilem,  of  late  years  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Stephen. 

(4.)  The  black  and  white  atones — usually  called  volcanio 
—found  along  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Galiloe,  have  been 


*  See  a  \pt«T  XIV. 

*  StKLbot  xTiL  TtieM  peiri&ed  Icd- 
UIb  were  l  rolwbl^  tlii;  saine  aa  Ibe  pe- 
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transfonned  by  Jewish  fancy  into  the  traces  of  the  tears 
of  Jacob  in  search  of  Joseph.' 

(5.)  It  is  not  of  the  nature  of  limestone  rocks  to  assume 
fantastic  forms,  and  in  this  respect  the  contrast  between 
the  legends  of  Palestine  and  Sinai  is  most  apparent.  Some 
few  however  there  are ;  their  very  slightness  indicating 
that  they  have  not  been  the  occasion,  but  only  the  handles 
of  the  stories  appended  to  thorn.  The  cavity  of  the 
footmark  on  Mount  Olivet ;  the  fissures  in  the  rocka 
*'  Miat  wer<?  rent."  and  the  suj)posed  entombment  of  Adam'i* 
skull,  in  CJolgotha ;  the  petrifaction  of  the  ass  at  Bethany  ; 
tho  sinuous  mark  of  the  Virgin's  girdle  by  Gethsemane ; 
the  impression  of  Elijah's  form  on  tl»c  rocky  bank  by  the 
roadside,  near  the  convent  of  Mar  EUas,  between  Beth- 
lehem and  Jerusalem,^  are  perhaps  the  only  objects  in  which 
the  form  of  the  rocks  can  be  supposed  to  have  suggested 
the  legends.  But  another  place  will  occur  for  speaking  of 
these  more  particularly.^ 

It  is  worth  wliile  to  enumerate  these  instances,  trifling 
as  they  arc,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  slightness  of  foun- 
dation wliich  the  natural  features  of  Palestine  afford 
for  the  mythology,  almost  inevitably  springing  out  of 
60  long  a  series  of  remarkable  events.  And  this  is  in 
fact  tie  final  conclusion  which  is  to  be  drawn  from 
the  character,  or  rather  want  of  character,  presented 
by  the  general  scenery.  If  the  first  feeling  be  disap- 
pointment, yet  the  second  may  well  be  thankfulness. 
There  is  little  in  these  hills  and  valleys  on  which  tho 
imagination  can  fasten.  Whilst  the  great  ae^its  of  Greek 
and  Roman  religion — at  Delphi  and  Lebadea,  by  the 
lakes  of  Alba  and  of  Arlcia, — strike  even  the  indif- 
ferent traveller  as  deeply  impressive — Shiloh  and  Bethel 
on  the  otlier  hand,  so  long  the  sanctuaries  and  oracles 
of  God,  almost  escape  the  notice  even  of  tho  zealous 
antiquarian  in  the  maze  of  undistinguished  hills  which 
encompass  them.  The  first  view  of  Olivet  impresses  ua 
chiefly  by  its  bare  matter-of-fact  appearance ;  the  first 
approach  ^  to   the   hills    of   Judaea    reminds   the   English 

'  See  SAad7%  p.  191.     Vui  Egmoot,  "  Em  Qiunrimui^  voL  IL;  tL  L 
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(rareller  not  of  the  most  but  of  the  least  striking  portions 
of  the  mountains  of  his  own  country.  Yet  all  this  renders 
the  Koly  Land  the  fitting  cradle  of  a  religion  which  ex- 
pressed itself  not  through  the  voices  of  rustling  forests,  or 
the  clefts  of  mysterious  precipices,  but  through  the  souls 
and  hearts  of  men, — which  was  destined  to  have  no  home 
on  earth,  least  of  all  in  its  own  birthplace, — which  haa  at- 
tained its  full  dimensions  only  in  proportion  as  it  has  trav- 
elled further  from  its  original  source,  to  the  daily  life  and 
homes  of  nations  as  far  removed  from  Palestine  in  thought 
and  feeling,  as  they  are  in  climate  and  latitude — which 
alone,  of  all  religions,  claims  to  be  founded  not  on  fancy  or 
feeling,  but  on  Fact  and  Truth. 


CHAPTER  IIL 
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Oea.  xlix.  9,  tl,  19.  "  Judkb  it  «  Iloa'i  whelp:  ^m  tbo  prev,  m^  «ob.  tbo«  an 
j>oneap:  he  stooped  down,  h«  conchMl  m  >  Uon,  and  »a  in  old  bonj  who  shall 
rause  Iiiin  up? — Uindin;;  hU  fonl  unio  ihc  vine,  and  hii  ai-^'a  colt  onto  llie  chokt 
vine  ;  lie  wnshcd  hi«  ^Armt^ni^  in  ivinc.  mid  his  cIoiIks  in  the  bluod  of  grapes:  bu 
cj-«  shall  bo  red  wiih  wine,  and  his  leeih  wlu;e  with  milk." 

Fttalm  IxxvL  3.     "  lo  Saleu  U  ttU  ■  uuvvri,'  an  J  his  ■  Uiir  *  in  Zioa." 


Juo«4>— r.  The"»onth*'  fron'ier — Simeon.— 11.  Mminlain  country  of  Jodah— 
Lion  of  Jndah — Vige>ar<l»  ■Fenced  cities— BBTHLKiiKM—Capiwl  ciiies— Hi-lnon 
— Jtnisalcm. 

Jeruhalkm  :~I.  Exterior  osppct.  I.  Lonj  obiciiritT — Jehiw — Mountain  TnatQess. 
a.  lta*incj  ol  K<^ron  and  Ilinnom.  3.  CniMpMeriMI*.  4.  Sunxinndinp  monn- 
Uini.  5.  Central  Biluution.— II.  Intcmr  nspcct.  1.  Hlllf  of  the  cllv.  S.  Tern- 
nlisinouDt— Hock  of  the  Sokrah — Spring.  9.  WrJU— l^olacea — Ruin*.— III. 
Mount  of  Olives — Slight  connection  with  the  eArlicr  hliiory— Pnweoceof  ChTJsi— 
Betbanjr — Scene  or  Lrtumpbal  ealiy  —  Cunduaiou. 
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The  Bouthern  frontier  of  Palestine  almost  imper-  jiw**. 
ceptiblv  loses  itself  in  the  desert  of  Sinai.  It  is  »alu," 
sometimes  called  the  land  of  "  Goshen,'"  or  the  '^'-^• 
*'  frontier,"  doubtless  from  the  same  reason  as  the  more  fa* 
moiis  tnict  between  the  cultivated  Egypt  and  the  Arabian 
desert,  in  which  the  Israelites  dwelt  before  the  Exodus. 
But  it  is  more  commonly  known  as  "  the  south,"  *'  the  south 
country."  Abraham  "  went  up  out  of  Egy]>t  info  fhe  south'* 
*'  He  went  on  h'm  journeys  from  the  south  even  unt«  Bethel." 
"  Isaac  dwelt  in  the  south  connirtf."  Here,  in  the  wide  pas- 
tures between  the  hills  and  the  actual  Desert,  the  Patriarchs 
fed  their  flocks ;  here  were  tlie  wells, — the  first  regular  wells 
that  are  met  by  the  traveller  as  he  emerges  from  the  wil- 
derness— Moladah,  Lahai-Roi,  and,  above  all,  Beersheba.' 
The  exact  limits  of  this  "  soutliem  frontier"  are,  of  course, 
difficult  to  be  determined.  Its  main  sweep,  however,  was 
through  the  vast  undulating  plain  which  contains  the 
greater  part  of  these  wells,  immediately  under  the  hills  of 
Judsea,  now  known  as  the  Wady  Kibjxb,  probably  what  in 
former  times  was  called  the  "  valley,"  j".  e.  the  "  torrent-bed" 
or  Wady  of  Gerar.^  After  the  Patriarchal  times,  it  has 
but  few  recollections.  It  was  indeed  the  first  approach  of 
the  Israelites  to  their  promised  home,  when  the  spies 
ascended  from  Kadesh  "  by  the  south,"*  but  not  that  by 
which  they  finally  entered.     It  was  then  still  what  it  had 


'  Jodi.  X.  41.  xL  i& 
*  Robbaon  (L  300)  dMCrfbce  two,  Vaa 
do  Voids  (U.  U6)JbM  irella 

■  QtfL  xztL  it,  Id,  "  MiCtUkl"  (M6  Ap- 
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been  in  the  days  of  Abraham — a  nomadic  country,  thougn 
with  less  illustrious  sheykha  ;  '*  the  Amalckites  dwelt  in 
the  land  of  tiie  south,"'  and  after  the  occupation  of  Canaan 
by  Joshua,  "the  children  of  the  Kenite,  Moses'  father- 
in-law,"  with  a  true  Bedouin  instinct,  ''went  up  into 
the  wilderness  of  Judah,  which  licth  in  the  south  of 
Arad/''  and  between  them  the  country  was  shared. 
And  the  latest  notices  of  this  repon  agree  vriih  the 
earliest  The  Amalekites  of  the  Desert  were  still  there, 
in  the  reign  of  Saul,  with  the  Kcnitcs  amongst  them, 
"with  their  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  lambs;""  and  again,  in 
the  close  of  his  reign,  they  broke  in  once  more  upon  the 
country  from  which  he  had  driven  them,  upon  "  the  south 
of  the  Cherethites  and  the  south  uf  Caleb,  and  burned  Zikhig 
with  fire."*  Most  of  the  habitable  places  in  these  parts  are 
called  "  llazcr ;"  that  is,  they  were  merely  the  unwalled 
villages  of  Bedouins.  The  names  of  some  indicate  that 
they  were  stations  of  ptissage,  like  those  which  now  ai-e  to 
be  seen  on  the  great  line  of  Indian  transit  between  Cairo 
and  Suez.  In  '*  Beth-marcaboth,"  "  the  house  of  chariotg," 
and  "  Hazar-Susim,"  '•  tlie  village  of  horses,"  we  recognise 
the  dep6ts  and  stations  for  the  "horses"  and  "chariots'* 
such  as  those  which  in  Solomon's  time  went  to  and  fro  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Palestine.'' 
^^^^  To  Simeon,  the  fierce  and  lawless  tribe,  the  dry 
"  south"  WHS  given,  for  "  out  of  the  portion  of  Judah 
was  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Simeon  ;  for  the  part 
of  the  ciiildren  of  Judah  was  too  much  for  them;  therefore 
the  children  of  Simeon  had  their  inheritance  within  the 
inheritance  of  them."'  In  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  he  is 
"  divided  and  scattered  ;"  in  that  of  Moses  he  is  omitted 
altogether.  Amongst  these  Bedouin  villages  his  lot  was 
cast;  and  as  time  rolled  on,  the  tribe  gnidually  crossed 
the  imperceptible  boundary  between  civilisation  and  bar- 
barism, between  Palestine  and  the  Desert ;  and,  in  "  the 
days  of  Hezckiah,"  they  wandered  forth  to  the  east  to 
seek   pasture   for    their     flocks,   and   "smote   the   tents" 


'  Numb,  xiil  29;  xir.  25. 

■  JiidgvsL  16.  Gumparo  Kioah,  Joah. 
•LV.  22 ;  alM,  [bi  Anu],  eoc  Numb.  xxi. 
1 ;  JoMh.  xii.  li. 
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of  the  pastoral  tribes  who  "  had  dwelt  there  of  old  ;**  and 
roved  along  across  the  Arahah  till  they  arrived  at  tho 
Mount  Seir — the  range  of  Petra — and  "  smote  the  rest  of 
the  Ainalckitcs,  and  dwelt  there  unto  this  day."' 

In  the  midst  of  this  wild  frontier  ruins  still  appear 
on  tlie  rising  prounds  as  if  of  ancient  cities ;  such  as  may 
have  been  jVi"ad,  the  abode  of  the  souUiernraost  Caoaanite 
king,  and  Kirjath-sannah,  so  called,  doubtless,  from  its 
palm-trees,  the  lingering  traces  of  the  Desert;  thotigh  also 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Debir,  or  Kirjath-sephir,  the 
"  city  of  the  Oracle,"  or  the  "  Book."  It  was  in  the 
capture  of  this  fortiess  that  Othniel  performed  the  feat  of 
arms  which  won  for  him  the  daugliter  of  Caleb.^  But  the 
speech  of  Achsah  to  her  father,  was  the  best  reason  for  the 
slight  notice  of  this  Desert  tract  in  later  times,  and  is  the 
best  introduction  to  the  real  territory  of  .Tndah,  on  which 
we  are  now  to  enter — "  Give  me  a  blessing, /or  thou  hast 
given  me  a  south  land ;  give  me  a-lso  springs  of  water." 
The  wells  of  Beersheba  were  enough  for  the  Patriarchs, 
the  Amalekites,  and  the  Kenites,  but  they  were  not  enough 
for  the  daughter  of  Judoh,  and  the  house  of  the  mighty 
Caleb. 

II.  The  "hill  country,"—"  the  mountain  country,"  ^:S?^ 
as  it  is  called — of  "Judah"in  earIier,of"  Judaea"  in  ■'"'^ 
later  times,  is  the  part  of  PaU'siiue  which  best  exemplifies 
its  characteristic  scenery— the  rounded  hills,  the  broad  val- 
leys, the  scanty  vegetation,  the  villages  or  fortresses — some- 
times standing,  more  fre'iueutly  in  ruins — on  the  hill  topsj 
the  wells  in  every  valley,  the  vestiges  of  terraces,  whether  for 
com  or  wine.  Here  the  "  Lion  of  Judah"  entrenched  r^m  Lim 
himself,  to  guard  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Chosen  *''''**''^ 
Land,  with  Simeon,  Dan,  and  Benjamin  nestled  around  him. 
Well  might  he  bo  so  named  in  this  wild  country,  more  than 
half  a  wUderaess,  the  lair  of  the  savage  beasts/  of  which  the 


I  1  Gbron.  ir.  3»— 43. 

■  Jotdi.  XT.  15— n,  4S;  JodgM  L 
11—13. 
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traces  gT^dually  disappear  as  wc  advance  into  the  interior 
Fixed  there,  and  never  (]isli>dged,  except  by  the  ruin  of 
the  whole  nation,  ^'  he  stooped  down,  he  couched  as  a 
lion,  and  as  an  old  lion — who  shall  rouse  him 
Throughout  the  troubled  period  of  the  Judges, 
Othniel  to  Samson,  Judah  dwelt  undisturbed  within 
mountjiin  fastnesses.  In  tliese  gniy  hills,  and  in 
ppacioiis  caverns,  David  hid  himself,  when  ho  fled  to  the 
mountains  like  one  of  their  own  native  partridges,  and, 
with  his  band  of  freebooters,  maintained  himself  ugainst 
tlie  whole  force  of  his  enemy.  The  tribes  of  the  east  and 
of  the  north  were  swept  away  by  the  Assyrian  kings, 
Galilee  and  Snmaria  fell  before  the  Roman  conquerors, 
whilst  Judah  still  remained  erect^ — -the  last,  because  the 
most  impregnable,  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

As  in  the  general,  so  also  in  the  detailed  features  of  the 
country,  the  character  of  Judah  is  to  be  traced.  Here,  more 
than  elsewhere,  are  to  be  seen  on  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  the  vineyards,  marked  by  their  watch-towers 
and  walls,  seated  on  their  ancient  terraces — the  eailiest 
and  latest  symbol  of  Judah.  The  elevation  of  the  hills 
and  table-lands  of  Judah  is  the  trne  climate  of  the 
vine,'  and  at  Hebron,  according  to  the  Jewish  tradition, 
was  its  primeval  seat.  He  "  bound  his  foal  to  the  vine, 
and  his  ass'  colt  unto  the  choice  vine  ;  he  washed  his  gar- 
ments in  wine,  and  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes."* 
It  was  from  the  Judsean  valley  of  E:*hcol — "  the  torrent  of 
the  cluster" — that  the  spies  cut  down  the  gigantic  cluster 
of  grapes.*  **  A  vineyard  on  *  a  hill  of  olives,*  "  with  the 
"  fence,"  and  "  the  stones  gathered  out,"  and  "  the  tower 
in  the  midst  of  it,"**  is  the  natural  figure  which,  both  in  the 
prophetical  and  evangelical  records,  represents  the  king- 
,v^om  of  Judah.  The  "  vine"  was  the  emblem  of  the  natiooi 
on  the  coins  of  the  Maccabees,  and  in  the  colossal  cluster 
of  golden  grapes  which  overhung  the  porch  of  the  second 
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Temple ;  nnd  the  grapes  of  Judah  stiU  mark  the  tomb- 
stones of  the  Hebrew  race  in  the  oldest  of  their  European 
ccmetries,  at  l*rag«e. 

But,  further,  on  these  mountain  tops  were  gath-  eAiV/tr 
ercd  all  the  cities  and  villages  of  Judah  and  lion-  '"^"^ 
jauiin;  in  this  respect  contrasted^  as  we  shall  see,  with  the 
situation  of  the  towns  of  the  more  uorthern  tribes.  The 
position  of  each  is  so  like  the  other,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  them  when  seen;  useless  to  characterise  them  in 
description.  Hence,  although  when  the  names  are  pre- 
served,  their  identification  is  certain ;  when  the  name  is  lost, 
as  in  the  ease  of  Modin,'  we  must  be  satisfied  with  ihe  selec- 
tion of  any  one  of  the  many  lioijrhts  which,  according  to  the 
description  of  the  monument  of  the  Maccabees,  can  be  seen 
&om  the  sca.^  The  only  eminence  which  stands  out 
from  the  rest,  marked  by  its  peculiar  conformation, 
is  the  square-sluiped  niountjiin  east  of  IJcthk'liom,  known 
by  the  name  of  "the  Frank  Mountain,"  from  the  baseless 
story  that  it  was  the  last  refuge  of  the  Crusaders,  or  "  the 
Hill  of  the  Little  Paradise"  (Gebel-eH''ureidis),  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  gardens  of  the  Wady  Urtas.^  But  of  this 
the  only  historical  recollection  is  the  fact  of  its  charocter- 
istic  selection  as  the  burifil-pliice  of  Herod  the  Great. 

Amidst  this  host  of  "fenced  cities  of  Judah"  it  is  enough 
to  mention  one,  not  only  on  account  of  its  surpassing  interest, 
but  because  its  very  claim  to  notice  is  founded  on  the  fact 
that  it  was  but  the  ordinary  type  of  a  Judcean  village,  not 
distinguished  by  size  or  situation  from  any  amongst  **  the 
thousands  of  Judali."*  All  the  characteiistics  of  Beth- 
lehem are  essentially  of  this  nature.  Its  position 
on  the  narrow  ridge  of  the  long  grey  hill  which 
would  leave  "  no  room"  for  the  crowded  travellers  to 
find  shelter ;  the  vineyards,  kept  up  along  its  slopes 
vith  greater  energy,  because  its  present  inhabitants  ai-e 
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Christian;  the  corn-fieUs  below,  the  scene  of  Ruth's  ad- 
venture, and  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  "  the  house  of 
bread  ;"  tho  well  close  by  the  (rate,  for  whose  wftter  David 
longed  ;  (ho  wild  tiilU  exstward,  where  the  Hocks  of  David 
and  of  ''  the  shepherds  abiding  with  their  flockj)  by  night" 
may  have  wandered ;  all  the.se  features  are  such  as  it  sharca 
more  or  less  in  coinmoa  with  every  village  of  Jadah.' 

But^  aa  in  every  country,  so  in  Palestine  and  Judiea, 
there  is  a  pocniiar  interest  attaching  to  the  situation  of  its 
capital  cities. 

The  earliest  seat  of  civilised  life,  not  only  of  Judah 
bnt  of  Palestine,  was  Hebron.  It  was  the  ancient 
oity  of  Ephron  the  Ilittite,  in  whose  "gate"  he  and  the 
elders  received  tho  oift^r  of  Abraham,^  when  as  yet  no  other 
fixed  habitation  of  man  was  known  in  Oentnd  Palestine. 
tt  was  tho  first  home  of  Abraham  an<l  the  Patriarchs; 
their  one  permanent  resting-place  when  lliey  were  gra- 
dually exchanging  the  pastoral  for  the  agricultural  life.* 
It  was  the  city  of  Arba — the  old  Canojinite  chief,  with 
his  three  giant  sons* — under  whose  walls  the  trembling 
B]>ies  stole  through  the  land  by  the  adjacent  valley  of 
Ksbcol.  Here  Caleb  cboae  his  poi-tion,  and  gave  it  the 
new  name  of  ■'  Hebron,'"^  when,  at  the  head  of  his  valiant 
tribe,  he  drove  out  the  old  inhabitants,  and  called  the 
whole  surrounding  teiritory  after  his  own  name  ;**  and 
there,  under  David,  and  at  a  later  period  under  Absalom, 
the  tribe  of  Judah  always  rallied  when  it  asserted  its  inde- 
pendent existence  against  the  rest  of  the  Israelite  nation.'  • 
It  needs  but  few  words  to  give  the  secret  of  this  early 
selection,  of  this  long  continujmco,  of  the  meti*opolitaii 
city  of  Judah.  Every  traveller  from  the  Desert  will  have 
been  struck  by  the  sight  of  ihtxt  green  vale,  with  its 
oi'chards  and  vineyards,  and  numberless  wells,  and  in 
earlier  times  we  must  add  the  grove  of  terebinths  or  oaks, 
which  then  attracted  from  far  tho  eye  of  the  wandering 
tribes.     This  fertility  was  in  |>art  owing  to  its  olevatioa 


1  See  Cbkptar  tL,  foH  U. 
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Into  the  cooler  and  the  more  watered  region,  above  the 
dry  and  withered  valleys  of  the  rest  of  Judma.'  Com- 
manding this  fertile  vulley,  rose  Ilcbron  on  its  crested  hill. 
Beneath  was  tlie  burial-place  of  the  founders  of  their  race, 
Caleb  must  have  inarkoil  out  tliu  spot  for  hh  own,  when 
with  the  spies,  he  hnd  passed  through  this  very  valley. 
When  David  returned  from  the  chase  of  the  Amalekile 
plunderci*3  on  the  Desert  frontier,  and  doubted  "  to  which 
of  the  cities  of  Judah  he  should  go  up"  from  the  wilderness, 
the  natural  features  of  tlie  place,  as  well  aa  the  oracle  of 
God,  answered  clearly  and  distinctly,  "  Unto  Hebron."* 

m.  But  Hebron  was  not  the  permanent  capital.     ^^ 

The  metropolis  of  Judah — of  the  Jewish  monarchy 
— of   Palestine — ^(in  one  sense)  of  the   whole  world — ^is 
Jerusalem.     It  will  be  convenient  first  to  give  it^  g:eucral 
aspect  expressed  as  nearly  a^i  possible  in  words  written 
from  the  spot. 

Jerusalem  is  one  of  tbo  feir  places  of  which  the  Grst  im-  Ectorfora»> 
pr&sHtau  U  not  tho  best.  No  doubt  tlie  firat  sight — the  ^'*'" 
firet  moment  when,  from  the  riilj;o  of  hills  which  dirtde  the  valley 
of  Kophaim  fipom  the  valley  or  Bethlehem  one  soesi  tiio  white  line 
crowning  tho  horizon,  and  knows  tliat  it  is  Jerus;dem — is  a  moment 
never  to  bo  forgotten.  But  ihero  is  nothing  m  the  view  itaclf  to  cx- 
oito  your  ft^elinj^s.  Nor  is  there  even  when  the  Mount  of  Olivea 
hcftves  in  sight,  nor  when  *'  tho  horscn'  hoofs  rin;;  on  tho  stones  of 
iho  streets  of  Jerusnlem."  Nor  is  there  oa  the  surrounding  outline 
nf  hills  on  the  distant  horizon.  Nebi-Samuel  \b  indeed  a  high  and 
distinc^iiihed  point,  and  Ramah  and  OihcAh  botli  stand  out,  but  they 
iind  all  the  I'c^t  in  some  dc;;n>e  partake  of  that  featureless  cbamctcr 
which  belongs  to  all  the  hills  of  Judea.  as  dues  Olivet  itself.  In  one 
rusjiect  no  one  need  quarrel  M'ith  thi»  fir^t  »j$}iect  of  Jerusalem.  So 
fiir  -^3  lof.:tlitie3  have  any  concern  with  religion,  it  is  well  to  feel  thi\t 
Christianity,  even  in  its  first  origin,  was  nurtured  in  no  romanlic 
scenery  ;  that  tlte  discourses  in  the  walks  to  and  from  Bethany,  and 
in  earlier  times  the  Psalms  and  Prophecies  of  David  and  ^unh, 
wore  not  as  in  Greece  tho  offspring  of  oracular  clifls  and  grottos, 
but  the  simple  outpouring  of  souls  which  Uiought  of  notliing  hut 
God  and  man.  It  is  not,  however,  ineonsistent  with  tliis  view  to 
Ef'd,  that  though  not  romantic — though  at  first  sight  bare  and  pro- 
said  in  tlie  extreme — there  does  at  last  grow  up  about  Jerusalem  a 
beauty  aa  poetical  as  that  which  hangs  over  Athens  and  Rome. 

•  Qwpter  L  pott  a  p.  H7.  "  I  Sua.  B.  L 
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Tint,  it  is  in  the  higliost  dc<;ree  venerabie.  Modern  houns  a  t^ 
Imo  there  arc ;  the  iuterii.>r8  of  the  streets  are  modem ;  the  old  cit^ 
itself  (uhd  I  felt  tt  constant  satisfaction  in  the  tbought)  Ue3  huricd 
twentj,  thirty,  furty  feet  below  these  wi-otched  shops  and  receptacles 
for  Anglo-Oriental  conveniences.  But  still,  as  you  look  at  it  from 
any  commanding  point,  within  or  witliout  the  iraHs,  you  are  struck 
by  the  gray  ruinous  masses  of  which  it  is  made  up ;  it  is  the  ruin, 
m  fact,  of  the  old  Jcruaulem  on  which  you  look, — the  stones,  ilie 
columns,  the  very  soil  on  which  you  tread,  is  the  accumulation  of 
ncflrly  Uirco  thousand  years.  And  as  with  the  city,  so  it  is  with  the 
view  of  the  country  round  it.  Tbcro  is,  as  I  have  said,  no  heiiuly 
of  form  or  outHne,  but  there  ia  nothing  to  disturh  the  Uiought  of  the 
faoary  age  of  those  ancient  hillfl ;  and  tlic  interest  of  the  past,  even 
to  the  harde;;t  mind,  will  in  spite  of  themselves  invest  them  with  a 

glory  of  their  own 

But  besides  thin  imaginative  interest  there  are  real  fistturcs  which 
would,  even  taken  aingly,  be  enough  to  redeem  the  dullest  of  pros- 

fects.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  view  nf  the  Moah  moontains: 
always  knew  that  I  should  sec  them  from  Olivet,  but  I  was  not  pre- 
pared for  their  constant  intermingling  with  the  views  of  Jerusalon. 
Itself.  From  almost  every  point,  tlicrc  wsis  visible  that  long  purpio 
wall,  rising  out  of  its  uufathomabic  depths,  to  ua  even  more  interest- 
ing than  to  tlie  old  Jcbusitea  or  Israelites.  They  knew  the  tribes 
who  lived  thei'e;  they  had  onoo  dwelt  there  tliemscivcs.  But  to  the 
inhabitants  of  modern  Jerusalem,  of  whom  comparatively  few  have 
ever  visited' the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  it  is  the  end  of  the  world, — 
and  to  them,  to  us,  these  mountains  almost  have  the  effect  of  a  dia- 
tant  view  of  the  sea  ;  the  hues  constantly  changing,  tliis  or  tlint  pre- 
cipitous rock  coming  out  clear  in  the  morning  or  evening  shade^ — 
there,  the  form  dimly  shadowed  out  by  surrounding  alleys  of  what 
lay  possibly  be  Pisgith^iicrc  the  point  of  Kcrak,  the  capital  of 
Moah  and  fortress  of  the  Crusaders — ami  theu  at  times  all  wrapt  in 
deep  haze — the  mountains  overhanging  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  and  all  the  more  striking  from  their  contrast  with  tlio  gray  or 
green  colours  of  the  hills  and  streets  and  walLi  through  which  yuu 
eatcb  tbe  glimpse  of  them.  Next,  there  arc  the  ravines  of  tlic  city. 
This  is  its  great  charm.  The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  once  observed  tu 
me  titat  he  thought  Luxembourg  must  be  like  Jerusalem  in  ailua^ 
tioo.  And  so  to  a  certain  extent  it  is.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  ra- 
vines of  Jerusalem  ore  so  deep  and  abrupt  as  those  of  Luxembourg, 
but  tliere  is  the  same  contnwt  between  the  baldness  of  the  level 
appraich,  the  walls  of  the  city  appeiiring  on  the  edge  of  the  table- 
land, and  then  the  two  gi^mt  ravines  of  Ilinnom  and  Jchoshaphat 
ipcning  between  you  and  tbe  city ;  and  again,  the  two  leseer  ravines, 
rival  chumauls  to  the  name  of  Tyropceon.  intersecting  the  city  itself 
In  this  respect  I  never  saw  a  town  so  situated,  for  here  it  is  not 
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iDerelj  the  fortresa,  but  tho  cit/,  which  is  thus  snrronnfleJ  and 
eatanglcfl  with  natural  fcMses ;  and  this,  when  seen  from  the  walla, 
«3peuiull/  from  the  walla  oq  the  nortlicrn  side,  and  when  combined 
with  the  light  and  shade  of  ovuning,  given  the  whole  place  a  variety 
of  colour  and  level  fulljr  sufficient  to  relieve  the  monotony  which 
else  it  would  share  with  other  eastern  citiea.  And,  thirdly,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  is  one  approach  which  13  really  grand, 
namely,  from  Jericho  and  Bethany,  it  is  the  approach  by  which  liia 
army  of  Pompey  advanced, — llie  flrst  Western  army  tliat  evi;r 
oonfroDtod  it,— and  it  is  tho  approach  of  the  Triumphal  Entry  of 
the  Go^pela  Probably  the  first  impression  of  every  one  coming 
from  the  north,  west,  and  the  aouth.  may  be  summed  up  in  the  simple 
expression  used  by  one  of  tho  modern  iravclKira,^"  I  am  Htrangcly 
affected,  but  greatly  disappointefl.''  But  no  human  being  could 
bo  disappointed  who  first  saw  Jerusalem  from  the  oast'  The  beauty 
oousiabi  in  this,  that  you  then  burst  ot  once  on  the  two  great 
ravinea  which  cut  tlic  city  oflf  from  the  surrounding  table-land,  and 
that  then  only  you  have  a  complete  view  of  the  Stosque  of  Omar, 
The  other  buildings  of  Jerusalem  which  emerge  from  the  mass  of  gray 
rain  and  white  stones  are  few,  and  for  the  most  part  unattractive.  The- 
white  mass  uf  the  Armenian  conveat  on  the  south,  and  the  dome  of 
the  Mosque  of  David — the  Cititle,  with  Herod's  tower  on  the  south- 
west corner — tlie  two  domes,  black  and  white,  which  surmount  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  and  tho  Basilica  of  Constantino— tho  green  corn- 
field which  covers  the  ruiu-^  of  the  P;ilact}  of  tho  Knights  of  St.  John 
-Hhe  long  yellow  mass  of  the  Latin  convent  at  the  north-west  comer, 
and  the  gray  t4)wor  of  the  Mosciue  of  the  Dervishes  on  the  traditioaal 
site  of  the  Palace  of  Herod  jUitipas,  in  the  north-east  corner — these 
are  the  only  objects  which  break  fi'om  various  points  the  sloping  or 
level  lines  of  the  city  of  the  Crusaders  and  8arac«ns.  But  none  of 
these  is  enough  to  elevate  its  character.  \Vliat,  however,  these  fail  to 
effect,  is  in  one  inst^mt  effected  by  a  glance  at  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 
From  whatever  point  that  graceful  dome  with  its  beautiful  precinct 
emerges  to  view,  it  at  once  dignifies  the  whole  city.  And  when  from 
Olivet,  or  from  the  Governor's  house,  or  from  the  nortli-eaat  wall, 
JDU  see  the  platform  on  which  it  stands,  it  is  a  scene  hardly  to  be 
surpassed.  A  dome  graceful  as  that  of  St.  Peter's,  though  of 
coarse  on  a  fir  smaller  scale,  rising  from  an  elaborately  finished 
circular  edifice — this  edifice  nosed  on  a  s(|uare  marble  platform 
riaing  on  the  highest  ridge  of  a  green  slope,  which  descends  firom 
it  north,  south,  and  ensi  to  the  walls  surrounding  the  whole  enclosure 
^>latf(nTa  and  enclosure  diversified  by  lesser  domes  and  fountains, 

I  It  b  Uiis  wtiich  causes  LinatonaQt  valloy,  appnMcbed  U  first,  as  probalilv 
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hy  crpresaes,  ood  olives.  bihI  plaac^,  and  palms — the  vhole  aa 
aeduuod  and  qmet  as  tbe  iateriur  of  scnUL*  college  or  cathedral 
gnrden^-otily  enlivened  by  the  white  figarea  of  veiled  ytomea  steating 
like  eho9t3  up  and  down  ibe  green  slope— or  by  the  turbancd  heodfl 
bowed  low  iu  tlio  Viirioui  niobt^s  fur  prayer — this  is  the  Mo94ae  of 
Omar:  Uie  Harcm-«::4-Slicrif,  ''the  iioblu  sanctuary,"  the  secoud 
most  sacred  spot  in  the  Ma.hoinetiu  world, — that  is  tiie  next  after 
I  Mecca;  the  second  most  beautiful  moaquo, — tliat  is  the  next  after 

Cordova. I  for  one  felt  almost  dispo>3ed  to  console  inydclf 

for  the  exclustoa  by  the  additional  interest  which  the  sight  derives 
from  tbe  knowledge  that  no  European  foot,  except  by  stealtli  or  favour, 
^bad  ever  trodden  williiu  these  precincts  since  the  Orusadci-s  were 
^driven  oat,  and  that  their  deep  secliuiuu  vtim  aa  rc:il  as  it  appeared.  It 
Doodod  no  sight  of  the  daggers  of  the  black  Dcrvi.'^hes  who  fltand  at  the 
gate,  to  tell  you  that  the  Mosque  was  undisturbed  and  inviolably  sacred. 

I.  This  is,  ia  its  main  poiats,  the  modem  aspect  of  the 
Holy  City.  Let  us  take  these  features  in  detail,  and  draw 
from  them  whatever  light  they  throw  on  its  long  history. 

1.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Jerusalem,  thai  it  be- 
came the  capital  Lite  in  the  career  of  the  nation.  Rome, 
It,  loa,  Athens,  Egyptian  Thebes;  the  other  ancient  centres 
•bMortij-.  qC  national  life  iu  Palestine  itself,  Hebron,  Bethel, 
Shech em— extend  back  to  the  earliest  periods  of  their  re- 
Bpcctive  history.  But  in  those  times  Jerusalem  was  still 
an  uuknown  and  heathen  fortress  in  the  midst  of  the  land. 
There  is  somethinp;  striking  iu  the  thought,  how  many  of 
those  earlier  events  took  place  around  it ;  how  often 
Joshua,  and  Deborah,  and  Samuel,  and  Saul,  and  David 
must  have  passed  and  rei>a.ssed  the  hills,  and  gazed  on  the 
towers  of  the  city,  unconscious  of  tiie  fate  reserved  for  her 
in  all  subsequent  time.  "  Thy  birth  and  thy  nativity," 
Buch  is  the  laUj'fuage  of  the  bitter  retrospect  of  Ezekiel,  '*  is 
of  the  land  of  Canaan;  thy  father  was  an  Amorite,  and  thy 
mother  a  Uittite  ;  and  as  for  thy  nativity,  in  the  day  thou 
wast  born  .  .  .  thou  wast  not  salted  at  all,  nor  swjiddlcd  at 
all.  A^one  eye  pitied  thee,  to  do  any  of  these  unto  Uiee,  to 
have  compassion  upon  thee  ;  but  thou  wast  cast  out  iu  the 
open  field,  to  the  loathing  of  thy  person,  in  the  day  that 
Uiou  wast  born."' 

'  £z«k.  xrL  8,  4,  0^ 
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Tel  fhe  same  circu Distance,  which  aftenvards  contributed 
to  the  emiuenco  of  Jerusuleni,  in  some  dej:ree  acconiiti)  for 
Us  long  prenous  obacurity.  It  was  the  only  exception,  so 
far  as  wc  know,  to  the  rule.  otherwi;>c  universal,  that  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Palestine  lingered  not  in  the  hills, 
but  in  the  plains.  After  every  other  part  of  the  monrit- 
ftins  of  Ephraim  and  Jndah  had  been  dearud  of  its  Canaan* 
ite  population,  Jehus  still  remained  in  the  hands 
of  tiie  ancient  tribe  whieh  probably  took  its  name 
from  the  dry  rock  on  which  their  fortress  stood.  And 
the  causes,  which  for  so  many  centuries  preserved  this 
remnant  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  coantry,  were  in 
great  part  the  same  as  those  which  made  it  both  the  first 
object  of  David's  conquest  when  he  found  himself  seated 
on  the  throne  at  Hebron,  and  the  capital  of  his  kingdom  for 
all  future  generations. 

The  situation  of  Jerusalem  is  in  several  respects  singular 
amongst  the  cities  of  Palestine.  Its  elevation'  is  remarkable, 
occasioned,  not  from  its  being  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
numerous  hills  of  Judrca,  Uke  most  of  the  towns  and  villages, 
but  because  it  is  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  highest  table-lands 
of  the  country.'  Hebron,  indeed,  is  higher  still,- by  ut^mtaia 
some  hundred  feet;  and  from  the  south,  accordingly,  *■■*"** 
the  approach  to  Jerusalem  is  by  a  slight  descent.  But  from 
every  other  side,  the  ascent  is  perpetual ;  and,  to  the  tra- 
veller approacliing  Jerusalem  from  the  west  or  east,  it  must 
always  have  pre.sented  the  appearance,  beyond  any  other 
capital  of  the  then  known  world — we  may  add,  beyond  any 
important  city  that  has  ever  existed  on  the  earth — of  a 
mountain  city ;  breathing,  as  compared  with  the  sultry 
])lain8  of  the  Jordan  or  of  the  coast,  a  mountain  air; 
enthroned,  as  compared  with  Jericho  or  Damascus,  Gnza 
or  Tyre,  on  a  muuntain  fa.stness.  In  this  respect,  it 
concentrated  in  itself  the  character  of  the  whole  country  of 
which  it  was  to  be  the  capital — the  "  mountain  throne," 
the  "  mountain   sanctuary,"  of  God.      "  The  *  mount'  of 
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God  is  as  the  *  mount'  of  Bashan  ;  an  high  mount  na  the 
mount  of  Bashan.  Why  leap  ye  so,  yo  high  '  mountains'  5 
this  is  the  *  mountain'  which  God  desireth  to"  dwell  in."' 
"  Thou  hast  ascemled  up  on  high,  thou  linsl  led  ciiptivity 
captive."*  "  His  foundation  is  in  the  holy  mountains."' 
*'  They  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  as  the  mount  Zion, 
which  may  not  be  removed,  hut  .stand«th  fast  for  ever."'' 
"  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her,  therefore  shall  she  not  be 
removed."*  It  was  emphatically  the  lair  of  the  lion  of 
Judah,  of  "Ariel,"  the  Lion  of 'God.*  "  In  Judah  is  God 
known;  his  name  is  great  in  Israel.  In  Salem  is  his 
*  leafy  covert,*  and  his  *  rocky  den'  in  Zion.^  ,  .  ,  Thou 
art  more  glorious  and  excellent  than  the  *  mountains  of  the 
robbers.'  "^  And  thi.s  wild  and  fastness-like  character  of 
Jerusalem  was  concentrated  yet  again  in  the  fortress,  the 
"  stronghold"  of  Zion.  That  point.,  the  highest  in  the 
city,  the  towering  height'  which  most  readily  catches 
the  eye  from  every  quarter,  is  emphatically  the  "  hill-fort," 
the  "  rocky  hold"^*  of  Jerusalem — the  refuge  where  firs:t 
the  Jebusitc,  and  then  the  Lion  of  God,  stood  at  hay 
1st  the  hunters. 
luvin/^i  «f  ^*  This  brings  us  to  the  second  feature  which  tends 
'Sd  rf'iiui"  to  account  for  its  early  selection  or  future  growth  as 
■°^  the  capital  of  Palestine.   As  the  traveller  advances 

towards  Jerusalem,  from  the  west  and  south,  over  the  featxire- 
less  undulating  plain,  two  deep  valleys  suddenly  disclose 
themselves  before  us,  one  on  the  south,  the  larger  and  deeper 
on  the  north,  which  then  sweeping  round  the  eastern  side 
of  the  city  to  meet  the  southern  ravine,"  passes  on  by  still 


'  Psl  IxviiL  16,  1«         •  Pb.  lx\Bt.  18. 

•  Pa.  Uoatril  I. 

»  Pb.  cxxv.  1.  •  Pa.  xlvi  ft. 

«  lift.  xxlx.  I,  3. 

'  Ps.  Ixivi.  I,  3.  Such  ftppins  (lio  fill! 
oxpmaloii  of  tfae  wotrla  "  Bucob"  aad 
"  maoDah."    See  Appendix. 

•  Pi.  livi  4. 

•  TUb    wuttld    b«    eqanlly    tho    cwo 
ZItd  be  tho  wiotb-wntvm  hill 

gly  as  called,  or  itie  p«4k  now 

on    tfae    norUi   of   the   Tetnpto 

1D%    as    is   snppoecd,    not    without 

'^DDUdderablff  frrounilfi,  by  Mr.  Ferguseoo 

nCBij.  pi  6ft,  fl:X  nnd  Mr.  Ttirapp  (Aodeot 

JtrauuD,  pL  17,  fll) 


'*  *n>c  word  "  mfltzad*'  or  "  oictwid* 
h,  lilce  ihfl  worda  in  thu  prooediag 
notc^  takea  fVoni  tho  covet  mto 
vlildi  yriM  bMwtJi  are  hunud,  and  im 
tmed  And  ^tecially  nj^ilicd  to  the 
"  holds"  in  the  Wiklernesa  or  Juiica, 
1  Sara.  XxiiL  U,  19;  1  Chr.  xii.  8,  I S ; 
Ji»i.  vi.  3 ;  Ezck.  xxxiii.  27  ;  Job  xxxbc. 
28.  It  in  the  ujtwil  word  for  doMigiwting 
Mmnt  Kion.  2  Snm.  v,  7,  <l;  1  Clir.  xi£ 
7,  U)d  (In  expren  c»njanciioa  with  Ariel). 
I  so.  xxix,  7. 

'*  Josh.  XT.  8.  In  the  Molununcdw 
tmditinna  the  Dnm«  of  "G«>t)ODna"  la  ft[v 
plied  to  thv  Vallvj  oT  tho  Kvdroo.  Vim 
BftUihilL  134. 
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iKirrower  clefts  through  its  long  descent  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  deepest  and  darkest  of  the  two  de61cs  was,  doubtless, 
for  that  reason,  known  as  "  The  Black  Valley"  (Kcdron)  ; 
the  other,  wider  and  greener,  was  "the  ravine"  (Cre),  in 
which  probably  some  ancient  hero  had  encamped, — "  the 
DQU  of  Uinnom ;"  and  from  the  name  thus  compounded, 
"Ge-Bcn-lIinnom,"  •*  Go-IIinnom,"  was  formed  the  word 
*•  Gehenna,"  which  in  later  times  caused  what  Milton  tnily 
calls  "  the  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,"  to  become  the  re- 
presentative of  the  place  of  future  torment.  These  deep 
ravines,  which  thus  separate  Jerusalem  from  the  rocky 
plateau  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  are  a  rare  feature  in  the/ 
general  scenery  of  the  Holy  Land.  Something  of  the  same 
effect  is  proiluced  by  thor,e  vast  rents  which,  under  the 
name  of  "  Tajo, '  surround  or  divide  Ronda,  Alhama,  and 
Granada,  on  the  table-J'inds  which  crown  the  summits  of 
the  Spanish  mountains.  But  iu  Palestine,  Jerusalem  stands 
alone,  and  from  this  cause  derives,  in  great  measure,  her 
early  streuL^lh  and  subsequent  greatness.  When  David 
appeared  under  the  walls  of  Jebus,  the  "  old  inhabitants 
af  the  land,"  the  laat  remnant  of  their  race  that  clung  to 
their  mountain  homo,  exulting  in  the  stiength  of  those 
ancient  "everla^tiug  gates"'  whicli  no  conqueror  had 
yet  burst  open,  looked  proudly  down  on  the  army  below, 
iind  said,  "  Except  thou  take  away  the  blind  and  the 
lame,  thou  shall  not  come  m  hither;  thinking,  Divid 
cannot  come  in  hitlier."  The  blind  and  the  lame,  they 
thought,  were  Bufficient  to  maintain  what  nature  had  bo 
strongly  defended.  It  was  the  often  repeated  story  of  the 
capture  of  fortresses  through  what  seemed  their  strongest, 
and  therefore  became  their  weakest,  point,  "  Prfenipium^ 
edque  ne^lectum."  Such  was  the  fate  of  Snrdis,  and  of 
Rome,  and  such  was  the  fate  of  Jebus.  David  turned 
to  his  host  below,  and  said,  "  Whoever  siniteth  the 
Jebusites  first,  'and  diisheth  them  on  the  precipice,'  .... 
and  the  lame  and  the  blind  that  are  hated  of  David's  soul, 
he  shall  be  chief  and  captain."^    Joab  first  climbed  that 


'  Pa.  ixtT.  1. 

■  3  Sua.  V.  S ;  1  Cbr.  xL  6.    "Ouheth 
ttWD  agaioat  tbe  precipioe,"  seema  oo 


\aa  whole  Uie  boImI  nndtriog  cf  Um 
punge  obKor^  tmnhnd  ud  ini» 
potted,  "OetCBth  up  to  the  gutter." 
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fit«ep  ascent,  and  won  the  chiefUiinship  of  David's  hosts ; 
and    the    "ancient    everlasting    gales"    " lilted  xip    tL*;ir 
heads,"  and   "  David  dwelt  in  the  stronghold  of  Zion,  and 
Lcjilled  it  the  city  of  David." 

cvRipMt.       3-  What  these  ravines  were  in  determining  ita 
***  earliest  defences,  they  have  been  ever  since.     It  ie 

needless  to  go  through  the  sieges  of  later  times ;  hut  it  is 
obvious  that  the  deep  depressions  which  thus  secured  the 
city  niurit  have  always  been  a  natural  trench,  much  &s 
the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  on  a  larger  scale,  was  to  the 
whole  country.  They  acted  as  its  natural  defence ; 
they  also  determined  its  natural  boundaries.  The  city, 
wherever  else  it  spread,  could  never  overleap  the 
valley  of  the  Kcdron  or  of  Ilinnom ;  and  those  two 
fosses,  so  to  speak,  became  accordingly,  as  in  the  aniil- 
ogous  case  of  the  ancient  towns  of  Ktruria,  the  Necropolis 
of  Jerusalem.  This  distinction  made  it  again  doubly  im- 
possible for  the  city  of  the  living  to  protrude  itself  iiito  the 
city  of  the  dead  ;  ami,  iw  the  soutliem  ra^-ine  had  al- 
ready given  a  name  to  the  infernal  (ires  of  the  other 
world,  so  in  Mussulman  and  Mediaeval  traditions,  the 
Valley  of  the  Kedron  was  identified  with  the  Volley  of 
Jehoshaphat,'  or  of  the  "Divine  Judgment;"  and  long  re- 
garded by  the  pilgrims  of  botli  religiouB  as  the  destined 
scene  of  the  Judgment  of  the  World.  The  compression 
between  these  vnlloys  probably  occasioned  the  words  of  the 
Psalmi.st,  '*  Jerusalem  i.**  built  as  a  city  that  is  at  unity  in 
itself."*  It  is  an  expression  not  inapplicable  even  to  the 
modern  city,  as  seen  from  the  east.  But  it  was  still  more 
appropriate  to  the  original  city,  if,  as  seems  probable,  the 
valley  of  Tyropoeon  formed  in  earlier  times  a  fosse  within 
a  fosse,  shutting  in  Zion  and  Moriah  into  one  compact 
mass,  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth.^ 

Qro»ui.       But  this  compactness  and  small n ess — ^though  in 


»  JogI  iiL  2. 
•  FBttim  cxxil.  3. 

'  This  would  be  Rb'n  lubre  tbe  case, 

If    we    ooukl    Kuppoae    that    Zion — Uie 

.Crigiiul   aty   of  Darid— oocupiod  put 

kef  what   is  ooUod   JforioA,   thia   obtoag 

vmm  of  rock  which  rapporti  the  Moaqiw 


of  Omar,  and  which  must  hare  boon 
sliut  in  by  tht>  TyrajxeoD  on  Uta  nonh, 
by  the  mTiao  o(  Uiimotn  on  thu  Houlh, 
ao<l  by  iho  KL-dron  on  tho  Dorth  luid  east, 
(3ve  tho  EesBji  of  Ur.  Fcntwwx)  And 
Ur.  Thrqvp.) 
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itself  a  fitting  characteristic  of  the  capital  of  that  terri' 
tory  which,  as  we  have  seen,  waa  remarkable  for  the 
same  reason  amongst  the  nations  of  the  then  known  world 
— was  not  such  as  to  exclude  its  future  growth.  I[cninied 
in  as  it  was  on  three  sides  by  the  ravinesj  on  the  western 
side  it  was  comparatively  oiien.  A  slight  depressicn,  in- 
deed, runs  beneath  what  is  now  it«  wall  on  that  side ;  still, 
to  speak  generally,  it  is  joined  by  its  western  and  north- 
western sides  to  the  large  table-land  which  rises  in  the 
midst  of  Judrea,  extending  from  the  ridge  of  St.  Elias  on 
the  south  to  the  ridge  of  Birch  on  the  north,  from  the  hilla 
of  Gibeon  on  the  west  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  on  the  east. 
In  this  point,  again,  its  situation  is  peculiar.  Almost  all 
the  other  cities  of  Palestine  were  placed,  like  Hebron,  or 
Samaria,  or  Jezreol,  on  the  crest  of  some  hill,  or  like  Sho- 
chem,  within  some  narrow  A'alley  which  admitted  of  little  ex- 
pansion. Hut  Jerusalem  had  always  an  outlet  on  the  west 
and  north,  and  though  it  was  not  till  the  latest  period  of 
her  existence  that  the  walls,  under  Ilerod  Agrippa,  wore 
pushed  far  beyond  their  ancient  limits  in  those  directions, 
yet  the  gardens,  and  orchards,  and  suburbs  must,  even  in 
the  reign  of  Solomon,  have  stretched  themselves  over  the 
plain.  And  this  plain  was  encompassed  with  a  barrier  of 
heights,  which  shut  out  the  view  of  Jerusalem  till  mthin 
a  very  short  distance  of  the  city,  and  must  always  have 
acted  as  a  defence  to  it. 

4.  It  is  probable  that  these  must  be  the  heights 
alluded  to  in  the  well-known  verse,  "  As  the  moun-  «.t.Dd  jen. 
tains  are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so  is  the  Lord  "^ 
round  alK)ut  His  people."^  It  is  true  that  this  imago  is  not 
realised,  as  most  persons  familiar  with  our  European 
scenery  would  wish  and  expect  it  to  bo  realised.  Jerusalem 
is  not  literally  shut  in  by  mountains,  except  on  the  eastern 
side,  whore  it  may  be  said  to  be  enclosed  by  the  arms  of 
Olivet,  with  its  outlying  ridges  on  the  north-east  and  south- 
east, Any  one  facing  Jenisalem  westward,  northward,  or 
southward,  will  always  see  the  city  itself  on  an  elevation 
higher  than  the  hills  in  its  immctUate  neighbourhood,  its 
towers  and  walls  standing  out   against  the  sky,  and  not 

'  Fwlsi  cocxT.  L 
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-ftgainst  any  high  background  such  as  that  which  encloses 
tfo  mountain  towns  and  villages  of  our  own  Cambrian  op 
Westmoreland  valleys.  Nor,  again,  is  the  plain  on  which  it 
stands  enclosed  by  a  continuous  thougli  distant  circle  of 
mountains,  hke  that  which  gives  its  peculiar  charm  to 
Athens  and  Innspruck.  The  mountains  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jerusalem  are  of  unequal  height,  and  only  in  two 
or  three  instances — Nebi-8amuel,  Er-Ilara,  and  Tel-el-Fulil 
— rising  to  any  considerable  elevation.  Kven  Olivet  is  only 
a  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  top  of  Mount  Zion. 
Still,  they  act  aa  a  shelter;  they  must  be  surmounted  be- 
fore the  traveller  can  see,  or  the  invader  attack,  the  Holy 
City;  and  the  distant  line  of  Moab  would  always  seem  to 
-rise  as  a  wall  against  invaders  from  the  remote  east  It  ia 
these  mountains,  expressly  including  tlioso  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan, which  ai-e  mentioned  as  "  standing  round  about  Jeru- 
salem" in  another  and  more  terrible  sense,  when,  on  the 
night  of  the  assault  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Koman  armies, 
they  "  echoed  back"  the  screams  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie 

iptured  city,  and  the  victorious  stiouts  of  the  soldiers  of 
Titus.*  The  situation  of  Jerusalem  was  thus  not  unlike,  on 
a  small  scale,  to  that  of  Rome  ;  saving  the  great  difference 
that  Rome  was  in  a  well-watered  plain,  leading  direct  to 
the  sea,  whereas  Jerusalem  was  on  a  bare  tiible-land,  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  liut  each  was  situated  on  its  owa 
cluster  of  steep  hills ;  each  had  room  for  future  expansion 
in  the  surrounding  level ;  each,  too,  had  its  nearer  and  its 
more  remote  barriers  of  protecting  hills  —  Rome  it« 
Janiculum  hard  by,  and  its  Apennine  and  Alban  moon* 
tains  in  the  distance;  Jerusalem,  its  Olivet  hard  by,  and, 
on  the  outposts  of  its  plain,  Mizpch.  Gibeon,  and  RAmah, 
and  the  ridge  which  divides  it  from  Bethlehem. 

contrsi  5*  This  I:ust  characteristic  of  Jerusalem  biings 
*'**'**^  OS  to  one  more  feature — namely,  its  central  sitiuk* 
tion.  First,  it  was  pre-eminently  centraJ  with  regard  to  the 
two  g;reat  tribes  of  the  south — which  at  the  tiDie  wiion  the 
choice  was  made  by  David,  were  the  chief  tribes  of  the 


'  XwwMtt  61  It  npala  not  rd  ircpif  Apt 
^oKph.  Bell.  Jud.  vi  6,  1).  TUt  ibawB 
•ut  the  "lurnHudinc  uounteiDi^  w«n 
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whole  nation,  the  only  two  which  contiined  a  royal  house — 
Judah  and  Benjauiiu.  So  long  as  Judali  maintiimed  ita 
ground  alone,  Hebron  was  its  natural  capital ;  but  from 
the  moment  that  it  became  the  head  of  the  nation,  another 
home  had  to  be  sought  nearer  its  neighboui*,  at  this  timo 
its  rival  tribe.  Such  a  spot  exactly  was  Jebus,  or 
Jernsatem.  Tbo  ancient  city,  as  belonging  to  the 
aboriginal  inbabitjmts^  had  been  excluded  equally  from 
the  bonndarieH  of  either  tribe.  The  limits  of  Judah 
reached  along  the  plain  up  to  the  edge  of  the  valley  of 
Uinnom,  and  then  abruptly  paused.  The  limits  of  Ben- 
jamin in  Uko  manner  crept  over  Olivet  to  the  same  point 
But  the  rocky  mass  on  which  the  Jebusite  fortress  stood 
was  neutral  ground,  in  the  very  meeting-point  of  the 
two  tribes.  From  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives — 
almost  from  the  towers  of  Zion — could  bo  seen  Gibeah, 
the  capital  of  Benjamin,  on  its  conical  hill  tc  the  north ; 
and  the  distant  hills,  though  not  the  actual  city,  of  Hebron, 
to  the  south. 

Vet  again  Jerusalem  was  on  the  ridge,  the  broadest 
and  most  strongly  marked  ridge  of  tl)o  backbone  of  the 
compUcated  hills,  which  extend  through  the  whole  country 
from  the  Desert  tu  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Every  wan- 
derer, every  conc|ueror,  every  traveller,  who  has  trod 
the  ccntnil  route  of  Palestine  from  north  to  south,  must 
have  passed  through  the  table-land  of  Jerusalem.  It 
was  the  water-shed  between  tiie  streams,  or  rather  the 
torrent^beds,  which  find  their  way  eastward  to  the  Jordan, 
and  tliose  which  pass  westward  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Abraham,  as  he  journeyed  from  Bethel  to  Hebron ;  Jacob. 
B»  he  wandered  on  his  lonely  exile  from  Beersheba  to 
Bethel;  tlie  Levite/  on  his  way  from  Bethlehem  to  Gibesh; 
Joshua,  as  he  forced  his  Avay  from  Jericho,  and  met  the 
kings  in  battle  at  Gibeon;  the  Philistines,  as  they  cauie  up 
from  the  maritime  plain,  and  pitched  in  Michmash, — no 
less  than  Porapey,  when,  in  later  times,  he  came  up  from 
the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  or  the  Crusaders,  when  they  came 
firom  Tyre,  with  tlie  express  purpose  of  attacking  Jerusa^ 
lem, — must  all  have  crossed  the  territory  of  Jehus. 
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laierioror  ^'  From  what  may  be  called  tho  external  eitua' 
jaruMica.  ^j(^j,  of  Jerusalem,  w«  pass  to  its  internal  r(?lation&. 
And  here,  from  perfect  certainty,  we  encounter  a  mass  of 
topograpMcal  controversy  unequalled  for  its  extent,  for  its 
confusion,  and  for  its  bitterness.  If  the  materials,  however 
slight,  on  which  our  judgment  was  to  be  fonued  were  all 
before  us,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  attempt  to  unravel  the 
entanglement.  But  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  data 
exist,  perhaps  in  abundance,  but  thoy  are  inaccessible. 
When  Jerusalem  can  be  excavated,  we  shall  be  able  to 
argue;  tiU  then,  the  dispute  is  for  the  most  part  as  hope- 
less  OK  was  that  concerning  the  Roman  Forum,  before 
the  discovery  of  the  pedestal  of  tho  column  of  Phocas. 
But  without  descending  into  the  controverted  details,  two 
or  three  broad  facts  emerge,  which  may  be  stated  without 
fear  of  future  contradiction. 

1.  Whatever  may  be  tho  adjustment  of  the 
names  of  the  heights  on  which  Jerusalem  stands, 
the  peculiarity  imparted  to  its  general  aspect  and  to  its  his- 
tory by  these  various  heights  is  incontestable.  Even  in  the 
earlier  times,  when  the  city  was  still  compact  and  narrow, 
there  aie  traces  of  its  double  form.  An  upper  and  a  lower 
city, — possibly  the  dry  rock'  of  "  Jebus,"  or  "  Zion,'*  the 
"  City  of  David,"  as  distinct  from  the  Mountain  of  the 
Vision  (Moriah),  in  whose  centre  arose  the  perennial 
spring,  the  "  City  of  Solomon," — arc  dimly  discerned  in  the 
first  period  of  Jerusalem.'  But  it  was  in  its  latest  period 
that  thi.s  niulljjdicity  of  eminences,  which  it  shares,  tliough 
in  a  smaller  compass,  with  Kome  and  Constantinople,  came 
into  play.  Then,  as  now,  the  broken  surface  of  the  slopes 
of  Jerusalem  arrested  the  attention  both  of  Tacitus  and 
Josepbus — **  the  irregular  outline,"  the  "  high  hills,"  tlie 
winding  of  the  ascending  and  descomling  walls,  wore 
pnisent  to  them,  as  they  have  been  to  the  lively  imagimip 


Hllh 

ib«  citr- 


'  See  Evrall^  0««:Ud)tl^  Ui.  1S5. 

'It  M  jMMtaiUt)  Uiat  tiiia  douUe 
wustaow  taaj  ban  riveo  Uio  dual 
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JaruMUcm.  It  is  possible,  too,  that 
ttta  name  of  Jenuaiem^  "tbo  visioo  of 


pMoe,"  may  hare  been  flmt  ^re.i  Omq 
the  naui!  vkioD  tliut  orifiriruiU'd  liie 
nanw  of  "Aloriab,"  2  CUr.  iil  L  Corn- 
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^Am'  ill  Hum."  (Ph.  Ixxvi.  l-X  Ibo 
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hiU  of  Jeni^alpm,"  W  x.  33, 
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tJon  of  the  motlera  poet  and  hisloriiiii  to  whoKO  lot  it  has 
fallea  to  describe  the  last  days  of  the  Holy  City.'  But  it 
was  from  more  than  a  mere  artistic  interest  tliat  those  sev- 
eral pfliiitH  of  the  broken  ground  of  Jerusalem  ware  so  eare- 
fiilly  recurded.  In  Llie  earlier  sieges — so  far  at*  the  history 
is  eoacerncd — the  city  might  have  stood  ou  a  single  emi- 
nence, like  Ashdod  or  Samnria.  But  in  the  last  siege  by 
Tituh,  everything  turns  on  the  variety  and  numlier  of  posts 
which  the  four  hilU  of  Jerusalem  presented,  not  merely  to 
the  besieged  against  the  besiegers,  and  to  the  besiegers 
agjiinst  the  bijsieged,  but  to  the  besieged  against  eaxh 
other.  If  in  its  earlier,  in  its  more  natural  aspect,  Jeru- 
salem vfiui  the  likeness  of  a  city  that  is  at  unity  witii  itself, 
in  hter  times  its  divergent  summits  curiously  represent  to 
lis  the  fatal  type  of  the  house  which  fell,  because  it  was 
divided  against  it^^elf. 

2.  Whatever  diHerences  have  arisen  about  the  -rue  T«m. 
other  hills  of  Jerusalem,  thoro  is  no  question  that  ^"^  *"'"*■ 
tlie  mount  on  which  the  Mosque  of  Omar  stands,  overhang-" 
ing  the  V^alley  of  the  Kedrun,  1ms  from  the  time  of  Solomon, 
if  not  of  David,  been  regarded  as  the  most  sacred  ground 
in  Jerusalem.  And  on  tiiis  hill,  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
troversies respecting  the  apportionment  of  its  several  part*, 
or  the  traces  of  the  varitius  architecture  wliicli  from  the  time 
of  Solomon  downwards  have  been  reared  on  its  rocky  sides 
and  surface,  two  natural  objects  remain,  each  of  the  highest 
historical  interest. 

Tiigli  in  the  centre  of  the  platform  rises  t!ie  ro- 

Thfl   rock 

markable  rock,  now  covered  by  the  dome  of  ''the  oftho"8*ii. 
Sakrah."^  "  It  is  irregular  in  its  form,  and  mca.s- 
ures  about  sixty  foct  in  one  direction,  and  fifty  feet  in  the 
other.  It  projects  about  five  feet  above  the  marble  puvo 
meut,  and  the  pavement  of  the  mosque  is  twelve  feet  above 
the  genenU  level  of  ttie  enclosure,  making  this  rise  seventeen 
feet  above  the  ground  ....     It  appears  to  be  the  natural 


'  Sw  Uilnuui's  cxcvlltnU  (ItMcriptioa 
of  JcniMlem,  bolb  Ld  tltc  tliircl  tiuuuw 
of  ttiA  Hi^tnry  of  tliA  Jew*  (K>-n),  uml 
still  Tuarv  xtrikingly  in  tlio  Sr^t  volutiw 
oT  the  UistiOty  of '  CbriBttuitjr,  p.  31S. 
Id  tbmt  dmcripUoa  tbo  odI;  vronla  wliidi 
■D  «j*-«taioM  wouhl  oruM,  an,  **  bttoimsd 


in    almust    on    mU  mlvB  \iy  still  3oai«r 
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*  1  q-iolo  from  Oto  Only  anibeutic  bo 
coaat,  tliat  hy  Ur.  Cftthenrood,  gim 
iti  Itiirtleu'ii  Walks  aboot  JeroBilein,  pp 
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that  then  b  a  wdL  ar  exoiTatioa.  h»> 
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(u.)  The  Chiistiaiw,  before  the  Mi 
Sjriia,  regvded  it  as  the  rock  of  the  Holr  of  Holiee.  and 
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«f  the  Christoui 
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irith  legazd  to  the  Old  Testameat 

and  oar  own — used  erenr  efTort  to  de&le  it 

(£.)  R^aidedas  thesiteoftheHi43rorHo6Babx<^'Blipit 
Omar,  it  ivaa  then  hj  his  eupceaaori  inreetad  with  a 
sanctity  wily  leas  than  the  Koaha  of  Mecca;  betievod  to 
be  the  rock  of  Jaooh';?  ihIIuw  at  Bethel ;  the  stoae  of 
pn>phec-y,  ivbicb  would  hare  Oed  on  the  extinctioo  of  ihni 
gift,  but  which  wa:4  forcibly  detained  by  the  ai^ls  in  an* 
ticipation  uf  the  visit  of  Mahomet  to  Jeraaalem  in  his 
Dtictumai  flight,  when  it  bowed  to  reomve  him,  and 
reUiiued  the  iinpreasioa  of  bis  feet  as  he  mounted  the 
4x:Iestiiil  Borak.  Within  the  cave  exery  prayer  is  su|>- 
posed  to  be  granted,  and  in  the  well  are  believed  to 
rest  the  souls  of  the  departed  between  death  and  tha 
Eesurret-tion.* 

(e.)  liecovered  by  the  Crusaders,  it  was  exhibited  as 
the  scene  of  the  Apjmrition  of  the  angel  to  Zacharias,  and 
of  the  Circumcision  of  Christ,  as  also  of  many  other  events 
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fal  tbe  Gospel  history  of  lUs  life.  The  footmark  of  Mahomet 
was  then  represented  as  the  tmce  left,  when  He  went  out 
of  the  Temple  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  Jews.' 

(rf.)  In  mofJern  times  it  h:ts  been  the  centre  of  the  most 
cunflivting  theories  of  sacred  topojjrjphy.  Mr.  Ker^sson" 
(chiefly  from  architectural  arguments)  has  maintained 
that  the  dome  of  the  Sakrah  is  tlie  Church  of  Constantine^ 
and  conseiinently,  that  the  rock  beneath  is  the  rock  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  Mr.  Falconer  and  Mr.  Thnipp  suppose 
it  to  be  the  rock,  or  part  of  the  rock,  on  which  stood  the 
tower  of  Autonia.  Professor  Willis  urges  its  claim  to  be 
the  rock  of  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah,  selected  by 
Band,  and  afterwarvls  continued  by  Solomon  and  Zerub- 
bubel  09  the  "  unhe\ra  stone"  on  which  to  build  the  Altar ; 
the  cave  within  being  the  sink  described  in  the  Talmud 
as  that  into  which  the  blood  and  offal  of  the  sacrifices 
were  drained  off.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  measurements  of 
the  area  would  allow  of  it,  this  last  hypothesis  would  be 
the  most  satisfactory,  except  so  far  as  it  fails  to  produce 
adequate  examples,  of  a  rock  so  hij^h  and  so  rugged  used 
for  either  the  purposes  of  a  tlireshiiig-floor  or  an  altar.* 

Meanwhile  the  rock  remains,  whatever  be  its  origin,  the 
most  curious  monument  of  old  Jerusalem,  and  not  the  least 
BO,  from  the  unrivalled  variety  of  associations  which  it  has 
gathered  to  itself  in  the  vicissitudes  of  centuries. 

All  accounts  combine  in  asserting  that  the  water 
of  the  two  pools  of  Siloam,  as  well  as  that  of  the  ine  Tcmpto 
many  fountains  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  proceeds 
from  a  living  spring  beneath  the  Temple-vaults.     There  waa 


KoM  ooiOTVrw  wltb  tbcM  Bonis  al  the 
mouth  of  tbo  well  about  any  dioputed 
nuitter  vliioti  la^  in  Uie  pav«r  oT  the 
doul  10  solve.  It  v»a  (Mood,  beeauM 
a  Boother  going  to  speak  to  her  daad  boci, 
waa  so  mticb  afUafaxl  al  ilia  souad  of 
his  Toiod  (h)in  below,  that  she  threw 
hotself  into  ll>u  wall  to  joia  him,  sod 
dlK^ipMrod.  TUi  was  the  stofy  related 
to  me  at  Jerutohnn.  A  lea  plearing 
Tendon  it  gireo  by  Cathcrwooa  (Bart- 
latt'a  Walks,  164). 
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no  period  ot  its  history  when  saeh  aprovisiin  would  not  have 
been  importaut  to  the  Temple  for  the  ahkitions  of  tlie  Jewish, 
no  less  than  of  the  Mussulman^  worship;  or  to  the  city, 
which  else  was  dry  even  ton  proverb.  It  was  the  treasure 
of  Jerusalem — its  supports  tlirough  its  numerous  sieges — the 
fons  perennis  atiuic"  of  Tacitus' — the  source  of  Miltou's 

**  Drook  that  Ooirad 
Hiud  by  tito  onde  of  Qod." 

But  more  than  this,  it  was  the  image  which  entered  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  prophetical  idea  of  Jerusalem. 
"  There  is  a  river  [a  perennial  river],  the  streams'  whereof 
shall  make  glad  tlie  city  of  God,  the  holy  place  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  Most  liigh."  "  All  my  fresh  springs 
shiUI  be  in  thee."^  "Draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of 
Balvation.'*'  In  Gzeldel's  vision'*  the  thought  is  expanded 
into  a  vast  catiract  (lowing  out  thron^r)i  the  Tcmple-rock 
eastward  and  westward  into  the  ravines  of  Hinnoni  and 
Kedron,  till  they  swell  iuto  a  mighty  river,  fertilising  the 
desert  of  the  Dead  Sea.  And  with  still  greater  distinct- 
ness the  thought  apjjears  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  in 
the  discourse,  when  in  the  coiu*t€  of  the  Temple,  "  In  the 
last  day,  in  that  great  day  of  the  feast  [of  Tabernacles], 
Jesus  stood  and  cried,  saying,  U  any  man  thirst,  let  him 
come  unto  me,  ...  -  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of 
Jiving  water."* 
P^^^j^  3.  In  every  approach  to  the  modem  Jerusalem, 
-will  r^  the  first  and  most  striking  feature — in  the  approach 
"^  from  tiie  south,  the  oidy  striking  feature, — is  the 
long  line  of  walls  and  towers.  Most  eastern  cities  are  en- 
tered gradually.  Cairo,  Damascus,  Beyront,  have  outstepped 
the  limits  of  their  ancient  fortifications,  and  the  lesser  towns, 
6uch  a-s  Hebron  and  NabIou.s,  have  not  that  protection.  But 
Jerusalem  is  in  the  singular  position  of  a  city  of  sufficient 
imporUmce,  if  not  for  its  size,  at  least  for  its  dignity,  to 
have  deserved  a  circuit  of  walls,  whilst  it  is,  at  the  same 
timo,  so  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  the  wild  villagers  and 
still  wilder  Bedouins  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  it  has 


*  Tm.  Hist  T.  12. 

*  P«.  xlvl  4.    Tlie  mnd  "Nabir"  ax- 
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*  Isa.  liL  3. 
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not  ventured  to  pass  beyond  its  fortifications.  The  some 
terror  which  has  coUeotcd  the  entire  population  of  Pales- 
tine from  isolated  houses  into  villages/  has  conBned  the 
population  of  its  capital  within  the  city  walls.  With 
the  exception  of  the  almost  8uvaji;e  inhabitants  of  the  caves 
and  hovels  of  Siloam,  no  ordinary  habitation  can  be  fixed 
outside  ;  the  town  is  entirely  enclosed,  the  gates  locked  at 
ni^'ht,  Jind  the  present  walls,  which  date  from  the  time  of 
the  groat  Ottoman  Sultan.  SoUm  I.,  conqueror  of  Egypt  in 
the  year  of  the  European  Reformation,  thus  become  an  es- 
BentifU  feature  in  every  view  of  the  place  from  within  or 
from  without. 

This  to  a  certain  extent  must  have  been  the  case  always  : 
Jerusalem  must  at  all  times  have  been  in  a  state  of 
insecurity,  too  p-eat  to  allow  of  any  neglect  of  her 
fortifications.  From  first  to  last,  History  and  Poetry  is 
always  recurring  to  the  mention  of  her  walls  and  gates  and 
towel's.  "  Walk  about  Zion — go  round  about  her,  tell 
tlie  towel's  thereof;  mark  well  her  bulwarks."*  David, 
Solomon,  ilezekiah,  are  all  concerned  in  the  fortifications 
of  the  city  of  the  Monarchy.  To  have  niised  the  walls  of 
the  city  of  the  Restonition  was  the  chiftf  glory  of  Nehemiah. 
Herods  walls  and  towei"s,  called  after  the  favourites  of 
his  court  and  family,  were  amongst  his  most  celebrated 
works.  The  temple  itself  was  a  fortress  of  massive 
foundations  and  gigantic  gateways  on  every  side ;  the 
walls  great  and  high,  with  the  gates  of  precious  stone, 
furnished  the  chief  images  of  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem 
both  in  the  Old  and  Now  Testament;  and  the  idea  of  the 
"chief  corner-stone,"  and  of  the  "stones"  of  the  living 
Temple  of  God,  which  pervade  (he  Evangelical  and 
Apostolical  imagery,  were  suggested,  in  the  fii-st  instance, 
by  tlie  vast  masses  of  stone  which,  whether  of  the  date  of 
Solomon  or  Herod,  form  sn  imposing  a  part  of  the  existing 
walls  of  the  ancient  Temple-area,  But  this  was  not  the 
only  distinction  which  set  off  the  outward  aspect  of  the 
city  against  the  other  towns  of  Palestine.  Of  those 
the  modern  walls  give,  as  hsis  been  observed,  some 
notion.     Not  so,  however,  the  modern  buildings. 

'  Be*  Chipier  U.  pp.  IMM,  aO».  *  PMilm  xItuI  13,  18. 
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With  the  one  exception  of  the  ilosquc  of  Omar,  it  is  difficult 
to  raise  nji  to  the  mind's  eye  from  the  ruins  of  the  present 
Jenisalom  the  inapiihceut  sight  which,  in  the  times  both  of 
the  Diividic  and  the  Herodian  monarchy,  must  have  pre- 
sented itself  to  any  spectator.  Other  residences  of  regal 
luxury  arose  elsewhere, — as  we  shall  see  in  Shcehem  and 
Samaria, — but  Jeniisaleiu  only  was  a  city  of  palacea. 
Compared  with  tho  other  villages  and  towns  of  I'alestinei 
contrasted  with  the  mountain-wildcmes.s  of  its  own  imme- 
diate neipbi)ourhood,  it  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  splendid 
and  daz^.ling  sperUcle.  What  was  the  architecture,  wlmt 
the  colour,  what  the  form  of  these  palaces  we  know  not; 
even  the  Temple  is  only  to  be  restored  by  imperfect 
guesses.  Btit  it  was  this  general  aspect  which  excited  the 
admiration  of  Psalmists  and  prophets — "  Beautiful  for 
sitmition,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth  is  Mount  Zion;" 
'•on  the  sides  of  the  north  is  tlie  city  of  the  Great 
King;"  "God  is  well  known  in  her  palaces;"  "consider 
her  palaces."' 

This  was  the  ancient  peculiarity  of  its  appearance.  The 
modem  peculiarity  is  still  more  characteristic.  If, 
a.s  we  have  before  observed,  Palestine  is  a  land  of 
ruins,  still  more  emphatically  may  it  bo  said  that  Jerusalem 
is  a  city  of  ruins.  Here  and  there  a  regular  street  or  a 
well-built  Europcau  house  euierges  from  the  general  crash, 
but  the  general  appearance  is  that  of  a  city  which  has  been 
burnt  down  in  some  groat  conflagration ;"  and  this  impression 
is  increased  to  the  highest  degree  when,  on  penetrating 
below  the  surface,  the  very  soil  on  which  the  city  stands 
is  found  to  be  composed  of  ruins  of  houses,  aqueducts,  and 
pillars,  reaching  to  a  doptii  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  below 
the  foundations  of  tlie  present  houses.  This  circum- 
stance is  important,  not  only  as  imparling  to  the  city  its 
remarkable  form  and  colour,  but  also  as  telling  the  story 
of  its  eventful  course.  The  old  Jerusalem  is  buried  in 
the  overthrow  of  ber  seventeen  captures.  Even  if  the 
city  were  to  bo  rebu'dt  once  more,  the  soil  on  which  its 
new  foundations  must  be  laid  would  bear  witness  to  the 
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faitbfalness  of  the  image  of  her  earlier  desolation  ;  "  the 
stones  of  the  sanctuary  ponred  out  at  Ihc  top  of  every 
street  ;"*  "  they  have  made  Jerusalem  a  heap  of  stoues;"* 
"  cot  one  stone  shall  be  left  upon  another,  that  shall  not 
be  thrown  down."' 

The  ruinous  state  of  Jerusalem  is,  doubtless,  in  chief 
part  owing  to  Ihc  hand  of  man.  But  here,  as  Ati-m. 
elsewhere  in  Palestine,  we  must  not  overlook  *"*"** 
the  effect  of  eartliquakc.  Situated  on  its  high  mountain- 
plateau,  it  is  said  to  be  more  free  from  this  calamity 
than  the  cities  in  the  Jordan  valley  or  on  the  sea-coast. 
Bnt  the  very  fact  of  this  comparative  exemption  must 
make  the  occurrence  of  these  visitations  more  remark- 
able ;  and  we  arc  told  that  "  scarcely  a  year  passes 
without  a  shock;"  that  sometimes  the  city  has  been 
wholly  destroyed.*  Of  such  manifestations  at  Jerusa- 
lem, there  had  boon  two  so  memorable,  as  to  have  left 
enduring  traces  in  the  sacred  records.  One  was  the 
tremendous  earthquake,  already  mentioned,  iu  the  close 
of  the  reigu  of  Uzziah.  A  long  tradition  preserved  the 
recollection  of  the  event,  and  connected  it  directly  with 
the  personal  calamity  of  the  unfortunate  king.  *'  It  was," 
so  Josephus''  tells  the  story,  "just  as  Uzziah  was  enter- 
ing the  Temple,  that  the  building  suddenly  started 
asunder  ;  the  light  Hashed  through,  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  Icpros}'  rushed  iuto  the  king's  face.  The 
hills  around  felt  the  shock,  and  a  memorial  of  tlie  crash 
was  long  preserved  in  a  large  fragment  of  rock,  or  land- 
slip, which,  rolling  down  from  the  western  hill  [probably 
that  now  called  the  Mount  of  Evil  Counsel],  blocked  up 
the  royal  gardens  between  that  hill  and  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  valleys,  by  the  spring 
of  Enrogel."    No  traces  of  this  convulsion  are  now  vis- 
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above,  and  acain  cIomkL 

*  JuMpb.  AnL  IX.  X.  4. 

•  Joicphvu  »ByB  'Efjtoyjj.  Tl  can 
tuirdly  bo  doubiou  tbnt  tbc  above  itale- 
menc'  U  llio  tnio  explanation.  8m 
Boou,  littnd  of  rruRiise.  160. 
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■oberncai  of  spirit  ebewWre  ofaMraU*  »  tke 
wril«n,  it  ia  not  nouced  ta  tW  fciMofkat  books  of  the 
Old  TesUMueau  Bok  ibe  Pupfcotifl  vmobs  of  tbat 
period  are  fUl  of  tb«  inagcrr  of  %  viaiMaoa  vUd^ 
PTO^ght  before  tbcn  is  lo  powerfol  &  ■aoBer  tte  peoo- 
eace  of  God.  To  Amos,  k  aecacd  m  tho^gb  tbe  lion 
of  God  were  roaring  from  tbe  csrens  of  the  loir  of 
Zioo.*  To  Zeciuriaii,'  ihe  rendiag  of  Ibe  hills,  u  de» 
scribed  bj  Joaepbos.  was  an  image  of  the  vet  more 
terrible  rendii^  of  the  Moont  of  Olires,  wbieb  Ehoald 
"elesTe  in  the  midst  thereof  towards  tbe  east  and 
towards  tbe  west — a  very  great  '  ravine ' ;  and  half  of 
tbe  mooQUin  ahall  move  towards  the  north,  and  half  of 
it  towards  the  sontb  ;  and  ye  shall  See  to  the  '  ravine  ' 
of  the  niountaim),  for  je  shall  flee  like  as  je  fled  from 
before  ihe  earthquake,  in  the  days  of  Uzziah  King  of 
Jadah;'  And,  if  this  ancient  earthquake  was  made  80 
powcrfnl  a  means  of  reviving  tbe  religions  feelings  of 
the  nation,  there  is  a  still  grander  significanec  in  tbe 
like  accompaniment  of  the  greatest  event  which  Jera- 
oalcra  ever  witnessed.  Then,  also,  there  was  "darkness 
over  all  the  land  "  at  noon  day,  even  as  in  the  time  of 
AmoH,  "  the  day  of  the  Lurd  was  darkness  and  not 
light,*  very  dark  and  no  brightness  in  it."  *'  the  veil  of 
thfl  Temple,"  oven  as  on  the  former  oeoasion  the  Temple 
itself,  *'  was  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  lo  the  bottom," 
"  iho  carlli  did  quake,  and  the  rocks  rent,"  even  as  those 
old  in  (lio  ravine  of  Hinnom  ;  at  the  same  moment, 
it  would  seem,  "  the  graves  were  opened,' — the  long 
tiers  of  sepulehrcs  in  the  valley  of  the  Kedron — "and 
On-y  llnit  saw  (lie  eurthqimke  feared  greatly.'"*  Such 
coniioinilauU  are  indeed  eclipsed  by  the  moral  greatuessot 
the  cvcnlB  which  they  encompass.     But  the  fact  that 


I  AiitiM  I.  1 1  II.  A. 

*  /riti    ftU.  4,  A.     Tliii  iwtkNBii  ii  une 
el  Uw  iiumj  Iflillcatiuoa  iliat  iCcclMriab 


ix. — xir.  i)  tliework  of  on  earlier  pi  upbot 
vf  that  nnnw- 

*  Amoa  r.  SO. 

*  MftU.  xxvli.  fil-&4. 
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they  are  known  to  have  occurred  on  the  same  ground 
gives  additional  force  and  expression  both  to  the  occaracy 
aud  lo  the  awfulness  of  the  narrative. 

m.  It  has  been  abeady  observed  that  "the  hills  T*eiioBi« 
which  stand  round  about  Jerusalem"  are  for  the  most  **  °""^ 
part  too  remote  to  enter  into  any  consideration  of  the  situa- 
tion or  internal  relations  of  the  city  itself.  There  are  none 
on  the  south  nearer  than  the  ridge  of  St.  EUa^,  none  on  the 
west  nearer  than  Nebi-Samuel,  none  on  the  north  nearer 
than  Gibeah  or  Itamah.  Bnt  un  the  east  the  city  is  imme- 
diately enclosed  by  a  long  ridge,  itself  with  four  distinct 
BummiU.  one  outlier  starting  off  to  the  north,  and  another 
to  the  south.  This  ridge  is  that  known  both  in  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament  as  the  Mount  of  Olives  or  of  the 
Olive-ganien. '  Its  four  summits  are  now  distinguished 
by  traditional  names  : — 1.  The  "  Craliler,"  from  the 
supposition  that  there  the  Angels  stood  and  said,  **Yo 
men  of  Galilee."  2.  The  '*  Ascension,"  covered  by  the 
village  and  mosque  and  church  of  the  Ocbel-et-Tur  (the 
Arabic  name  for  Olivet,  as  for  all  elevated  summits),  on  the 
supposed  scene  of  that  event.  3.  The  "  Prophets,"  from 
the  curious  catacomb  calltMl  tlie  "  Prophets'  Tombs"  on  its 
side.  4.  "  The  Mount  of  OlTence,"  so  called  from  Solomon's 
idol-worship.  The  northern  outlier  has  been  in  modern 
times  usually  called  "Scopus;"  the  soiilhern,  the  *' Ilill 
of  Evil  Counsel,"  marked  from  far  by  the  single  wind- 
driven  tree  called  the  "  Tree  of  Judas."  From  every 
roof  of  tlie  city  this  long  ridge  forms  a  familiar  featui'C — 
so  near,  so  immediately  overhanging  the  town,  that  it 
almost  seems  to  be  within  it.  Even  in  the  more  distant 
view  from  the  summit  of  Nebi-Samuel  the  two  are 
so  closely  intermingled,  that  it  is  diflicnlt  at  first  sight 
to  part  the  outline  of  the  viUage  on  the  top  of  Olivet  from 
the  outHne  of  the  town  and  walls  of  Jerusalem  itself. 

The  olives  and  oliveyards,  from  which  it  derived  its 
name,  must  in  earlier  times  have  clothed  it  far  more  com- 
pletely than  at  present,  where  it  is  only  in  the  deeper  and 

'  Act*  i.  IS,  Tov  IXataroi,  tnuiBJatcd  "  OUvetato  "  io  tbe  Valffate,  and  bcDM 
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Tdr  plc*- 


a«  vary  few  m 
lioft.'    TIm  afire 

M5ci;aBt  ia  the  oaik 


tWip'WnadAmoB  Um 
!h  lo  JMBtify  tiM  MiMMinhmi'i 
Oe  KoaB,''BrtheofiT«aiid 
ky  His  ^rovile  o^  of 


JiemMlem,  with  this  adiMciifc 

So  rinfw  a  proxiantv  at  oore  mkes  as  expert  to  find  the 
biatnry  of  the  .Moant  of  Crii\e«  iosepenUj  muted  nith 
the  h'lxiary  of  the  Holy  City.  To  a  certaa  exteat  this 
wafl  the  case.  The  Dane  bj  which  it  is  sometbaes  nlled 
^'tbeiBMiDtaiaberore  (i'. «.  east  of )  the  city;"  or  " the moonft- 

r  flimply,  indicates  its  Dear  podtioo.  It  was  their  opeo 
for  pleafiixre,  for  worship,  for  any  poipose  that  it 
might  Bcrvis ;  the  "  Park"— the  «  Ccramicns"— the  "  Cam- 
pus Martias"  of  .Jpni.^leni.  Its  greeD  slc^)efi,  as  seen  in  the 
early  fipriog.  ntand  out  in  refre«luDg  contiast  to  the  dreary 
and  withf.Tc*<l  niins  of  the  city  at  its  foot.  It  was  also,  &om 
iU  nitnation,  the  bu]wnrk  ngninst  any  enemy  approaching 
fmin  the  anst-^  the  thuroughfare  of  any  goiug  or 
^  coining  in  (he  direction  of  the  great  Jordan  val- 
•^-  Joy.       In    acrordftnce    with    this,    are    the    few 

iintioeft  wc  find  of  it  in  the  older  history.  The  sacrifice 
uf  the  **  red  heifer/'  the  only  aacrifioe  which  was  to  be 
perfonnwd  outside*  the  camp  in  the  wilderness,  being  by 
aimlogy  excluded  from  the  Temple-courts,  was  ceiebialed 

*  Ic  aDpcnn  probdilc  that  Bethpliage 
b  w>  muctl  frtMn  "  phogv  "  "  creca  fiinlr* 
Ughlfoot.  a  37. 
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'  Hm  ClMpUtr  IL  Thew  niln*  wet* 
Of  » »<uH.r  Vlti.l.  cnllcd  •■  Zinl."  "  Ctpb. 
n»lli*."  (Hukhah,  Hi  liuaioBcbwua^ 
}i|i,  til,  X04.) 
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as  near  as  possible  to  them, — and  therefore  on  the  slope  of 
Olivet'  David,  before  the  Temple  was  built, — and  whilst 
'*  high  places"  were  still  the  recojrniscd  scenes  of  religious 
services. — WJ^^^  wont  to  "  worship  God  at  the  top  of  the 
Mount."^  Solomon,  when,  in  his  later  years,  he  tolerat«tl 
or  adopted  the  idolatrous  ritea  of  his  foreign  wi\eH,  made 
"high  places"  of  tlic  three  summits  "on  the  right  hand," 
[that  is,  on  the  south  side]  of  the  Mount  of  Corruption/'* 

With  the  exception  of  these  general  allusions,  there  is 
but  one  event  in  the  Old  Testament  which  lends  any 
interest  to  its  heights.  Jt  was  by  the  juscent  of  Mount 
Olivet  that  David  went  up,  on  his  flight  from  Jerusalem  to 
Mahonaim,  at  the  news  of  Absalom's  revolt."  It  wjis  ni«ht  of 
at  the  top  of  the  Mount  that  he  met  Uushai,  and  "'"^ 
had  his  last  view  of  the  rebellious  city.*  It  wjis  a  little  way 
past  the  top  that  he  encountered  Ziba  and  the  assea,  laden 
with  provisions.  It  was  as  he  descended  the  rough  road 
on  the  other  side,  that  '*  Shimei  went  along  on  the  side'  of 
*  the  mountain'  over  against  him,  and  threw  stones  at  him, 
and  cast  dust." 

This  moumftil  procession — aflfecting  as  it  is,  and  linked 
with  every  stage  of  the  a.scent  and  descent, — stands  alone 
in  the  earlier  history  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Its  htsting 
glory  belongs  not  to  the  Old  Dispensation,  but  to  the  cotiim«u.» 
New.  Its  very  bareness  of  interest  in  earlier  times  ^^  \j\Z 
sets  forth  the  abundance  of  those  associations  wliich  '*''■ 
it  derives  from  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Sacred  Hist4)ry. 
Nothing,  perliaps,  brings  before  us  more  strikingly  the 
contrast  of  Jewish  and  Christian  feeling,  the  abrupt  and 
inharmonious  tenuination  of  the  Jewish  dispensation, — if 
it  excludes  the  culminating  point  of  the  Gospel  History, — 
Umn  to  contnist  the  blank  which  Olivet  presents   to  the 


'  Mtvimn,  Aira,  Ut.  €. 

*  3  Sam.  XV.  :ti. 

*  Ttns  exprcarioa  Mona  to  abow  Uiat 
ibe  'lioont  of  Offbooe*  wiu  not  tb« 
summit  wtiidi  U  now  bo  called  oo  Ihs 
•ouUi,  but  tliBt  vbidi  is  csUled  '*Oftli- 
Ice,"  oil  tlio  nortli — perhnjM  llial  wliicb 
la  culler  titnos  haJ  bcc-n  kuowo  aj 
Not),  thB  tamporaiy  abodo  of  the 
Tfebsramda. 


*  1  Kia({S  XL  7 ;  3  Kingii  xxiil.  13. 
Tlio  Dftino  of  Maabdiith  {" ixtrmftku"), 
wliiJi  occurs  ID  tliis  lut  pasHaKv,  !a  ll>9 
otily  oue  bj  wLit-b  OUrot  in  uUlol  in 
the  Ulshna.  (Pan,  pp.  37C  3TT,  379^ 
It  \»  nI«o  no  cdlod  bf  ZuaIIbti  in  titc  m- 
toenUi  (wnHiry,  i  p.  38. 

*  2  Sam.  X7,  30.       *  3  Sml  xv.  33. 

'  2  Sam.  xvi  10.  The  worj  u  pro- 
perly  'rib.' 


*-tfen4h«fiBr;*  mad  tk»  nwi  te  gmt  ibc 
vUc^  it  offeia  to  thm  Ckxm^an  tisTrikr  of  all 

icMi  ChfkL    Bj  uM  oT 

vbvther  aecsileaU]  or  borxoved,  vhicii  occaaottaUj  *pf>au 
tbe  BaMiaU  wiitiM,--U  ie  sud  in  Um  aiidnM,  t^^ 
«M>tf  SbedHaBh,  or  ficBeuie  of  God,  after  inning  fiaally 
****  retired  from  Jenisalem,  **  dweJt"  tbre«  years  and  a 
Ittlf  oa  tbe  Mount  or  Ofiv^,  to  see  viuihor  the  JewUh 
peaple  «oaki  or  woolii  oot  re(>eQt.  caffin^  "  iUtum  to  me, 
0  my  iou,  and  I  will  return  to  yoa  ;"  *^  Seek  ye  the  Lord 
whilu  lie  may  be  found,  call  npon  Him  while  He  is  near;" 
and  then,  when  aU  was  in  vain,  reiarned  to  its  own*  place.' 
^betber  or  not  this  story  has  a  din>^t  allosion  to  the 
of  Christ,  it  is  a  tmo  cxpro^on  of  Hk  rela- 
tion, rMpeetively,  to  Jerusalem  and  to  Olivet.  It  is  osalees 
to  seek  for  tracts  of  H\»  presence  in  the  streets  of  the  since 
ten  timcH  captured  city.'  It  U  impossible  not  to  find  them 
in  the  free  t^jiace  of  the  Mount  of  Olivea. 

Let  us  briefly  go  through  the  points  which  occur  in  the 
Sacred  Iliiitory,  of  the  kst  days  of  Christ,  during  which 
alone  lie  appeum  for  any  continuous  period  in  Jerusalem 
and  iU  neighbourhood.  Prom  Bethany  we  must 
begin.  A  wild  mount'iin-hamlet  screened  by  an 
Intervening  ridge  from  the  view  of  the  top  of  Olivet,  perched 
on  iU)  broken  phitt^au  of  rock,  the  last  collection  of  hunmn 
hahiUitiiinH  before  Ihe  desert-hills  which  i-each  to  Jericho — 
thin  is  the  modem  village  of  Kl-Lazurich,  which  derives  its 
niiine  froui  its  clustering  round  the  traditional  site  of  the  one 
Imuae  and  grai'e  which  give  it  an  undying  interest*  Uigh 
in  the  dist4mcc  are  the  Peraean  mountain.-^;  the  foregrouuii 
is  the  de«p  de«cent  to  the  Jordan  valley.  On  the  further 
side  of  thai  dark  abyss  Martlia  and  Mary  knew  tliat 
Christ  was  abiding  when  they  sent  their  messenger;    up 


iMteoy. 


HoloQd'i  Pal«9Unv,  p.  S.17;  Ugfillbot, 
lil.p.40. 

'  Por  tl>a  qiwtiil  tnuliliiino]  IuoaliU<.« 
erf  JcnuBilinii,  k«  Chip.  XIV. 
■  Suliwuw  (IBS)  eiMlMvoun  to  Una- 
B'Atfrieh  witii  Atal  (Zech.  xir.  6), 


and  to  Qnrl  RcHtiRnr  at  a  Bp?t  colled  ttj 
tb«  Atabfl  BcUi-l:arui.  near  SUoam,  oc 
the  v<»lom  aiflo  of  *.Hivftt,.  His  itioUr^ 
tboogh  ttnlMy  npircwfad,  la  erldcnt 
Bot  hia  uipiiWDt  liac  nNCt  to  ii  ithiog  ud 
which  to  rent 
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lat  long  ascent  they  had  often  watched  His  approach — uji 
that  long  asnent  He  came  when,  outside  the  village,  Martha 
and  Mary  met  liiiu,  and  the  Jews  stood  round  weeping'. 

Up  that  same  ascent  He  came,  also,  at  the  be^rinnin^  of 
the  week  of  His  Passion.  One  night  lie  halted  in  tlie  village, 
as  of  old ;  the  village  and  the  Desert  were  then  all  alive, — 
as  they  still  ixm  once  every  year  at  the  fireek  Easter. — with 
the  crowd  of  Paschal  pilpi'ims  movinjj;  to  and  fro  bctwoeu 
IJethany  and  Jerusalem.  In  the  morning,  He  set  forth  on 
His  journey.  Three  pathways  lead,  and  probably  Tfiomrw 
always  led,  from  Bethany  to  Jeru.-ialeni ;'  one,  a  cl.'^  ^ 
steep  footpath  over  the  summit  of  Mount  Olivet ;  J*™"^'"""- 
another,  by  a  long  circuit  over  it.s  northern  shoulder,  down 
the  valley  which  parts  it  from  Scopus;  the  third,  the  natu- 
ral continuation  of  the  road  by  which  mounted  travellers 
always  approach  the  city  from  Jericho,  over  the  southern 
shoulder,  between  the  .summit  which  contains  the  Tumbs 
of  the  Prophets  and  that  called  the  "  Mount  of  OITence," 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  last  is  the  road  of  the 
Entry  of  Christ,  not  only  becaasc,  as  just  stated,  it  is  and 
must  always  have  been  the  usual  approach  for  horscnion 
and  for  hirge  caravans,  such  as  then  were  couceraod,  but 
also  because  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  approaches 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  the  narrative  which 
follows. 

Two  vast  streams  of  people  mot  on  that  day.  The  one 
poured  out^  from  the  city,  and  as  they  came  through 
the  gardens'  whose  clusters  of  palm  rose  on  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  Olivet,  they  cut  down  the  long  branchosj 


■  Uott  tmTeUera,  I  bftUeve,  go  to 
Batboqr  b7  tho  third,  utd  ratom  by  ihe 
MOOBd,  and  thm  nun  the  predn  Tievi 
•o  fanponnnc  Id  Hxiitg  tbs  locaJitka  of 
IheM  eventa.  T  went  Uy  Ike  flm  ind 
returned  by  the  tliinl ;  aod  tlio  h>Hilt 
viU  sfpeor'aB  we  proooed.  S«e  Uw  lUp 
0Q[l238. 

■  Jobn  xH.  12.  (Ox^.oc  6  A''iv  tU  r^v 
hprv^')  "Tbo  mulUliulff  wAwA  euuu  lo 
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(KOiHAfTti)  froia  tlio  ftardeiiB'*  (A-  rwk- 
drpiOv).  So  md  tite  TaUcoo  ntii)  Cuin- 
bridfte  IIBS.,  and  the  Sjnuc  nud  (Vjiitic 
TonnoiM^  for  ix  ruv  <^n4ouf.  'A;^  bi 
property  "  a  ccllivatod  field"  or  "  (iet»- 
pprty,"  such  m  wiis  fuuiid  in  tlio  uei^li- 
bourLood  of  'towns.  Co[iit»ir«  Murk  v. 
14,  "tlic  city  and  Dm  Cciilft;"  Uatt.  ri. 
18,  ■'  tho  Ulic«  of  Uic  field."  I  bare 
umd  tUo  word  garden  a^  tlin  nourest 
apfiroadi  which  our  lanjmafro  nttbrda. 
EiuiUni  ffardtns,  it  must  he  rr-iu'^mbered, 
are  not  flowor-pardous,  imr  [HiviiIl'  f^r- 
dens,  but  the  orcharda,  viuoyanla,  aod  flg- 
eadomrve  round  Ibe  town. 
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fts  was  their  wont  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  moved 
upwards  towards  IJethany,  with  loud  shouts  of  welcome. 
From  Bethany  streamed  forth  the  crowds  who  had 
ns^!0mbled  there  on  the  [ire\*ious  nip^lit,  and  who  raino 
tL'stifying^  to  the  great  event  at  the  sepiUchre  of  I^azarus. 
The  road  soon  loses  sight  of  Bethany.  It  is  now  a  rough, 
but  still  broad  and  well-defined  mountain  track,  winding 
over  rock  and  loose  stones  ;  a  steej)  declivity  below  on  the 
left ;  the  sloping  shoulder  of  Olivet  above  it  on  the  right ; 
fig-trees  below  and  above,  here  and  there  growing  out  of 
the  rocky  soil.  Along  the  road  the  multitudes  threw 
down  the  branches  which  they  cut  an  they  went  along,  or 
spread  out  a  rude  matting  formed  of  the  palm-branches 
they  had  already  cut  as  ihey  came  out.  The  larger 
portion — those,  perhaps,  who  escorted  Him  from  Bethany 
■ — unwrapped  their  loose  cloaks  from  their  shouldci-s, 
and  8trett;hed  them  along  the  rouj^h  path,  to  form  a  mn^ 
mentary  carpet  as  Ho  approached.*  The  two  streams  met 
midway,  llalf  of  the  vast  mass,  turning  round,  preceded, 
the  other  half  followed."  Gradually  the  long  procession 
swept  up  and  over  the  ri<Ige,  where  first  begins  "  the 
descent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives"  towards  Jerusalem.  At 
this  point  the  first  view  is  caught  of  the  south-eastern 
comer  of  the  city.  The  Temple  and  the  more  northern 
portions  are  hid  by  the  slope  of  Olivet  on  the  right;  what 
ia  seen  is  only  Monnt  Zion,  now  for  the  most  part  a  rough 
field,  crowned  with  the  Mosque  of  David  and  the  angle  of 
the  western  walls,  but  then  covered  with  houses  to  its 


'  "Tho    •moltitado'   {i   ix^)  that 
fma  Willi  liim  vhon  he  CMllod  LAEtrtu 
flrOfQ  tiHi  KTnw  ....  'wu  iMartng  rt»> 
eon!'"  [ifiii/irxipri),  Jolin  xii.  n. 

'  "  "liie  greaWr  part  of  the  multitude' 
{ft  nkeiarnf  I't^Xof)  'stroyrvd  tlieir  own 
'  R*  (l«rpuoav  lavTuv  rd  l^ria)  In 
._  'roM;'  bat  otlien  'wero  tnitdiiff 
Jim'  bnuichcs  IWmd  the  trora,  ami 
'*wer«  Mrawing  them'  in  the  'road' 
((Koimv.,  .  tiTT|MJvi-v«i*)  Uitt, xxi. 8.  Ol> 
■erre  Ibo  diner«nc«  of  tli«  t»n«M  . .  rd 
I^tina,  Uie  'abW  or  'liylco,'  tlio  loose 
blaokot  or  clouk  worn  ovor  the  tatUo 
jot  abirt  (j[(ruv).  A  etrikin^  toiilauoe 
the  pnctioo  ia  mentioned  hy  Kobin- 
KUL   IL    ltI2,   wfaea    tiia   inhAbitonta  of 


Bethlehem  threw  tbelr  ganoents  tmde* 
the  Ibot  or  tho  borvos  of  the  Knglbih 
Oonial  of  DanuflCU^  whno  ^d  tfae^ 
wvro  UnploriDg.  Tbe  fimwAw  (E^(j/r.i] 
cut  nx>m  tbe  treei  u  the;  vent  (iiaiBL 
zxL  8}  ore  diOorent  ftoax  Uie  m(Uliiif$ 
(eroiiiadif),  Uut  xi.  8.  which  tbejr  bid 
twisted  out  of  tlia  polm-brnDchea  as 
thcjr  came.  SriHar  ia  uraallj'  a  mat- 
iroita;  in  Plato's  Rop.  ii.  1372,  it  ia  a  mat 
ntttde  of  ivy  or  mrrUe.  Hcro^  in  all  pR>- 
habillt;,  it  waa  haetQ;  woves  of  pahn- 
braadiea, 

*  Mark  xL  9.  "ThoM  tbat  wora  eoiofi 
bcfora,  and  thoae  that  wore  following,  wore 
aboating,"  cl   irpoaj^ircf  not  ol  oAoXoit- 


1 


base,  surmounted  by  the  Castle  of  Herod,  on  the  supposed 
site  of  tlie  palace  of  David,  from  which  that  portion  of 
Jentsalem,  cmphatic-ully  the  '*  City  of  David,"  derived  its 
name.  It  was  at  this  precise  point,  "  aa  Ue  drew  near,  at 
Uie  descent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,"' — (may  it  not  have 
been  from  the  sight  thus  opening  upon  them?) — that  the 
shout  of  triumph  burst  forth  from  the  multitude,  "  Hosonim 
to  the  Son  of  David !  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  Blessed  is  llie  kingdom  that  cometh  of 
our  father  David.  Uosanna  .  .  .  peace  .  .  .  plory  iu  the 
Iiigheat."'  There  was  a  pause  as  the  shout  rang  through 
the  long  defde ;  and,  as  the  Pharisees  who  stood  by  in  the 
crowd*  complained,  lie  pointed  to  the  stones  which, 
strewn  beneath  their  feet,  would  immediately  "  cry  out"  if 
"these  were  to  hold  their  peace." 

Again  the  procession  advanced.  The  road  descends  a 
slight  declivity,  and  the  glimpse  of  the  city  is  again  with- 
drawn behind  the  intervening  ridge  of  Olivet.  A  few 
moments,  anri  the  {Kith  mounts  af'ain,  it  climbs  a  rugged 
ascent,  it  reaches  a  ledge  of  smooth  rock,  and  in  an  instant 
the  whole  city  bursts, into  view.  As  now  the  dome  of  the 
Mosque  El-Aksa  rises  like  a  ghost  from  the  earth  before  the 
traveller  stands  on  the  ledge,  so  then  must  luive  risen  the 
Temple  tower;  as  now  the  vast  enclosure  of  the  Mus- 
sulman sanctuary,  so  then  must  have  spread  the  Temple 
courts ;  as  now  tlie  gray  town  on  its  broken  hills,  so  then 
the  magnificent  city,  with  Us  background — long  since 
vanished  away — of  gardens  and  suburbs  on  the  western 
plateau  behind.  Immediately  below  was  the  Valley  of  the 
Kedron,  here  seen  in  its   greatest  depth  as   it  joins  the 


*  Lolco  xtx.  37,  "  m  Bv  drew  Dear, 
nWD  DOW  (lyiliir),  4t  the  deaoeot  of  the 

Mount  of  Olivw  {Tpd<  T^  KoradAott  rod 
ifiovt  ruv  t'^'.^uv^X  L  e..  at  tho  point 
where  the  rood  orcr  the  Uuunt  Ire^m 
to  dceceod.  This  exBctij  applioi  to 
■uch  a  ibouMer  ol'  t)t«  hill  a*  X  ha%'e 
described,  and  is  entirely  inapi>licalile 
to  tba  &Ttl  vi^w,  lliv  llrat  '*  iifjiriuK" 
of  tho  cily,  on  crusaliig  Uiu  lUrwt 
■aauDit  Ttte  exproarion  would  than 
h»TV  beoQ  "ut  the  lop  of  th«  mouuL" 
—Til*  ftUoiioo  to  the  "atr  of  DftTid" 


would  b«  appropriativ  «mi  iC  u  hM  ban 
raoonUy  conjectured  (Tlirupp's  Ancaoot 
JenuRiom,  pp.  IT — 30^  thti  niimo  of 
Zlon  httd  «  Uukt  time  raoeirod  an  appli- 
catioa  dinferent  (hmi  its  earlitr  mcauing. 

*  I  hare  ventured  to  conccutrato  tJie 
eicppGnsiooa  of  Matt,  xxl  9,  tfArk  xi.  9, 
John  xii.  13,  on  tho  one  pivciw  point 
dMcrib«(l  b}-  Luko  xix.  37,  "This  wholft 
mvilUtude  V)gaa  ...  to  pniw  God  with 
ft  load  Toksc" 

*  Luke  xix.  Sd.  *'Some  of  tbs  Ph^ 
riMos  '(torn  the  crowd.' " 
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Valley  of  Hinnom,  and  thus  pivinrr  full  effect  to  the  great 
peculiarity  of  Jerusalem,  seen  only  on  its  ejistera  side — its 
aituution  as  of  a  city  rising  out  of  a  deep  abyss.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  this  rise  and  turn  of  the  road, 
— this  rocky  ledge, — was  the  exact  point  where  the  mul- 
lituiio  paused  a^iin,  and  "He,  when  He  beheld  the  city, 
wept  over  it^" 

Nowhere  else  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  there  a  view 
like  this.  By  the  two  other  approaches,  above  mentiono<i, 
over  the  summit,  and  over  the  northern  shoulder,  of  the 
hill,  the  city  reveals  itself  gradually ;  there  is  no  partial 
glimpse  like  that  which  has  been  just  described  as  agreeing 
so  well  with  the  first  outbreak  of  popular  acclamation,  still 
less  is  there  any  point  where,  as  here,  the  city  and  Temple 
would  suddenly  burst  into  view,  producing  the  sudden  and 
afiecling  inijiression  described  in  the  (iospel  narrative. 
And  this  precise  coincidence  is  the  more  remarkable 
because  the  traditional  route  of  the  Triumphal  Entry  is 
over  the  summit  of  Olivet ;  and  the  traditional  spot  of  the 
lamentation  is  at  a  place  half-way  down  the  mountain,  to 
which  the  description  is  wholly  inapplicable,  whilst  no 
tradition  attaches  to  this,  the  only  road  by  which  a  large 
procession  could  have  come  ;  and  this,  almost  the  only 
spot  of  the  ilount  of  Olives  which  the  Gospel  narrative 
fixes  with  exact  certainty,  is  almost  the  only  unmarked 
spot, — undefiled  or  unhallowed  by  mosque  or  church,  chapel 
or  tower — left  to  speak  for  itself,  that  here  the  Lord's  feet 
stood,  and  here  His  eyes  belield  what  is  still  tlie  must 
impressive  view  which  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem 
furnishes, — and  the  tears  rushed  forth  at  the  sight. 

Afler  this  scene — which,  with  the  one  exception  of  the 
iMtnversation  at  the  Well  of  Jacob,  stands  alone  in  the 
Gospel  history  for  the  vividness  and  precision  of  its 
localisalion — it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  dwell  on  the  spots 
elsewhere  pointed  out  by  tradition  or  probability  on  the 

it  of  the  Mountain.  They  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to 
"  Holy  Places"  of  later  pilgrimage,  not  to  the  authentic 
illustrations  of  the  Sacred  History.  It  is  enough  to  know 
that  to  the  gardens  and  olive-yards  which  then,  as  now, — 
but  probably  with  greater  richness  of  foliage,  and  greater 
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security  of  walls  and  watch-towers, — covered  ihe  slopes  of 
tho  liiU,  He  resorteil,  as  his  countrj'inen  must  always  have 
resorted,  (or  retirement  and  refreshment  from  the  crowded 
streets  of  the  city.  On  one  of  the  rooky  hanks  of  the 
mountain,  immediately  "  over  against  the  Temple,"  -n*  tm 
He  sate  and  saw  the  sun  go  down  over  the  city,*  *^«i*^- 
and  foretold  its  final  doom.  Bethany,  on  the  further  side, 
WH-s  the  home  to  which  He  retireil;  any  of  the  fig-trees 
which  spring  out  of  the  rocky  soil  on  either  side  of  the  road, 
might  he  th«  one  whicii  liorc  no  fruit.  On  the  wild  uplands 
which  immediately  overhang  the  village,  He  with-  tiwamw- 
drcw  from  the  eyes  of  His  disciples,  in  a  seclusion  **• 
which,  perhaps,  could  nowhere  else  be  found  so  near  th« 
stir  of  a  mighty  city — the  long  ridge  of  OUvet  screening 
those  hills,  and  those  hills  the  village  heneath  them,  from 
all  sound  or  sight  of  the  city  behind,  the  view  opening  only 
on  the  wide  waste  of  desert  rocks  and  ever-descending  val- 
leys, into  tho  depths  of  the  distant  Jordan  and  its  mys- 
terious lake.  At  this  point,  the  last  interview  took  place. 
"  He  led  them  out  ius  far  as  Bethany ;"  and  *'they  returned" 
probably  by  the  direct  road,  over  the  summit  of  Mount 
Olivet.'  The  aiipropriatcness  of  Ihe  real  scene  presentj^  a 
singular  contrast  to  the  inappropriat^ness  of  that  fixed  by  a 
later  fancy,  "  seeking  for  a  sign,"  on  the  broad  top  of  the 
mountain,  out  of  sight  of  Bethany,  and  in  full  sight  of 
Jerusalem,  and  thus  in  equal  contrailiction  to  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  narrative. 

These  are  all  the  points  which  can  be  certainly  connected 
with  the  life  of  Christ  in  Jerusalem  and  its  nci'dibourhood. 


*  Sucb  at  (east  ia  Uie  probablo  in- 
ftratoe  from  Luk«  xsL  31,  that  llo  vim 
WuUj  in  Uin  Tuinplu  for  the  tUj- 
tinke^  and  rolirrd  to  Uio  muualiuii  id 
the  eroiiiii;.  Frnm  llio  drcumntanoe 
that  the  gate^  nf  the  city  are  Hnetcsl  at 
•oosot^  vcTf  few  travellers  have  ever 
■MB  tfaia  view  of  Jemsal&m  at  thu  raort 
lapceii^'e  nwioent  oT  (ho  'Jay.  Tlio 
only  recorded  bulaDoc  \a  in  S.trUott'3 
JoroMletn  Rmrisiini),  p.  1K>.  "Ihniniflil 
as  this  view  waa  id  tbe  monung,  n  was 
tat  more  Mrikiog  nbeo  the  hid  aboat  to 
mak  in  the  weet  caat  a  ru^  alanting 
^ov  aloag  the  lerel  ff*my  area,  ana 


toarblo  pUtTurm  of  ttie  Trmplo  cucloiiure, 
touchlnf;  with  gold  the  nd^o  or  tho  I>oiue 
of  Ibo  Roek,  and  th«  light  ambtHsque 
(QUDt4Utu  with  whirh  t}io  unn  is  Btud- 
dod;  whllo  the  wist^m  walls  tLod  the 
d<wp  volley  beloiv  ore  tlirown  into  a 
dwp  aad  boIcidd  sliadow  crc«pin^,  as 
the  art  tanks  tovcr,  further  and  fir- 
ttior  toniirdit  tliO  eutnmit  (of  Olivet),  ir- 
mdiatt^d  with  one  parting  gle4iiii  oT 
roemta  li^ht,  after  aU  below  was  souk 
In  obscuritv." 

*  Luke  xdT    SO;    Acts  L    12.      See 
Chapter  XIV. 
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Tet,  pprhaps,  there  is  a  general   impression  left  by  tlie 
whole,  more  instructive  than  any  detaU. 

OMd-iiMt.  -^^  *^®  sight  of  Dolphi,  there  is  one  ihought 
which  rises  even  above  the  deep  solemnity  of  tho 
spot,  and  that  is  the  senae  of  its  vacancy  and  desertion. 
The  scene  seemed,  as  I  saw  it  many  years  ago,  to  be  Iho 
exact  echo  of  Milton's  noble  lines — 

*'  TUo  OTBcIw  nro  ilumb, 

Ko  voke  or  hldoous  tiam 
Buns  tUro'  tho  kivJiod  roof  in  vori/i  dooMt^t 

ApoUo  from  his  <*hriiie 

Can  no  more  divine, 
Witfi  hollow  Blinek  Uio  sb-cp  of  Uelptioa  leaving," 

Something  akin  to  this  feeling  is  that  ■which  is  finally 
left  on  the  mind  after  exploring  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeru- 
salem. At  firtit,  there  cannot  but  be  something  of  a  shock 
in  seeing  before  our  eyes  and  under  our  feet  places  in  com- 
parison wilh  whose  sjinetity  the  High  Altar  of  St.  Peter's 
would  seem  profane.  Yet  gradually  this  thought  dissolves, 
and  another  comes  in  its  place.  These  localities  have, 
indeed,  no  real  connection  with  Him.  It  is  true  that  they 
bring  the  scene  vividly  before  us — that,  in  many  instances, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  they  illustrate  His  words  and 
wcrks  in  detail.  But  the  more  we  gaze  at  them,  the  more 
^0  we  feel  that  this  interest  and  in.struction  are  secondary, 
not  primary:  their  value  is  imaginative  and  historical,  not 
religious.  The  desolation  and  degradation,  which  have  so 
often  left  on  those  who  visit  Jerusalem  the  impression  of 
an  accursed  city,  read  in  this  sense  a  true  lesson  : — "  He 
is  not  here :  He  is  risen  " 


CHAPTER  IV, 


THE  HEIGHTS  AND  TOE  PASSES  OP  BENJAMIN. 

JrwhiLt  xviiL  II — IS.  "  And  tlie  lot  of  ch«>  tntx>  of  tba  chOdroii  of  Bsqfomb  cum 
□P  Kcccrding  totliplr  fkmiltra:  and  the  oouet  of  their  loc  cudo  Ibrth  between  Iho  chll* 
dran  of  Jndah  end  the  cMldren  of  Joseph. — And  th«ir  border  on  tiiv  nnrtli  Aids  vtm 
from  Jordan ;  nnU  thi  borUcr  went  up  to  the  side  of  Jertclio  on  ibe  Dorlii  siiJo,  and  went 
up  tbmut^fa  the  moiiDtajDa  westward ;  and  tb^  p3iD)j;B  out  thereof  were  at  the  vUdcmeBa 
oTtk-Hi-nvoii, — Aitd  tln.i  Imnlur  woiiC  uvi.'r  Trum  ttivnce  toward  Luz,  to  the  side  of  Lui^ 
which  is  iiolh-el,  southward;  and  the  bordvr  dewocded  to  Ataroth-adar,  near  the  Mil 
thatUeth  on  the  aoutli  sido  of  tlie  nether  Beth-horou." 


tteolamin,  th»  (rDotier  tribe — Its  iadvpeDdenoe. — r.  The  FHm.  1.  TSm 
VMaet.  (a)  Ualtie  of  Ai  (£.)  Buu!e  of  Uichmaab.  (c:)  Adraao*  ct  Saanaeliarih, 
Z  The  Western  IVece — BiUilte  uf  Bdli-horon — Joohua — Maccabsnu — Centiaai — IL 
Th«  Heights.  1.  NeU-Sainottl  or  Gibeoo.  X  I3«thel— Abraham— Jacob — Jcnboam 
-^odiah, 

Xoto  oa  Ramoh  and  Mizpeh. 

[In  this  Chapter,  at  in  the  7th,  9th,  and  11th,  I  hare,  la  oonnderatioa  of  the  arabJocL 
Jioagfat  ft  adraable  to  intenreave  the  Uistory  with  the  Topography  to  a^^roatur  extotit 
dtan  would  te  otherwiae  Jiutlfivd.! 
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HEIGHTS    AND    THE    PASSES    OF 
BENJAMIN. 


Jerusalem,  as  we  have  eeen,  was  on  the  very  outskirta 
of  Judah,  only  exclutied  from  the  territory  of  Ben-  p^^^i^ 
jamin  by  the  circiirastancej  that  at  the  division  of  ih*  fwniM' 
Uie  land  by  Joshua,  Jcbus  was  not  yet  conquered,  ^."^"^j^"* 
Indeed,  in  the  ble.ssing  on  Benjamin  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  reckoned  as  his  portion.  "Tiie  beloved  of  tli© 
Lord  tihall  dwell  in  safety,  and  the'  '  Most  l^Ugh'  shall  cover 
him  all  the  day  long,  and  he  shall  dwell  between  his 
shoulders," — that  is  between  tlie  roeky  sides  of  Jerusalem. 
The  southern  frontier  of  Benjamin  ran  tbrouf^h  the  ravine 
of  liinnom,  and  it  is  evidently  on  them  that  the  chiirfio  of 
exterminating  the  Jebusites  was  thought  to  have  rested  :^ 
"  TUe  children  of  Benjamin  did  not  drive  out  the  Jebusites 
that  inhabited  Jerusalem,  but  the  Jebusites  dwell  with 
the  children  of  Benjamin  to  this  day."* 

This  peculiar  relation  to  Jerusalem  may  be  traced 
in  the  whole  history  of  Benjamin.  It  was  the  frontier 
tribe,  and  covered  the  debatable  ground  between  tho 
great  rival  families,  and  afterwards  kingdoms,  of  Judah 
and  Ephraira.  Alternately  it  seems  to  have  followed  t!ie 
fortunes  of  each.  lu  earlier  times  it  certainly  clung  to  the 
kindred  tribes  of  Joseph,  with  which  it  had  been  asso- 
ciated in  the  passage  throxigh  the  wilderness,^  It  took  its 
place  with  Ephr.tim  and  Mauasseh  in  tlie  gathering  of  the 


■  Drat  XTJrill  IS.  Ths  tranafattkiD 
bora  given  Mens  thu  most  protwblo- 
The  word  tnuubted  "shcMildo^  ta  tiw 
«»<06  that  is  UAimDy  employed  (like  our 
Burial)  word)  fur  the  "siiW'  of  a  hiU, 


and  la  ao  uaod  of  Uiii  Tny  situation  is 
JoBlk  xviiL  10.  "Tho  «hwt.ior  of  th« 
J«bu«it«."    8c«  Ai^ndix;    Oatapfk. 

■  JudgML2L 

*  Komb.  ii  18—34. 
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tribes  under  Deborah  and  Barak.'  The  bitterest  enemies 
of  llie  house  of  David — Saul,  Shimui,  and  Sheba — were 
Benjaraites.  It  is  expressly  included  under  the  house 
of  Joseph,  both  at  the  bcgianing  of  the  national  disrup- 
tion a-s  well  as  during  its  continuance.'  Two  of  its  most 
important  towns,  Bethel  and  Jericho,  were  within  tho 
temtory  of  the  northern  bin^nlom.  On  the  other  bnndt 
besides  the  fact  that  Jerusalem  belonged  to  Judah,  there 
must  have  been  a  portion  at  least  which  remained  faithful 
t«  the  liouse  of  David,  in  order  to  justify  the  expression, 
that  lU^hoboam  *'  usseiubled  all  I  he  house  of  Judah  and 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin"'^  to  fight  against  Jeroboam; 
Ramah,  thouj^ii  once  occupied  by  the  kings  of  Samaria/ 
seems  to  have  been  more  generally  inchuled  within  the 
limits  of  Judah ;  and,  finally,  after  the  return  from  the 
Captirity,  the  chiefs  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  always 
appear  together  at  the  head  of  tlie  restored  people." 

Small  as  the  tribe  was,  this  ambiguous  situation  gave 
it  considerable  impoiiance — an  importance  which  was  in- 
creased by  a  further  peculiarity  of  the  Benjamite  territory. 
Of  all  the  tribes  of  T.srael,  none,  except  porliiaps  Manas^eh, 
cont^iined  such  inipurbint  passes  of  communication  into 
the  adjacent  plains — none  possessed  such  conspicuous 
heights,  whether  for  defence  or  for  "  high  places"  of  wor- 
ship. These  advantages  in  the  hands  of  a  hardy 
Ami  v^tT  and  warlike  tribe  ensured  an  independence  to  Ben- 
jamin, which  the  Hebrew  records  constantly  con- 
trast with  its  numerical  feebleness  and  limited  territory. — • 
"  Little  Benjamin  their  ruler,"  "Am  not  T  a  Benjamite,  of 
the  smallest  of  tlie  tribes  of  Israel?"*  In  his  mountain- 
passes — the  ancient  haunt  of  beasts  of  prey,'  Benjamia 
"  ranned  as  a  wolf  in  the  morning,"  descended  into  the 
rich  plains  of  Philistia  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Jordan 
on  the  other,  and  ''  returned  in  the  evening  to  divide  the 


'  Jod|p»  V.  14. 

■  S  Sam.  U.   9.    Fa.   Ixsc   S.    So* 
HM^Utnbftrip  ad  toe. 

■  I  Kings  lii.  21. 

•  1  KinKBiT.  n— 22. 

•  Bzr»  L  & :   ir.l;  i.  9. 

•  Fl.  IXTlii.  27  ;   1  Sam.  Lx.  SI. 


*  Hon  WH  the  "nvioe  of  Zebi^," 
or  hyotutt  il  Sam.  xUl  la),  and  ■■  the 
IkOQW  dT  Skual,"  or  of  tbe  Tux.  rUa 
woir  it  rttbAr  thft  nmA  u  Um  hyeaa,  tha 
Hebrew  wotil  being  olmoit  idoatwal—oi 
else  bai  been  extiipiit*(L 
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Bjioil."*  In  the  troubled  period  of  the  Judges,  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  maintained  a  struggle,  unaided,  and  for  some 
time  with  success,  nguitist  the  whole  of  the  reet  of  the 
nation."  And  to  the  latest  times  they  never  could  foi^et 
that  they  had  given  birth  to  the  Qrst  king.  Even  down 
to  the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  the  name  of  Saul  was 
still  preserved  in  their  families  ;  and  when  a  far  greater  of 
that  name  appealed  to  hiu  descent,  or  to  the  past  history 
of  hiii  nation,  a  glow  of  satisfaction  is  visible  in  the  marked 
emphasis  with  whidi  he  alludes  to  the  "  stivck  of  Israel,  the 
tribe  of  Uenjarain,"^  and  to  God'e  gift  of  "  Saul,  the  son  of 
Kish,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin."* 

I.  Let  us  examine  this  peculiarity  of  position  in  Tb«pM«i 
detail,  so  far  as  it  elucidates  the  events  which  have  **^'0"«^ 
occurred  on  iho  territory  of  this  illustrious  tribe.  I  have 
already  said  that  the  t«ble-Iand  on  which  Jerusalem  is  situ- 
ated extends  for  some  miles  into  the  heart  of  the  territory 
of  Benjamin.  Along  this  water-shed,  the  direct  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  the  north  \s  now  and  must  always  have  been 
carried.  But  it  is  not  on  this  ridge  itself  tliai  tiie  Passes  of 
Benjamin  occur.  They  run,  like  all  the  valleys  which  de- 
serve this  name,  in  southern  and  central  Palestine,  not 
from  north  to  south,  but  from  east  to  west,  or  west  to  east 
— often,  as  Dr.  Kobin.'^on  observes,  overlapping  eaeh  other's 
heads  in  the  centre  of  the  table-laud  from  which  they  take 
their  departure.* 

From  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  accordingly,  on  one  hand, 
and  from  the  Maritime  Plain,  on  the  other,  two  main 
ascents  may  be  selected,  in  whicli  almost  all  the  important 
uiilitary  operations  of  central  Palestine  are  concentrated. 

1.  Jericho  was  the  key  of  the  eastern  pass.  From  this 
point,  the  most  direct,  and  withont  doubt  tlie  ancient  roa ), 
mto  the  interior  of  the  country,  was  through  the  ti«  *i,tu 
deep  ravine,  now  called  the  Wady  Kelt,  which,  "™  *■••** 


»  ()<*  xlix.  37. 

■  Judgt-s,  XX,  ixL  *  Phil.  ilL  6. 

*  Aett  xiU.  31.  GiMr'-ftU.— wlik-h  J«- 
imie  a«prts  ^  cxwIroiUctioii  to  tiw 
AfKMtlA'a  own  ctatemnit)  to  be  the  buth- 
plBoeofUio  Apoetkv  but  wlikb  may  pu«- 
iMj  l»v«  bc«o  Ihitt  of  hia  pontau, — la 
iild  to  be  amt  Btuoah. 


*  Tliia  tract  las  bc«i  but  very  impcf^ 
Itctlj  explore^'  Dr.  Robinaoa's  aconot 
which  ift  here  fnllowod  vtm  ukeu  IVoni  Itto 
fpiideSi  All  tbat  he  s  w,  «id  all  that  we 
nw,  ma  tbo  first  bf^irutiitK  ^  ^ho  p«aa 
ill  li>0  "VfiAf  SuvrtAiai.  and  lU  t^'nuiuatiua 
in  tbe  WAdV  Kelt.  (See  Bobui»im,  ToL 
g.  1L6,  iOI.) 
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after  receiving  the  Wady  Fowar,  runs  ultimately  through  a 
deep  chasm  into  the  Wady  Suweinit,  and  then  climbs  into 
the  hcai't  of  the  mountains  of  Benjamin,  till  it  meeiA  the 
central  ridge  of  the  country  at  Bethel.  Indefinite  as  this 
ileiscription,  in  our  imperfect  state  of  information,  must  ne- 
cessarily be,  it  agiees  well  with  all  the  ancient  notices  of  the 
conmiunicalion  between  Jericho  and  the  interior,  in  the 
Old  Testament.  At  the  Christian  era  it  was  apparently 
superseded  by  the  present  road  by  Bethany  to  Jerusalem, 
of  which  I  sliall  speak  hereafter.' 

(a.)  The  first  great  ascent  was  that  of  Joshua.     Jericho 
Bfttue  or  b^^  been  taken ;  and  the  next  step  was  to  penetrate 
**•  into  the  hills  above.     It  was  a  critical  moment,  for 

it  was  exactly  at  tiie  similar  stage  of  their  approach  to  Pal- 
estine from  the  south,  that  the  Israelites  had  met  with  the 
severe  repulse  at  Ilormah,  which  bad  driven  them  back 
into  the  desert  for  forty  years.  *' Joshua."  accordingly, 
"sent  men  from  Jericho  to  A i,  which  is  beside  Bethavcn, 
on  the  east  side  of  Bethel,  and  spake  unto  them,  saying, 
Go  up  and  view  the  countrj'."'  The  precise  position  of  Ai 
is  unknown ;  but  this  indication  points  out  its  probable  site 
in  the  wild  entanglement  of  hill  and  valley  at  the  head  of 
the  WAdy  Suweinit.  The  two  attempts  of  the  Israelites 
that  followed  upon  the  report  of  the  spies,  are  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  natural  features  of  the  pass.  In  the 
first  attempt,  the  inhabitants,  of  Ai,  talcing  advantage 
of  their  strong  position  on  the  heights,  drove  the  in- 
vaders "  from  before  the  gatc,"^  ....  and  smote  them 
in  "  the  going  down"  of  the  steep  descent.  In  the 
second  attempt,  after  the  Israelites  had  been  reassured 
by  the  execution  of  Acban  *'in  the  valley  of  Achor," — 
probably  one  of  the  valleys  opening  into  the  Ghor — the 
attack  was  conducted  on  cUiTerent  principles.  An  ambush 
was  placed  by  night  high  up  in  the  Wudy  Suweinit, 
between  Ai  and    Bethel.    Joshua  himself   took  up   his 


»  See  Cbi^rB  Vn.  aod  SHt 

'  JoahuH  viL  2. 

■  "  Even  unto  (lh«l  Shcbarun."  6e- 
■oniTia  mnket  OtU  ''oin*a  to  dc«tni(>- 
tki^"  as  in  LaiQ.  il  11,  lU.  4T;  ProT. 
xvi    18 ;    Im.    L   28      iUy  it    not  be 


"even  to  tha  bro«kiug%"  *<Uie  flflBnro^ 
at  Cbe  openinff  of  the  panesl  sa  in  Ink 
XXX.  li,  14,  Xxr.  U 1  Lev.  xxL  19,  xxlr. 
20;  Pa  Ix.  2.  (Iritis  Zunz  ad  bK.  "bii 
zu  d«ii  BrucbeiL")  The  lzx  omiti  tha 
vonU, 


I 


I 
I 

I 
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position  on  the  north  side  of  "  the  ravine,"  apparently  the 
deep  cbasm  through  which  the  \V3,ily  Snweinit,  as  before 
described,  descends  to  the  Wa,dy  Kelt.'  From  this  point 
the  army  descended  into  the  valley,  Joshua  himself,  it  would 
seem,  remaining  on  the  heights ; — and,  decoyed  by  them,  the 
King  of  Ai  with  his  forces  pursued  them  as  before  into  the 
"desert"*  valley  of  the  Jordan  ;  whilst  the  ambush,  at  the 
signal  of  Joshua's  uplifted  spear,  rushed  down  on  the  city ; 
and  then  amidst  the  mingled  attack  at  the  head  of  the 
pass  from  behind,  and  the  retuni  of  the  main  body  from  the 
desert  of  the  Jordan,  the  whole  population  of  Ai  was  de- 
stroyed, and  a  heap  of  ruins  on  its  site,  with  a  huge  caira 
over  the  grave  of  its  last  king,  remained  long  afterwards 
as  the  sole  memorials  of  the  destroyed  city.* 

(i.)  The  next  time  that  the  pass  of  .Ai  appears  is  in  a 
situanon  of  events  almost  exactly  reversed.  The  bmu«  ot 
lowest  depression  wliich  the  Israelite  state  ever  >"*■•*■ 
reached  before  the  Captivity,  was  in  the  disastrous  period 
during  the  first  struggles  of  the  monarchy,  when  the  Philis- 
tines, after  the  great  victory  over  the  sons  of  Kli,  became 
the  virtual  masters  of  the  country ;  and  not  content  with 
defending  their  own  rich  plain,  ascended  the  passes  from 
the  west,* — and  pitched  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  of 
Benjamin,  in  "  Michmash,  eastward  from  Bethaven."  The 
designation  of  the  site  of  Michmash  is  so  similar  to  that  which 
is  used  to  describe  Ai  as  inevitably  to  suggest  the  conjecture 


'  Joa  TiU.  II.  Hie  use  of  the  artide 
ud  the  word  g«  (ravioe)  tdeatiSfla 
the  floene.  Tliero  Is  totao  ODcertotatj 
thrown  orer  tUa  put  of  th&  bftttle  bj 
Uia  Tanatiofu  of  t}ie  ixx^  who  read  the 
IIU^  12tb,  RDd  13th  veraea  u  foUowa: 
"  And  ftll  ihd  {i^ople  of  war  Chat  vrPTe 
with  him  wrnt  up,  and  in  their  march 
•«ID0  beJbm  tlu>  cily  on  the  aaat,  nnd 
the  ambmh  (boTore)  tho  city  oo  tba 
wobL 

*  Both  words  ant  nwd  for  th«  Bame 
region,  "  the  plaJTi  "  (Arabnh),  Jos.  viii, 
14,"ih»!  wilderness"  (raiflbar)  15.20.24. 

•  Joa.  Till.  28,  29.  Two  worda  aro 
a5Kd  in  these  two  pUota,  7U  and  Chi, 
the  first  iDdicatinf  the  ruia  of  tho  ci^ 
ItoeIC  the  other,  the  calm  ovtr  th« 
Ung^  gnrn.  It  wouti)  almost  seem 
froca  the  ttnm  Ud  oo  the  Tuiii^  and 


from  the  dhuppearazKe  of  the  aame  from 
this  timo  fOTward,  aa  if  "  Ai"  (or,  more 
^trictlT,  Uo-ai,  lAe  ruins)  was  a  later  name 
CO  iodlcato  ita  fiUL 

*  1  Sam.  xiil.  5.  Tho  PhDistinea  9^ 
thered  thenuelTea  together  to  tight 
with  Taraol — "  thir^  thousand  <4)*> 
riot^  and  atx  tboasaod  horseineo,  and 
peoi>le  sa  the  Band  upon  the  wetriitm 
10  multitude,  and  tliey  came  trp  and 
pitchf^  in  UichmaHh."  Thi<  is  ono  of 
the  ptaoes  wfacro  It  ia  difScult  not  to 
bnagtno  that  tho  numbors  in  the 
text  era  OTcrstated.  It  abould  be  ob- 
aerrad,  thkt  the  gathfrini^  of  the  cha- 
riots and  bonemen  may,  wid  inrloed 
muat^  be  tmdetaKood  to  be  oo  tho  Phil- 
istiaa  pUn,  Itefim  die  aeoent  ut  tho  moon 
talB*i 


■     QxiQ)  the  I 


•hiiaJj'  beea  si 


rtiM   I     I  III  «^ 

f^  Am  ',M    «MMa  4/ 


«     tlMmm^wm^m 


Cm   im,  m*   Im    d    ma    a«k«      liii|il    1  irf  ^  kMd»  0r*  b  *• 


(Mm    tUUm, 
•  liavlfMiattuMllir)' 


•rliti-li  le  9|r-'liuii  u(  ncvH 


wai  to  ai«w  *  *•  IMIH- 
«Mi*  vw  to  tite  *•  ptoe*  cf  to*  d^-. 


jtolbeoKBOfwtte 

■  1  8am.  xJfi.  «,  Xif.  11. 

*  Pnn  "  Oamaar  "Ud  up  io  itaNh" 
1  4.  Uadra.    DmiL  X  rui,  M. 

*  1  Hun.  zliL  17,  18L 
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when  his  father  was  driven  from  his  previous  post  at 
Michmash  by  the  Philistine  uiroad.^  From  this  point 
to  the  enemy's  Lamp  was  about  threo  miles,  and  lietwcen 
thoni  hiy  the  deep  gorge  of  the  AVAdy  Suweinit,  here 
called  '■  the  pas8iige  of  Michinush,"  whidi  is  described  as 
running  between  two  jagged  points,  or  "  teeth  of  the  clifF/" 
as  tlie  Hebrew  idiom  expressively  calls  them ;  the  one 
called  the  ••Shining"  (Bo7.ez\  probsddy  from  some  such 
appearance  in  the  chalky  cUlf;  the  other,  "the  Thorn," 
(Seneh),  probably  from  some  solitary  acacia  on  its  top.' 
Immediately  above,  the  garrison  of  tlie  Philistines  would 
eeem  to  have  been  situated.  It  was  up  the  steep  sides  of 
this  ravine  tliat  Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer  made  their 
adventurous  approach,  and,  aided  by  the  sudden  panic, 
and  by  the  simultaneoiLs  terror  of  the  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake, the  two  heroes  succeeded  in  dispersing  the  whole 
host.  From  every  quarter  the  Hebrews  took  advantage 
of  their  enemies.  From  the  top  of  Gibeah,  the  watchmen 
saw,  and  the  King  and  the  High-priest  heard,*  the  signs 
of  the  wild  confusion.  In  the  c^mp  of  the  Philistines 
the  Israelite  deserters  turned  against  them.  From  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim  on  the  north,  the  Israelites,  who 
had  hid  themselves,  "  followed  hard  after  them  in  the 
battle."*  "So  the  Lord  saved  Israel  that  day,  and  th© 
battle  passed  over  to  Bethaven""  (that  is,  Bethel).  It 
pa.ssed  over  to  the  central  ridge  of  Palestine;  it  passed 
through  the  forest,  now  destroyed,  where,  from  the 
droppings  of  the  wild   honey  on  the  ground,  the  fainting 


■  ISaio.  \HI.  Ifi. 

•  Tbe  SBine  (-xpn'raion  is  uwJ  for  tin 

Se'Bej-ti&   (Jotisxxix.  3S,)   Tltnaaja^ 
poinfai  I  coul^l  not  nukko  mt    Dr  Kot>- 
D  dmdli  upoa  tiioni  in  both  bis  tuura. 
'  1  Sun.    xi?.    i.     Seneh  —  Acttcia. 
Boo  Cliap.  I.  p  t:-1- 

*  1  Sun.  xiv.  \i,  19.  In  tho  Hcbrvw 
Mn  ami  Um  Kii|<li»h  versinu  we  nod 
Qnt  "Saul  said,  •liring  bitbor  tho  ark 
of  God,'  for  ttie  aric  oT  God  vm  at 
that  timo  viUi  tlM  diildivn  of  lanwl" 

iL  Sun.  xJr.  18.)  To  Utit  staumatit 
:  hm  JosUr  been  obJecl«d  tliat  it  la 
barlljr  pnasible  tlurt  the  ark  abould 
bore  beui  at  Qlboah,  ogaintt  tho  natoial 
loiWsooM  fiom    tiu)   whole    douiw   of 


Uie  prerioiut  aim)  sulMoiuent  iihlonr, 
thnt  it  n«T«r  left  KIijatb-J«uim  tm 
lu  litiul  eatnuue  into  Jemsalom  und«r 
David.  Tliere  cun  bo  no  doabt  tlut 
tho  Lxx.  1)04  hero  prwervod  tho  ri^t 
rcadiuft,  from  which  tha  present  text 
is  (in  lUo  originiU)  oalj'  a  slif^Iit  va- 
liatloD — "  Eptiod,"  I  c,  ihe  prieetly  cnpc, 
dfMwd  In  wlituh  t))6  UIkLi  Pricct  de> 
livered  Uu  ontclc.  ThAt  Uiis  sliould  be 
oo  tbe  wpat  ia  niktural,  not  onljr  iVom 
tbe  praseooe  v(  Abiati  hiiuMlT.  Imt  fitun 
tho  DsanMMB  or  Nob,  tbo  socrod  c\ly, 
wbera  tlie  Talxmaole  waa  at  tbia  tinr 
rituated. 

'  1  Sam.  xiT.  21,  S2. 

*  1  SaoL  xiv.  23. 
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vrarrior  refreshed  his  parched  lips  ;-  it  passed  over  to  the 
other  side,  iVom  the  eastern  pass  of  Michmaah  to  the 
western  pass  of^  Aijalon,  through  which  they  fled  into  their 
plains ;  "  and  the  people  smote  the  Philistines."'  Then 
Saul  *'  went  up"  again  into  his  native  hills,  "  and  the  Phil- 
istines went  to  their  own  place ;""  and  from  that  day  till 
the  fatal  rout  of  Gilbou,  Israel  was  secure. 

(c.)  There  is  yet  one  more  passage  of  sacred  poetry^  if 
not  of  sacred  history,  which  brings  shortly  before  us  tlie  im- 
MnoM  trf  portance  of  the  pft.s,s  of  Miohmash.  In  the  magniii- 
to^SI^SllS  cent  description  of  the  advance  of  Sennacherib  upon 
'^'-^  Jerusalem,  contained  in  the  10th  chapter  of  the 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  every  stop  of  his  approach  is  repre- 
sented, in  order  to  give  greater  force  to  tlie  sudden  check 
which  is  in  store  for  him.  Whether  he  actually  entered 
Judsea  by  this  road,  or,  a-s  might  perhaps  be  inferred,  from 
the  mention  of  Lachish,  as  the  point  from  which  ho  event- 
ually came  up  by  Esdraelon  and  the  Maritime  Plain,  the  se- 
lection of  this  route  by  the  prophet  shows  that  this  was  the 
ordinary  approach.  "  He  is  come  to  Aiath,  he  is  passed  to 
'  the  precipice  ;'  at  Michmash  he  hath  laid  up  his  *  baggage.* 
They  are  gone  over  the  passage ;  they  have  taken  up 
their  lodging  at  Geba."*  This  is  the  first  day  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy.  The  great  ravine  is  surmounted 
■ — ^thoy  are  encamped  in  the  heart  of  the  land  ;  and  the 
next  morning  dawns  upon  a  terror-stricken  neighbourhood. 
"  Kamah  is  afraid ;  Giljeah  of  Saul  is  fled.  Lift  up  thy 
voice,  O  daughter  of  Gallim:  cause  it  to  be  heard  unto 
Laish,  0  poor  Anathoth.  Madmenah  is  removed;  the 
inhabitants  of  Gebim  gather  themselves  to  flee.  As  yet 
shall  he  remain  at  Nob  that  day."     It  is  a  short  march  of 


'  1  Sbid.   xIt.   25.   36.     Compvo   3 
Kings,  il  24,  Chap.  Va 

*  i  S4m.  liv.  31. 

*  1  Sam.  xiv.  46. 

*  In  tbo  IntcrprcUtioa  of  Tone  Sfl, 
fliadi  would  depend  on  a  more  oertaiu 

ftknowledgo  of  Uie  groQiid  tboo  we  ret 
men.  But  it  aeemi  most  probable 
ttut  tho  wbulo  vifw  m  an  acctirDulatum 
or«xpraa8ionf  Bh*  tbo  on*  vretit  or  th« 
^IMiMge  of  tiM  rftvlue  of  UichmMh.  If 
"ii  Bouth,  not  north  of  the  rarina 
V  man  be  tAkeo  Ibr  a  geaanl 


indicaticm  of  tbe  wbolo  localltjr.  U. 
coaflnnatioa  of  thU,  tho  '--rr  reidL 
"he  ibftll  come  to  Ai,"  both  boibre  m* 
aftor  tlio  mention  of  the  passam  of 
Ulchmasb.  u;  boweTor,  Tel-el-Heju-  oo- 
cupiw  tbo  aitu  of  Ai,  Uicd  Uio  reooJrai 
text  tamj  uMy  Mind.  "  Migroa"  {v. 
IS)  oeanot  bo  dw  plwe  mentioned  in 
1  Sara.  xir.  2,  near  Gibeob— md  bad 
tberefbre  beat  be  taken  hi  its  ^neral 
meaning  of  "  preoi|liee.'*  (Sea  UeKnUH 
in  vou.) 
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about  seven  miles  ;  hut  it  has  been  long  enough  to  scatter 
right  and  left  the  population  of  all  the  most  famous  cities 
and  villages  of  Benjamin ;  and  the  eveiiin;:^  fmds  him  at 
Nob,  apparently  the  sacred  place,  already  mentioned,  on 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  Olivet,  actually  within  sight  of 
the  Holy  City.  "  He  shall  shake  his  hand  agiunst  the 
mount  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  the  hill  of  Jerusalem." 
But  this  is  the  end.  "  Behold,  the  Lord,  tlie  Lord  of 
hosts,  shall  lop  the  bough  witli  terror,  ....  and  he  shall 
cut  down  the  thickets  of  the  forest  with  iron,  and  Lebanon 
shall  fall  by  a  mighty  one.  And,"  in  the  place  of  that 
proud  cedar,  "  there  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem 
of  Jesse,  and  a  Branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots."' 

2.  From  the  eastern  we  now  turn  to  the  western  woTiJru 
passes  of  Benjamin,  in  Beth-horon.   Indeed,  the  in-  *""'* 
cidents  of  the  one  almost  involve  the  incidents  of  the  other. 
*'  From  Michmash  to  jUjalon"  was  the  necessary  result  of  a 
victory  which  drove  the  enemy  straight  across  the  country. 

The  character  of  the  descent  from  the  hill-country  of 
Judsea  into  the  plain  of  Philistia,  is  very  difl'erent  from 
that  of  the  precipitous  ravines  which  lead  down  into 
the  great  depression  of  the  Jordan.  The  usual  route 
of  modern  travellers  from  the  western  plain,  is  a  gradual 
ascent  through  the  rounded  hills,  and  deep,  though  not 
abrupt  vaUevs,  which,  beginning  at  the  ancient  fortress, 
now  called  "the  *'  Castle  of  the  Penitent  Thief,'*  (Cas- 
tellum  Boni  Latronis,  corrupted  into  "  Ladroon," )  con- 
tinues till  it  emerges  on  the  open  table-land  of  Jernsalem ; 
and  it  is  probably  somewhere  in  this  road,  or  its  adjacent 
valleys,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  scenes  of  the  return 
of  tlie  Ark  from  tlie  Philistines  to  Kirjath-jearim,  and 
the  valley  of  the  '  Terebinth,**  in  which  their  great  rout 
took   place,  on   David's  victory  over  Goliath.      But   this 


'  IsaUli  X.  28—34;  xi.  1.  Tho 
ioeii*  of  tlie  t]i.«tructitni  of  Son- 
DAcbwib'H  umy  nutiol  be  flx«d  vriiU 
I'^fUiaty.  But  it  wui  |irobab^  Id  bis 
telurn  Ibrougli  tbe  wetttrn  pnai  (de- 
nribcd  in  tiio  uc^t  pages)  tW 
bis  •ilruioo  woB  nm-etcd.  Ho  irua 
ooninjj  rrom  Llbnnh  In  lh«  Piillutiuo 
jjlftiQ,  -iliiii,  ill  oil  jirobAbility,  is  Um 
nioderti  Blanchft-Gsnle  (seo  Cb^tar 
ri.X-  wbiflh,  u  It  vu  tho  fine  oi^ 


attacked  bj  Jcahtui  on  toavicfi:  tba 
nioiitttniiis,  would  bo  lb«  Isst  altnckcd 
hy  ScDDacberil)  oa  leaving  Um  [>Uia,- 
niid  tbuii  tlie  pas3  of  Dcch-Uoroo,  ia 
vtiicti  Ibo  'rnliiiiidiu  tmlitiou  ptiM'Og  tba 
d«fiir\]t.'tioD  or  liij  antij-  {fui-e  Li^lillooE, 
ii.  18),  would  Qsturally  bo  lud  upimMcli 
to  Jerusalem. 

*  1  SuL  XTlL  3.  19.    Sm  Appoodu, 
£laA. 
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wfts  not  the  usnnl  route  in  ancient  times,  nor  is  it 
the  most  important  in  its  bearing  on  the  general  cxiurse  of 
Jewish  history.  Straight  from  the  plain  of  Sharon  a  wide 
valley  of  oonitields  nins  straight  up  into  the  hills  which  here 
assume  something  of  :i  bolder  and  higher  form  than  usual. 
This  is  the  valley  of  "  Ajalon,"  or  **  of  Stags,"  of  which  the 
name  is  still  preserved  in  a  little  \-illage  on  its  northern 
side,  and  of  which  the  signilication  is  said  to  be  still  justified 
by  the  gazelles*  which  the  peasants  hunt  on  its  mountain 
,  elopes.  The  valley  is  slightly  broken  by  a  low  ridgC;,  on 
'which  stands  the  vilhige  of  BeitrNuba.  Passing  by  two 
more  hamlets,  Beit^Sirch  and  Bcit*Likhi,  another  ridge  is 
crossed,  and  another  tillage ;  and  from  thence  begins  a 
gradual  ascent,  through  a  narrower  valley,  nlmost  approxi- 
mating to  the  character  of  a  ravine,  at  the  foot  of  which, 
though  on  an  eminence,  marked  by  a  few  palms^  stands  the 
village  of  IJeit-ur  KI-Tathi,  whilst  at  the  summit  and  eastern 
extremity  of  the  pass,  stands  the  village  of  Beit-ur  Et 
Foka.'  This  is  the  pass  of  the  Upper  and  Nether  Beth- 
boron,  "  the  liouse  of  Caves,"  of  which  there  are  still  traces, 
though,  perhaps,  not  enough  to  account  for  ao  emphatic  a 
name.  From  this  point  another  descent  and  ascent  leads 
to  a  ridge  which  commands  the  heights  above  £1-Jib,  the 
modern  village  which  thus  retains  the  name  of  Gibeon ; 
and  then  once  moi-e  a  slight  descent  reaches  that  village, 
and  from  the  village  is  mounted  the  high  point,  called 
Nebi-Samuel,  from  which  is  obtained  the  first  view  of  Jeru- 
salem and  its  wide  table-land. 

These  details  give  the  main  points  of  the  scene  of  the 
most  unportant  battle  in  the  Sacred  History. 
U.UI.  rf       On  achie^'ing  the  victory  of  Ai,  the  first  march  of 
■^'aT^  the  conquering  army,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  it 
****•       from  the  naiTative,  was  straight  to  the  holy  moun* 


"  AU&lon,"  siagfl  or  gaxoUef^    "  Then 

wold  bo  Ducy  Kau-lk-n  hivu"  wm  Uio 

'  of  our  jmaeVivTr  a  native  oT  oac 

the  a4j«oeQt  viOaf^eis,  "if  they  vera 

.  hII  abot,  and  thero  arc  miuiT  (bxes." 

in  bit  flgTocB  with  the  joxt^-podtion 

tlio  natod  of  Aijulon  vrilh  '  SIlujUIiIhi" 

ht^Mlui:.)  in  Jud.  L  3&:  Joe.  xlx.  42. 

*  T!uac  modem  Oftmea  are  ntearly  cor- 


mptkint  or  Betti-Hofoo,  "the  Notber," 
oiul  "  ibe  Upper."  The  ioterpretadOD 
put  by  the  peasants  oo  the  names  ii  tbo 
t  fiouae  of  tbo  Bj-e ;"  "  upper"  atkd 
"  lower"  bi'ing  Interprotwl  to  nwan 
*■  iho  oye  mmed  op,"  ot  "  tbo  eye 
lumed  down."  Sohwrarae  (140 — 147) 
needleeal;  doubts  the  Identitj  of  Bdt-ur 
BUPaka. 
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tafng  of  Eba]  and  Gcrizim.^    But  the  scat  of  the  natioa 

H  was  fetill  at  tlie  scene  of  its  first  entrance,  deep  down  in 

B  the   Jordan   valley    at    Gilgal.      There  Joshua    received 

the  two  embassies  from  the  Gibeonites — first,  that  which 

entrapped   him    into    the    hasty   league,   and   next,  that 

which  summoned  him   to  their  defence.'     This  summons 

was  as  urgent  as  words  can  describe.     It  was  a  struggle 

^  for   life   aud   de;ith    for   which    his  aid   was  demanded — 

f  not    only  for    Gibeon,    but    for    the    Israelites.      Thoy 

had    httlierto    only    encountered    the    outskirts    of    the 

Canaanitish   tribes.     Now  they  were  to  meet  the  whole 

force  of  the   hills   of  southern   Palestine.      "  The   King 

of  Jerusalem,  the  King  of  Ilebron,  the  King  of  Jarmuth, 

the    King   of    Lachish,    the    King    of    Eglon," — two    of 

them  the  rulers  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  whole  country 

— "  {j^athercd  themselves  together,  and  went  up,  they  and 

all  their  hosts,  and  camped  before  Gibeon ;  and  the  men 

of    Gibeon    sent    unto   Joshua    to   the   camp   to   Gilgal, 

saying,  Slack  not  thy  hand  from  thy  servants ;   come  up 

•  to  us  quickly,  and  save  us  and  help  us  :  for  alt  the  kings 
of  the  Amorites  that  dwell  in  the  mountains  are  gathered 
together  agninst  us."*' 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.     As  in  the  battle  of 
■  Marathon,     everything    depended     on    the    suddenness 
Hpf  the   blow   which   should   break   in   pieces   the   hostile 
^HgOnfeduration.       On     the     fonner    occxi^ion     of    Joshua's 
H  visit   to    Gibeon,    it    had    been    a   three  days*  journey 
from  Gilgal,   as   according   to   the   slow   pace  of  eastern 
armies   and   camvans   it   might   well   ho.      But   now   by 
H  a    forced    march    "  Joshua   came    unto    them    suddenly 
and    went   up   from   Gilgal   all    night."      When   the   sua 
rose  behind  him,  he  was  already  in  the  open  ground  at 
H  the  foot  of  the  heiglits  of  Gibeon,  where  the  kings  were 
encamped.     As   often   before  and  after,  so  now,  "  not  a 
man  could  st:ind  before"  the  awe  and   the   panic   of  the 
sudden  sound  of  that  terrible  shout — the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  that  undaunted  host,  who  came  with  tho  assurance 
not  "  to  fear  nor  to  be  dismayed — but  to  be  strong  aud  of 


'  Jo&  TitL  30. 


*  JOA.  tz.  «,  X.  6. 

bftTQ  dwelt  0 


ipeod  nqtii(«d,  beoause  It  !■  the  obief 

'  tb6  yrhoie  aarnUtm 
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*  Tb«  «fOptk«do  Mtini^UU  (r.  13)  : 

finel/  "In   tlw  nidaT  but^ia  tbt 
■HHcn  of  lb*  bMnDi^"  mob 
la  tmUoMia  noQadw. 
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the  day  bad  now  far  advanced  since  he  had  emerged  from 
his  night  march  through  the  passes  of  Ai,  and  in  fronts 
over  the  western  vale  of  Ajalon,  was  the  faint  figure  of  the 
crescent  moon  visible  above  the  hailstorm,  whioh  was  faat 

i driving  up  from  tlie  sea  in  the  valleys  below.  Was  tho 
enemy  to  escape  in  safety,  or  was  the  speed  with  which 
Joshua,  had  "  come  quickly  and  saved  and  helped"  his  de- 
fenceless allies  to  be  still  rewarded  before  the  close  of  that 
day  by  a  signal  and  decisive  victory  ? 
Doubtless  with  outstretched  hand  and  spear,  *'  the  hand 
that  he  drew  not  back,  when  he  stretched  out  the  epear, 
K  until  he  had  utterly  destroyed  the  inbahitants  of  Ai/' 
"  then  spake  Joshua  to  the  Lord  in  the  day  when  the  Lord 
delivered  the  Amoritcs  before  the  children  of  Israel,  and  ho 
said  in  the  sight  of  Lsrael, 

I*  Sun,  sUnd  thou  still  upon  Gibeon ; 
*  And  thou  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon. 
"  And  the  sun  stood  still  and  the  moon  stayed,  until  the 
people  had  avenged  themselves  upon  their  eneniiea/" 

So  ended  the  second  stage  of  the  (light.  The  third  ia 
less  distinct,  from  a  variation  in  the  text  of  the  narrative.' 
But  following  \vhat  seems  the  most  probable  reading,  the 
pursuit  still  continued  ;  "  and  the  Lord  smote  them  to 
Azekah  and  unto  Makkedah,  and  these  five  kings  tied  and 
hid  themselves  in  a  cave  at  Makkedah."  But  Joshua 
halted  not  when  he  was  told  ;  the  same  speed  was  still 
required,  the  victory  was  not  yet  won.  "  Roll  great  stones," 
he  said  "  upon  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  set  men  by  it 
for  to  keep  them,  and  stay  ye  not,  but  pursue  after  your 
enemies  and  smite  the  hindmost  of  them  ;  suffer  them 
not  to  enter  into  their  cities  ;  for  the  Lord  hath  delivered 
them  into  your  hands."  We  know  not  precisely  the 
position  of  Makkedah,  but  it  must  havo  been  probably 


* 
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'  The  MusBulmBa'a  ver^oD  of  this 
nrant  ta  thM  it  was  Um  bfttUo  urtuch 
,«ioquof*d  Joriubo,  iukI  that  the  day  vn» 
^Md^,  ud  wna  lennheiiod  ia  order  to 
tTutd  tho  rioUtion  of  the  Ssbbatb,  which 
WQokl  havo  begun  at  suoKt;  beoa>,  it 
wfth  aaid,  the  ■wredaaw  of  tiio  MaMalnan 
Ttii»y.  BuokfaigbMO  beaard  Utii  stoij 
fixim  tho  Aimbi  It  Jariobo  p.  502^ 


*  The  LXX.  oniila  Joafaaa  x  IK,  trlUdi 
probftbljr  Uaa  boeo  luort«i  from  x. 
43 — or,  IT  gonoioo,  mutt  bo  taken  aa 
port  of  die  extnct  fh>m  Ibo  Bx>k 
of  Jiu>ier,  mndinj;  up  the  wbole  «c- 
count  of  tb?  vrv  in  tbo  eamo  maunot 
u  1  Sam.  XTiL  04.  [Soa  XttU's  ToaliVA 
p.  118.) 
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at  tho  point  where  the  mountains  sink  into  the  plain,' 
that  this  l&ai  struggle  took  place ;  and  thither  at  last 
to  the  (yiinp  at  Stakkcdah  "  all  the  people  of  Israel 
returned  in  peace ;  none  moved  his  tongue  against  any  r>f 
the  people  of  Israel. "  There  was  enacted,  as  it  waulti 
seem,  the  last  act  of  the  same  eventful  day ;  the  five 
kings  were  brought  out  and  slain,  and  hanged  on  five  trees 
until  the  evening,  when  at  last  thiit  memorable  Sun  went 
down.  "  It  came  to  pass  at  the  time  of  the  going  down 
of  the  sun,  that  Joshua  oommunded,  and  they  took  them 
down  from  off  tlie  trees,  iind  cast  thorn  into  the  cavo 
wherein  they  had  l>een  hid,  and  laid  great  stones  in  tho 
cave's  mouth.  .  .  .  And  that  day  Joshua  took  Makkedah, 
and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword»  and  the  king 
thereof  he  utterly  destroyed,  them,  and  all  the  souls  that 
were  therein  ;  ho  let  none  remain."'  And  then  followed 
tlie  rapid  succession  of  Wctory  and  extermination  which 
swept  tiie  whole  of  southern  Palestine  into  the  liands 
of  Urael.  Tho  possession  of  every  place,  sacred  for  them 
and  for  all  future  ages,  from  the  plain  of  Rsdraelon  to 
the  southern  Desert, — Shechem,  Shiloh,  Gibeon,  Beth- 
lehem, Hebron, — was,  with  the  one  exception  of  Jeru- 
salem, involved  in  the  issue  of  that  conlliet.  "And  all 
those  kings  and  t  heir  land  did  Joshua  take  at  one 
titne,  because  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  fought  for  Israel, 
And  Joshua  returned  and  all  Israel  with  him  to  the  camp 
to  GUgal."' 

Brtii.  „t  In  comparison  with  this  scene,  to  which"  there  waaf 
J^'^SiSr  tto  day  like,  before  or  after  it,"  it  seems  trivial  to  d 
Mteaa.  scend  to  jiny  lesser  event*  which  ilhistrate  the  &am 
points.  Yet  the  recollection  of  that  first  victory  of  their  race 
may  well  have  inspirited  Judas  Maccabaeus,  who,  himself  a 
native  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  won  his  earliest  fame  in  this 
same  "  going  up  and  coming  down  of  Beth-horon,"  where 
in  like  manner  "  the  residue"  of  tho  defeated  army  tied 
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*  13il9  (bUowB  from  lu  Mng  men. 
tuned  among  the  dtl«a  of  die  PbUtatine 
plain  (SheTtdsX  on  Um  ooa  hAad  (Jo«hu& 
XT.  41),  and  ftotn  tbe  meatioD  or  tho 
'■"ige  cave,   ooljr  to    bo    IbctDd   ia   tbe 

ODtaliia,  on  tbe  other  hand   (Joabua 


X.  IT).  The  posittoa  aadgnr]  to  ft  bj 
Enseblu!^  dght  miles  east  of  Eleutluir» 
polU,  U  bjurdlj  ooio|HU)ble  wilh  thk 
aamtlvei. 

*  Jos.  I.  22—28. 

*  Joa.  X  42.  43. 
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luto  "  the  plain,"  "  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines."'  Over 
this  same  pass  was  carried  the  great  Koman  road  awiom 
from  Cflcsarea  to  JcrusjUeni,  up  which  Cestius  ad-  *^^'* 
vani^ed  at  the  first  onset  of  the  Roman  armies  on  the  capi- 
tal of  Judtea^  and  down  which  he  and  his  whote  force  wero 
driven  by  the  insurgent  Jews.*  By  a  singular  coinci- 
dence the  same  scene  thus  witnessed  the  first  and  the  last 
great  victi)ry  that  crowned  the  Jewish  arms  at  the  interval 
of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years.  From  their  camp  at 
Gibeon,  the  Romans,  as  the  Canaanitos  before  them,  were 
disUulged;  they  (led  in  similar  confusion  down  the  ravine 
to  Beth-horon,  the  steep  clilTa  and  the  rugged  road  render- 
ing their  chivalry  unavaihible  against  the  merciless  fury  of 
their  pursuers  ;  they  were  only  saved, — as  the  Canaanites 
were  not  saved, — by  the  too  rapid  descent  of  the  shades 
of  night  over  the  mountains,  and  under  the  cover  of  those 
shades  they  escaped  to  Antipatris  in  the  plain  below. 
Ages  afterwards  the  Crusading  armies,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  rcaciiing  Jerusalem,  advanced  up  the  same  valleys  from 
their  quarters  at  Ascalon  and  Jafl'a,  and  the  last  eastern 
point  at  which  Richard  encamped  was  at  Bcit-Nuba,  in 
the  wide  vale  of  Ajalon.  A  well  near  the  village  of 
Ajalon  bears  the  name  of  Bir-el-Khebir,  "the  well  of  the 
hero."  It  is  a  strange  complexity  of  associations  which 
renders  it  doubtful  whether  "  the  hero"  so  handed  dowu 
by  tradition  be  the  great  loader  of  the  hosts  of  Israel,  or 
the  flower  of  Knglish  chivalry. 

II.  From  the  passes  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  we  HH^htaof 
turn  by  a  natural  connection  to  those  remarkable  ^^"^"^"^ 
heiglits  which  guard  tlieir  entmnce  into  the  table-land,  and 
which  diversify  with  their  pointed  summits  that  table-land 
itself.  The  very  names  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  indicate 
how  eminently  they  partook  of  this  general  characteristic  of 
the  position  of  Judscan  cities — Gibeah — Geba — Gibeon — 
all  signifying  "hill," — Ramah,  "a  high  place," — Mizpeh, 
"the  watch-tower."  And  it  has  been  ah-eady  observed  haw 
from  these  heights,  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  is  in  all  like- 
lihood derived  the  ancient  image  of  "  God  standing  about 


I  ICaoQ.  iu.  le,  24. 
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his  people."  On  most  of  these  it  is  needless  to  enlarge. 
Kl-Bireh,  the  ancient  Beerolh,  is  remarkable  as  the  iirst 
halting-place  of  caravans  on  the  northern  road  from 
Jenisftlcm,  and  therefore,  not  improbahly,  the  scene  of 
the  event  to  which  ita  monastic  tradition  lays  claim,* — the 
place  where  the  "  parents'*  of  Jesus  **  sought  him  among 
their  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance,  and  when  they  found  him 
not,  turned  back  again  to  Jerusalem."  Er-lUm,  marked 
by  the  village  and  green  patch  on  its  summit^  first  seen  by 
the  travcllor  on  his  approach  to  Jerusalem  from  the  south, 
is  certiinly  *'Rainah  of  Benjamin."  Tel-el-FuUl,  dis- 
tinguished hy  its  curiously  knobbed  and  double  top,  is  m 
all  probability  Gibeah,  the  birth-place  of  Saul,  and  during 
his  reign,  the  capital  of  his  tribe  and  kingdom,  and  from 
him  deriving  the  name  of  "  Gibeah  of  Saul,"*  as  before 
**of  Benjamin;"'  "the  /lifi  of  Benjamin,"  or  "of  Saul." 
Just  out  of  sight  of  Jerusalem,  Anathoth,  the  birth-place  of 
Jeremiah,  looks  down  on  the  Dead  Sea.  Jeba,  on  the  wild 
hiUs  between  Gibeah  and  Michmash,  is  clearly  "  Geba," 
famous  as  the  scene  of  Jonathan's  tirst  exploit  against  the 
Philistines.'  From  its  summit  is  seen  northward  the 
white  chalky  height  of  ROmmon,  the  " '  cliiT'  Rimmon" 
overhanging  the  Jordan  "  wilderness,"  where  the  remnant 
of  the  Benjamites  maintained  themselves  in  the  general 
ruin  of  their  tribe.''  Further  still,  the  dark  conical  hill 
of  Ta^nbeh,  with  its  village  perched  aloft,  hke  those  of  the 
Apennines,  the  probable*  representatave  of  Ophrah  of 
Benjamin,*  in  later  times  "the  city  called  Efhraim,'*  to 
which  our  Lord  retired,  ''near  to  the  wilderness,"  after 
the  raising  of  Lazarus.' 

1.  But  two  of  these  heights,  in  historical  impoiv 

gjMrt   w  tance,  stand  out  from  all  the  rest.     Of  all  points 

of  interest  about  Jerusalem,  none  perhaps  gains 

so  much  from  an  actual  visit  to  Palestine  as  the  lofty  peaked 


'  1  Ram.  X.  2«;xL4;  xr  34  ;  S  U»u. 
zxL  6;  Isa.  X.  SO. 

*  ]  Sain.xiiL3,  1^16;zlT.le:3aun. 

■  I  SoRL  xHi.  3.     In  xiii.  16;    xir.  fi, 

^"ii  WTOiiffullj" renrtprwi  "iiibeob:" 

■od    Jonalti&ii    hft\'tn9   evidemlj 

I  the  stroOiffaoUl  (Wim  which  tb^ 


bad  dispMsendd  the  Phfli8tin<>s.  In  1 
Kings  zxiU,  8 ;  7.Pch~  xir,  10;  it  b  spokon 
of  aa  the  oorttiern  bountUrjr  o(  Uw 
kingdom  of  Judab. 

*  Jul  XX.  47. 

»  See  Bol}ia»)D.  U.  124. 

*  Jo«h.  xviti.  33i  1  Sua.  xiiL  IZ. 

*  John  XL  M. 
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emineniie  which  fills  up  the  north-west  comer  of  the  table- 
land, seen  in  every  direction^  the  highest  elevation  in  the 
whole  country  south  of  Hermon,  commanriing  n  view 
far  wider  than  that  of  Olivet,  inasmuch  as  it  includes 
the  western  plain  and  Mediterranean  Sea  on  one 
side,  as  well  as  Olivet  and  Jerusalem  in  the  distance, 
l)acked  by  the  range  of  Moab.  It  is  in  fact  the  point 
from  which  travellers  mounting  by.  th»  ancient  route 
through  the  pass  of  Beth-horon  obtained  their  earliest 
glimpse  of  the  interior  of  the  hills  of  Palestine.  "It  is 
a  very  fair  and  delicious  place,"  says  Maundeville,  "  and  it 
is  called  Mount-Joy,  becanse  it  gives  joy  to  pilgrims* 
hearts;  for  from  that  place  men  first  see  Jenisalem." 
And  it  was  probably  on  that  height  that  Richard  Coeur 
do  Lion,  advancing  from  his  camp  in  the  Valley  of  Ajalon, 
stood  in  sight  of  Jerusalem,  but  buriod  his  face  in  his 
armour,  with  the  noble  exclamation,  "  Ah !  Lord  God,  I 
pray  that  I  may  never  see  thy  Holy  City,  if  so  be  that 
I  may  not  rescue  it  from  the  hands  c^f  thine  enemies."* 
It  can  only  bo  from  the  uncertainty  of  it^  ancient  identity 
that  it  has  been  passed  over  by  modern  travellers  in  com- 
parative silence.  At  present  it  bears  the  name  of  Nebi- 
Samuel,  which  is  derived  from  the  Mussulman  tradition 
— now  perpetuated  by  a  mosque  and  tomb — that  hero  lies 
buried  the  prophet  Samuel.'  In  tlie  time  of  the  Crusaders 
it  was  regarded — not  unnaturally,  if  they  merely  coiisi- 
dered  the  grandeur  of  the  position — as  the  site  of  the 
grcfit  sanctuary  of  Shiloh.  In  tlic  manifest  impossibilities 
of  either  of  these  assumptions,  it  has  by  the  latest  inves- 
tigators been  identified  with  Mizpeh. 

•  But  a  closer  examination  of  its  position  will  probably 
oad  to  a  more  certain  and  satisfactory  result.  It  stands, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  at  the  head  of  the  pass  of  Beth- 
horon  j  and  on  a  lower  eminence  at  its  northern  roots. 


*  dbboc,  e.  69,  but  iuccorattly  flt>in 
JoinrillQ  (put  i).  JoJiiville  mentintiA 
no  placo.  Sut  Vloisaa^  though  wi(l>- 
oat  tba  spM<di,  nbtea  the  kio^s  iaceat 
of  a  lull;  ud  Ooggoaliallo  (p.  833), 
Iboogh  wiiboot  taj  ■llonoD  to  thu 
1(017,  Mpttlu  of  bis  ritdt  to  K  liernut 
"^mfoA   Svouekoi    in    mooto  qaodun," 


which  can  bo  bardlj  anything  dM  thifi 
Xf-bl-SAmuel.  And  ui>  othar  lllln 
Hichurd'a  pwitign. 

*  "Ha  built  the  tomb  in  bii  life- 
time," mid  tlio  Miusulinui  guAtiliaa  of 
ttie  mo«qti«  to  us.  "but  was  not  buried 
hero  till  after  the  "^r"'^"  aC  tbo 
Oneka." 
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one  of  those  rounded  hills  which  characterise  capeciaTIy 
the  western  formation  of  Judsea — rises  the  vilhige  of  Ki- 
Jib,  which}  both  by  its  name  and  situation,  is  incontestably 
identified  with  the  ancient  Gibeon.  Gibeon  waj>  the  head 
of  the  powerful  Uivite  league,  which  included  three  of  the 
adjacent  towns,  Beeroth,  Kirjath-jearim,  and  Ghephirah; 
and  this  circuinstnnce,  with  its  imporbmt  post  as  the  key  of 
the  pass  of  Bcth-horon,  made  it "  a  great  city,"'  and,  though 
not  under  royal  government,  equal  in  rank  to  "  one  of  the 
royal  cities;"  celebmted  for  its  strength  and  the  wisdom 
of  its  inhabitants.*  Hence  it  was  that  the  raising  of  the 
eiege  of  Gibeon^  as  already  described  in  the  account  of  the 
batile  of  Beth-horon,  was  so  viUU  to  the  conquest  of 
Canaan.  But  the  chief  fame  of  Gibeon  in  later  times 
was  not  derived  from  the  city  itself,  but  from  the  "  great 
high  place"*  hard  by,  whither,  after  the  destruction  of  its 
seat  at  Nob  or  Olivet,  the  tabernacle  was  brought,  and 
where  it  remained  till  it  was  thence  removed  to  Jerusalem 
by  Solomon.  It  .can  hardly  be  doubted  that  to  this  great 
sanctuary  the  lofty  height  of  Nebi-Samuel,  towering  imme- 
diately over  the  town  of  Kl-Jib,  exactly  corresponds.  We 
see  at  once  the  appropriateness  of  the  transference  to  this 
eminence,  when  it  could  no  longer  remain  on  the  opposite 
ridge  of  Olivet ;  and,  if  this  pealc  wore  thus  the  "  great 
high  place"  of  Solomon's  worship,  a  significance  is  given 
to  what  otherwise  would  lj«  a  blank  and  nameless  feature 
in  a  re^on  where  all  the  less  conspicuous  hills  are  dis* 
tinguished  by  some  historical  name,  and  a  ground  for 
the  sanctity  with  which  the  Mussulman  and  Christian 
traditions  have  invested  it,  as  the  lUmah  and  the  Shiloh 
of  Samuel,  even  though  those  traditions  themselves  are 
without  foundation.  In  Epiphanius'  time"  it  still  bore  the 
name  of  the  Mountain  of  Gibeon;  and  from  its  cnnspicuous 
height  the  name  of  *'  Gibeon"  ('*  belonging  to  a  hill")  was 
naturally  derived  to  the  city  itself,  which  lay  always 
where  its  modem  representative  lies  now,  on  the  lower 


I 
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'  Jo&  Ix.  IT.  •  EfHpb.  (Her.  S94).     "Tlte  noontaia 

*  Joa.  X.  2.  ef  Ofbboo,  dghi  miles  fWia  Jcrtuidetn. 
"Jo&ix.l,x.l  h  Vte  hiahai"    This  iaQotiiitf  it  vttli 

*  1  Kings  iil  4 ;  ix.  a ;  S  ChnHk.  1.  3, 13.  Kebi-Stmod. 
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sminence.  From  thence  the  Gibeonites  "hewed  the 
.wood"  of  the  adjacent  valley,  and  "drew  the  water"* 
>m  the  springs  and  tank«  with  which  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  abounds,  and  carried  tiiem  up  to  the 
Sacred  Teut,  and  there  attended  the  **  altar  of  the 
Lord,"  which,  from  ita  proud  elevation,  overlooked  the 
wide  domain  of  Israel. 

The  same  point — although  here  one  must  speak  more 
doubtfidly — was,  probably,  "  the  hill  of  God,"'  which,  from 
ita  commanding  situation,  was  garrisoned  by  the  Philis- 
tines in  the  time  of  Samuel  to  guard  tlie  pass,  and  on  wliich, 
a  similar  reason,  though  with  a  different  object,  the  pro* 
j>hets  assembled  on  "  the  high  place,"  whence  they  were 
'^^escending  when  Saul  met  them  on  his  return  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem  to  his  own  home  at  Gibeah.' 
Probably,  too,  it  is  "  the  mountain"  where  the  Gibeonites 
hung  up  the  seven  sons  of  Saul  "before  the  Lord,"  that 

^ba,  before  the  tabernacle  on  its  summit,  in  revenge  for  the 

^nkuiBsncre  of  their  kindred  by  Saul.* 

V  2.  From  the  sanctuary  which  guarded  the  en- 
trance  into  Judaea  from  the  west,  we  advance 
naturally  to  the  still  greater  sanctuary  which  guarded  it  on 
the  north  and  east.  As  the  pjissage  of  Beth-horon  led  up 
to  Gibeon,  so  the  passage  of  Michmash  and  Ai  led  up  to 
Bethel.  Bethel  hiy  in  the  direct  thoroughfare  of  Palestine ;' 
whether  the  course  of  a  conqueror  or  a  traveller  brought  him 
through  the  long  valleys  so  often  described,  from  the  bed  of 
the  Jordan,  or  through  the  mountains  of  Judah,  Benjamin, 
and  Ephraim,  north  and  south,  he  couid  not  avoid  seeing 


I     *  Jml  ix.  27. 

i    "  1  Sam.  X.  S. 

*  It  U  of  oourao  (loabtfol  whvlh«r  "  Uie 
Uar  BuntiooMl  in  X.  ^  10  (and  (LUl 
U,  ftr  "bigb  pUoo"),  ta  not  OtbeaJi. 
Bok  11m  oioiUUm  oT  tho  high  ptaea  above 
■nd  tiw  eit)/  Mov  {x.  5),  and  Ihe  ar- 
rinl  of  SaoI  tiiilh<<r,  appareotly  twlbra 
bto  Rtuni  bomc^  is  in  (Uvour  of  tho  rli>v 
gireti  in  Uto  text,  It  ini(;ht,  howewr,  be 
Betb«l 

*  2  Sam.  xxL  9.  Hero  again,  the 
autnpariKm  with  vm*e  6  ("We  will 
omag  ttwm  up  unto  Uio  Lord  in  Uib««li 
gf  6mi1  whooi  tbe  Lofd  did  cbobw") 
■agg«8(i  (b9  idanliflotioo  of  lb«  noon- 


lota  of  d»  Lord  wiUi  GibMh.  Bat 
the  expraMJoo  "ntouniote"  ud  "before 
tha  Lord"  are  bordl;  suitable  to  uir* 
tiling;  except  tho  high  pUcv  of  the 
Tabemaclo,  nod  it  majr  volt  be  donbted 
whether  the  fltli  voreo  b  not  oomipt  or 
irrongl/  traiMbttid.  Howorer  doady 
the  litl»  of  "  tiie  oboaeo  of  the  Lard" 
vamy  have  been  afflxed  to  the  norao  of 
^vA,  it  is  hanlljr  wobnblo  tbat  it  would 
tiATB  foriDod  part  of  tlia  title  oT  tlw 
city. 

*  Ooiapare^  the  hJgbwajr  Uiat  "  goetb 
up  to  'Bothel,'"  Joi  XI.  31;  "ttw 
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«ad  irto  of  return  froui  Kgypt. 


the  heights  of  Bethel  Hence  arises  what  may  be  called 
its  peculiar  antiquity  of  interest.  The  remarkable  soenea 
of  Sacred  History  which  it  has  thuB  witnessed,  occupy 
(with  the  sinjrle  excpption  of  Shechem)  a  longer  series 
ihan  any  other  spot  in  Palestine. 

It  was  the  first  place  where  Abraham  is  said  to  bare 
*' pitched  his  tent"  when  he  ''^journeyed"  "through  the 
hinil,"  "  going  on  atil!  toward  the  south/'  on  his  way  to 
Egj-pt;'  and  to  the  same  spot,  "even  to  the  place. where 
his  tent  had  been  at  the  beginning,  unto  the  place 
of  the  altar  which  he  had  made  there  at  the  first,"^  (so 
emphatically  is  the  locality  marked)  he  came  again  as  to 

the  familiar  scone  of  his  first  encampment,  on  his 
The  tent  and  altar  were  not, 

however,  strictly  speaking  at  Bethel,  but  on  "the 
mountain  east  of  Bethel,  having  Bethel  on  the  west, 
and  Ai  on  the  east."'  This  is  a  precision  the  more  to 
be  noUced,  because  it  makes  the  whole  diifcrence  in  the 
truth  and  vividness  of  the  remarkable  scene  which  follows. 
Immediately  east  of  the  low  gray  hills,  on  which  the  Ca- 
naanitish  Luz  and  the  Jewish  Bethel  afterwards  stood,  rises, 
— as  the  highest  of  a  sncoession  of  eminences,  each  now 
marked  by  some  vestige  of  ancient  edifices, — a  conspicuous 
hill,  its  topmost  summit  resting,  as  it  were,  on  the  rocky 
slopes  below,  and  distinguished  from  them  by  the  olive- 
grove  which  clusters  over  its  broad  surface  above.  From 
this  height,  thus  offering  a  natural  base  for  the  patri- 
archal altar,  and  a  fitting  shade  for  the  patriarchal  tent, 
Abraham  and  Lot  must  be  conceived  as  taking  the  wide 
survey  of  the  country  "  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left," 
f  uch  as  can  be  enjoyed  from  no  other  point  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. To  the  east  there  rises  in  the  foreground  the 
jagged  range  of  the  hills  above  Jericho ;  in  the  distance 
tbe  dark  wall  of  Moab ;  between  them  lies  the  wide  valley 
of  the  Jordan — its  course  marked  by  the  tract  of  forest  in 
which  its  rushing  stream  is  enveloped;  and  down  to  this 
valley,  a  long  and  deep  ravine,  now,  as  always,  the  main 
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e  of  coiiunuiiication  by  which  it  is  approached  from 
e  central  hills  of  Palestine — a  ravine  rich  \vith  vine, 
live,  and  fig,  winding  its  way  through  ancient  reservoirs 
nd  sepulchres,  remains  of  a  civilisation  now  extinct,  but 
In  the  times  of  the  patriiirchs  not  yet  beg""-  '^o  the 
south  and  the  west  the  view  commanded  the  bleak  hills  of 
Judaea,  varied  by  the  heights  crowned  with  what  were 
afterwards  the  cities  of  ISonjainin,  and  overhanging  what 
in  a  later  day  was  to  be  Jerusalem,*— and  in  the  far  dis- 
tance the  southern  range  on  whose  slope  is  Uebron. 
Northward  are  the  hills  which  divide  Judsea  from  the  ricli 
plains  of  Samaria. 

This  is  the  view  which  was  to  Abraham  what  Pisgah 
as  afterwards  to  his  great  descendant.  This  was  to  the 
0  lords  of  Palestine,  then  almost  "free  before  them, 
Tphere  to  choose,"  what  in  Grecian  legends  is  repre- 
sented under  the  figure  of  the  Choice  of  Hercules  j  in  the 
fables  of  Islam  under  the  story  of  the  Prophet  turning 
back  from  Damascus.^  ''And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes," 
towards  the  right,  "and  beheld  all  the  *  circle'  of  Jordan, 
that  it  was  well  watered  everywhere  ....  even  as  the 
den  of  the  Lord,  like  unto  Egypt,"  He  saw  not,  indeed, 
e  tropical  fertility  and  copious  streams  along  its  course. 
But  he  knew  of  its  fame,  as  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  aa  of  the 
valloy  of  the  Nile;  no  crust  of  salt,  no  volcanic  convul- 
sions had  as  yet  blasted  its  verdore,  or  touched  the  secure 
ci^'ilisation  of  the  early  Phoenician  settlements  which  had 
struck  root  within  its  deep  abyss.  "  Then  Lot  chose  him 
all  tlie  'circle'  of  the  Jordan,  and  Lot  journeyed  east; 
and  they  separated  themselves  one  from  the  other  .... 
and  Lot  dwelt  in  the  cities  of  the  'circle'  of  the  Jordan, 
d  pitched  his  tent  towards  Sodom.  But  the  men  of 
odom  were  wicked  and  sinners  before  the  Lord  exceed- 
ingly. And  the  Lord  said  unto  Abram  aft«r  that  Lot 
had  separated  from  him,  *  Lift  up  now  thine  eyes,  and 
look  from  the  place  where  thou  art,  northward  and  south- 
ward, and  eastward  and  westward  ;  for  all  the  land  which 
thou  seest,  to  thee  I  will  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  for 

'  A  whUo  buiktin^  cLaa  to  the  odskuia  of  JenuBlem  is  Tisible^  bul  not  tbe  city 
Mil  "  Seo  Cbapt«r  XIL 
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ever  ....  and  I  will  nuike  thy  seed  as  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  so  that  if  a  man  can  num1>cr  thu  dust  of  the  earth, 
then  shall  thy  seed  be  numbered.  Arise,  walk  through 
the  land  in  the  lenpth  of  it  and  in  the  breadth  of  it ;  for 
I  will  give  it  un(o  thee."'  Those  bleak  hills  were  indeed 
to  be  the  site  of  cities  whose  names  would  be  held  'n 
honour  after  the  very  ruins  of  the  seats  of  a  corrupt 
civilil^at1on  in  the  ganien  of  the  Jonhm  would  liave  been 
swept  away ;  that  dreary  view,  unfolded  then  in  its 
primeval  desolation  before  the  eyes  of  the  now  solitary 
Patriarch,  would  be  indeed  peopled  with  a  mighty  nation 
through  many  genei-ationsj  with  mighty  recollections  "like 
the  dust  of  the  earth  in  number,  for  ever." 

The  next  scene  is  leas  easily  identified.  Yet  thus  much 
may  be  said.  The  western  slopes  of  the  ridge  just 
described  are  crossed  by  the  track  which  the  tho- 
roughfare of  centuries  has  worn  in  the  central  route  of  Pales- 
tine. This  track  winds  tlirouj^h  an  uneven  valley,  covered, 
as  Avith  gravestones,  by  large  sheeta  of  bare  rock ;  some 
few  here  and  there  standing  up  like  the  cromlechs  of 
Druidical  monuments.  It  is  impossible  not  to  recall,  in 
this  "  atony  territory,"*  the  wanderer  who  "  went  out 
from  Beersheba  and  went  toward  Haran ;  and  he  lighted 
upon  a  certain  place,  and  tarried  there  all  night,  because 
the  sun  was  set ;  and  he  took  of  the  stones  of  that  place 
and  put  them  for  his  pillow,  and  lay  down  in  that  place 
to  sleep."  Then  rose  llie  vision  of  the  night,  "  Uie 
ladder  whose  foot  was  set  upon  the  earth," — on  the 
bare  sheet  of  rocky  ground  on  which  the  sleeper  lay, — 
"and  wliose  top  reitohod  to  heaven," — into  the  depths  of 
the  starry  sky,  which,  in  that  wide  and  open  space,  with 
no  intervening  tree  or  tent,  was  stretched  over  his  head. 
"  And  Jacob  awaked  out  of  his  sleep,  and  said,  Surely 
the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not ;  and  he 
was  afraid,  and  said,  How  dreadful  is  this  place — ^this  is 
none  other  than  the  Iiouse  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate 
of  heaven."     Such  was  the  beginning  of  Beth-El,  "  the 


*  Q«L  xia.  10— 17- 

■  Ofln.  xxTiiL  1ft— n.     -'Tha  oitant 
jf  tbn  80U  is  ui  ozisting  Mmmeot  on  tbo 


record  of  Uie  9toay  tanibcry,  vlicre  be 
'took  of  tho  itoiieB  U  that  plMe" 
(Olitke,  ToL  ir.  p.  S8t.) 
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[ouse  of  God,"  the  place  which  bore,  amidst  all  the  subse- 
quent sanctuaries  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  distinctive  name 
rhich  has  since  spread  to  every  holy  plaice  throughout  the 
forld.     Its  connection  with  the  scene  is  best  expressed  in 
le  wanderer'y  own  words,  "  The  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and 
knew  it  not."     There  is,  indeed,  nothing  to  indicate  the 
Hvine  Presence,  no  retigio  loci,  no  awful  shades,  no  lofty 
la.     Bare  wild  rocks,  a  beaten  thorcmghOire  ;    these  are 
le  only  features  of  the  primeval  sanctuary  of  that  God,  of 
?hom  nature  itself  there  teaches  us,  that  if  lie  could,  in 
mch  a  scene,  so  emphatically  reveal  Himself  to  the  house- 
exile,  He  *'  is  with  him,"  and  with  His  true  servants, 
everywhere,  and  will  "  keep  them  in  all  places  whither  they 

^  From  that  rude  beginning — ^the  rough  "  stone  that 
HjKBoob  set  up  for  a  pillar" — grew  the  sanctuary  of 
Hmthel.  First,  rose  the  altar  which  he  liimself  built  "there 
on  his  return,  above  the  *  oak  of  tears'  beneath  which,  in 
the  vale  below,  Deborah  was  buried  ;'  then  it  became 
the  seat  of  the  assemblies  gathered  there  in  the  time  of 
the  Judges  ;^  and,  finally,  when  it  seemed  on  the  point 

»of  being  superseded  by  the  new  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem, 
it  assumed  a  fresh  importance  as  the  Holy  Place  of  the 
northern  kingdom. 

It  is  in  this  last  aspect  that  its  remaining  history  ^r^^^^ 
is  remarkable.     In  ancient  times,  before  the  Con-  "^  ""^ 
quest  of  Joshua,  there  had  already  existed  a  CanaAnitisb 

»city  on  the  spot  named  Lnz/  situated  on  the  western  slope 
ef  the  mountain  of  Abraiiam's  altar  ;*  the  same,  pro- 
bably, whose  inhabitants  came  forth  to  assist  their  neigh- 
bours of  Ai,  when  attacked  by  Joshua.  It  was  not 
taken  at  that  time,  and  seems  long  to  have  resisted  the 
invaders.  At  last  it  fell  before  the  arms,  not  of  the 
^little  tribe  of  Benjamin,  within  whose  territory  it  was 
^pncluded,   but   of   the    powerful    house    of  Joseph,   who 

^K     '  0«a.  xxriU.  IS.  '  Jadg.  zx.  IS,  36.    Tbe  words  Ktv  a 

*  Oeo.  xzxr.  6— S.     ADoa-Bacboth—  both    easos    trujilaM   "  tba   Houm  of 

Oak  oTTean.    TUa  fi  probftbljr  tbe  aamo  Qod." 

oak  u  that  referred  to  Id  1  Sam.  x.  3  *  Jad^  L  S3, 

mmigli    Utere    tnoilated    "j>Iatn'^;     1  'JosbiuxvLS. 
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Attacked  it  from  the  north,  and  who  thus  ai 
possession  of  it  for  their  descondanU,  though  properl^v 
speaking  it  had  been  allotted  to  Benjamin.*  In  tfaia 
respett  there  is  a  sinpilar  ftnalopy  between  Bethel  and 
Jerusalem.  Each,  situiited  in  the  tribe  of  Beiijamiu, 
resisted,  by  a  strong  position,  the  first  shock  of  the 
conquest,  and  being  ultimately  taken,  not  by  that  tribe 
itself,  but  the  ouo  by  its  more  powerful  neighbour  on  the 
south,  the  other  by  its  more  powerful  neighbour  on  the 
north,  passed  out  of  its  history  into  theirs.  And  the 
fi-ontier  which  at  Jeruaalem  had  been  originally  drawn  by 
the  ravine  of  the  Kedron  and  of  Hinnom,  at  Bethel  was 
drawn  by  the  gorjre  of  the  Wa<iy  Suweinit,  which  has  been 
so  often  mcntiouod  us  the  pass  from  Jericho,  and  which  in 
later  times  served  the  purpose  of  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  northern  kingdom.  Bethel  thus  becjime  doubly 
important  to  the  new  state ;  first  as  a  strong  frontier-fort- 
ress, but  still  more  as  a  sanctuary,  founded  on  the  holiest 
recollections,  and  in  a  great  measure  supplying  the  place 
which  Stiiloh  had  of  old  filled  in  the  same  great  tribe  of 
Ephraim.  What  structiu'e  there  may  have  been  in  former 
ages  commemorating  the  Vision  of  Jacob,  it  is  impossible 
now  to  determine.  ''  The  House  of  God" — the  *'  Beth-El" 
— described  as  the  scene  of  the  assemblies  in  the  period  of 
the  Judges,  was  probably  some  rude  monument  of  primitive 
times,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  Temple  which  Jero- 
jmbMm-a  boaip  aftcrwards  built  near  or  round  it,  as  the 
"'•*'**  original  sanctuary  of  the  Mahometan  world — 
known  by  the  very  same  luime,  Beii-A/iah,  "  the  House  of 
God" — bears  to  the  magnificent  enclosure  witli  which 
Mussulman  devotion  has  since  sunounded  it.  On  both 
of  the  two  lower  eminences  which  overhang  the  modem 
village  are  ruins  which  may  possibly  indicate  the  site  of 
Jeroboam's  Temple.  Above  it,  on  tlie  east,  are  the 
higher  "  mountains  and  hills,"  to  which  (in  the  language' 
of  Hosea)  the  inhabitants  of  Bethel  would  in  the  day  of 
their  shame  call  "to  cover"  and  to  "fall  on  them."  It 
was  built,  we  cannot  doubt,  with  all  the  splendour  which 
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his  aoqimintance  with  Egyptian  worship,^  and  liis  desire  to 
emulate  the  glory  of  the  rival  sanctuary  of  Jeniaaleni, 
woold  necessarily  diotatc.  It  was,  wo  know,  regarded 
emphfltically  as  *•  the  kirufst  aatictuary"  as  "  tlie  kind's 
housfi,"*  witJi  a  high  "  priest,"^  and  "  the  noise  of  aongs," 
and  **  the  melody  of  viols,"  and  ''  bumt-olTerings  and  meat^ 
offerings,"  and  *' feast  days."  and  "solemn  assemblies."* 
And  it  was  on  tho  greatest  of  those  feast  days,  '*  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  the  eighth  month,"  which  Jeroboam  had 
"  devised  out  of  his  own  heart," — in  imitation  of  the  great 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  Solomon  had  chosen  for  the 
festival  of  the  dedication  gf  the  Temple  on  Mount  Moriah, 
— that  Jeroboam  took  liis  place  by  the  altar  which  stood 
before  the  statue  of  the  Golden  Calf,  and  was  interrupted 
at  the  very  moment  of  inauguration  by  the  sudden  and 
awful  apparition  of  the  Man  of  God  from  Judah.*  lu  tliat 
story  and  its  consequences  is  contained  almost  all  that 
we  know  of  the  later  history  of  Bethel.  The  schools  of 
the  prophets'^  still  lingered  round  the  sacred  place,  when 
ElijaJi  passed  through  it  down  the  long  defile — then  men- 
tioned for  the  last  time  in  history — on  his  way  to  Jericho. 
But  the  chief  association  which  the  ,lew8  of  Jerusalem  at- 
tached to  it  was  of  the  rival  and  idolatrous  Temple.  The 
very  name  of  Beth-El,  *'  the  House  of  God."  was  in  the 
times  of  the  later  prophets,  exchanged  for  "  Bethaven,"' — ■ 
"  th6  House  of  Idols," — and,  when  Josiah  passed  ^^^ 
through,  it  was  to  destroy  anil  not  to  build  up. 
The  "  altar"  and  *'  the  high  place"  of  Jeroboam,  and  the 


*  1  Khtn  xi.  40 ;  xa.  3L 

*  Amm  tIL  13.  "JfBMoiA,"  "sanc- 
tauf'  expruring  the  onion  of  tompto 
and  anlaoi.  "JSeA"  (house},  in  aUustoa 
|o  BelhoL  to  Um  BagUah  rentoa  the 
words  mn  respoctiTctj  mistranalBted 
"chapel"  Md" court." 

■  Aisoe  TiL  10. 

*  AmM  T.  Si.  n,  23, 

*  IKJngaxii.  32;  xiii.  6. 

*  1  Kings  u.  3. 

*  Hosmir,  \i;  r.  8;  x.5,8;  portu^is, 
Ti.  8 ;  AaKM  r.  5.  '  Area"  ia  properly 
"  nooght"  ftnd  Is  \t  Amos  r.  6,  so 
mdorad ;  bot  iB  sbo  •  ouoe  br  idoJ& 
(Jnitth  Ixvi.  3.)  The  use  of  the  uaatM,  as 
m  Hoaw  t.  8,  is  «  liUle  oooftised  by  Ui* 


kppeainnoe  of  a  BeUt-Aveo  crar  Bctbol 
in  tb»  cast,  wbicb  probably  BDggwted  tlw 
tnuuferanoo  of  the  aame.  (I  fiom.  xUi.  & ; 
xir.  33 ;  Joa.  vU.  2.}  Tot  pcnrhaps  UxrM 
a»  only  comctkns  of  "  Dethd*'  by  the 
later  copyists,  to  whom  tlio  coutmnptuoua 
niuue  was  Guniliw.  In  neither  pasau* 
doce  it  appoor  iu  Uic  lxx.,  wiio  in  Joo.  vu. 
2  omit  It  altOK^thcn  and  in  1  Sam.  x!S. 
5,  eulwtituUt  R4h-ff>rm,  wliit'h,  bow- 
evw,  can  hardly  be  the  correct  r<>adinp; 
unlMS  aootiier  Bi<iUi-Huron  than  th« 
famous  paas  b«  louant.  For  tho  siibHti- 
tution  of  thfi  oooiemptiwM  uuna  cobv- 
para  "SydMr**  (dnakaa)  Sat  Shat^Mii^ 
Jolm  iv.  \ 
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grove  and  worship  of  Astarte  that  had  grown  up  round  ii 
he  razed  ami  burnt.'  And  "as  Josiah  turuLMl/'  we  are  told, 
"  he  spied  the  sepulchres  that  were  there  in  the  Mount."* 
The  "Mount"  doubdess  is  the  same  a«  the  "mountain"  on 
the  east  of  Bethel,  described  in  the  history  of  Abralmm. 
The  "  sepulchres"  must  be  the  numerous  rock-hewn  torabs 
still  \nsible  in  the  whole  descent  from  that  "  niountam'* 
to  the  Wfidy  Suweiuit,  In  one  of  those,  Uiouj^U  we  know 
not  which,  lay  side  by  side  the  bones  of  the  two  prophets 
— the  a^ed  Pi-ophot  of  Bethel  am!  his  brother  and  victim, 
the  "  Man  of  God  from  Judah,  "^  and  they  were  left  to  re- 
pose. From  that  time  the  desolation  foretold  by  Amoa 
and  Hosca  has  never  been  disturbed ;  and  Beth-El, 
"  tlie  house  of  God,"  has  become  literally  Beth-aven,  "  the 
bouse  of  nought." 


'  3  Kiuga  xjoIL  IS. 


■  3  Kings  xxiil  18. 


•  1  Kings  xjdl  VI,  1«. 


KOTK  OX  RAMAH  AND  MIZPEH. 
r. — THE  RAMAH  OP  BAMOBI*. 


There  is  no  general  interest  in  disoussing  the  precise  eitoatioa  of 
Bamab,  the  birth-place,  rt'MdfUOc,  aud  burial-place  of  Sauiuel,  further 
than  what  attaches  to  aiiycLing  wbicli  i-elatt;^  to  the  lift)  uf  .so  remark- 
ablo  a  man.  But  the  question  is  invtsited  with  an  incidental  interest 
which  may  make  it  worth  a  few  raomonts'  investigation.  It  is, 
without  exception,  the  most  complicated  and  diaputM,  problem  of 
Sacred  topography.  It  is  almost  tbo  only  patisage  in  which  the  text 
of  the  yL'ripturul  immitive  (1  Sam.  ix.  1 — x,  10)  Beemd  to  be  at 
variance  wJUi  Uie  existing  luculitles. 

All  that  we  know  certiunly  about  the  place  is,  that  it  was  on 
uu  eminence,  its  its  name  of  '*  Ramafa"  implies,  and  was  situoited 
fiomowbere  south  of  Gibeah,  the  birth-place  of  Saul ;  as  it  ia  hardly 
possible  to  avoid  identifyinjr  the  city  where  Saul  found  Samuel  with 
tlie  usual  residence  of  that  prophet.  This,  which  is  not  stated  ox- 
preesly  in  tlte  Old  Testament,  ia  taken  fur  granted  by  Josephus. 
From  iho  dual  tcrmiuation  to  the  name  RanuUkalm — by  which  ft 
is  called  in  the  Hebrew  and  lxx.  text  of  1  Sam.  i.  1,  and  by 
Jesephutt  always,  and  from  which  the  name  of  ArimcUhea  neoms  to 
be  derived '  in  tho  Now  Testament — it  might  bo  inferred  that  it  waa 

'  The  Lxx.  DAtDa  hf^wSaXn  Rbows  tho  beginning  of  Uia  tnadtioa 
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Bu  eminence  with  a  doable  height.    To  this  apot  there  are  no  less  tlion 
eight  (.-laimauC;}. 

1.  Jiamlch,  the  cliief  lutxleru  city  of  iho  (ilatn  of  Pliilistia^  and 
Klecttil  ii«i  the  spot  by  Christian  tnulitton.  Its  situation  iu  the  level 
plain,  though  on  a  alight  eminence,  is  much  against  its  identity ; 
and  tbo  name,  which  at  first  sight  appears  similar,  is  the  Arabio 
word  for  *  sandy,"  and  is  in  all  probability  dt-'rived  from  the  sandy 
Inict  in  which  it  ataiida.  (Sec  Chapter  VL)  SlUl  it  ia  remarkabfe 
that  Kusebius  and  Jcromt:  sjKsik  uf  Rattuiihim  a&  near  Lydda,  to 
vhich  no  other  site  corresponds. 

2.  Nebi'SiimvcL  thu  height  above  Gihcou.  This  has  its  hei^t 
and  the  Muhumetan  tradition  in  ita  faruur, 

d.  Er-Ram,  on  tlie  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethel.  This  haa 
the  name  iu  its  favour. 

These  two  sites  labonr  under  the  objection  that  they  are  north 
and  uot  soutli  of  iiachcl's  tomb;  and  thurulbre  tliat  Saul  could 
never  have  pa^ised  by  that  tomb  la  going  &om  eitlier  of  them  to 
Gibeah.  £r-Kam  is,  besides,  close  to  Gibeah,  which  is  against 
1  Sam.  X.  10. 

4.  "Bamoh,"  a  hill,  a  short  distance  above  Bethlehem,  which, 
«ocordiog  to  some  accounts,  is  so  culled  by  the  peasants.  This  is 
6^cd  uixm  by  Mr.  Fiuu,  the  Eugli»Ii  Consul  at  Jerusalem. 

5.  Tnc  PratJc  Mountain,  or  Jtb^-er-F^treidis,  a  little  south-esst 
of  Bethlehem.     This  is  fixed  upon  by  Gcscuius. 

6.  The  ruins  called  Harmi-cl-Khnlil,  a  little  north  of  Hebron. 
(Described  in  Chapter  I.  jKUt  ii.)  This  is  fi.ied  upon  by  Mr.  Walcolt. 
and  M.  Van  de  V'elde. 

7.  -So/w,  a  town  on  a  hill,  in  the  mountains  north-west  of  Bethle- 
heoL     This  is  fixed  upon  by  Dr.  Robinson. 

8.  A  villagu  called  Ham'-,  three  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Sanur, 
which  Schwarxe  (p.  167)  endeavours  to  identify  witli  Kamathuim  by 
altering  the  reading  of  Dothaim,  in  Judith  iv.  a,  6,  7. 

Of  these,  the  foartb,  sixth,  and  eighth,  have  the  identity  of  name 
in  their  favour,  and  the  seventh  may  have  derived  its  present  name 
from  Zuphim.  The  fifth  haa  only  its  cummandlng  position,  and  tlie 
argument  that  if  it  be  not  Hamah,  then  it  is  ui^nown  to  the  Old 
Testament. 

All  of  these,  except  the  eighth,  are  equally  compatible  with  the 
journey  by  Rachel's  tomb,  but  are  all  equally  excluded  if  Kamah 
must  bo  sought  among  (be  mountains  of  Epliraim.  Of  the  two 
difficulties,  however,  the  latter  is  the  Ie:ist  insuperable.  It  is  easier 
to  sup^Kisc!  that  KIkanah  may  have  migrated  from  Mount  Ephraim, 
than  to  expbin  away  the  staj|es  of  the  return  of  SauL  And  it 
must  be  added,  that  if  a  position  in  Mount  Ephraim  be  required, 
it  most  entirely  exclude  Ramleh,  and  probably  Er-Ram  and  Nebi- 
SamueL 
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There  ia  perhnps  little  to  choose  between  them,  thongh  the  fifth 
and  sixth  are  improbable.  It  may  bo  obaerrcd,  that  the  conooctioD 
introduced  in  Mult.  ii.  18,  butwet-n  lliuiiah  and  B^Hblebcui,  evidt-iitly 
implies  timt  iu  the  mind  of  the  eviLiigelist,  Kani»b  wus  in  siglit  lioth 
of  Kachel's  tomb  and  of  IJethlehem.  The  words  •'  by  Zelzfth^'^  in 
1  Sam.  X.  2,  cannot  be  relied  upon;  as  the  lxx.,  wiui  great  proha- 
biUty,  makes  the  word  an  cx]n*csaioQ  of  joy  on  the  part  of  the  meit 
who  auuuuiiccd  the  finding  uf  the  a&g<es.  *'  Thou  simlt  meet  two  men 
leupiny  vioftntly, — I'lAf-o^uvov^  fityakay  The  other  cliiuse,  however, 
in  the  border  of  [ienjarnin.  iri  important  in  nbowing  bow  &r  south 
tbia  boundary  reached.  Probably  it  was  extended  just  far  enough  to 
include  the  tomb  of  their  groat  oneestreag.  Of  the  two  renuuning 
Btuges  of  Saul's  journey  (1  Sjun.  x.  1 — 30),  "  the  oak  of  Tabor 
'may  iKjssibly  be  tlie  famous  *'oak  of  Delwrali,"  Gen.  xxxv.  8;  and 
*'  the  bill  of  (jod,"  Gibcah-KIohioi,  may  be  Gibeon,  Gibeah  of  iSaul, 
or  Bethel.  AgLiiiibt  each  hypothesis  tuere  are  objoctiouB;  no  oon> 
oluaivo  argument  in  behalf  of  any. 


II. — MIZPBH. 


If  Nebi-Samuel  be  the  hi<;h  place  of  Gibeon,  then  Mlspeh,  which 
Dr.  Bobinson  planted  tlicre,  must  Iw  nought  elsewhere.     One  spot 
limnicdialely  suggcata  itself.     Mizpcb — always  with  the  article,  *'M« 
'Mispch'' — is  in  Hebrew,   what  Scopus  is  in  Greek,  "  the   itatch- 
tamar"     Wherever  iSrofiU.s  was, — and  we  know  that  it  was  some 
.eminence  on  the  north  uf  the  city,  wficnoe  the  city  and  temple  were 
rTJsible— there  it  is  roost  natural  to  place  Mizpeh.     Such  a  position 
will  meet  every  requirement  of  the  notices  of  Mizpeh — the  assem- 
blies held  there  by  Samuel — the  fortification  of  it  by  Asa  with 
the  stones  removetl  from  '  the  Mount'  of  Benjamin' — the  seat  of  the 
Chaldean  governor  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem' — the  wailing- 
place  of  the  Maccabees.* 


I 


1  Sua.  Til  5.  G. 

Raouh.  I  Kings  XV.  22. 


Keb.  iiL  7 ;  Jer.  xl 
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CHAPTEK  V. 

EPERAIU  AlH)  UANASSEH. 

DmrtvroDOBO',  xxziiL  13 — 11.  "And  of  JoKph  he  nid,  Bleeeed  oT  llio  Lord  he  hta 
bad,  6x  Um  precioan  thhifp  of  Iw&Ten,  fiir  the  dnr.  and  fiir  the  deep  tliat  couclteU)  b»> 
B«atl),  And  for  the  prtx-toan  fruita  brougbt  Ibrth  by  the  luo,  tnd  fcr  tbe  precioiis  tbiiwt 
pat  forth  by  tho  moon,  and  for  the  cbivT  tbtnga  of  the  ancieot  monnlaina,  and  for  the 
pcvcious  UiingM  of  the  lit«tiii^  liilb^  nnd  (or  Uio  prodoua  things  of  the  oofth,  nr^  IhUieei 
tbveoC  and  for  tlic  (cood  will  of  him  that  dw«It  Iq  tho  bush  :  let  the  blta^ng  Drtn»  npoti 
tb»  heftd  of  JoAcph,  Biid  upon  the  top  of  tlit<  hmd  of  Mm  thAt  tr»8  wparalod  fiiDm  hit 
IvetfarQiL  His  glory  ia  likt.<  ilio  nmtliiig  oi'  his  bullock,  u4  hb  bonu  ore  like  tlte  boffil 
of  'bnlbloeB:'  vitb  them  lio  riuill  poab  the  people  together  to  the  ends  of  tho  Mith: 
■nd  they  are  the  ten  lhu\iBMudB  of  Sphnum,  sad  they  are  the  ten  tliouatwds  of 
Uauemh." 


AtouDtaiiu  of  Ephmim — Portile  ralleya  and  ceiitnl  sttaatioD — Supreii)ac7  of  EphraioL 
L  BbHoh.  IL  SUechem.— I.  First  halthig-placo  of  Abraham.  2.  Pint  nc-tUenMot 
of  Jacobs  S.  Pint  capital  or  the  umqm^l — SiuictoarTof  Gerizim.  4.  RHgo  if 
Abbnelflch.  6.  Sect  or  Sanuuitona.  6.  J)ux>b'a  weO.  uL  Saaiaria — Ita  l>Mullif— 
tUi  Hlr^nKth-^SebiMU-.    IV.  Psaaua  of  Maonnoh— Dotiua. 

Dote  im  aiouat  Qcriaha. 
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Thb  narrow  territory*  of  Benjamin  soon  melts  into  tiifl 
hilla  which  rench  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelou ;  and  which, 
from  tlie  great  tribe  which  there  had  ita  chief  seat,  are 
known  by  the  name  of  "  the  mountains  of  Ephraim." 

Their  history  is  contained  in  two  peculiarities,  ijj^,"""'? 
First,  tliey  are  the  central  muss  of  t}ie  hills  of  Pales-  ^*"^>»= 
tine,  nearly  equidistant  from  the  northern  and  southern 
boundary  of  the  whole  country ;  and,  secondly,  the  closely 
set  structure,  and  the  rocky  soil  of  the  hills  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  though  still  continued  to  a  great  extent,  is  her© 
for  the  first  tijne  occasionally  broken  up  into  wide  plains  in 
the  heart  of  the  mountains,  and  diversified  both  in  hill  and 
Yalley  by  etreams  of  running  water,  and  by  continuous 
tracts  of  verdure  and  vegetation.  It  was  this  central 
tract  and  this  "  good  land"  tluit  was  is^iturally  allotted  to 
the  powerful  house  of  Joseph  in  the  first  division  of  the 
country.  We  arc  so  faraUiiir  with  the  supremacy  of  tl»e 
tribe  of  Judah,  that  we  arc  apt  to  forget  that  it  was  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  For  more  than  four  hundred 
years^a  period  equal  in  length  to  that  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  Norman  Conquest  and  the  Wars  of  the  Koscs — 
Ephr^m,  with  its  two  dependant  tribes  of  Manasseh  and 
Benjamin,  exercised  undisputed  pre-eminence.  Joshua  the 
first  conqueror — Gideon,  the  greatest  of  the  judges,  whose 
brothers  were  "  as  the  children  of  kings,"  and  whose  chil- 
dren all  but  estjiblislicd  hereditary  monarchy  in  their  own 
line — Saul,  the  first  king — belonged  to  one  or  other  of  these 
three  tribes.  .     . 


M  Mi  tin  th*  dBM  d 
thtt  God  "fefiwed  th 
aoi  the  tribe  of  Epfaua:  bat 


of  J«sepi^ 
ebon  the  tribe 
he  lofed.* 

hMj^tj  mint  wUch  coeU  Week  ae  eqeel  «  __, 

whidb  cfaeM  agBiiut  the  nw  eves  of  the  kindred  tribe 


Jfldfth,   ereo   the 


in  the 


Biore  i^nort  the  giowiag 


of  Gideon  and  Jepbthah, 


of  Jodah  ni  Dsth!^ 


Bokmioii,  tin  it  thiew  off  the  yoke  aHogetber,  and  esU 
btiahed  an  iod^ieiideat  kingdook — woold  natnnUy  claia 
Md  could  not  rightly  be  reftued  the  dioioest  portioD  of  th 
land.  Aa  '^Jadah"  under  Caleb  was  to  "abide  in  tbei 
ooaata  on  the  sonth,"  w>  ^the  hoose  of  Joseph"  nnde 
Joahna  was  to  "  abide  in  their  ooaata  on  the  north.*^  No 
till  theae  were  fixed,  could  the  other  tribes  be  thought  oi 
**  For  th(!  prwiou!*  thinffs  of  he«ven,  for  the  dew.  and  for  th( 
deep  that  couchiHh  beneath,  and  for  the  precious  fruit^^  brough 
iMr  bf«-  *''>rth  by  the  aun,  and  for  the  precious  things  pu 
■•"  forth  by  the  moon,  and  for  the  chief  things  of  tfai 

ancient  mouiitiinf4,  ;tnd  for  the  precious  things  of  the  lasting 
hilUi,  and  for  the  precious  things  of  the  earth,  and  the  fulnesi 
thfin-of  ...  let  the  blessing  come  upon  the  head  of  Joseph 
uud  upon  the  tup  of  the  head  of  him  that  was  separate< 
from  his  brothron.'"  If  Judah  was  the  wild  lion  tha 
guanled  iho  »oiilh,  nud  couched  in  the  fastness  of  Zion, 
su  Kphruiin   was  to   ho   the   more   peaceful,  but  not   less 

Sioworful  buffalo,  who  was  to  rove  the  rich  vales  of  cent 
^ilostine,  niid    tlcfi-ml    the.    frontier   of  the   north; 
^lory  iH  like  the  fhxtling  of  his  bullock,  and  his  horns  a 
ki   the  txiruH  of  *  liuiTaloos  :'  with  them   shall  he  p 
the  p(Mi](li'  lojj;ether  lo  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  they  are 
thn  ten  liinUHunds  of  Ephraim,  and  they  are  the  thousand^ 
uf  Mamisseh."*     In  the  fulness  of  their  pride  and  strengthJ 
they   doiiiaudiMl  of  their  great  chieftain   Joshua,  *'  Why 
hiisl  tliou  given  me  but  one  lot  and  one  portion  to  inherit, 
■oeitig  I  am  a  great  people,  forasmuch  as  the  Lord  hat 
Itlimaitf)    mn    hifhorlft*^— -thn    '  moiint.iin*    in    not    nnniirrh    fn 


•  JtMiL  xriL  k 
0*QL  xxxliL  l»-14. 


■  Drat.  xxxilL  11. 
*  i  cby  Idcwo  of 
ftn  On.  L  ta,  SI. 
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na ."  But  Joshua  auswored  them  with  no  less  wisdom 
than  patriotism,  that  what  more  they  won  must  be  by 
thoir  own  exertions  against  the  Cauaanites  of  the  plain ! 
"  Thou  art  a  great  people,  and  hast  great  power :  thou 
f  halt  not  have  one  lot  only  -,  but  the  mountain  shall  be 
(hine ;  for  it  is  a  '  forestj'  and  thou  shalt  cut  it  down  j  and 
t!ie  outgoings  of  it  shall  be  thine :  for  thou  shidt  drive  out 
Ihe  CanaaniteS;  though  they  have  iron  chariots,  and  though 
Lhey  they  be  strong."' 

The  "  mountain"  was  theirs  —  "the  mountains  of 
Ephraim" — and  to  their  secure  heights  even  the  mem- 
bers of  other  tribes  wandered  for  shelter  and  for  power. 
Ehud  the  Benjaraite,  when  he  anned  his  country-  „a  ^^wi 
men  against  iloabj  *'  blew  his  trumpet  iu  the  moun-  ••'""'^ 
tain  of  Kphraim,"  as  in  the  ral lying-place  of  the  nation, 
"  and  the  children  of  Israel  went  down  with  him  from  the 
mount  [into  the  valley  of  the  Jordan]  and  he  before  them."' 
Deborah,  though,  as  it  would  seem,  herself^  of  the  north- 
ern tribes,  "  dwelt  between  Kjtnmh  and  Bethel*  in  Mount 
Ephraim."  Tola,  of  Issachar,  judged  Israel  in  iShamir  in 
Mount  Ephraim."  Samuel,  too,  was  of  "  Kamathiiim* 
zophim,  of  Mount  Ephraim."" 

I.  But  the  connection  between  the  peculiarities 
of  this  country  and  its  history  are,  as  in  Judah, 
most  strikingly  exemplified  by  a  view  of  its  sacred  and 
capital  cities.  The  great  sanctuary  of  the  house  of  Joseph, 
and  during  the  whole  period  of  their  supremacy,  of  the  nar 
tion  also,  was  Shiloh.  Perliaps  tliere  is  no  place  in  Pales- 
tine that  more  forcibly  excnijitities  the  remark  otleu  made 
in  these  pages,  contrasting  the  sacred  localities  uf  Palestine 
with  those  of  Greece.  Delphi,  and  Lcbadca,  and  the 
Styx  are  so  strongly  marked  by  every  accompaniment  of 
external  nature,  as  at  once  to  proclaim  their  position  as  the 
natural,  the  inevitable  seats  of  the  oracles  of  the  nation. 
But  Shiloh  is  so  utterly  featureless,  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  preservation  of  its   name   (Seilun),  and  for  the 

■  Jodtua,  xTiL    1<1— 18,  -with  Kwmld'i  *  The  princM  of  Umttttr  vitb  Dob» 

bnertvetufaML     (Sod    edit   i    St ;     il  »h.    Jud.  t.  Ifi. 
»t3).  •  Jud.  iv.  6.  *  Jad.  X.  1. 

'  Jod.  uL  S7,  28.    (Sm  Ewkld  iL  362.)  *  1  8«o.  L  L 
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extremfi  precision  with  which  ite  sitiiation  is  described  io 
the  iiuok  of  JuiJjres,'  the  spot  could  never  have  been 
identified ;  and,  indeed,  from  the  time  of  Jerome  till  the 
year  1838,  its  real  site  was  completely  foi^ottcn.'  and  it^ 
name  waa  transfen'ed^  as  we  have  necn,  to  that  ooitumuid- 
tnp  height  of  Gibeon,'  which  a  later  age  natui-ally  con- 
ceived to  be  a  more  congenial  spot  for  the  sacred  place, 
where  for  so  many  oonlurieb  was  *^  the  tent  wliich  IIo  had 
pitched*  among  men," — 

"Oar  Vrlog  DtmuI,  vho  dw«Ila 
Io  SOo,  blft  brigbt  nDotOBiy." 

Its  ruina"  are  scattered  over  a  slight  eminence  which'  rises 
in  one  of  those  softer  and  wider  plains  before  noticed  b& 
oharaoterisHc  of  this  part  of  Palestine — a  little  removed 
from  the  great  central  route  of  the  country — its  antiquity 
marked  by  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  well,  probably  the 
very  one  by  which  the  "  daughters  of  Shiloh"  danced*  in 
the  yearly  festival,  when  the  remnant  of  the  neighbouring 
tribe  of  Benjamin  descended  from  their  hills  to  carry 
tiiem  off — and  also  by  the  approach  from  the  east  through 
a  valley^  of  rock-hewn  sepulchres,  some  of  which,  in  all 
probability,  must  have  been  tho  last  resting-place  of  the 
unfortunate  house  of  Kli.  Its  selection  as  the  sanctuary 
may  partly  have  arisen  from  its  comparative  seclusion,  still 
more  from  its  central  situation.  The  most  hallowed 
6pot  of  that  vicinity,  Bethel,  which  might  else  have  been 
more  naturally  chosen,  waiJ  at  Ibis  time  still  in  the 
bands  of  the  Cunaanites  f  and  thus,  left  to  choose 
the  encampment  of  the  Sacred  Tent,  not  by  old  asso* 
ciations,  but  according  to  the  dictates  of  convenience, 
the  conquerors  fixed  on  this  retired  spot  in  the  heart  of 
the  country,  where  the  allotment  of  the  territory  coidd 


1  Jud.  zzL  19. 

*  Sm  Bob^iwon,  [0.  87,  88. 

*  Seo  Chapter  FV.  p.  393. 

*  Pn  IxxTiil  60. 

*  Mr.  Tlirupp  (Am4oQl  JerusBlocQ, 
VoU  B.)  iiu  tioticod  tbo  ooriooi  bet, 
that  one  of  Uii'«o  ruins  k  ttill  colk-d  by 
**  "  of  the  tomb  ot  tia  '*  jropbot 

tShHooito. 


■  Judg.  xxi  19,  21,  23. 

*  Se«  Boblrnon,  vol  ill.  66.  Ubi  ds- 
■Criptioo  of  ihis  vailpT,  aa  "shut  in  1;^ 
peqModicalar  walls  of  rock,"  is  OM 
of  the  rvrj  Sew  eziggonlknui  in  bil 
work. 

*  Jnd.  L  33—21,  wiUi  Ewfeld'i  expl*. 
oatioD  lad  edit  U.  363). 
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most  conveniently  miide,  north,  south,  east,  and  west, 
to  the  diilbrent  tribes,'  and  there  the  Aik  rcinuincd  down 
to  the  fatal  day  when  its  home  was  uprooted  by  the 
Philistines.  But  Shiloh,  though  it  waa  the  Buiictuary, 
was  not  the  capital,  of  Ephraim.  It  was  hardly  even  a 
oity  in  its  first  origin.  It  was  rather  the  last  halt  of  tho 
many  encampment  of  their  past  life.  The  "  tabernacle," 
*'  the  tent,"  that  hwt  relic  of  the  uomad  exist4?uco  of  the 
chosen  people,  is  the  feature  always  dwelt  upon  in  the 
notices  uf  Siiiloh.  And  wiMi  this  cuiiuusly  agrees  the 
description  of  the  sanctuary  of  Shiloh  in  the  Rabbinical 
tradiUons,"  as  of  '*  a  structure  of  low  stone  walls,  with  the 
tent  drawn  over  the  top;"  exactly  answering  to  the 
Bedouin  villages  of  the  present  day,  where  the  sttino 
enclosures  oft  remaiu,  long  after  the  tribes  which  they 
sheltered,  and  the  tents  which  they  supported,  have 
vaJiished  away ;  the  point  of  transition  preeisoly  corre- 
sponding to  the  history  of  the  origin  of  Shiloh,  between 
the  wandering  and  the  settled  life. 

XI.  It  was  in  a  more  pcrmuneut  home  that  the  ^^^ 
chiefs  of  the  new  nation  took  up  their  final  abode. 
The  situation  of  Sheoiikm  is  soon  described.  From  the  hilla 
thruugh  which  the  main  route  of  Palestine  must  always 
have  run,  and  amongst  which  Sbilolt  is  secluded,  the  trav- 
eller descends  into  a  wide  plain — the  widest  and  the  most 
beautiful  uf  the  plains  of  the  Kphminiite  mountain.s, — one 
mass  of  corn,  unbroken  by  boundary  or  hedge, — from  the 
midst  of  which  start  up  olive-trees,  themselves  uncn- 
closed  as  the  fields  in  which  they  stand.  Over  the 
hills  which  close  the  northern  end  of  this  plain,  far  away 
in  the  distance,  is  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the  snowy 
ridge  of  Hermou.  Its  western  side  is  bounded  by  the 
abutments  of  two  mountain  ranges,  running  from  west  to 
east.  These  ranges  are  Gcrizim  and  Ebal ;  and  up  the 
opening  between  tliein,  not  seen  from  the  plain^  lies  the 
modern  town  of  Nablous.  This  is  one  of  the  few  instances 
in  which  the  Roman,  or  rather  the  Greek,  name  has  super- 
seded in  popular  language  the  ancient  Semitic  appellation 

JoBdioft,  xrtti  1.  *  IHrHi>Fn<lffln'  Ustma,  roL  t.  to 
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— "  NaWous"  being  the  corruption  of  "  NeapoUa,"  the  "  New 
Town"  founded  hy  Vespasian  aft«r  the  ruin  of  the  older 
Shechem,  which  probably  lay  further  eastward,  and  there- 
fore nearer  to  the  opening  of  the  valley.'  A  valley,  green 
with  gras.«,  gray  with  olivets,  gardens  sloping  down  on  each 
side,  fresh  springs  ruijhing  down  in  all  directions ;  at  the 
end,  a  white  town  embosomed  in  uU  this  verdure,  lodged 
between  the  two  higli  mountains,  which  extend  on 
each  side  of  the  valley — that  on  the  south,  Gerizim,  that 
on  the  north,  Ebal — this  is  the  asfjcct  of  Nablous, 
the  most  beautiful,  perhaps  it  niight  be  said  the  only  very 
beautiful  spot  in  eentml  Palestine.  M.  Van  de  Veldo, 
who  approached  this  valley  from  the  richer  scenery  of  the 
north,  is  not  less  struck  by  it  than  those  who  contrast  it 
with  the  barren  hills  of  Judrea.  "The  awful  gorge  of  the 
Leontes  is  grand  and  bold  beyond  description ;  the  bills  of 
Lebanon,  over  against  Sidon,  are  magnificent  and  sublime  ; 
the  valley  of  the  hill  of  Naphtali  is  rich  in  wild  oak 
forest  and  brushwood ;  those  of  Asber,  the  Wady  Kara, 
for  example,  present  a  beautiful  combination  of  wood  and 
mountain  stream  in  all  the  magniticence  of  undisturbed 
originality  .  .  .  Cam'el,  with  its  ^viidernesa  of  timber  trees 
and  shrubs,  of  plants  and  bushes,  still  answers  to  its 
ancient  reputation  for  magnificence.  But  the  Vale  of 
Shechem  diflcrs  I'rom  them  all.  Hero  there  is  no  wilder- 
ness, here  there  are  no  wild  thickets,  yet  there  is  always 
verdure ;  always  shade,  not  of  the  oak,  the  terebinUi, 
and  the  caroub  tree,  but  of  the  olive-grove — so  soft  in 
colour,  so  picturesque  in  form,  that  for  its  sake  we  can 
willingly  dispense  with  all  other  wood.  Here  there  are 
1KJ  impetuous  mouutiiin  torrents,  yet  there  is  water — 
water,  too,  in  more  copious  supplies  than  anywhere  eho  io 


'  De  Swlcj's  MigumcnU  (vol  U. 
pp.  372 — 379)  (bUDded  on  th«  cxprw- 
•itnit  of  tiiB  Old  Toatnment  and  j««.*- 
phu%  entirely  prove  thii).  But  tbey 
an  not  oetnmi^  bU  poairiott,  Chat  the 
city  was  OD  ttio  mnmut  of  (Jcrizim, 
And  UiH  renr  gmphlc  dMcriplina  of 
Shediotn  in  Tlicodotus  (aputl  Kuwb. 
Prain.  Bt.  ix.  32]  u  "iuid6r  the  roobi 
qT  the  mount^"  is    decisive    ^■tnit 


hliQ.  He  apo«ks  of  the  nama  of  "Loa> 
zoh,"  u  given  to  thio  ruiru  of  Ocricim 
by  the  Sunufitun  tiitj;h-pncst  »t  Nablou^ 
which  certAioly  a^rrei.^  K'itti  the  poaitioo 
at  LuzA,  DOtioed  by  Jeronie  (ODOnasti* 
con:  Luia).  Can  thit  be  tlie  socood 
Luz,  founded  by  tbe  ialiabitaats  of  Lui 
when  uxpeiJod  by  the  Kpbndmilefli  Avo 
Setbcir    Jud.  L  30. 
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the  land ;  and  it  is  just  to  its  many  fount'iins,  rills,  and 
^  water-courses  that  tiic  valley  owes  its  ex(|uisitc  beuuty."' 
B  *'  There  is  a  singularity,"  he  adds,  •'  about  the  Vale  of 
'       Shechem,  and  that  is  the  peculiar  colouring  which  objects 

I  assume  in  it.  You  know  that  wherever  there  is  water,  the 
air  becomes  charged  with  watery  ^wrticles  ;  and  that  dii^tant 
objects,  }>eheld  throu;_'h  that  medium,  seem  to  be  enveloped 
in  a  pale  blue  or  frray  mist,  such  as  contributes  not  a  Uttle 
to  give  a  t-harm  to  the  landscape.  But  it  is  precisely 
these  atniosphfric  tints  that  we  miss  so  much  in  Palestine. 

■  Fiery  tints  are  to  be  seen  both  in  the  morning  and  the 
evening,  and  glittering  violet  or  purjile-coloured  hues 
where  the  light  falls  next  to  the  long  deep  shadows  ;  but 

■  there  is  an  absence  of  colouring,  and  of  that  charming 
dusky  haze  in  which  objeoLs  assume  such  softly  blended 
forms,  and  in  wliicli  also  the  transition  in  colour  from  Ihe 

■  foreground  to  the  farthest  distance  loses  tlic  hardness  of 
outUno  pocuhar  to  the  perfect  transparency  of  an  eafit«rn 
sky.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  Vale  of  Shechem,  at  least  in 
the  morning  and  the  evening.  Here  the  exhalations 
remain  hovering  among  the  branches  and  leaves  of  the 
olive-trees,  and  hence  that  lovely  bluish  haze.  The 
valley  is  far  from  bro^id,  not  exceeding  in  some  places  a 
■  few  hundred  feet.  This  you  find  generally  enclosed  od 
all  sides :  there  likewise  the  vapours  are  condensed. 
And  80  you  a<lvance  undfir  the  shade  of  the  foliage  along 
the  living  waters,  and  channed  by  the  melody  of  a  host 
of  singing  birds — for  thoy.  too,  know  whore  to  And  th.ir 
best  quarters — wliilc  the  perspective  fades  away,  and  is 
lost  in  the  damp  vapoury  atmosphere.*'*  These  are  the 
features,  so  unlike  to  those  of  Jerusalem,  which  we  have 
now  to  trace  as  they  burst  upon  us  in  dilFerent  points  of 
view  through  the  various  stages  of  the  history  of  Shechem, 
as  of  a  face  once  fiimiliar,  often  disappearing,  yet  again 
and  again  appearing  through  the  vicissitudes  of  youth  and 
age,  through  pubUc  and  private  life ;  changing,  yet  still  the 

'  Van  de  Veldc,  L  nSS.  that  the  rvilej  bctvrma  l^nbliius  and  t»- 

*  I     3BB.     Tbow    renurks     on    the  maiia  vna,  whoo  I  nw  it.  Tmpt  Id  ■ 

moirt    atmospberD    of  Shocbcm    ore  so  tliiclc  ilrizzling  aiiat^  ndi  ua  I  saw  e» 

&r   lynfir^ea  bj  my  oini    expcriaiuM^  wbin)  oiso  la  a^TiL 


I 
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same,  and    connooting  events  imd   scenes   in  themselrei 
widely  different. 

1.  It  first  dawns  upon  ua  in  the  dimness  of  the 
ihs-iiUmV  Patriarchal  age,  as  the  Grst  spot  on  which  Abraham 

halted  when  he  had  crossed^  the  Jordan,  on  his  vmy 
from  Chnldjca,  to  the  land  whirh  God  should  give  him.  It 
was  the  *'  place  of  Shochem."  8hechem  itself,  it  would  seem, 
was  not  yet  built ;  all  was  still  in  its  primeval  state.  Yet 
there  was  enough  of  those  noble  groves  to  attract  the  wan- 
derer's steps.  Under  the  "'terebinths'*  of  Moreh,"  now 
superseded  by  the  more  u.seful  olive  trees,"  Abraham  rested, 
and  built  the  first  altar  which  the  IIolv  Land  had  known. 

^2.  What  is  Urns  faintly  discerned  in  the  life  of 
|.BmMt  of  the  earlier  Patriarch,  comes  out  clearly  in  the  life 

of  his  descendant,  Jacob.  From  the  heights  of 
CHlead,  through  the  deep  rent  of  the  valley  of  the  Zerka,  or 
^Jabbok,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in 
the  eastward  view  from  the  summit  of  Gerizim,  Jacob  de* 
sccnded  with  his  '*  two  bands," — ^probably  by  the  .same  route 
as  that  throur^h  which  his  ancestor,  from  the  same  region 
of  Mef^opotaniia,  had  entered  the  hind.  He  advanced 
through  the  valley,  which,  leading  direct  from  the  nortliora 
fords  of  the  Jordan,  opens  on  the  wide  corn-plain  already 
.described,  and  pitched  his  tent  before  the  city  ;  and  the  spot 
whore  he  had  at  hist  found  a  home  aller  liie  long  wande: 
ings,  became  the  first  possession  of  himself  and  his  race 
Palestine.  "  Ue  bought  '  the'  parcel  of  *  the'  field,  where 
he  hnd  8pre:td  his  tent,"  "  of  the  children  of  Hatuo^J 
Shechem's  father,  for  au  hundred  pieces  of  money."'  ^^M 
The  wide  "field," — "  the  cultivated  field,"  as  it  is  (hu^^ 
distinctively  called, — indicates  by  the  mere  fact  of  its 
selection  the  transition  of  the  Patriarch  from  the  Bedouin 
shepherd  into  the  civilised  and  agricultural  settlor.  In 
that  "  field "  he  remained.  With  the  jirudence  character- 
istic of  his  whole  life,  he  never  advanced  into  the  narra 
valley  between  the  mountains,  where  the  city  of  Shechom^ 
itself  stood ;    he   and  his  sons   still   had   their  cattle 


ir^l 


*  Oea.  xii.  G,  properly  "passed  ovor." 

*  Oen.  xiL  6 ;  in  iJio  K  Vers.  "  plains 
of  Udnh."  (Sw  Ajvendix  Ehn.) 


■  Soo  VftD  Jo  Voldft  I  387 
*  G«a.xxxULI9i 
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"the  field;"  it  was  only  tlio  rasliDcaa  cf  his  children 
which  drew  them  into  the  neij^h  hour  hood  of  the  city, 
"to  see  the  daughters  of  the  land,"  and  to  avenge  the 
insult  to  their  house.' 

3.  The  i*Huie  caused  which  had  rendered  Shech- 
eui  and  its  neighhoiiriiood  the  primeval  possession  t.i  vtthl 
of  Israel  in  Palestine,  rendererl  it  naturaUy  tlie  "* 
first  capital,  when  kis  descendants,  emerging  like  him  from 
the  Bedouin  lite  of  their  desert-wanderings,  advanced  from 
the  last  of  their  tent-encampineuta  at  Shiloh  to  fix  tlxem- 
selves  as  a  powerful  nation  in  the  heart  of  the  country-.  Its 
central  position,  and  its  peculiar  fertility,  made  it  the  na- 
tural seat  of  settled  habitation  in  the  north,  even  to  h 
greater  degiee  than  the  Vale  of  Manu-e  and  Kschol  ensured, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  same  early  prinlege  for  Hel^ron  in  the 
south.  *•  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough,  even  a  fruitful  bough 
by  *  the  spring  ;"*  whose  brandies  run  over  the  wall."  This 
is  the  great  benediction  of  the  possession  of  Jacob's  favounta 
son.  "  So  exceeding  verdant  and  fruitful'*  (to  use  the  words 
of  Maundrcll,  in  whom  the  sight  of  this  valley  awakened 
a  connection  of  tliought  unusual  for  himself  and  his 
age)  "that  it  may  be  well  looked  upon  as  a  standing 
token  of  the  lender  aifectioa  of  that  good  Patriarch  to  the 
best  of  sons."^  But  besides  these  natural  advantages,  the 
place  was  also  consecrated  by  its  ancient  sanctuary.  It 
was  not  merely  the  corn-fields  and  the  valleys,  nor  even  the 
sacred  terebinths,  nor  yet  the  buriid-place  of  the  embalmed 
remains  of  Joseph,  that  gave  its  main  interest  to  Shcchcm 
in  the  eyes  of  a  true  Israelite.  High  above  the  fertile 
vale  rose  the  long  rocky  ridge  of  Mount  Gerizim,*  facing 


>  a«n.  xxxhr.  1, 1,  3ft. 

*  0«ii.  xHjl  12. 

'  Early  TravellPTS,  p.  425. 

*  It  can  hAnUy  ho  doubted  tt»t 
OMOaiua  (Tbofl.  L  301]  is  oorroct,  to  do- 
rirtnc  tbo  uuao  Qvm  aa  nacient  tribes 
of  whom  only  ooe  other  tnboe  rcmaina 
in  hifltofy— «»  "Geri2i,"or  "Gwizilcs," 
—^1  Sam.  xzvS.  8,  see  Um  tn&rgio  of  oar 
Biblos),  probolily  au  Arab  honk  wliioh 
bad  once  •ocampod  heto,  M  the  Amalek- 
Itaa  ia  tike  mnnm-r,  who  art  tnen- 
tiooed  u  tbeir  Dcighbooni,  gave  their 
HMDS  to  "  tho  moDiitaia  of  tbd  Amalek- 
Uo^**    also    in    tba    tribe    of   Bphroira. 


(Jad.  T.  U;  xii.  16.)  "Rbal"  n  muti 
unoortJuiL  Nor  Is  tlw  pnaont  aspeot 
of  tho  iDOaul^n,  m  compared  witli 
Gcri^ts,  BO  barren  as  to  Juxtif^'  iti 
ddriratJoo  fhun  "Ebai,"  "to  strip  of 
loaTQS."  It«  modom  name  (ao  ve  wero 
told)  IB  taiad-ol-De«D  (the  "pillar  of 
relJpon").  l>r.  Kitt^^i,  in  his  Laod  of 
FnxDise  (p.  Ul)  eulo^  Ihougb  vitb* 
out  fpwiag  Ilia  aatliorily,  that  it  ia 
called  "Sittoh  SanwJyah,"  from  Uie 
tomb  of  a  female  UuwolmaD  saiDL 
Thore  is  an  aooount  of  tho  aacent  if 
Ebal  in  Bortlott'i  JorumletD,  p.  2fil. 
(Seo  also  RiUei;  PaL  S40.) 
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the  eqmdly  long  and  rocky  range  of  Elml.  From  llifl 
^^  highest,  that  is,  the  easteru  eaiuiuit  of  t)iat  ridge, 
•irM^Bt  not  equal  in  actual  elevation  to  Jerusalem,  but 
much  more  considerable  than  the  Mount  of  Olires 
ftbove  the  level  from  which  it  rises,  a  wide  Wow  embracer 
the  Mediterranean  sea  on  the  west,  the  snowy  heights  of 
llennon  on  Ihe  north,  and  on  the  east  the  wall  of  the 
trans-Jordanic  mountains,  broken  by  the  deep  cleft  of  the 
Jnhhuk.  The  mountain  that  commands  this  view,  which  is 
to  Ki)hr;iim  what  that  from  Giheon,  or  Olivet,  is  to  JudiBa, 
was  from  very  early  times  a  sacred  place.  It  is  difficult 
to  disentangle  the  more  ancient  traditions  from  those 
which  have  boon  ac<  lUiinUited  round  it  by  the  Sanmritana 
of  a  later  ago ;  but  it  is  in  tlie  highest  degree  probable  that 
bere^  and  not  at  Jerusalem,  was  the  point  to  which  the 
oldest  recollections  of  Palestine  pointod  as  the  scene  of 
Abraham's  encounter  with  Melchizedek,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  Isaac ;  that  tlie  smooth  sheet  of  rock  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  with  the  cavo  beside  it,  was  from  the  most 
ancient  times  a  seat  of  primitive  worship,  and  is  the  mos^ 
autlientic  remnant  of  snch  worship  now  existing 
Palestine.  It  is  possible  that  something  similar  on< 
existed,  or  may  even  still  exist,  on  the  twin  height  o^ 
Ebal.  At  any  rate,  these  two  mountains,  with 
green  valley  between  them,  are  described  as 
places,  hovering  before  the  minds  of  the  Israelites,  ev< 
before  their  euti-ance  into  Palestine,  and  as  being  at 
once  occupied  by  them  with  this  view,  as  soon  as  th( 
entered.  "  When  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  brought  thee 
tmto  the  land  wliither  thou  goest  to  possess  it,  .  .  .  th< 
shalt  put  the  blessing  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  and  the 
upon  Mouut  Ebal.  Are  they  not  on  the  other  side 
Jordan,  ....  in  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  which  dwell 
ill  the  '  desert'  over  against  Gilgal,  under  the  '  terebinths' 
of  Moreh?"^     And  accordingly,  the  curses  and  blessings 


'  Deut  xl  3t»,  30.  Thera  is  bq  Im- 
Bortuit  pOBBAgo  b  Jerome'fl  wort,  **  De 
kwis  HedratciR"  {voce  Gemim),  vbioh 
dMnsoidiM  botwMo  the  Ebal  .tnd 
OerisoD  oT  awdiMit,  and  tfao  Kb«l  and 
QeHdm   ot  tbQ   cureca    Kid    bkaslngs 


nokea  of  in  Df^tiUvooomy  »ad  iu 
jMhuo,  vlu.  30 — i6,  aod  bo  dttrgt*  tin 
aomAritaiis  with  groM  error  ia  tuviag 
conR>t]nd(Ml  theoL  "Saat  aubna  juxia 
HierichonlA  doo  ntontn  vicEoI  inUr  n 
inyvxto  respirieiitea,  e  t^nibiu  ontu  Gk» 
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are  said  to  have  been  ilelivered  on  this  spot  in  the  very 
first  days  of  the  entrance,  as  though  they  had  found  their 
way  at  once  from  the  Valley  of  tlie  Jordan  to  this  tlieir 
eacred  mountain, — "  The  border  of  llis  sanctuary — the 
mountain  which  Tlis  right  hand  had  purchased."' 

With  these  combined  forces  of  natund  advantage  and 
religious  association,  it  is  not  surprising  that  during  the 
wliole  of  the  early  period  of  the  settieraent  in  Canmin, 
Sbuchem  maintjiined  its  hold  on  the  i>eople.  It  was  the 
seat  of  the  chief  national  assemblies."  VVithin  its  ancient 
precincts,  even  after  the  erection  of  Jerusalem  into  the 
capital,  the  custom  was  still  preserved  of  inaugurat'mg  a 
new  reign.  "And  Uohoboam  went  to  Shechem:  for  all 
Isi-ael  were  come  to  Shechem  to  make  him  king."' 
P  4.  One  episode  in  the  history  of  Shechem  which  ,^„„^ 
took  pltico  during  this  period,  is  rueordcd  in  such  ti""    »' 

»  detail,  and  is  so  illustrative  of  all  the  points  we      "*"* 
have  noticed,  that  it  must  be  briefly  mentioned ;  the  nar 


riiciim.  alter  Q<>bel  dictlv.  Vom  Saina> 
riuiii  vbitnuiUir  hos  duos  muates 
jaxtA  Nm^mUiii  essa,  Bod  rvhenMnoer 
onanL"  It  u  oertiuuly'  a  ourioua  ibet 
Uiat  twx>  mountains  wore  shovra  u  aiidi 
la  hia  tiow  omt  Jerich<\  prokuibl/  port 
of  |fa«  nagn  of  Qiurautauiw ;  aad  there 
b  at  Bnt  right  moo}!  to  be  fuiid  ia 
fiivnur  of  thk  potttioa  of  Bbal  oiid  Oe- 
rium.  I.  Tli«  wide  iuterviil  betwwn 
ttto  two  mountains  ftt  Sboohom  la  (ta 
Jorucno  reniorka)  dtf&otilt  to  nrt'oiidlo 
wltli  tlu  8iaU)uu!i)i,  that  ths  wonU  wore 
heard  acHH^  tb-.i  vol'ieiy  troax  east  to 
wmL  "Pluriniom  mUr  se  (tistoDt; 
noo  pCMseal  invicem  bencdioontinm  uve 
malooicontiijm  inter  so  nudlri  voces." 
2.  ^lo  icontioti  of  G'^gti  in  oloaa  ooa- 
nection  n-itli  tlio  laountoiiu^  flnt  ia 
DeuL  xi.  30,  and  thon  by  Impllcacion,  In 
JosbiM,  rUi  30  (oomparo  v.  10  aod  ix. 
fl)  wbere  the  oojwnonj  Li  dowvlbird 
H  taking  oboe  InuoediatelT  after  tbo 
oomquost  x  Ai,  Datondl;  iimda  ufl  to 
louk  for  tho  mountaioa  in  the  neigh- 
boarbood  or  Joricho;  and  the  expr^s- 
shm  of  tho  Hnbrow  tcrl,  "tliat  dwell 
In  the  dtfert,"  {Asahah,  miiitraafllatvd 
"(Aump^gii,")  oftQ  only  he  aiipVied 
to  tho  vmUey  of  the  Jordao.  But  on 
the  other  hand  these  wordt  are 
•tatttcd  in  the  LXX ;  and  the  foiOn 


statemont  that  the  mcnititalna  wsro  by 
the  t«r«bitith!i  of  ICorfh,  compels  us  to 
adluro  to  the  cxnnraoo  rieva.  The 
DuntioQ  of  Gil|^  in  Deut.  xi.  30,  ia 
probably  introduced  in  reTorenco  to  the 
aoena  oT  the  diasourao  ^  Uosem  on  tho 
csMt  oT  Jonlon ;  and  in  Josiiuiv  vtlL  30^ 
thore  ia  aothuig  to  prev«ot  the  notion 
that  the  laraelitea  luay  have  marcbsd 
M  onoa  Ibr  that  onu  purpose  fiom  Ai 
to  Shechem.  {Soe  Obiter  lY.)  Ia  the 
I.XX,  tho  rmrnULro  i«  sligfatly  tnuu- 
poKd.  Tlie  dlfficol^  about  tho  toIoo 
may  parluipa  be  solved  by  the  aoppoii- 
ttoa  that  the  oerenKay  took  plaoe  on  the 
lower  spurs  of  the  moautuiiis  whera 
tlioy  apptoach  more  nearly  to  each 
other — and  it  ia  uoi  greater  than  on 
aiiy  hypotheslBBttechM  to  tho  ilmilat 
statemoiit  raapectiDg  Jothatn's  spoedi 
in  Jud.  Ix.  7.  (See  Buckingham's  Pi^ 
lestine,  a  470.) 

'  Fa.  Ixxriil  H.  Such  at  least  seema 
tito  mait  probable  eiqtianation  aooord* 
!ng  to  the  oontext  (Compare  alae 
Exodus  xr.  H.) 

■  JowliWii,  xxir.  i,  25, 

*  1  Kings  zil  1-  (Oomparo  tlio  long 
oontimtAKce  of  Rhotout,  tho  anoleul 
tnotropolitaa  city  of  Fnotjo,  m  the 
aoeoe  of  the  Freoidt  ooronatkinij 
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rative  of  Abimelech's  conspiracy  t«  raako  himself  king ;  the 
formiition  of  the  league  of  uitiea,  uiuler  the  protection  of 
Boal-Berith,  the  'god  of  the  lca<^e,*  and  the  insurrection 
of  the  original  Canaanitea  of  Shcchcni  against  the  con- 
qnerors.'  The  address  of  JoUiam  "on  the  top  of  Mount 
Gerizim,'*'  as  the  public  or  sacred  place  of  Shechem  ;  the 
parable  drawn  from  the  rivalry  of  the  various  trees,*  so 
appropriate  to  the  diversified  foliage  of  the  valley 
below;  tlie  adjacent  forei>t  of  Mount  Zaimonj*  the  tere* 
binths  of  Jacob;*  the  "field"  before  the  city;*  the 
"  shadows  of  the  mountain  tops  ;"*  are  all  features  more 
or  leas  characteristic  of  the  neighbourhood.  This  is  the 
laat  appearance  of  the  primitivo  Shcchem  in  the  tTcwish 
history.  It  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  Abimelech,' 
B.nd  the  place  is  no  more  mentioned  till  its  rovival  in  the 
monarchy. 

^^  5.  There  is  no  occasion  to  dwell  on  the  re* 
i#  to*  »».  vival  of  Shechem  as  the  capitjd  of  the  nortbera 
kingdom  under  Jeroboam,  or  on  its  subse(|ucnl 
features  as  the  seat  of  the  mixed  settlers  after  the  return 
from  the  exile,  commonly  culled  Samaritans.  Yet  it  is  in- 
teresting to  remember  that,  through  all  these  vicissitud 
Gerizim,  the  oldest  sanctuai'y  in  Palestine,  retained 
sanctity  to  the  end.     There   h  prubablj'  no  other  locality^ 


V 

t.-^^ 


in  which  Uio  same  wor-sliip  has  been  sustained  with  so  little 
change  or  interruption  for  so  great  a  series  of  years  as  that 
of  this  mounUiin,  from  Abraham  to  tlie  present  day.  In 
their  humble  synagogue,  at  the  foot  of  the  niountjtin,  the 
Samaritans  still  worship, — the  oldest  and  the  smallest 
fleet  in  the  world ;  distinguished  by  their  noble  pby 
eiognomy  and  stalely  appearance  from  all  other  brauch< 


'  See  tlu  axpUoBtiODfl  of  Jnd.  Ix.,  by 
'pBtridc;  aad  bj  Zmii{iud  edit.  li.  *4A 

•  JurL  ii.  1. 
■  Jud.  ix.  8. 

•  Jud  ix.  4S.  It  I«  poarible  that  Z*l- 
BO&  muf  bo  wiottMr  aaioe  for  Kbal. 
M  ioy  nuo  It  nnst  bkro  bent  uoor. 
Tbfi  D&iao  oooura  only  onoe  a^;ain.  Pa. 
ixriu.  li. 

•  Jad.  Ix.  31.  "The  plain  of  Moo- 
MiLUa"^<he     tun>l>uUh     of     euoban^ 


manta.    Compwo    Chaptor   IL    tUL 

*  Jud.  ix  33,  42,  43-  in  31  asd 
WToasly  tmiiakted  "Balas." 

'  Jud.  ll.  36L  

'JwLix.  45.  The  site  of  the  city  tlHH 
dOBtroyed  by  Abimolech  wu  shown  ia 
Joronw'e  time  atar  JiutpA'*  tqnicJtn 
pe  locis  Hebreicis:  mob  Sidiom) 
This,  bowerer,  iraB  more  likely  tli« 
Al»  of  tLe  city  destroyed  beTore  Iha 
building  oT  Xeapolia. 
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of  the  Jewish  race.  In  tlieir  itrostralions  at  the  eleviiiion 
of  lh«ir  revered  copy  of  the  '■  Pentateuch,"  they  throw 
themselves  on  their  faces  in  the  direction,  not  of  Priest  or 
Law,  or  any  object  within  the  building,  but  obliquely 
towards  the  eastern  summit  of  MouTit  Gerizim.  And  up 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  on  it*  long  ridge,  is  to  be 
Ijaced  the  pathway  by  which  they  ascend  to  the  sacred 
spots  where  they  yearly  celebrate,  alone  of  all  the  Jewish 
race,  the  Paschal  Sacrifice.* 

0.  One  more  scene  remains  which  supplies  to  this  j^^,^ 
portion  of  Palestine  associationa  like  those  which  ^"•"* 
Olivet  and  fietliany  supply  to  Judma,  and  which  sums  up 
in  so  remarkable  a  manner  all  the  successive  points  pre- 
sented in  the  history  of  Shechcm,  that  often  as  it  has  been 
depicted,  it  must  be  briefly  told  again.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Valley  of  Shechem,  two  slijiht  breaks  are  visible  in  the 
midst  of  the  vast  plain  of  corn — one  a  white  Mussulman 
chapel ;  the  other  a  few  fragments  of  stono.  The  first  of 
these  covers  the  alleged  tomb  of  Joseph,  buried  thus  in  the 
*  parcel  of  ground'  wliich  his  father  beqneatlied  especially 
to  him,  his  favourite  son.^  The  second  marks  the  undis- 
puted site  of  the  well,  now  neglected  and  choked  up  by 
the  ruins  which  have  fallen  into  it ;  but  still  with  every 
claim  to  be  considered  tlie  original  well,  sunk  deep  into 
the  rocky  ground,  by  "'  our  father  Jacob,"  who  had 
retained  enough  of  the  customs  of  the  earUer  families 
of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  to  mark  his  first  possession  by 
digging  a  well,  "to  give  drink  tliereof  to  hini-^etf^  his 
childron,  and  his  cattle."^     This  at  least  was  the  tradition 

a«B. 


*  Arc  DOla  ftt  the  «d(1  of  ibo  Chapter. 
ItkA  grett  f«riod  of  SAUuritui  powor 
nanA  hsre  boi-u  in  the  6Ui  century^ 
when  tbef  appear^  ob  tb«  ooaato  « 
tiw  Hodiuimitui,  gQQsraUy  aa  aDoaged 
«rith  tbo  Jow9  in  the  ttare-tnuK  of 
Bnrope,  and  wboa  moooy-ohKoger  atid 
Bunariun  were  oaed  m  ooorertiblo 
tenna.  It  was  then  that  thoy  roeo  in 
iMotTMUon  aeainst  Ibo  Cbristiaoa  ia 
Va^KiU*— «»4  itlftt  in  ooiueqaencn  a 
chon^  dcdicttcd  to  the  Vtrgia  Uary 
was  built  ou  the  sammit  of  Qerizim, 
and  IbrtiQed  by  JuHtiniaa  (Sw  Mil- 
maa'a  HlMory  of  JTowa,  roL  ill.  pjk  316, 


*  JmIl     xxiv     32.     Compare 
xlviii.  2X    Sm  thA  Uaw  p.  SM. 

*  Johu  iv.  13.  TIkto  urw  two  chapoli 
ahowaas  tbeToabof  Jowph;  Dti«,  diat 
vhkh  ia  hvm  nwotioaed.  clow  to  tha 
well,  whic)i  hafl  tirrtbiug;  worthy  of  re- 
maric  except  the  hot  that  the  lorab 
(uoltko  thou  of  most  lioaaulnuui  Sdnts) 
'»  built  (Uagonalljr  Acroaa  tlio  floor  of  the 
chopaL  The  otlur,  also  a  MuHuIinaa 
cltApol,  ia  aboot  a  quarter  of  a  mllo  op 
the  TAlley^  on  the  slope  of  Uouiit  Geri* 
Bm,  nod  is  said  by  the  SamariLvu  to  be 
BO  cnltod  alW  a  Rabbi  Jvaoph  of  Na> 
bloufl.  There  aw  bo  no  doabt  that  the 
wuU  now  shown  b  the  one  which  hK 
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of  the  place,  in  the  last  days  of  the  Jewish  people,  and 
its  position  adds  probability  to  the  conclusion,  indict 
ting,  as  has  been  well  observed,'  that  it  was  there  dag 
by  one  who  could  not  trust  lo  the  fresh  springs  so 
near  in  the  adjacent  vale,  which  still  belonged  to  the 
hostile  or  strange  Canaanites.  If  this  be  so,  we  hare 
here  an  actually  existing  monument  of  the  prudential 
character  of  the  old  Patriarch ;  as  thouj^h  we  saw  him 
administering  the  mess  of  pottage,  or  compassing  his  ends 
with  Laban,  or  guarding  against  the  sudden  attack  of  £saa 
fearful  lest  he  "  being  few  in  number,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  hind  shoultl  gather  themselves  together  against  him 
and  slay  him  and  his  house."^  Uy  a  singular  fate,  this 
authentic  and  expressive  memorial  of  the  earliest  dawn 
of  Jewish  history  becime  the  memorial  no  lesv 
authentic  and  expressive  of  its  Sacred  close.  Of  all  the 
special  localities  of  our  Lord's  life  in  Palestine,  this  is 
almost  the  only  one  absolutely  undisputed.  By  the 
edge  of  this  well,  in  the  touching  language  of 
the  ancient  hymn,  "Qu^rens  me,  sedisti  lassos."  Here, 
on  the  great  road  through  which  "  lie  must  needs  go" 
when  "  He  left  Judaea,  and  departed  into  Galilee,"  He 
halted,  as  travellers  still  halt,  in  the  noon''  or  evening 
of  the  spring-day  by  the  side  of  the  well,  amongst  the 
relics  of  a  former  age.  Up  that  passage  through  the 
valley,  His  disciples  "went  away  into  the  city,"  which 
He  did  not  enter.  Down  the  same  gorge  came  the 
woman  to  d ra w  water,  accord ing  to  the  unchanged 
custom  of  the  East,  which  still,  in  the  lively  concourse 
of  veiled  figures  round  the  wayside  wells,  rejiruduces 
the  image  of  Uebokah,  and  lUichel,  and  Zipporah,' 
Above  them,  as  they  talked,  rose  '•  this  mountain"  of 
Gcnzim,  crowned  by  the  Temple,  of  which  the  vestiges  stall 
remain,   where   the  fathers  of  the  Samaritan  sect   **6aid 


•IwayB  been  pofaited  out  B8  Jacob's 
welL  But  it  nMf  bo  wonh  obserrlDft 
tli&t  iU  later  aarocwtion  baa  catnad 
it  SDOK-'Umei  lo  bv  eatlad  tbs  woU  of 
the  Soiuarltao — Bir-««-SMiMria ;  whiht 
•doUht  wuII  within  tUo  town  ia  aonta- 
tlmas  known  b^  tbo  um*  of  Juob'i 


irell— Blr«l>Jaooab.    (Boekinghata,  U3, 
614.)  *  Bobuuoii,ilLp.lli. 

'  Geo.  rxxiv.  30. 

*  Jobn  iv.  2,  3,  6.  Acoordin^  ■  wa 
malca  tJu  hoan  oC  St.  Joha'a  OfiopeJ,  by 
the  Boman  or  our  owa  rockoolag. 

*  Bm  Chap.  U  p.  315. 
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men  ought  to  worship,"  and  to  which,  still  after  so  many 
centuries,  their  descendants  turn  as  to  the  only  sucred 
^pot  in  the  universe :  the  strongest  example  of  local 
worship  now  existing  in  the  world  in  the  very  ("ace  of  the 
declaration  there  uttered,  that  all  local  worship  should 
cease.  And  round  about  them,  as  He  and  she  thus  sate  or 
stood  by  the  well,  spread  far  and  wide  the  noble  plain  of 
waving  corn.'  It  was  still  winter,  or  early  spring,'—"  four 
months  yet  to  the  harvest  ;*'  and  the  bright  golden  ears  of 
those  fields  had  not  yet "  whitened"  their  unbroken  expanse 
of  verdure.  IJut  as  He  gazed  upon  thontt  they  served  to 
suggest  the  glorious  vision  of  the  distant  harvest  of  the 
Gcntilo  world,  which,  with  each  successive  turn  of  the  con- 
versation, unfolded  itself  more  and  more  distinctly  before 
Kim,  as  He  sate  (so  we  gather  from  the  narrative)  absorbed 
in  the  opening  prospect,  silent  amidst  His  silent  and  aston- 
ished disciples.^ 

III.  Jerusalem  and  Shcchom  are  the  only  ancient 
cities  which  have  reached  the  dignity  of  c:L[)it;ilR  of 
Palestine.  And,  as  in  Judah  no  rival  city  ever  rose  till  the 
time  of  the  Herods,  the  whole  splendour  of  the  southern 
monarchy  was  concentrated  in  Jerusalem,  and  contributed 
to  that  magnificence  which  h:us  before  been  de.^cribcd  aa 
probably  excelling  any  sight  of  the  kind  within  the  Holy 
Land.  But  in  the  northern  kingdom,  the  sovereigns  fol« 
lowed  the  tendency  similar  to  that  which  has  guided  princes 
of  all  times  to  build  .sumptuous  {lalaces,  and  select  pleiusant 
residences,  apart  from  the  great  seats  of  stale.  This 
difference  between  the  two  kingdoms  was  doubtless  in 
part  occasioned  by  the  stronger  hold  which  the  City  of 
Hand  possessed  on  the  minds  both  of  princes  and  pcopio, 
than  could  bo  tho  case  in  the  less  firmlv  established 
monarchy  of  Shechem.  But  it  would  also  be  fostered  by 
the  difference  between  the  two  regions.  Except  Hebroa 
there   was   no   spot   to   which   a   king    of    Judah   would 

iiAy.     I  left  ih«  greut  pUia  of  PluUsdi 
on  tho  lot  oT  H^y,  und  Uie  «oni  wm  mUI 


Samabu. 


*  itoft  of  tho  points  of  this  Intcnriaw 
bra  w«U   lirouglit  oiit  b/  CUu-ke  fiv.  [i. 

*  Robinson  (tUnnoof,  p.  ISd)  Sxeo  tt 
ia  NoTombcr  or  December;  but  rather 
tt  iboald  be  ia  Jaoiuiy  or  Febntuy. 

K    *1m  harvetl  of  Patotiiie  is  In  A^  or 


■tSDdinff. 

'  "  ifiM  HocipUm  .  .  .  OMrrelled  .  .  . 
jrot  DO  man  said,  What  leckeat  thou  ?" 
John  IT  37. 
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Qfltnraliy  be  attracted^  either  by  tho  beauty  or  the  fertility 
of  ilR  situation.  The  new  cftpilal  whioh  Ltenid  foumled  for 
the  Roman  province  of  Judiea,  under  the  luune  of  GoBsarea, 
VTAs  created  with  an  eapecial  view  to  intiTcourse  with  the 
Ytest,  which  in  early  times  bad  no  existence.  But  in  the 
territory  of  Ephraim,  the  fertile  plains,  and  to  a  certnin  ex- 
tent wocidrd  hills,  which  have  been  often  noticed  a>i  it«  chai^ 
acteristic  onmuienLs,  at  once  gave  an  opening  to  the  fornix 
tion  of  parka  and  pleas ure-groimda  similar  to  those  which 
werw  the  "  Paradises"  of  Assyrian  and  Persian  monaTohs. 
One  of  these  wjis  Tirzah,  of  unknown  site,  but  evidently 
itebMot  ^^^  Shechem,  and  of  proverbial  beauty,*  selected 
^*  by  the  first  sovonijirn,  Jeroboam.'  and  then  during 
three  short  reij^ns  tlie  liabitiial  rt'sidencf'i  of  the  royal  house.* 
Another  was  Jestreel  during  the  reign  of  Ahab,  of  which  I 
shall  speak  hereafter,  but  the  chief  was  Samaria  Six 
miles  from  Shochoni;  following  the  course  of  the  s^pie 
green  and  watered  valley,  the  traveller  finds  himself 
in  a  wide  basin,  encircled  with  hills,  on  a  lower  level  than 
the  Valley  of  Shcchcm,  and  almost  on  the  edge  of  the 
great  maritime  plain.  In  the  centre  of  this  basin  rises 
an  oblong  hill,  with  steep  yet  accessible  sides,  and  a  long 
flat  top.  This  was  "  the"  mountain  Shomron"  (corrupted 
through  the  Chaldce  *' Shemrin"  into  the  Greek  "Samaj-ia"), 
which  Omri  bouglit  of  Shemcr  for  the  great  sum  of  two 
talents  of  silver, "  and  built  on  the  mountain,  and  called  the 
name  of  the  city  which  he  built,  Sbomron  (or  Samaria), 
after  the  name  of  Shemcr  owner  of  the  mountain."*  What 
Omri  in  all  probability  built  as  a  mere  palatial  residence, 
became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  instead  of  Shoohem. 
It  was  as  though  Versailles  had  taken  the  place  of  Paris, 


'  "  Thou  art  beoutiAil,  0  my  Xofo, 
asTirwh."  Soncuf  Soiotn<tii  ri.  4.  Tho 
•KorA  for  heauitfiil  {jajth)  h  thfl  sanw 
Word  u  (liat  which  garc  its  nainc  to 
"Jaffa"  or  ".loiipR."  In  rhin  mesnp;  it 
.womM  HCin  \ti  Ite  CQDira«te<l  with  romc^ 
^noMii)— which  aiijicnrK  to  answer  to 
ChcLitlin  ifKTia,  mill  the  Orwk  6rfiV0i. 
"  I  ani  hinok  tut  comclir."  Sonp  of 
Bolomim  i.  5.  In  Ph.  xlviii.  2,  howrver, 
j^e/i  ii  ftttTilieil  n>  th*;  rU»nii<jii  nfjcru. 
saUm.     S<mwantc  fp.  ISO)  Epenks  of  a 


"Tana"  on  a  high  mount  east  of  B^ 
maha. 
■  1  Kings  liT.  n. 

•  I  Kinifs  XV.  Si;  Tvl  B,  IT,  83. 

*  1  Kiogi  ivi  24.  Th«  word 
nISe«  tDOlch-iMwr.  and,  if  it  were  not' 
tbe  derivntkni  (in  thia  cuw 
tablp,  ftad  tfierefore  not  uidnaporkml, 
ufi  ltiruwin}{  light  on  mora  urabtfU 
inAancM)  fVom  the  ownor,  might  bun 
boeo  thouirbt  to  be  duu  to  the  appnpit 
atvnew  of  tiw  sUoatioo 
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or  Windsor  of  London.     But  in  this  case  the  change  waa 

^  effbcterl   by  the  admirable  choice  of  Ouiri  in  selecting  a 

B  position  which,  aa  has  been  truly  observed,  combined  in  :i 

~  union  not  elsewliero  found  in   Paloslino,  strength,  beauty, 

^  and   fertility,      ltd    fortilily   and   beauty  is  shared   to   a 

Bgreat  extent  with   Shcchem.  in  this  respect  the  common 

H  chiiractcri^tic   of  these   later   capit^ils,  all   probably  alike 

"  included  in  the  bitter  pniise  of  the  prophet,  "  Woe  to   the 

crown  of  pride,    to   the   drunkards   of  Ephraim, — whose 

gloriouH  beauty  is  a  fading  Uower, — which  are  on  t)\e  head 

of  the  fat  *  ravines'  of  them  that  are  overcome  with  wine."* 

But  having  these  advantages  which  Shcchem  had,      j  i , 

it  had  others  which   Shcchem  had  not.     Situated  ""»'w»*^ 

^  on  its  steep   height,  in  a   plain  itself  girt  in  by  hilla,  it 

■  "was  enabled,  not  less  promptly  than  Jerusalemt  to  resist 
"  the  successive  assaults  made  upon  it  by  the  Syrian  and 

Assyrian    armies.      Xiio    first    were    balHed    altogether ; 

the  second  took  it  only  after  a  three  years'  siege,  that  is 

three   times   as   long  iw   that  which  reduced  Jerusalem.' 

L  The   locai   circumstances  of   the   earlier   sieges   are   well 

■  brought  out  by  M.  Van  de  Velde.*    "As  the  mounUiins 

■  around  the  hill  of  Sliemer  are  higher  than  that  hill  itself, 
W  the  enemy  must  have   been  able  to  discover  clearly  the 

internal  condition  of  tho  besieged  Sanuuia.  .  .  .  The 
inh:thiUuii.s,  whether  they  turned  their  eyes  upwards  or 
downwards   to   the  surrouuding  hills,  or  into  the  valleyj 

■  most  have  seen  all  full  of  enemies  .  .  .  thirty  and  two 
kings,  and  horses  and  chariots.  Tho  mountjxins  and  the 
adjacent  circle  of  hills,  were  so  densely  occupied  by  the 
enemy»  that  not  a  man  could  pass  through  to  bring  provi 
sions  to  tho  beleaguered  city.  The  Syrians  on  tho  hills 
must  have  been  able  from  where  they  stood  plainly  to  dis* 

Itingoish  the  famishing  inhabitants."  On  that  beautiful 
eminence,  looking  far  over  the  plain  of  Sharon  and  tho 
Mediterranean  Se^i,  to  the  west,  and  over  its  own  fertile 
vale  to  the  east,  the  kings  of  Israel  reigned  in  a  luxury 
which,  for  the  very  reason  of  its  being  like  that  of 
more  Eastern  sovereigns,  was  sure  not  to  bo  permanent  in 

-l^xxrilLl.  ■1376,377.   Sm  1  Cings  xx.  13— 16 - 

"  3  £iti^  xvitL  to.  1  Eioga  vL  U— 33. 
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a  race  destined  for  higlier  purposes.  The  vaat  temp 
of  Baal  was  there  erected,  which  Jehu  destroyed  ;  am 
ia  later  times,  Herod  chose  it  alone  out  of  the  ancien 
capiUUa  of  the  norlli,  to  adoni  with  the  name  and  with  Uu 
mple  of  Augustus,  from  which  time  it  assumed  the  appel 
•iioii,  which  with  a  slight  change  it  has  borne  over  sincfl; 
•'  S)*ha.ste."  Ami  in»w,  aitbouirh  its  existence  bai 
but  been  brought  fully  to  Ught  witliin  the  las 
few  years,  it  is  the  only  site  in  Palestine,  besides  Jent 
salens  which  exhibila  relics  of  ancient  architectora 
beauty.  The  long  colonnade  of  the  broken  pillars  of 
Herod's  city,  still  lines  the  topmost  torraoo  of  the  hill; 
anti  the  gotliio  ruin  of  tlie  church  of  St.  John  thi 
Bjiptist,  parent  of  the  numerous  churches  which  bear  his 
name  throughout  the  West,  remains  over  what  Christina 
and  the  Mussulman  inhabitaats  still  revere  as  the 
grave  *'of  the  Propiiet  John,  son  of  Zacliarias,"'  ronail 
which  in  the  days  of  Jerome  the  same  wild  orgies  wen 
performed  which  are  now  to  be  seen  round  "  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.""  The  doubtful  tradition,  which  thus  link^ 
together  on  the  summit  of  Samaria  the  names  of  tilt 
Baptist  and  his  murderer,  is  amongst  the  very  few  solemn 
recollections  wiiieh  attach  to  this  spot.  It  is  possible  that 
the  reservoir  which  still  exists  in  the  precincts  of  thai 
edifice,  half  chui'ch  half  mosque,  may  be  the  "  pool"  iq 
which  the  chariot  of  Ahab  was  washed,  which  had 
brought  up  the  d^ing  king  from  the  Valley  of  th( 
Jordan,  after  the  fatal  fight  of  Ramoth-Gilead.'  Bu 
there  is  no  platie  of  eijual  eminence  in  Palestine,  with  so 
few  great  recollections.  Compared  with  Shechem  or  Jem- 
salem,  it  is  a  mere  growth  of  pleasure  and  convenionc 
the  city  of  luxurious  princes,  not  of  patriarchs  and  prophet^ 
priests  and  kings. 

IV.  Jia  the  central  hills  of  Palestine  tenninate  on 

•r    M>tM-  the  ejist  and  west  in  the  maritime  plain  and  tlie  Val 

ley  of  the  Jordan,  so  on  the  north  they  d^oend 

through  long  broken  passes  to  the  edge  of  the  great  plain  ot 

Ksdraelon.    Valleys  of  considerable  depth,  though  never  con. 

'  This  U  tlio  name  bjr  wUcb  tbo  niilo  *  See  Obaptar  XIV. 

mhsbilaats  of  Iho  prowot  (own  of  Soba»>  *  1  EingB  xxii.  tS. 

titb  point  out  tbo  tomb. 
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tracted  to  defiles,  lead  down  from  one  to  anotlier.  Here  nnd 
tlierc*  they  open  into  a  wider  upland  plain.  Ono  such  Is  that 
culled  the  Plain  of  Sanur,'  out  of  which  rise,  like  t  he  iBolated 
rocks  from  tlie  C;ii*«e  of  Stirling,  sevenil  steep  hills,  the 
most  commnndinj;  istiminit  being  crowned  by  the  strong 
fortress  of  Sanur.  Through  these  passes,  occasionally 
gimrded  by  strongholds,  the  lines  of  coinninnicatioi> 
must  have  run  between  tlie  north  and  the  south  : 
in  tli&se  passes,  **  the  horns  of  Joseph,  the  ten  thousands 
of  Kpbraim,*  an<l  the  thousands  of  Mamusselj,"  were  to 
repulse  the  invaders  from  Uie  north.  Miinassch,  extending 
along  the  whole  of  this  long  ridge,  and  then  sti'ctching 
across  the  Jordan  to  join  the  pastoral  di\'ision  of  the  same 
tribe,  wliich  reached  into  tlio  distatit  hills  of  Uashan  and 
Gilead,  wjis  the  frontier  and  the  outpost  of  Ephruim.  Of 
the  eastern  portion  there  will  be  another  occasion  to  speak. 
But  the  chief  historical  importance  of  the  western  portion 
lies  in  its  occupation  of  tito  Passes  of  Esdraelon.  They 
are  very  little  known ;  and  in  speaking  of  them,  almost 
all  travellers  are  compelled  to  draw  conclusions  from 
the  one  well-known  descent  from  Sebasto  through  Sanur 
to  Jenin.  But  tlie  general  nature  of  the  ground  cannot 
be  doubted.  Whenever  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  has  been 
occupied  by  hostile  forces,  it  must  have  been  from  the  hills 
of  Manasseh  that  they  were  overlooked.  On  this  turns 
the  whole  history  of  the  gi'Ciit  hero  of  Manasseh,  Gideon, 
who  amongst  these  hills  was  raised  up  to  descend  on  the 
Midianite  host.  Hence,  too,  in  the  strange  mixture  of  truth 
and  fiction  contained  in  the  Apocryphal  book,  of  Judith,  tlie 
whole  stress  of  the  defence  of  Palestine  against  Holofernc.-i 
is  laid  on  the  same  tribe ;  they  were  "  charged  to  keep 
the  passages  of  the  hill  country,  for  by  them  there  was  an 
entrance  int)  Judtea,  and  it  was  easy  to  stop  them  that 
would  come  up,  because  the  passage  was  strait  for  two 
men  at  the  most."'^  A  pass  so  narrow  as  is  here  inti- 
mated probjibly  does  not  exist  in  this  part  of  Palestine. 
But  the  general  effect  of  the  description  is  correct ;  and 
although  Bethulia,  the  city  besieged  by  Holofemcs,  u 


'  It  U  eoDetimes  emaooUBlf  callod 
tbs  plain  of  Sturoo. 


•  Dout  zxjdJL  17 
"  Judith  IT.  r 
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niiknown^^  perhaps  ercn  a  mere  inTcntion,  yet  there  is  one 
place  mentioned  as  the  point  oil  which  all  the  defenrvfi 
turned,  and  of  whidi  tlie  notices  aj^ee  with  those  iu  other 
parts  of  the  Jewish  history,  namely,  Oothain.  This  now 
appears  to  have  been  identified  by  the  modem  name  of 
Dotan,  a  little  on  the  west  of  what  is  now  the  usual 
descent  on  the  plain  from  the  hills.'  Its  first  appear^ 
ance — not,  however,  without  some  doubt — is  iu  the  story 
of  Joseph.  He  left  ''  the  '  valley*  of  Hebron" — sought 
his  brotliers  at  Shechem — heard  of  I  hem  from  a  man 
in  the  cultivated  ""  field,"  so  often  mentioned — and  found 
them  at  Dothain,  or  "the  Two  Wells."  Into  one  of 
these  wells,  as  it  would  seem,  his  brethren  cast  him, 
when,  coming  up  from  Esdraclon,  they  saw  the  Arabian 
merchants  on  their  way  from  the  mountains  beyond  the 
Jordan  join  the  great  Eg:yptian  route  along  the  maritime 
plain.'  The  next  appearance  is  most  certain.  At  Dothain, 
or  (as  it  is  here  written,  in  a  contracted  form)  Dothan, 
Elisha  WJ18  living,*  when  the  SvTinn  army  with  its  chariots 
and  horses  came  uo,  no  doubt  from  Esdnielon,  on  its  way  to 
Samaria, 


'  Ik  may  poamblr  bo  the  fcrtren  of 
BftBiir,  oMmtiooad  thorn, 

*  Sucb  ii  Uio  atautinent  of  it.  Van  do 
Yelde.  B«  doaoribas  it  u  a  knoll, 
ootbtmI  with  roitifl — Um  niuui  of  an 
Miioduot — n  flat  gnas  Held  nrouoil  it  (i. 
80i— 368.) 

*  Oea  xxxTii.  13—28.  The  tradl- 
tkmal  aoene  of  Jojieph's  adreatiim  la 
In  tha  plain  or  the  upper  Jordan,  fan. 
tnodSately  north  of  the  lake  of  Geo- 
nuareth,  and  iU  taio  mnrked  by  aa 
ancient  khan,  beartng  bis  natno,  "  Khao 
YofoC"  as  Ita  nelfchbourhood  is  bjr  the 
•*  Bridge  of  Uta  Diioghtem  of  Jacob," 
orer  tli«  rircr,  and  ita  oouMqiwnoo^ 
bjr  the  black  aod  white  stmea  on  ttie 


Rhorea  of  th«  taln^  taM  to  be  the  ituffci 
of  JaooVa  taari.  (Sea  Chaptar  IL)  fiat 
tlitre  bi  no  traoo  tliere  of  Iho  name  of 
Dotban,  nor  does  it  ao  well  ame  wftfa 
the  rest  of  tha  story;  and  tba  vbola 
cycUt  of  local  traditioo  may  bare  gnvm 
Up  (h>tn  the  boUflT  of  later  tiniM,  tltat 
Joneph  lived  and  dtwl  in  tlio  bolv  city 
of  Solbd,  which  la  la  the  oeat»  of  thai 
rcfpoo.  One  expression,  bow«vor,  she- 
gcets  a  doubt  wbotber,  after  all,  It  ii 
not  ttie  plaoe.  The  pit  of  Joseph  was 
-<ia  the  wikiarmag."  (Geo.  xxxriL  22.) 
This  word  might,  oa  la  the  QospelA 
be  applied  to  the  deaert*TaUey  of 
the  Jonlan — banUy  to  the  Tallejs  of 
Samaria.  *  ZKfcigiTLU. 


■ 


Two  complete  accounta  bave  been  giveu  of  Mount  Gerizim,— <me 
by  Dr.  R^iliinsoa/  who  saw  it  in  1838,  the  other  hy  M.  De  Saulcy,' 
wtio  saw  it  in  1851.  It  is  nc-cfjlleas,  ttiorefore,  here  to  do  more  tbao 
liriefly  enumerate  the  maiu  ubjects  of  iulei*e3t ;  and  tlii»  the  more, 
as  a  work  is  shortly  cxjweteii  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Rogers,  the 
English  Vice-Coiisul  at  Caipba,  who  haa  prolwibly  seen  more  of  the 
Kaumiitan  sect,  and  of  tlieir  woi-sbip,  than  any  other  European.  I 
hare  ventured  here  and  there  to  add  a  few  coutirioations  or  illustrfr* 
tiona  of  my  remarks  from  the  mouth  of  his  Samaritan  friend  Jacob- 

■  «R-Sbe1hkby. 

^  The  mountain  ia  aacendetl  by  two  well-worn  tracks,  one  leading 
from  the  town  of  Nablous  at  its  western  extremity,  the  other  from 
the  valley  on  Jla  uurthern  side,  nca.r  one  of  the  two  B|x)la  inintod 
out  as  Joseph's  tomb.  It  is  ou  the  custcru  extremity  of  the  ridgH 
tliat  tlie  "holy  pliicts"  of  the  Samarituw  are  collected.  First, 
there  occurs  the  small  hole  in  the  rocky  ground  where  the  lamb  is 
roastod  ou  tlie  evening  of  the  Pusaover;'  uex%  tbo  large  atone 
Btracture,  8uj)pa)ed  by  M.  Do  Suulcy  to  bo  the  remains  of  the 
Samaritan  tompJe,  and  by  Dr.  Kobinaon  to  be  the  ruins  of  the 
fbrtrees  of  Justinian;  but  in  eitbtr  case  occupying  the  site  of  tLe 
ftQcicut  temple.     In  one  of  the  towers  of  tins  edifice,  on  the  north- 

■  eajit  angle,  is  the  tomb  of  a  Mussulman  saint,  Shcykli  Ghrauem.* 
Under  the  aoulbern  wall  of  this  castle  or  temple,  is  a  line  of  rocky 
Blabs,  called  the  "  ten  Btones,"   in  commeiuonitiun  of  the  ten  (or 

■  twelve)  stones  bron^t  by  Joshua,  or  of  the  ten  tribes  of  we 
uorthem  kingdom.  De  Saulcy  supposes  them  to  be  artificial,  and 
erected  by  Joshua.  But  they  have  every  app&inmce  of  a  hirge 
rocky  platform ;  the  twelve  ^for  there  are  twelve  distinctly  marked) 
H  d'vitled  each  from  each  by  natural  fiaaurcs.  It  was  also  pointed 
™  out  to  him  as  the  ''  buniing-place"  of  the  victims  (Uorakah), 
Beyond  this  platform,  and  still  farther  to  the  east,  is  a  smooUi 
surface  of  rock,  sloping  down  to  a  hole  on  its  south  side.  Thu 
rock,  according  to  the  present  story,  is  tlie  holy  place — the  » 
&f  Abraham's  sacrifice— the  Bethel  of  Jaoob^Uie  spot  where 
Ark  reaied;  the  hole  in  the  Uoly  of  Uoliee.     But  it  can  hardly 

*  a  B.  IB.  a  IM.  tn  Notices  of  ibo  Uodeni 

'  Jouiuer  la  Syria,  fi.  370.  p.  2J. 
'  The  vEwle  aoeDe  of  th«  8aaiAriuui  *  llie  snioe  name  wu  n] 

Panover  ia  givm  ia  dalail  bv  Ur.  B/Ogan  to  D«  Saak7,  iL  367. 
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d'^ubtvd  that  it  tfl  the  original  aanetaoiT:*  uid  lluU  the  hole  baa 
wertare  for  the  acweragc  of  tbo  blood  of  victims;  ami  it  ihiu  for- 

rtuahM  an  illu.<itr^tiuu  of  lliu  llirt^litDg-tloor  of  Amotuli,  do  whicli 
tho  altar  of  I>ariil  and  S«ttomutL  was  built,  with  the  cavitj'  iiinliiinwilli 
for  tbo  rvcepticn  of  tbe  blood  und  garbage. 

I  bare  stalai  iJmt  itiere  is  every  prubabilitj  that  Getiinn,  and  noC 
Joruaalem,  is  tho  soouc  of  two  of  the  moet  remarkable  eretita  in  iba 
hutarj  of  Abraham. 
M.i<ii.v>(»>  !•  The  meeting  with  Meldiizedck  (Gen.  xiv.  17,  18) 
Hekhieoirk.  -^  cipriswl/  stiitod  ID  tlie  fragment  uf  Tht-odolus  pnisemd 
by  KuAt't)iu»,  to  have  ocuurrcvl  iu  '' :Vr-Gt'nzim,"  the  '*  moantain  of 
tno  Matt  lligb.'"  It  it)  clear  that  tliis,  aa  in  the  analogons  can  of 
AT-Mnge<ldoii,  is  .-imply  tho  Orvek  version  of  "the  mountaio  of 
Geriisioi,  '  the  unifurro  lutxle  of  designating  that  eminoDoe.  So  £  ob- 
Krrcd  that  Jacob-cs-Sbellaby  always  called  it  "Ar-Gerizim"  in 
Aiubic.  That  it  should  biivu  been  thus  early  set  apart  as  (he 
"  mountain  of /Ac  Most  liii/h,"  is  natural,  from  the  commanding  ap- 
poaranuu  which  it  pru.sonU,  esjwcially  a»  ^een  from  the  plain  of 
riiilidlia  :utd  Sharon,  up  which,  in  all  probability,  tbo  old  Cxoriaitoa, 
from  whom  it  derives  its  name,  must  have  swept  from  the  Desert 
And  itd  elevation  alx>vo  the  neighbouring  hills  is  so  great  m  naturally 
to  deserve  Lho  suprumacy  which  Josephus  gives  it,  of  ''  the  highest 
of  all  tbe  inouiiUiu.s  of  bamaria.''* 

This  tnuhtional  iielection  of  Gcrizim  as  the  scene  of  tho  meeting 
with  Mekliizedek  is  further  coaQniicd  by  all  the  circumstanoed  of 
the  narrative.     Abrabaiu  woa  returning  from  bis  victory  over  the 

[eastern  kiu^  at  Dan,  at  the  head  of  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  when 
ho  WU8  welcomed  by  tho  king  of  Sodom  "  at  the  valley  of  Shaceh^ 
wbich  is  tho  king's  'valley,'"  or, as  tbe  Septuagiut  nrnders  it, 
"of  the  kings."  probably  lit  allusion  to  this  very  meeting.*  This 
valley  is  meutioiiud  uiicm  agjiin  expressly  as  "the  king's  valley,"' 
where  Ah-ulom  had  erected  his  tomb.*  It  was  conjectured  in  later 
timns.  tbat  thid  valley  was  the  ravine  of  the  Kedron  on  tho  cast  of 
Joriisalom ;  and  this  conjecture  has  been  perpetuated  by  tJio  name 
)f  Abjjilom's  tomb  attached  to  tho  most  conspicuous  of  the  nionn- 
mentji  in  that  mvinc.  But  the  context  In  both  places  lewis  to  tho 
coiiolusi'jii  tbat  the  phice  was  somowhero  near  the  Valley  of  th« 
Jonlun,  pi-obably  on  its  eastern  aide,  where  tho  death  of  At)aaloK 
^tccurred,  and  where  it  would  therefore  be  mentioned  as  a  sinjiular 


*  T'  ''I.  do  Saolojr,  a  aldio  or 

--  [!■■"  WH  sliunrn  as  Lho 
tbe  ticuniuitaaa      Uat   tliU 
linonly  from  the  Uumulmiiu 
.  of  such  »  spot  with  Ui9 

in  mowpiai 
Ev.  Ix.  31 
3. 


*  GcB.  xiv.  17.  Josepboacalla  it  trjiltn* 
^aet'Atiiff  (.V.nL  I.  x.  i),  rd  oxpnnrioa 
wUidi  bu  cuuM  nnver  )ulto  appUod  to  the 
VaU«y  of  Jdioftliupliat.  On  tbe  other 
Uhd'I  (iu  Aau  VII.  x.  3l  in  Bpcakiog  of 
Abulom's  tomb,  ho  colla  it  KOtkof  ^< 
aii4Mit,  sod  apcttka  of  it  as  ooly  tfant 
itad\B  from  J«nMriML 
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oomoideooc  that  be  bad  erected  bis  monuineat  near  the  scene  of  bis 
cud.  The  oaly  otUer  occasion  ou  wUicb  tbe  word  "  Shaveh"'  is  used 
(meaning,  inditferuntly,  a  dalu,  or  level  spiioe),  occurs  in  tbcso  some 
pirta  in  the  nortbem  extremity  of  Moab,  "  Slmveb-Kiriatbaim.'"  In 
sa„'h  a  Ustft;!  space  in  one  of  the  valleys,  Abmbam  wouM  nnniMlly  be 
met  by  tlie  ;;^rateful  king  of  Sodom.  And  at  Uie  same  spot  would 
also  appear  tbc  king  of  the  neigbbouring  town  of  SaLem,  of  which 
tiio  imiiie  ocuui's  again  in  the  some  viuinitr  in  tbc  history  of  Jacob; 
then  :igaiu,  after  a  long  interval,  in  Judith  iv.  4,  tiien  in  the  hiatory 
of  John  the  Baptist,  and  stiU  liugcra  in  a  village  seen  from  the  sum- 
mit of  Gerizim  in  the  valley  which  leadd  oat  af  the  plain  of  Shochem 
towanla  the  Jonlon.'"  He  was  king  of  Salem,  and  pricat  of  the 
Most  High  God — that  in,  according  to  the  above-mien tioned  tradition, 
of  the  God  who  was  worahipped  on  tho  summit  of  Gerizim^-ftnd  to 
him  as  the  royal  guardian  uud  minister  of  the  moi^t  ancient  and  con- 
spicuous sanctuary  af  Palestine,  Abraham  pu.id  the  tenth  of  tho 
renently-ac<|uired  ttpoil. 

2.  What  is  affirmed  by  the  Gentile  tradition  with  regard 
to  the  connection  of  Gcrizim  with  Melchizedok,  is  affirmed 
by  tbc  Siimaritau  tradition  with  regard  to  its  counocLiun  with  the 
sacrifice  of  Lsaac.  Tlie  Jetrish  tradition,  as  represented  by  Joscphus, 
transfers  the  scene  U)  tlie  hill  on  which  the  temple  wiw  afterwards 
erected  at  Jerusalem,  and  this  belief  has  been  perpetuated  in  Christian 
times  as  attached  to  a  spot  in  tho  garden  of  the  Abyssinian  Convent, 
not  indeu<l  on  Mount  Moriah,  but  immediately  to  tiie  ea:«t  of  the 
Chnrtdi  of  tlie  Holy  Sttpulcbre,  with  the  intention  of  connecting  the 
eacrifice  of  Isaac  with  tho  Crucifixion.  An  ancient  thorn-tree,  cov- 
ered with  tho  rags  of  pilgrims,  is  still  shown  as  the  thicket  in  which 
the  ram  was  caught.  But  the  Samaritan  tradition  is  here  again  con- 
firmed by  the  circumstances  of  the  story.  Abraham  was  "in  tho  land 
of  the  Philistines,"  probably  at  the  extreme  south.    From  Beershoba 


SoerlSoo 


'  Gfn.  xiv.  6.    St-v  AppcniUx,  Sfua>A. 

*  Ttmt  this  was  the  Siilom  oT  Uulchi* 
rodck  Li  maintaintvl  b;  Jerome*-,  ia  whoM 
tiiott  kiKvi  ruios  were  shown  there,  bear> 
itig  Uu  cauDft  of  "  Hobhizddnk'H  PoUce," 
aod  more  dvubtOill^  by  Kpipboniua  (Adv. 
Hot.  U.  p,  469),  who,  however,  speaks 
of  its  oituAtioa  exactly  where  it  is  qott 
■bown,  in  the  iilma  oppoeite  Shocfaom. 
The  otbcT,  tod  iMW  own  populiu-  tnuU* 
tioa,  wlucfa  Bpiphaoiiu  tkacrilim  aa  exist* 
log  ill  his  lime;  wul  which  is  also  adopted 
bf  &ii<ia8  (voea  Uelohixadek),  aupiMdea 
Salain  to  have  beeo  the  aodeut  oanie  of 
S^btiM,  and  that  t&e  subaeqneot  appUcatioa 
of  this  naine  to  (be  Holy  City  ma  tnemly 
a  rvviviil  of  its  acdecit  appoUatioo.  la 
Gtvour  oTllusbelKii;  h: — 1.  Tbe  fact  that 
J«nmkai  ia  moe  lo  caJled,  to  Putm 


IzxyI  2, — 2.  Tho  uuthority  of  Joeepliua 
<AiiL  I.  X.  3.),  who  oxpraaly  Idotitifle* 
tlw  Solom  of  Melchixedtik  with  J«iusnlcna> 
— 3.  The  uioideota)  ooaflnnatioa  oT  It  to 
tha  name  of  MoldujLetkk  (tho  King  of 
Kighteoosocs) — wlucb  might  Heem  to  ba 
the  uatumi  i>recQnwrof  Adatuxulfk  (che 
Lord  of  lUghtaoumeas),  king  of  JcVus  in 
tbu  limo  of  JdbIiuo.  But  tho  ooDuunvuua 
of  tMtimonitwandprobaUlJtloBbdoddodljF 
la  favour  of  the  aorthvni  Salaoi,  and  tbcn 
is  tio  trnoe  of  any  belief  lo  tho  oootrary 
in  the  Scriptuifla  thenweJreo.  Jororae  in- 
cjioed  (0  the  bcHof  tbat  Jacob's  Solum 
was  Sbetdiam  itsi^  though  h«  tncntiuus 
uciotitor  nwr  Scyiho]K>ti^  and  also  Cma 
oa  U)9  tiMal  of  Jwoaalem.  Thv  Sataarftaa 
tmlilMu  flxipt  IfvUihizedt'k'ft  abod* 
some  spot  oa  tho  eastward  of  Nabk 
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tt  Gmb  b«  wooU  probably  be  ooootifvJ  (o  Dkore  ftloiw  the 
pUin,  uid  thea  on  tb«  morning  of  tba  third  <U/  woqm  unira  in 
pWn  of  Sharon,  exwtlj  when  the  taMSftt  bii^it  of  Qenznn  is  nsible 
'*m£Nroff^  '  uid  fitjin  thenca  half  a  dsj  would  bring  him  to  ia  stuano, 
£»etl5  snob  A  TKiW  id  to  be  bad  in  that  pUin  ;*  uod,  on  the  other 
liaad,  DO  Hoh  rieir  or  impveasioo  ou  fiiirlf  be  Mid  to  eziac  do  tf 
ttmd  from  Bcenbcba  to  JeroatleiB,  even  if  Wut  is  at  mat  a  jouraejr  J  _ 
two  dajrv  cuald  be  extended  to  three.  The  towers  of  Jemaalem  en 
indeed  awn  from  the  ridge  of  Mar  Eliaa,  at  the  distance  of  three 
niilce;  but  there  ia  do  elevatioa,  nothing  oorreeponding  to  the  -'place 
afar  off'  to  which  Abmhatn  *'  lifted  up  his  eyes.''  And  the  Hpecial 
locniitjr  vliidi  Juwi.>Ui  trailitkin  bas  assgnad  for  tlie  placie,  and  whose 
name  is  Uio  ciiief  guarantee  for  the  truditioo — Moont  Modah — the 
Hill  of  tho  TcQiple — is  not  risible  tilt  the  traTcUer  is  ckee  upon  it,  at 
the  Boulhcm  vi^  of  the  Valley  of  lUuiiom,  from  whenci:  he  looka 
down  upon  it,  as  oo  a  lower  eminence.'  And  when  from  the  cir- 
cunwUinceH  we  poas  to  tlra  name,  the  argoment  baeed  upon  it  ia 
Bivour  of  Jerii&tlem  \a  at  least  equally  balanced  by  the  argument 
which  it  yields  iri  farour  of  Geriziiu.  The  name  of  Moriah,  ai 
applied  to  the  Temple  liitl,  refers  tu  the  vision  to  Duvid  after  the 
plague.  "  Solomon  began  to  build  tlie  hou»u  in  the  Mount  of  '  the 
appearance  of  tlie  LonT  (Moriah),  where  lie  appeared  unto  Darid 
his  £ither."*  Some  such  play  on  tho  word  is  apparent  also  in 
Geo.  xxii.  8,  14,  whero  the  tuune  Hebrew  word  \a  umployedt  "  God 
wiU  see"" — "  in  the  mountain  tho  Lord  shaU  see'  (Jehorah  jireh). 
But  in  Uio  aim  of  the  mountain  of  Abraham's  Aacri6co.  it  wai 
prohu))ly  in  tho  fin^l  iustanoo  doi'ivcd  from  it6  conspicuous  poaitioo, 
iS  "  seen  from  ufiLr  ofi**,"  and  the  uuuio  viaa  thus  applied  not  merely 
to  "one  of  UiO  mounluiiis,*'  but  to  tho  whole  "  huid''* — ou  cxpres- 
aiott  entirely  iuapplicablo  to  the  oonLractcd  eminonco  of  the  temple. 
Tho  LXX.,  moreover,  evidently  unconscious  of  it8  identification  with 
tho  Mount  of  Jenuyilcm,  triuislatc  it,  rrfv  yiff  t/'/v  vv-i/Af)f,  "  Uie 
high  hind," — a  term  exactly  agreeing  with  liho  appearance  which 
thu  hillti  of  Kphruint,  and  e.speuiiilly  Gerizini,  present  to  a.  traveller 
advuricing  up  tin;  Philjjitine  plnin,  and  also  with  the  l)efore-mentionod 
expression  of  Thcodotus — "  tho  mountain  of  the  Most  High."  It 
w  irapoRsiblc  licR>  not  to  ask  whether  a  trace  of  the  name  of 
Moriiui,  as  applied  to  Gerizim  and  itt  neighbourhood,  mny  not  be 
found  in  the  lorin  "  Moreh,*'  appliod  to  tlie  gwve  of  ti'rebinths 
in  the  s-imo  vioinily,  ia  Gen.  xii.  0,  of  which  tho  same  translation  is 
given  by  the  LX\.,  as  of  Moriah — r*)*'  d/^uv  rijv  v^infXtiv,  '■  tho  high 
oak.''  Hebrew  schohirs  muat  determine  how  far  the  difference  of 
tho  radical  lotteni  of  n->in  and  rrvna  is  an  iusuperabb  objection  to  the 

wen  wnw  miles  to  tbo  South.    Bot  tliii 
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identificatioD.  In  Gen.  xzii.  the  Samaritans  actually  read  Moreh 
for  Moriah ;  and  the  TiXX,  Aqnila,  Sjmmachns,  and  Jerome, 
all  translate  the  word  by  "  lofty  "  or  "  conspicnoas,"  which  would 
be  a  just  translation  of  " Moreh,"  not  of  "Moriah."  See  Blee^ 
in  Theologische  Stndien  nnd  Kritiken,  1831,  p.  520. 

Mr.  Grove  has  pointed  ont  to  me  a  probable  confirmation  of 
this  view  in  Amos  vii.  9,  16,  where  "  the  high  places  of  /sooc  " 
and  "  the  house  of  latwic  "  are  mentioned  as  amongst  the  suic- 
tuaries  of  the  northern  kiugdom. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    MARITIME    PLAIN. 

Zopli.  il  6,  6,  T.  "  Woe  onto  Uio  icbabitante  of  the  sea  consfcE.  the  nsUoo  of  ttu 
Olwretluten  1  the  n-ord  of  tlie  Lonl  i»  ngnin^-t  ^ou  r  0  Canaan,  liiu  liuid  of  Ibu  Pbllistinoo^ 
I  will  ereo  destiny  thoe^  that  tliero  alukll  bo  do  inhftt>iuat  And  tbo  sea  ooMt  ■ball  n 
dwellings  and  '  cdgtems'  far  ihepfiefiLi,  ami  foliLt  ri>r  tloeka  And  thv  oooet  Bhall  b«  bs 
t}>o  a'lDDaat  of  the  liouse  ofJuilikb ;  ttiey  shall  Ewd  tlu>reupon." 

Ja<lg<«  r.  17.     "  Why  did  Don  remain  in  ships?" 

Imbfa  IxT.  10.     "  ShAron  shall  be  a  fold  of  fLocks." 

AflU  ix.  35.     "  An  lliat  dvrelt  in  Ljdda  and  Shaiuu  ....  turaml  unto  tba  Lord." 
I  r.  17.     "  Aflher  condntiiHl  on  the  aea,  riiore.  and  abodfl  ia  tiM  '  ctmIo.'  " 
xxvfi.  3,  4.    "O^^TU  .  .  .  tivbord'nareiathomidstortheHa.'* 


03  Plain.— T.  The  BosnEU:  tho  Pliili^aos:  1.  Montlms  flfcaiaotef— nwoeaf ' 
Falkhkb}  2.  The  strongholds — b1cs«<;  3.  C(>m-Qi^M»— oontaciirltb  !)■■;  4.£mii 
tdaln— contact  «-ith  E^rpt  &°d  lbs  Desert     II.  PLitx  u?  Shabon— pastanJaDd-^ ' 
Dor — forest — Ocwroa—oonnfctlon  with  Apostolic  hisUiry.     111.  Plain  and  Bat  Of 
Acta — ^Tribeof  Aaher.    TV.  Plain  or  Puau'iuu:  1.  Soparstloa  fhMD  PalaatiB*. 
I.  Hutoon;  8.  Beouritr:  4.  Riren.     Tyn  and  adoo—tnrop  of  Sybu. 


We  have  now  reached  what  was  ia  fact  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  chief  home  of  the  chosen  people.  All  the 
main  historical  events  of  their  earlier  history  passed  in  the 
mountaina  of  Ephraim  and  of  Judah.  This  clump  of  hills 
was  the  foous  of  the  national  life.  All  the  parts  of  Pales- 
tine that  lay  round  it  to  the  west,  to  the  north,  and  to  the 
east  were  comparatively  foreign  j  the  south,  as  we  have 
seen,  ended  in  the  Desert. 

The  point  to  which  we  have  thus  attained — overlooking 
from  the  outposts  of  Manasseh  the  great  battle-field  of 
Esdraelon — compels  us  to  make  a  retrograde  movement  and 
consider  the  Maritime  Plain  extending  along  the  western 
coast,  with  which  the  plain  of  Eadraelou  stands  in  close 
connection. 

I.  Beginning  from  the  southern  Desert,  the  first  division 
of  this  plain — whicli  comprised  the  territory  of  the  , 
ancient  Phili.>itines — is  uniformly  termed  in  the  Old  '<*».■  mpiiu 
Testament,  The  Low  Country  {'' SJiefela")}  The  "***■ 
houndaries  of  this  territory,  though  indefinite,  may  be  mcap 
Bured  by  their  five  great  cities ;  of  which  Ekron  is  the  fur^ 
thest  north,  and  Gaza  the  furthest  south.  Two  parallel  tracta 
divide  the  flat  plain  : — the  sandy  tract  (Ramleh)  on  which 
stand  the  maritime  cities ;  and  the  cultivated  tract  which 
presents  the  most  part  an  unbroken  mass  of  com,  out  of 
which  rise  here  and  there  slight  eminences  in  the  midst  of 
gardens  and  orchards,  the  seats  of  the  more  inland  cities. 
Gath  has  entirely  di.«appeared,  but  Ekron,  Ashdod,  Gaza, 
and  Ascalon  retain  their  names ;  and  the  three  lost  have 


*  "  Sbe&li,"  tho  Hebnw  word,  U  prowmd  antnuiflUted  in  1  lUao.  ziL  3a 
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of  Syria,  or  as  their  vessels  may  occasionally  have  tonchcd 
,at  Jafla.     And  thus  by  a  process  similar,  though  converse, 
tto  that  by  which  tlie  Romans  gave  the  name  of  Asia  and 
Africa  to  the  two  small  provinces  which  they  first  pos- 
sessed on  those  two  continents,  or  the  English  applied  the 
jnamc  of  the  whole  Teutonic  race  (Dutch)  to  that  people  of 
Germany  which  lay  immediately  opposite  their  own  shores, 
tlie  title  of  "  Philistia,"  or  "  Palestine,"  was  trausferreil 
from  the  well-known  frontier  to  the  unknown  interior  of  the 
whole  country. 

2.  The  cities  have  beenalready  enumerated.  There  riMStn^ 
is  nothing  specially  to  distinguish  them  each  from  ^'^ 
each.  They  rise  above  the  plain  on  their  respective  hills — 
Gaai,  Ashdod,  and  Ekron  withdrawn  from  the  coast,  Ascalon 
and  Jaffa  situated  upon  it.  They  are  all  remarkable  for  the 
extreme  beauty  and  profusion  of  the  gardens  which  sur- 
round them — the  scarlet  blossoms  of  the  pomegranates, 
the  enormous  oranges  which  gild  the  green  foliage  of 
their  famous  groves.  Well  might  Jaffaj'  "the  beautiful," be 
80  called  ;  well  might  Ascalon  be  deemed  the  haunt  of  the 
Syrian  Venus.  Her  temple  is  destroyed,  but  the  Sacred 
Doves' — sacred  by  immcmoriol  legends  on  the  spot,  and 
celebrated  there  even  as  late  as  Euaebius — still  till  with 
their  cooings  thu  luxuriant  gardens  wliich  grow  in  the  sandy 
hollow  within  the  ruined  walls.  Those  cities,  thus  situated 
on  the  grand  route  of  the  invaders  of  Palestine  from  tiwi, 
north  or  south,  have  always  played  a  part  in  resist-  ****■ 
ing  the  atticks  of  besieging  armies.  The  longest  siege  re- 
corded in  history  was  that  conducted  for  twenty-seven  years 
by  Psammetichus  against  Ashdod.  In  Ascalon  was  en- 
ti*enched  the  hero  of  the  last  gleam  of  history  which  has 
thrown  its  light  over  the  plains  of  Philistia.  Within  tiie 
walls  and  towers  still  standing,  Richard  held  his  court-  -and 
the  white-faced  hill  which  from  their  heights  forms  so  con- 
spicuous an  object  in  the  western  part  of  the  plain,  is  the 
"  Blanche-garde"  of  the  Crusading  chroniclers,  which  wit- 
nessed his  chief  adventures.^ 

■  Sea  (%Apter  Y.  pi  310.  "  WhiU  dtj,"  vhkh    Sonowhorib  wm 

*8oe  thekgeadi^ori^of  tbeatorad  beriegiog    tmmediately   befbrs    the   d»> 

novofl,  ID  Diod.  Ski.  ii.  4.  BtTootJoa  of  bia  ■ihqt  7    Ttie  muno^  tbs 

*  iihf  it  DOt  ftlio  b*  ''libttth"  the  titnaxitm,  and  the  itraBgth  of  tha  po^ 


&Mi«iateUli«rSBMma^  the 
tiM  MMBMnito  neat  with  he 
in  ti» Irti  qf  the PMiirim ■  awrga  y^mmr"  lai^fc 
oT  eonif  and  tboM  waDs  of  rock.  Sea  the  jvmImb  of  Philip 
tine  and  lanMlite  Urtory,  which  is  tiMpeeniiaiityaf  the  thbe 
or  Dan.*  Theaa  are  the  fieUa  ef  *'8taaft«  corn,"  with 
^^  "  vineyarda  and  olires"  amongat  th«n,  into  whidi 
■•*•  the  "three  handred  'jackals' 7*  were  sent  down 
IVora  thfl  ncij^hbopring  billB.  In  the  dark  openings  here 
arKl  there  M«n  from  far  in  the  face  of  those  blae  hills, 
woro  the  fortrcMfts  of  Dan.  whence  Samson  "  went  down"* 
iritfl  the  plain.  Through  these  same  openings,  after  the 
full  of  OoLinth,  the  Philistinoa  ponred  back  and  fled  to 
tho  K'*t««  f'i'  Kkron,  and  through  these  the  milch-kine, 
lowing  (iM  thi>y  wont,  carried  back  the  Ark  to  the  hills 
(if  Juiliili.'^  Jn  lliH  (;aveH*  which  pierce  the  sides  of 
Ihu    Uineatone-cliUt}    uf     Lokieh     and    Deir-Dubban    on 
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the  ©d|^  of  tho  plain,  may  probably  be  found  the  refuge  of 
Samson  in  tlie  '  cliff  EUim,  before  liis  victory  witb  tbe  jaw- 
bone; as  ftfter^vard  of  David  in  tbe  cave  of  Adullam.  It  is 
not  often  tbat  on  Ibo  same  scene,  events  so  romantic  have 
been  enacted  at  sucb  an  interval  of  time,  as  the  deeds  of 
strength  wbicli  were  wrought  in  this  plain  by  him,  "  before 
whoso  lion  ramp  tbe  bold  Askalonite  fell,"  and  tlioso  of  our 
own  Cceur  de  Lion. 

4.  As  those  plains  form  the  point  of  junotion  and  i^^ 

contrjist  witb  tbe  bills  of  Judab  on  tbe  weft,  so  they  "^"^ 
form  a  point  of  junction  and  similarity  with  the  wide  pastures 
of  the  Desert  on  the  south.  Tbis  free  access  from  the  com^ei 
wilderness  to  the  unprotected  frontier  of  Pbilistia  is  71*  *W 
what  in  more  recent  times  has  always  attached  its  ***'^ 
fortunes  more  or  less  to  those  southern  regions.  Hence  the 
frequent  march  of  the  Egyptian  kings  through  the  '  low 
country.*  Hence  the  possession  of  this  plain  by  the 
Edomite  Arabs,  who,  taking  EloutheropoUs  for  their  """^ 
capita!,  occupied  it  under  the  name  of  Idumea,  during  the 
period  of  t)ie  Horods.  Heiico  tlio  insecurity  of  these  parts 
at  the  present  day  from  the  unchecked  incursions  of  tbe 
Bedouin  tribes  pouring  in  from  beyond  Gaza,  reproducing  a 
likeness  of  tbe  desolations  which,  probably  from  tbe  same 
cause,  befell  tbis  same  region  at  the  close  of  the  Je\vish 
monarchy.  "  0  Canaan,  tbe  land  of  the  J'hilistines,  I  will 
even  destroy  thee  that  there  shall  be  no  inhabitant,  and  the 
scarcoast  shall  be  dwellings  and  '  cisterns' for  shepherds, 
and  folds  for  flocks."^ 

II.  The  corn-fields  of  Philistia,  as  we  advance  i^^^^  „ 
further  north,  melt  into  a  plain,  less  level  and  less  *■*■*«• 
fertile,  though  still  strongly  marked  off  from  the  mountain- 
wall  of  Ephraira,  as  that  of  Philistia  was  from  the  bills 
of  Judah  and  Dan.  This  is  "  Sharon,"  a  name  of  the  same 
root  as  tbat  used  to  designate  the  table-lands  beyond 
the  Jordan  ("  Mishor"),  and  derived  from  its  smootb- 
liess — that  is,  apparently,  its  freedom  from  rook  and 
stone.'  Like  the  Philistine  plain  it  is  divided  into  tbe 
"  Ilamleb,"  or  sandy  tract  along  the  seashore,  and  tbe 
cultivated   tract   further   inland,  here   called   "  Khassab," 

Zeph.  it  fi,  6.  *  Liko  tbo  6nx;k  word  dftXji;.    (Spo  Ap|}eodixJ 
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fed  in  Sharon,"  in  Dand's  reign,  mder  ^  Shitrau. 
Kartmite,"'  uid  of  «'the  Mis  of  Bocka,*  which  h 
foretold  in  "<  auroo.''  as  the  ank  of  tlie  reetoicd  IsnM 

Probablr  tbis  rerr  fart,  then  as  now.  rendered  it  insecni 
and  thcTeforo  an&eqaented  by  the  Israelites  uf  the  mod 
tain  c(»uiitry  above ;  at  any  rate  during  the  whole  i»eriod 
the  Old  Dispensation  no  one  hi^toriral  name  or  event 

j^  ^  attached  to  this  district.     The  only  town   th 
g«pi>i»i»-  marked  the  region  in  early  times  is  Dor,  with 

Barrounding  district  of  "  Naphath-Dor;"*  and  tl 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Canaanites,  iheir  furthest  south 
settlement,  the  southernmost  of  that  line  of  seaport  towi 
wliich  extends  henceforth  in  regular  succession  along  tl 
coartt  118  ffir  aa  jVradus,  or  Arvad.  Its  situation,  with 
litito  lijuhuur  enclosed  within  the  wild  rocks  rising  over  tl 
ahell-ntrtiwii  lunich,  and  covered  by  the  fragments  of  t 
hUer  city  of  Touturaj  is  sliU  a  striking  feature  on  tl 
desolate  shore. 

But  it  wjia  the  fato  of  Sharon,  as  of  some  other  parts 


'  JiMliua  xvi  9 ;  xriL  9.  In  the 
ntiiltM«  ISIivrilli  fill,  38,  4X  rmciH  am 
OMDUllIh^t  iu>  ihO  Ipcdol  RUlk  of 
VlrMUU.     (Kt'lwitrt  PlUmtUiw,  p.  :i(M.) 
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*  See  Obapter  V.  p.  Sie. 
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Palestine,  after  centuries  of  obscurity,  to  receive  a  new  life 
under  the  Roman  Empire.  lYoni  being  the  lea^t  distin- 
guished truL-t  it  rose  in  the  reign  of  Herod  ahno&t  to  Llift 
H  first  importance.  On  a  roeky  ledge,  somewhat  resembiing 
that  of  A.scaIon  on  the  south,  and  Dor  on  the  north,  rise 
the  ruins  of  Giesaren,  now  the  most  desolate  site  in 
Palestine.  Like  the  vast  fragments  of  St.  An- 
drew's in  Scotland,  they  run  out  into  the  waves  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  which  dashes  over  the  prostrate  columns 
and  huge  masses  of  masonry ;  but,  unlike  St.  Andrew's — 
unHkc  ill  IhiH  respect  to  most  Kji.stern  niin.s — no  sign  of 
human  haljiUttion  is  to  be  found  within  tlie  circuit  of  its 
deserted  walls,  no  village  or  even  liovel  remains  on  the  site 

■  of  what  was  once   the   capital   of    Palestine.     With    his 
usual     magnificence     of    conception,    Herod    the    Great 
determiiiod  to    relieve  the  inhospitable  harrier  which  the 
coast  of  his  country  opposed  to  the   Western   world,  by 
making  an  artificial  port,  and  attaching  to  it  the  chief  city 
of  his  kingdom.     The  divergence  of  Eastern  and  Western 
^  ideas  is  well  illustntted  by  the  contrast  between  this  Koman 
y  metropolis  and  those  native  capites  of  Hebron,  Jerusidem, 
Shechera,  *ind  Samaria,  which  wc   have  already  examined. 
Whatever  dilfcrcuces  distinguished  those  older  cities  from 
each  ottier,  they   had   this   in    common,   that   they   were 
all   completely   inland.     To   have   phinted  the  centres   of 
_  national  and  religious  life  on  the  seashore  was  a  thought 
■  which  never  seems  to  have  entered  even  into  the  imperial 
mind    of    Solomon.       Far   away   at    Ezion-Gebcr    on    the 

■  Gulf  of  Akuba,  was  the  chief  emporium  of  his  trade 
Even  Jaifa  only  received  the  rails  which  floated  down 
the  coast  from  Tjtc.^  To  describe  tlie  capital  as  a  place 
*  where  shall  go  no  galley  with  oai-s,  neither  shall  giUlant 
ship  pass  by,"*  is  not,  as  according  to  Western  notions 
it  would  be,  an  expression  of  weakness  and  danger,  but 
of  prosperity  and  security.  l$ut  in  Herod  this  ancient 
OrientflJ  dread  of  the  sea  had  no  existence.  He  had 
himself  been  across  the  Mediterranean  to  Rome,  and  on 
his  alliance  ivith  Homo  bis  own  power  depended  ;  and 
when,  after  his  death,  his    kingdom   became  a  Roman 

>  I  Kings  [X.  37  {  T.  S.  ■  laii^  xxxiu.  SI. 
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Saph.  U.  6,  6,  Y.  "Woe  unto  tliG  inhabitatita  gf  the  aea  coasts^  the  Dalkm  of  tbs 
ObereUilteel  tbe  wordofUioLonl  to  n^piostyou:  0  Ouaso,  thslud  oTtbe  PbUistiaes, 
I  win  even  <lo<(trov  thoo,  Umt  Ovbro  shall  bo  do  inhaliHaot  Aad  Iho  am  ooast  HiioU  bo 
dwcUIu^  iinl  ''.'istcma'  for  sbcphenH  <ud  lbld«  fcr  flocks,  And  the  ooast  iball  bo  fix 
the  reiuDimt  of  the  liotuo  of  Judab;  ^ny  »\vdl  food  tboMQpOQ." 
JndgHS  V,  I?.  "Why  did  Don  thduuq  Id  eJivp^?" 
luiih  IxT.  10.     "  SbaroD  shall  be  a  fold  of  flockn." 

Afito  be  35.     "All  that  dwolt  b  Ljdda  oud  81itiroti  ....  turned  onto  the  Lord." 
JtndgH  T.  \1.    "  Aaber  cootiaued  oq  the  «m  shore,  and  abodo  b  his  *  craaks.' " 
Ink.  xxTiL  3^  4.    "0T7"ia  .  .  .  thy  bord  tb  aro  la  the  midit  of  the  fM." 


ICiritfaM  FIaIil — L  Tba  BoirsLiL;  the  PHlJBUaea:  1.  Uaritime  obankoter— oaixw  of 
PjkZiienXB',  2.  'nieiitronghald»--fnep)e;  3.  Corn-fieldfl—ooDtaot  vitli  Daa;  4.  Lerol 
pUo— contact  with  Egypt  and  th«  Uwcrl  XL  Pijun  or  Soaboh — paalnre-buKi— 
Dor — fyresi — Csaarea — oonnection  with  Apoatolio  Wnory.  III.  pLAiv  and  Bat  QV 
Aomft— Tribe  of  Aabt^r.  IV.  Plalv  or  PocKfTOU:  1.  Supamtiou  from  PoIeotinA. 
1  Harfaonm;  3.  Seouhtv:  4.  IUT«n.     Tyn  and  Skkn— Damr  c^f  Srau. 
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proviiu'o,  tho  city  which  he  had  called  by  the  name 
lOB  imperial  patron  was  still  continued  as  the  seat  of 
the  Roman  governor^  for  the  same  reason  as  that  irhicb 
induced  him  to  seliict  tlin  site — its  maritime  situation. 
Krom  that  sea-jiirt  city,  IVntius  Pilate  came  yearly  across 
the  plain  of  Bhoron,  and  up  the  hills,  to  keep  guard  on 
the  Festivals  at  Jerusalem.  In  the  theatre,  built  by  his 
father, — looking  out,  doubtless,  after  tlie  manner  of  all 
Greek  theatres,  over  the  wide  expanse  of  sea, — Merod 
Jigrippa  was  struck  with  his  mortal  disease.' 

The  chief,  indeed  the  only  imporUnt  link  which  Csesarea 
p088ei!ses  with  Sacred  history,  is  that  which  is  at  once  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  of  its  being  the  scat  of  goveninient 

^^^^^^^^  Of  all  the  regions  of  Palestine  there  is  none  which 
•f^  ^^  is  so  closely  connected  with  tlie  Apostolic  history  as 
**i*^*oju>-  this  tract  of  const  between  Gaza  and  Acre,  nnd  es- 
pecially tho  neighbourhood  of  CtTearea.  After  the 
first  few  years  or  months  of  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  the 
scene  of  their  labours  was  removed  from  the  ancient  sanc- 
tuaries oi'  their  race  ''  in  Judu-a  and  Sumnria"  to  "  the  utte^ 
most  parts  of  the  land."  Partly,  no  doubt,  the  half  Gentile 
cities  of  the  coast  wcro  more  secure  than  the  centres  of 
national  fanaticism  in  the  interior ;  partly,  in  the  grow  ing 
consciousness  of  the  greatness  of  their  mission,  Uieso  vast 
Gentile  populations  had  for  them  an  increasing  attraction, 
powerful  enough  to  break  through  tlie  old  associations 
which  had  at  first  bound  them  to  the  scenes  of  their 
country's  past  history  and  of  their  Lord's  ministrations. 

Philip,  after  his  interview  with  tho   KtMopian  pilgrim 
on  tiie  road  to  Gaza,  "  was  found  at  AshUod,  and  passin 
through  preached  in  all  the  cities  till  he  came  to  Coesare 
and  there  with  his   four  daughters   he   made   his   horn 

*eter  "  came  down"  from  tho  mountains  of  Samaria  "  to 
the  saints  which  dwelt  at  Lydda;  and  all  they  that  dwelt 
at  Lydda  and  Saron  saw  him  and  turned  to  tho  Lord  :" 
and  "  forasmuch  as  Lydda  was  nigh  to  Joppa,"*  he  "  arose 
and  went"  thence  to   comfort  the  disciples   mourning 


it 
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the  losa  of  Boreas  ;  and  there  **  he  tarried  many  days"  with 
the  tanner,  Simon,  whose  "  hoase  was  by  the  seaside."' 
On  the  flat  roof  of  tluit  house — overlooking  tlie  waves  of 
the  western  seiu  as  they  dash  against  the  emerging  rooks 
of  tie  shallow  and  narrow  harbour — the  vision  appeared 
which  opened  to  the  nations  far  beyond  the  horizon  of  that 
Boa  "  the  gates  of  the  kingtiom  of  Heaven,"  and  which 
called  the  Apostle  to  make  the  memorable  journey  along 
tlie  sandy  ridge  of  the  coast,  to  find  on  the  morrow  the 
first  Cionlilo  convert  in  the  Roman  garrison  at  Cresarea. 
And  lastly,  it  was  across  the  plain  of  Sharon  to  Antipatris 
that  Paul  was  brought  undor  cover  of  tho  night;'  and  in 
the  castle  of  Cfcsarea  were  spent  the  two  last  yeara  of  the 
Apostle  in  the  Holy  Land,  before  he  liually  left  the  East 
for  Rtime  and  Spain. 

These  movements  of  tho  Apostles,  no  doubt,  are  con- 
nected only  by  the  slightest  thread  with  the  ground  over 
which  they  pass.  The  sight  of  the  places  throws  but  a 
very  faint  lij;;ht  on  the  history  of  the  primitive  advance 
of  Christianity.  Yet  it  is  not  without  importance  to  see 
the  reason  why  they  so  turned  around  this  hitherto 
unknown  spot,  and  thus  to  trace  buck  to  its  origin  the 
first  contact  of  the  religion  of  the  East  with  the  power  of 
the  West.  It  is  as  if  Christianity  already  felt  its  European 
destiny  strong  within  it,  and,  by  a  sort  of  prophetic  anti- 
cipation, gathered  its  early  enoipes  round  those  regions 
of  the  Holy  Land  which  were  most  European  and  least 
Asiatic. 

JTI.  The  plain  of  Sharon  contracts  beyond  Dor,  ^^ 
and  there  now  appears  rising  at  its  extremity  the  b^t  »» 
long  ridge  of  Carmel  closing  up  its  northern  horizon. 
Ptound  the  promontory  of  Carmel  runs  a  broad  beach, 
which,  unintorrupted  by  the  advance  of  tides,  must  always 
have  afforded  an  ensy  outlet  for  tho  Philistine  armies,  for 
the  kings  of  Egypt,  for  the  forces  of  the  Crusaders,  to  the 
bay  of  Accho  or  Acre.  This  bay  with  it,s  adjacent  plain, 
opening  between  Carmel  &,nd  the  hills  of  Galilee,  and 
forming  the  embouchure,  so  to  speak,  of  the  great  plain  of 

*ixtalx.«S;x.a.    B«t  Vote  A.  p.  M3.  *  Aoti  xxfU.  31,  U. 
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proviiK'-Cf  the  city  which  he  had  called  by  the  name  ot 
his  imperial  patron  was  still  continued  as  the  Bcat  of 
the  Koman  governor,  for  the  same  reason  as  that  ^hich 
indurud  bim  to  select  the  site — its  maritiuio  situation. 
Kioin  that  sea-^irt  citj',  Pontius  Pihite  cxuue  yearly  aei"«88 
the  plain  of  Sharon,  and  up  the  hille,  to  keep  fruard  on 
the  Festivals  at  Jerusalem.  In  the  theatre,  built  by  hirt 
futhcr, — looking  out,  doubtless,  after  tlic  manner  of  all 
Greek  theatres,  over  the  wide  expanse  of  sea, — Herod 
jAp-ijipji  was  struck  with  his  mortal  disease.' 

The  chief,  indeed  the  only  important  link  which  Ca^sarea 
possesses  with  Sacred  history,  is  that  which  Ik  at  once  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  of  its  beinjr  the  seat  of  government 
^j^^^^^^^^^^  Of  all  tbe  regions  of  Palestine  there  is  none  which 
^  <^^  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  Apostolic  history  as 
u'bteto'****"  ^^^'''^  tract  of  ccmst  between  Gaza  and  Acre,  and  es- 
pecially the  neighbourhood  of  Ca^sarea.  After  the 
first  few  years  or  months  of  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  the 
scone  of  their  labours  was  removed  from  the  ancient  sane* 
tuaries  of  their  race  "  in  Jnd^a  and  Samaria"  to  "  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  land."  Partly,  no  doubt,  the  half  Qentile 
cities  of  the  coast  were  more  secure  than  the  centres  of 
natiomil  fanaticism  in  the  interior ;  partly,  in  tlie  growing 
consciousness  of  the  greatness  of  their  mission,  these  vast 
Gentile  populations  had  for  tliom  an  increasing  attraction, 
powerful  enough  to  break  through  the  old  associations 
which  had  at  lirst  bound  them  to  the  scenes  of  their 
country's  past  history  and  of  their  Lord's  ministrations. 

Philip,  after  his  interview  with  the  Ethiopian  pilgrim 
on  the  road  to  Uaza.  "was  found  at  Ashdod,  and  passing 
through  preached  in  all  the  cities  till  he  came  to  CEesarea,"* 
and  there  with  his  four  daughters  he  made  his  home.* 
Peter  "  came  down"  from  tlie  mountains  of  Samaria  '•  to 
the  saints  which  dwelt  at  Lydda ;  and  all  they  that  dwelt 
at  Lydda  and  Saron  saw  him  and  turned  to  the  Lord  ;" 
and  "  forasmuch  as  Lydda  was  nigh  to  Joppa,"*  he  "  arose 
and  went"  thence  to  comfort  the  disciples  mourning  for 
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le  loss  of  Dorcaa  ;  and  there  '*  he  tarried  many  days"  with 
the  tanner,  Simon,  whoso  "  house  wa5  by  the  seaside."' 
On  the  fiat  roof  of  that  hou^^e — overlooking  the  waves  of 
the  western  sea,  as  titey  dash  apiinst  the  emerging  rooks 
of  the  shallow  and  narrow  harbour — the  vision  appeai*ed 
which  opened  to  the  nations  far  beyond  the  horizon  of  that 
sea  "  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  of  lleaven,"  and  which 
called  the  Apostle  to  make  the  niemonible  journey  along 
the  sandy  ridge  of  the  coast,  to  find  on  the  morrow  the 
first  Oentilo  convert  in  the  Roman  garrison  at  Caesarea. 
And  lastly,  it  was  across  the  plain  of  Sharon  to  Antipatria 
that  Paul  was  brought  undor  cover  of  the  night  ;*  and  in 
the  castle  of  Cresarca  wore  spent  the  two  last  years  of  the 
Apostle  in  the  Holy  Land,  before  he  finally  left  the  East 
for  Rome  and  Spain. 

These  movements  of  the  Apostles,  no  doubt,  arc  con- 
nected only  by  the  slightest  thread  with  the  ground  over 
which  they  pass.  The  sight  of  the  places  throws  but  a 
very  faint  li;;lit  on  the  history  of  the  primitive  advance 
of  Christianity.  Yet  it  is  not  witliout  importance  to  see 
the  reason  why  they  so  turned  around  this  hithoi*to 
unknown  spot,  and  thu.s  to  trace  back  to  its  origin  the 
firHt  contact  of  the  religion  of  the  Ea.st  with  the  power  of 
the  West.  It  is  as  if  Christianity  already  felt  its  European 
destiny  strong  within  it,  and,  by  a  sort  of  prophetic  anti- 
cipntioii,  gathered  it,s  «arly  energies  round  those  regions 
of  the  Holy  Land  which  were  most  European  and  least 
Asiatic. 

XTL  The  plain  of  Sharon  contracts  beyond  Dor, 
and  there  now  appears  rising  at  its  extremity  the  b*t  o» 
long  ridge  of  Carmel  closing  up  its  northern  horizon. 
Round  the  promontory  of  Carmel  runs  a  broad  beach, 
which,  uninterrupted  by  the  advance  of  tides,  must  always 
have  afforded  an  easy  outlet  for  the  Philistine  armies,  for 
the  kings  of  Egypt,  for  the  forces  of  the  Crusaders,  to  the 
bay  of  Accho  or  Acre.  This  bay  with  its  adjacent  plain, 
opening  between  Carmel  and  the  hills  of  Galilee,  and 
forming  the  embouchure,  so  to  speak,  of  the  great  plain  of 
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proviiKH',  the  city  which  he  had  called  by  the  naniO 
hiH  jinperiul  patron  ivas  still  coDtinued  as  the  seat  of 
the  Koman  governor,  for  the  same  reason  as  that  which 
induced  him  to  select  the  site — its  mnritinic  situation. 
From  that  sea-girt  city,  I'ontius  Pilata  came  yearly  across 
the  plain  of  S)iaron«  and  up  the  hills,  to  keep  iruard  oo 
the  Festivals  at  Jerusalem.  In  the  theatre,  built  by  his 
fatlier, — looking  out,  doubtless^  after  the  manner  of  all 
Greek  theiitres,  over  the  wide  expanse  of  sea, — Herod 
Agrippa  was  (struck  with  his  mortal  disease.' 

The  chief,  indeed  the  only  important  link  which  Ca>sare& 
possessea  with  Sacred  history,  is  that  which  is  at  once  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  of  its  being  the  seat  of  government 
^^^  Of  all  the  regions  of  Pulestine  tliere  is  none  which 
^c£lllC  ia  80  closely  connected  with  the  Apostolic  history  as 
iri^AiKMrtd.  this  tract  of  coast  between  Gaza  and  Acre,  and  ee- 
pecially  the  neigh bourliood  of  Cicsarea.  Afler  the 
first  few  years  or  months  of  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  the 
scene  of  their  labours  was  remoTicd  from  the  ancient  san(y 
tuarics  of  their  race  ''  in  Judaja  and  Sjimaria"  to  "  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  land."  Partly,  no  doubt,  the  half  Gentile 
cities  of  the  coast  were  more  secure  than  the  centres  of 
national  fanatici^^ui  in  the  intx^rior;  partly,  in  the  growing 
consciousness  of  the  greatness  of  their  mission,  these  vast 
Gentile  populations  had  for  them  an  increasing  attraction, 
powerful  enough  to  break  through  the  old  associations 
which  had  at  first  bound  tliem  to  the  scenes  of  their 
country's  past  history  and  of  their  Lord's  ministrations. 

PJiilip,  after  his  interview  with  the  Kthiopiau  pilgrim 
on  tlje  road  to  Gaza,  "was  found  at  Ashdod,  and  passing 
through  preached  in  all  the  cities  till  he  came  to  Ctesarea,*^ 
and  there  with  his  four  daughters  he  made  his  home/ 
Peter  "  came  down"  from  the  mountains  of  Snmana  "  to 
the  saints  which  dwelt  at  Lydda;  and  all  they  that  dwelt 
at  L^'dda  and  Saron  saw  him  and  tiu-ned  to  the  Lord ;" 
and  "  forasmuch  as  Lydda  was  nigh  to  Joppa,"^  he  "  aroee 
aud  went"  thence  to   comfort  the  disciples   mouining  for 
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the  loss  of  Dorcas  ;  and  there  "  he  tarried  many  days'*  with 
the  tanner,  Simon,  whose  '*  house  was  by  the  seaside."* 
On  the  flat  roof  of  that  house — overlooking  the  waves  of 
the  western  sea,  as  tht*y  dash  n^iinst  the  emerging  roeks 
of  the  shallow  and  narrow  harbour — the  vision  appeared 
which  opened  to  the  nations  far  beyond  the  horizon  of  that 
sea  "  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  of  Ueavon,"  and  which 
called  the  Apostle  to  make  Ibe  memorable  journey  along 
the  sandy  ridge  of  the  coast,  to  find  on  the  morrow  the 
fii*8t  Gentile  convert  in  the  Roman  g:irrison  at  Csesarea. 
And  lastly,  it  was  across  the  plain  of  Sliaron  to  Antipatria 
that  Paul  was  brought  under  cover  of  the  night;'  and  in 
the  castle  of  Cicsarca  were  spent  the  two  last  years  of  the 
Apostle  in  the  Holy  Land,  before  he  finally  left  the  East 
for  Rome  and  Spain. 

These  niovement-s  of  the  Apostles,  no  doubt,  are  con- 
nected only  by  the  slightest  thread  with  the  ground  over 
which  they  pass.  The  sight  of  the  places  throws  but  a 
very  faint  light  on  the  history  of  the  primitive  advance 
of  Christianity.  Yet  it  is  not  without  importance  to  see 
the  reason  why  they  so  turned  around  this  hitherto 
unknown  spot,  and  thus  to  trace  back  to  its  origin  the 
lirst  contact  of  the  religion  of  tho  Kost  with  the  power  of 
the  West.  It  is  as  if  Christianity  already  felt  its  European 
destiny  stiong  within  it,  and,  by  a  sort  of  prophetic  anti- 
cipation, gathered  Ha  early  energies  round  those  regions 
of  the  Holy  Land  which  wore  most  European  and  least 
Asiatic. 

ITT.  The  plain  of  Sharon  contracts  beyond  Dor,  j,^^^^^ 
and  there  now  appears  rising  at  its  extremity  the  b*t  or 
long  ridge  of  Carmel  closing  up  its  northern  horizon. 
Round  the  ])romontory  of  Carmel  runs  a  broad  beach, 
which,  unhitemipted  by  the  advance  of  tides,  must  always 
have  aftbrded  an  easy  outlet  for  the  Philistine  armies,  for 
the  kings  of  Eg)'pt,  for  the  forces  of  the  Crusaders,  to  the 
bay  of  Accho  or  Acre.  This  bay  with  its  adjacent  plain, 
opening  between  Carmel  and  the  hills  of  Galilee,  and 
forming  the  embouchure,  so  to  speak,  of  the  great  plain  of 
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provimo,  the  city  wliich  he  had  called  by  tho  name 
bis  iniijeria]  patron  was  kUU  continued  as  Uio  fleat  of 
the  Konian  governor,  for  tlie  same  reason  as  that  which 
induced  him  to  select  tho  site — its  maritime  situation. 
From  that  sea-girt  city,  Pontius  Pilate  came  yearly  acrou 
the  plain  of  Sharon,  and  up  the  hills,  to  keep  guard  on 
the  Festivals  at  Jerusalem.  In  the  theatre,  built  by  his 
father, — looking  out,  doubtless,  after  the  manner  of  all 
Greek  theatres,  over  tho  wide  expanse  of  sea, — Herod 
AgTippn  WHS  struck  with  his  mortid  disease.' 

The  chief,  indeed  the  only  important  link  which  Cscsarea 
possesses  with  Sacred  history,  is  that  which  is  at  once  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  of  its  being  the  scat  of  government 
^^^^  Of  all  the  regions  of  Palestine  there  is  none  which 
At  UtfM  is  so  closely  connected  with  tlie  Apostolic  history  as 
wiitAp-u..  this  tract  of  coast  between  Gaza  and  Acre,  and  e»- 
'^  pecially  tlm  neighhourhood  of  Ciesarea..  After  the 
first  few  years  or  months  of  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  the 
scene  of  their  labours  was  remove<l  from  the  ancient  sano- 
tuai'ies  of  their  race  "  in  Judica  and  Samaria"  to  "  the  utter- 
most parLs  of  the  btnd."  Partly,  no  doubt,  the  half  Gentile 
cities  of  the  coast  were  more  secure  than  the  centres  of 
national  fanaticism  in  the  interior ;  partly,  in  tho  growing 
consciousness  of  the  greatness  of  their  mission,  these  vast 
Gentile  populations  had  for  them  an  increasing  attraction, 
powerful  enough  to  break  through  the  old  as.sooiations 
which  had  at  first  bound  them  to  the  scenes  of  their 
country's  past  history  and  of  their  Lord's  ministrations. 

Philip,  Jifter  his  inteniew  with  tho  Ktliiopian  pilgrim 
on  the  road  to  Gazti,  "  was  found  at  Ashdod,  and  }>assinz 
through  preached  in  all  the  cities  till  he  came  to  Ctesarea,'^ 
and  there  with  bis  four  daughters  he  made  his  home." 
Peter  •*  came  down"  from  the  mountains  of  Samaria  "  to 
the  saints  which  dwelt  at  Lydda;  and  all  they  tliat  dwelt 
at  Lydda  and  Saron  saw  him  and  tiu-ned  to  the  Lord :" 
and  "  forasmuch  as  Lydda  was  nigh  to  Joppa,"*  he  **  arose 
and  went"  thence  to  comfort  the  disciples   mourning  tot 
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th6  loss  of  Dorcaa  ;  and  there  *'  he  tarried  many  daytT  with 
Die  titiiner,  Simon,  wliose  "  house  was  by  the  seaaide."' 
On  the  flat  roof  of  that  house — overlooking  the  waves  of 
the  western  sea,  as  they  diish  against  the  emerging  rocka 
of  the  shallow  and  narrow  harbour — ^thc  vision  appeared 
which  opened  to  the  mitions  far  beyond  the  horizon  of  that 
eea  "  the  gates  of  tho  kingdom  of  ifeaven,"  and  which 
called  the  Apostle  to  make  tho  memorable  journey  along 
the  sandy  ridge  of  the  coast,  to  find  on  t!ie  morrow  the 
first  Gentile  convert  in  the  Roman  garrison  at  Oiesarea. 
And  lastly,  it  was  across  the  plain  of  Sharon  to  Antipatrls 
that  Paul  was  brought  under  corer  of  the  night;'  and  in 
the  castle  of  Cnesarca  were  spent  the  two  last  years  of  the 
Apostle  in  the  Holy  Land,  before  he  finally  left  the  East 
for  Rome  and  Spain. 

Those  movements  of  the  Apostles,  no  doubt,  arc  con- 
nected only  by  the  slightest  thread  with  the  ground  over 
which  they  pass.  The  sight  of  the  places  throws  but  a 
very  faint  light  on  the  history  of  the  primitive  advance 
of  Christianity.  Yet  it  is  not  without  importance  to  see 
the  reason  why  they  so  turned  around  this  hitherto 
unknown  spot,  and  thus  to  trace  back  to  ils  origin  the 
first  contact  of  the  religion  of  tho  East  with  tho  power  of 
the  West.  It  is  as  if  Christianity  already  felt  its  European 
destiny  strong  within  it,  and,  by  a  sort  of  prophetic  anti- 
cipiition,  gathered  it-s  early  energies  round  those  regions 
of  the  Holy  Land  which  were  most  European  and  lea8t 
Asiatic. 

III.  The  plain  of  Sharon  contract*?  beyond  Dor,  ^^^^^^ 
and  there  now  appears  rising  at  ita  extremity  tho  bat  oi 
long  ridge  of  Carmel  closing  up  ita  northern  horizon. 
Round  the  promontory  of  Carmel  runs  a  bi-oad  beach, 
which,  uninterrupted  by  the  advance  of  tides,  must  always 
have  afforded  an  easy  outlet  for  the  Philistine  armies,  for 
the  kings  of  Eg^-ptj  for  the  forces  of  the  Crusaders,  to  the 
bay  of  Accho  or  Acre.  This  bay  with  its  adjacent  plain, 
opening  between  Carmel  and  the  hills  of  Galilee,  and 
forming  the  ombouchuro,  so  to  speak,  of  tho  groat  pUln  of 

^  AatM\x.4S;X.^    Son  Koto  A.  p.  MS.  "  i^itixzJU.  31,  3SL 
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province,  the  city  which  he  had  called  by  the  nonie 
his  imperial  patron  was  still  continued  aa  tho  scat  of 
the  Roman  governor,  for  the  same  reason  as  that  which 
induced  him  to  select  the  site — its  maritime  Fitunlion. 
From  that  sea-girt  city,  Pontius  Pilate  came  yearly  acroM 
tho  plain  of  Sharon,  and  up  the  hills,  to  keep  guard  on 
the  Festivals  at  Jerusalem.  Tn  tlie  theatre,  huilt  by  hi« 
fjitlier, — looking  out,  doubtless,  alter  (he  manner  <if  all 
Greek  theatres,  over  the  wide  expanse  of  sen, — Herod 
•Agrippa  waH  ntnick  with  his  mortal  disease.' 

The  diief,  indeed  the  only  important  link  which  Csesarea 
possesses  with  Sacred  history,  is  that  whicji  is  at  once  ex- 
plained  by  the  fact  of  its  being  tlie  seat  of  govcnuiicnt 
ommcMwi  ^^^  *^"  *^''  ■'*^K'^"'='  of  Palestine  tliere  is  none  which 
«f  *Jj|^  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  Apostolic  history  aa 
.iUAiHirto-  this  tract  of  coast  between  Gaza  and  Acre,  and  es- 
'^'  pccially  the  neighbourhood  of  Cocsarca.  After  the 
first  few  years  or  months  of  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  the 
scene  of  their  labonre  was  removed  from  (he  ancient  sano- 
tuaries  of  their  race  "  in  Jiidiva  and  S;imaria"  to  *'  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  land."  Partly,  no  doubt,  the  half  GcntU© 
cities  of  the  cojist  were  more  secure  than  the  centres  of 
national  fuuuiici^m  in  the  ijiterior;  partly,  in  the  growing 
consciousness  of  the  greatness  of  their  mission,  these  vast 
Gentile  populations  had  for  lliem  an  increasing  attraction, 
powerful  tmough  to  break  through  the  old  associations 
whicli  had  at  lii*st  bound  them  to  the  scenes  of  their 
country's  past  history  and  of  their  Lord's  ministrations. 

Philip,  after  his  interview  with  the  Ethiopian  pilgrim 
on  the  road  to  Gaza,  "  was  found  at  Ashdod,  and  passing 
Uirough  preached  in  all  the  cities  till  he  came  to  Caesarea,'** 
and  there  with  his  four  daughters  he  made  his  home.' 
Peter  " came  down'  from  the  mountains  of  Samaria  "  to 
the  saints  which  dwelt  at  Lydda ;  and  all  they  that  dwelt 
at  Lydda  and  Saron  saw  him  and  tTimed  to  the  Lord  :" 
and  "  forasmuch  as  Lydda  was  nigh  to  Joppa,"*  he  "  arose 
and  went"  thence  to   comfort  the  disciples   mourning  for 
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tJie  loss  of  Doroas  ;  and  there  "  he  tarried  maoy  days"  with 
the  tanner,  Simon,  wliose  "  house  was  by  the  seiwide."* 
On  the  flat  roof  of  that  house — overlooking  the  waves  of 
the  western  sea,  as  they  dash  against  the  emerging  roeUfi 
of  the  shallow  and  narrow  harbour — the  vision  appeared 
which  opened  to  tlie  nations  far  beyond  the  horizon  of  that 
sea  "  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,"  and  which 
called  the  Apostle  to  make  the  memorable  journey  along 
the  sandy  ridge  of  the  coast,  to  find  on  the  morrow  the 
first  Gentile  convert  in  the  llomaa  garrison  at  Casarea. 
And  lastly,  it  was  across  the  plain  of  Sharon  to  Antipatris 
that  Paul  was  brought  nndor  cover  of  the  night;*  and  in 
the  castle  of  Cjcsarea  were  spent  the  two  last  years  of  the 
Apostle  in  the  Holy  Land,  before  he  finally  left  the  East 
for  Rome  and  Spain. 

These  movements  of  the  Apostles,  no  doubt,  are  con- 
nected only  by  the  slightest  thread  with  the  ground  over 
which  they  pass.  The  sight  of  the  places  throws  but  a 
very  faint  light  on  the  history  of  the  primitive  advance 
of  Christianity.  Yet  it  is  not  without  importance  to  see 
the  reason  why  thoy  so  turned  around  this  hitherto 
unknown  spot,  and  thus  to  ti-ace  back  to  its  origin  the 
first  contact  of  the  religion  of  the  East  ^vith  the  power  of 
the  West.  It  is  as  if  Christianity  already  felt  its  European 
desliny  .strong  within  it,  and,  by  a  sort  of  prophetic  anti- 
cipntion,  gathered  its  early  energies  round  those  regions 
of  the  Holy  Land  which  were  most  European  and  least 
Asiatic. 

ITT.  Tlie  plain  of  Sharon  coutracta  heyond  Dor, 
and  there  now  appears  rising  at  its  extremity  the  »*»  <>» 
long  ridge  of  Canuel  closing  up  its  northern  horizon. 
Round  the  promontory  of  Carmel  runs  a  broad  beach, 
which,  uninterrupted  by  the  advance  of  tides,  must  always 
have  afforded  an  easy  outlet  for  the  PhilLitine  armies,  for 
the  kings  of  Egypt,  for  the  forces  of  the  Crusaders,  to  the 
bay  of  Accho  or  Acre.  This  bay  with  its  adjacent  plain, 
opening  between  Carmel  and  the  hills  of  Galilee,  and 
forming  the  embouchure,  so  to  speak,  of  the  great  plain  of 
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Esdraelon,  may  be  regarded  in  some  respects  as  a.  con- 
tintmtiou  of  the  uinritiine  tract  which  we  have  been  hitherto 
following.  There  is  still  the  same  tract  of  white  siind-hilU, 
through  wliich  the  two  short  Btrouras  of  the  Kishou  and 
the  Belus  fall  into  the  sea ;  and  beyond,  a  rich  soil,  perhaps 
the  best  cultivated  imd  producing  the  most  luxuriant  crops, 
both  of  corn  and  weedy,  of  any  in  Palestine.  On  Uie 
south  of  tlie  plain  rises  the  loiijj;  ridge  of  Carmel,  its 
western  end  crowned  by  the  French  convent ;  on  tlie 
north,  the  bluff  promontory  of  the  Ladder  of  the  Tyrians, 
the  modem  lUs  Nakhora,  differs  from  Carmel  in  thai 
it  leaves  no  beach  between  itself  and  the  sea,  and  thus  by 
cutting  off  :dl  coniinnnication  round  its  base,  acta  as  the 
natural  bttrrier  between  the  Bay  of  Acre  and  the  maritime 
plain  to  the  north — in  other  words,  between  Palestine  and 
Phoenicia.  Acre,  thereforcj  is  the  northeminost  city  of  the 
Holy  Lnnd,  on  the  western  coast ;  and  gatliers  round  it 
wh*itever  interest  attaches  to  tliis  corner  of  the  country. 
Aa  hi  the  case  of  Ciesarea,  and  for  a  similar  reason,  that 
interest  is  of  a  recent  date,  and  thus,  reversing  the 
fate  of  all  the  other  cities  of  Palestine,  has  grown  and 
not  decayed  witli  the  lapse  of  years.  It  ia  indeed  of 
far  older  origin  than  Csesarca,  being  one  of  the  Ca- 
naanidsh  settlements,  from  which  the  Israelites  had 
been  unable  to  expel  the  old  inhabitants;'  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  tenacity  with  which  a  Semitic 
name  has  outlived  the  foreign  appellation  impressed  upon 
it.  Ptoleraais — the  title  wliich  it  horo  for  the  man}"^  cen- 
turies of  Greek  and  Roman  sway— dropped  off  the  moment 
that  sway  was  broken,  and  in  the  modem  name  of  Acre, 
the  ancient  Accho,'  derived  from  the  "  heated  sandy" 
tract  on  which  the  town  was  built,  re-asserted  its  right*. 
But  with  the  single  exception  of  St.  Paul's  landing  there 
when  he  commenced  his  last  land  journey  to  Jerusalem,*  it 
has  no  connection  with  the  course  of  the  Sacred 
History.  Asher  was  tlie  tribe  to  whose  lot  tlie 
rich  plain  of  Acre  fell — he  "  dipped  his  foot  in  oil ;"  his 
"  bread  was  fat,  and  he  yielded  royal  dainties."*    But  lie 
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dwelt  among  the  Canajinites ;  he  could  not  drire  out  the 
inhabitants  of  Accho  or  of  Aclizib ;  he  gave  no  jndpe  or 
m  waiTior  to  Israel.  One  name  only  of  the  tribe  of  Aslier 
,  shines  out  of  the  general  obscurity — tlio  aged  widow,'  who 
in  llie  very  close  of  tiie  Jewish  history  "  departed  not  fror' 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  but  sci"ved   God  with  prayers 

tond  fastings  night  and  day."  With  this  one  exception,  the 
contemptuous  allusion  in  the  Sung  of  UeborHb  sums  up 
the  whole  history  of  Asher — when  in  the  great  gathering 

fof  the   tribes   against    Sisera,   "  Asher   continued    on  the 
eca-shore   and  abode   in    his   '  creeks.' "     So  insignificant 
1f«8  the  tribe  to  which  was  assigned   the  fortress  which 
Napoleon   called   the   key  of  Palestine  ;  so  slight  is  the 
oidy  allusion,  tlie  oidy  word  that  the   OUl   Tcshiment  con- 
tains for  that  dwep  indiMitation  of  the  ooiist,  which  to  our 
eyes  foi-ms  so  remarkable  a  featme  in  the  map  of  Palestine. 
a  feature  in  the  nomenclature  of  which  the  languages  of 
the  West  are  so  prolific.     Thitlier,  however,  as  to  a 
_  natuml  and  faniiLiar  haven,  tlie  European  naviga- 
P  tors  of  a  later  time  eagerly  came.    Bad  as  the  Inirbour  waa 
yet  the  more  fact  of  a  recess  in  that  long  coiist  invited 
_   tlicm  -f  and  Caipha,  at  the  opposite  corner  of  the  bay  under 
I  the  shelter  of  Mount  Gannel,  served  as  a  roadstead.     Aud 
wlien,  as  in   later  times,  foreign   rice   became   the  staple 
food   of   tlie   country,  the  importance  of  Acre,  the  only 
avenue   by  which   it  could   regularly   enter,   was   carried 
to   the  highest  |)itch.     "  The  lord   of  Acre  may,  if  it  so 

•  please  him,  cause  a  famine  to  he  felt  even  over  all 
Syria.  The  possession  of  Acre  extended  the  iniluenee 
of  the  famous  Djezzar  Pacha  even  to  Jerusalem."^     The 

»  peculiarity  therefore  of  tlie  story  of  Acre  lies  in  lU 
many  sieges — by  Baldwin,  by  SaJadin,  by  Richard,  b) 
Khalil,  by  Nnpolecm,  by  Ibrahim  Pa<'h:v,  and  by  Sir 
Robert  Slopford.  From  all  these  circumstances  it  h^y  in 
■  modern  times,  actjuired  a  peculiar  distinction  amongst  the 
cities  of  Palestine ;  bearing  the  same  relation  to  tlie 
AVestern  world  of  modern  history  that  Ciesarua  did  to 
tlie  Western  world  of  ancient  history.     But  the  singular 


*  **  AnoA,  tlio  daugbtor  of  Fliaauel, 
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fate  which  it  enjoyed  at  the  close  of  the  Crusades  giret 
it  an  interest  which  ought  uever  to  be  forgotten  by  thoso 
who  in  the  short  space  of  an  hour's  walk  can  pass  roand 
its  broken  walls.  Within  that  narrow  c^ircuit^ — betweeii 
the  Saracen  armies  on  one  sitle,  Mid  the  roar  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  other — were  cooped  up  the 
remnant  of  the  Crufiading  armiea,  after  they  had  been 
driven  from  every  other  jiart  of  Palestine.  Within  that 
circuit  "tlie  kings  of  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus,  of  the  house 
of  Lusignan ;  the  princes  of  Antioch  ;  the  counts  of  Trii>oU 
and  Sidon ;  the  grout  masters  of  the  Ilospital.  the  Temple, 
and  the  Teutonic  Orders ;  the  Republics  of  Venice,  Qenoo, 
and  Pisa ;  the  Pope's  le,q::ite ;  the  Kings  of  Franre  and 
England,  assumed  an  independent  command.  Sevimteen 
tribunals  exercised  the  power  of  life  and  death.**'  All  the 
eyes  of  Europe  were  tlien  fixed  on  that  spot,  even  more 
tinin  of  late  on  the  besieged  and  besiegers  of  Sebostopol. 
Acre  contained  in  itself  a  complete  miniature  of  feudal 
Europe  and-Iifitin  Christendom. 

IV.  With  the  northern  extremity  of  the  plain  of 
Acre,  the  coast  of  the  Holy  Land  is  naturally  ter- 
minated by  the  promontories  of  the  Tynan  Ladder  (Rfls-en- 
Nakhora)  and  the  White  Capo  (RiU-el-Abiad)  ;  the  first  d^ 
riving  its  name  from  the  fact  th.^t  it  was  the  entrance  into 
the  Phoenician  territoryj  the  latter  from  its  wliite  rocks.* 

But  though  thus  separated  both  historically  and  geo- 
graphically from  Palestine,  the  plain  of  Phoenicia  in  all 
essential  features  furnishes  so  natural  a  continuation  of 
the  maritime  plain  of  Judaea  and  Samaria,  that  it  ^vill  be 
best  considered  here.  The  double  tract— of  sand  along  the 
shore,  of  cultivated  land  under  the  hills, — still  continues 
The  towns,  too,  resemble  in  their  situation  all  those  which 
we  have  hitherto  noticed  along  the  coast;  standing  out 
on  rocky  promontories,  with  very  small  harbours,  natural 
or  artificial.  If  there  were  any  difference  t«  be  observed 
which  might  in  any  degree  account  for  the  far  greater 
celebrity    obtained    by    these    cities  in    commerce    and 

YMa,  L  34T,)  to  Ox  that  uamo  exolu* 
fliTetj  oa  tb«  WtiJte  Oupo^  simply  tmn  itti 
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navigation,  it  would  bo  that  the  promontories  of  Tyre, 

H  Sidon,  and  Beyrout  project  further,  and  thus  form  some- 

f  thing  more  of  a  protection,  or  of  a  sea-girt  situation,  than 

these  of  AscaloHj  Jud'n,  Dor,  or  iVcre.     Perhaps,  also,  the 

groves  and  gardens  which  surround  the  ports  from  which 

those  promontories  start,  are,  especially  at   Beyrout   and 

SidoQ,  more  extensive  and  luxuriant  even  than   those  at 

JalTa.     Tliis  long  line  of  coast,  then,  from  tlie  White  CajMS 

far  up  to  Arvad — :i  length  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  of 

Pale.stjjie  from  Dau  to  ISeersheba — is  tlie  famous  country, 

^  Becond  only  to  Palestine  itscU'  in  its  effect  on  the  ancient 

y  world,  caJled  by  the  Hebrews,  partly  perhaps  in  allusion 

to   its   level    plain,    "  Canaan,'^   or    "  the    Lowland,"   tlie 

I  more  remarkable  for  its  situation  under  the  highlands  of 
Lebanon;  called  by  the  Greeks  Pu(EMC1A.  or  the  "Land 
of  Pahns,"  from  the  palm-groves  which  appear  indeed 
at  iutervals  all  along  the  western  coast,  but  here  more 
than  elsewhere.' 

So  completely  was  the  line  of  demarcation  observed, 
which  the  Tyrian  promontories  iuterposed  be-  niKbtivi.. 
■  tweea  Phoenicia  and  Palestine,  that  their  his-  ^'''i^yj^ 
tories  hardly  touch.  Their  relations  were  "^'' 
always  peaceful:  Solomon  traded  with  Hiram;  Ahab 
married  the  daughter  of  Ethbaal  ;*  but  the  incessant 
wars,  which  l>ronght  the  Assyrians  from  the  north,  and 
the  Philistines  fi-om  the  south,  into  the  heart  of  Jutla^, 
never  produced  any  contact  with  the  great  commercial 
states  of  this  secluded  tract.  Not  till  the  very  last  days 
of  the  Jewish  monarchy  do  we  find  any  invii^ion  of 
Jewish  territory  by  the  Phoenician  kings.  Jaffa  and 
Dor,  with  their  rich  tract  of  ufljaocnt  corn-land,  were 
then  wrenched  from  the  tribe  of  Dun  and  added  to  llie 
Sidonian  territory,*  and  from  that  time  the  southoin 
boundary  of  Phceuicia  was  extended  indefinitely  along 
the  coast  to  one  or  both  of  those  two  cities. 

*  Tlii*  in  muro  likclv  Ihnr)  t1ii<  r1i*rivn'  Tvre,  Slilon.nnd  Arrad,   (See  Kenrick'l 

tinn   finegesictl    by    Mr.  Kciirick   tii  lii<  I'liu-nitia,  p.  35,) 

Mts  wurk  on  rhoinidii  (p.  CS|.  rrrjin  titc  '  1  Kinj^  xri.  31. 

"  bajr  "  colour  of  the  miiBl<itiitiL%  fsfi^-  *  Scv  Note  C.  p.  ?45. 
dolly  u  Uw  p«lm  was  iho  cniblciu  of 
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Two  exceptions,  proving  the  rule,  introduce  higher 
Tiijiona  into  this  primeval  region  of  commerce  and  of  let- 
ters. Overlooking  the  shore,  whence  Grecian  fable 
imiLgined  that  Kuropa  had  taken  flight ;  seated  utofl  od 
the  top  and  side  of  ooe  of  llie  hills,  ihe  long  line  of 

loiMu  which  skirts  the  plain  of  Phoenicia  ;  conspicuous 
•^^  from  far  by  the  white  domes  of  its  many  tombs 
of  MuBsuluian  nainta  is  the  modern  village  of  Surafend, 
the  ancient  Sarepta.  Over  those  hills,  in  the  great 
famine  v/hich  fell  alike  on  both  Palestine  and  Pha-nicia, 
came  the  great  I.sraelilo  Prophet  into  the  territory  of 
the  heathen  Tyriaus,  aud  partook  of  the  hospitality  of 
the  widowed  mother,  A  curioua  distortion  of  the  story 
still  lingers  in  the  Mussulman  traditions  of  the  neigh- 
bonrliood.  Olo.se  on  the  sea-shore  stands  one  of  these 
Bepnichral  chapels  dedicated  to  '' E!-Khudr,"  ihe  Mo- 
haniedan  representative  of  Elijah.  There  is  no  tomb 
inside,  only  hangings  before  n  recess.  This  variation 
from  the  usual  type  of  Mussulman  sepulchres  is  '*  be- 
cause El-Khiidr  is  not  yet  dead  ;  he  flies  round  and 
round  ihc  world,  and  those  chapels  are  built  wherever 
he  ha.s  appeared.  Ever}'  Thursday  night  and  Friday 
morning  there  is  a  light  so  strong  within  the  chapel  that 
none  can  enter."' 

Long  aflerwariis,  another  Syro-Pbcenician  woman  wel- 
comed the  approach  of  a  greater  Prophet  in  the  same 
neigbbonrhood.     We  know  not  the  spot.     Mi-difeval  tra- 

cmrwu  <iitio»  points  to  the  ancient  reservoir  south  of 
'^^  Tyre,  called  "Ihc  bead  of  Ihe  spring"— "R5a 
ol-Ain."  He  rested,  it  was  said,  on  a  large  rock, 
and  sent  Peter  and  John  to  bring  him  some  water 
thence,  which  he  drank,  and  blessed  the  beautiful  spot 
whence  it  came.'  At  any  rate  ?omewbere  within  (he 
Tyrian  border  the  Lord's  feet  trod  on  Gentile  ground. 
80  far  as  we  know,  for  the  first  and  only  time,  sine© 
Joseph  "  took  Ihe  young  child  "  hack  from  Egypt    And 


1  So  wo  were  loW  by  the  iirnsnnt*  on 
lliBsfMit.  For  i)iQ  lL-t>piid  til  ICl-Kliiidr, 
^  Jel«i^-tlln,  I3i;  Schwan,  129,446. 


"  MouodcTillc  (Kiirijr  TmYdlers.  pp. 
14t,ua),  I^ioc*s(ActaSu)Ctonini,  Mwi, 
rol.  ii.) 
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onwards  He  went  "  through  Sidon,"'  and  crossed  the 
hif^b  Lebanon  range  on  Hi3  return  to  Ills  usual  haunts. 
Bat  the  very  rarity  of  Ibia  intercourse  with  Palestine 
may  justify  a  few  words  on  the  connection  which  bound 
so  closely  topjether  the  plain  of  PhcRnicia  and 
the  fortunes  of  its  own  inhabitants.  First,  its 
sea-board,  with  such  little  harbours  as  its  headlands 
furnish,  naturally  made  it  the  earliest  outlet  of  Asiatic 
enterprise.  From  this  coast  the  inhabitants  of  that  old 
continent  must  have  made  their  discoveries  ;  and  for  the 
first  beginnings  of  such  voyages,  as  iu  the  analogous  case 
of  Greece,  the  snmllncss  of  the  ports  was  not  a  sufficient 
objection.  No  one  who  has  seen  Munychia  andPhalerum 
need  be  surprised  at  the  narrow  space  of  the  havens  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  Secondly,  there  was  the  pro-  ^^^ 
tection  of  the  vast  range  of  Lebanon.  This  at 
once  gave  to  the  northern  coast  of  Phoenicia  a  secuHty 
which  the  southern  coast  of  Pbilistiahas  never  enjoyed. 
The  Bedouin  tribes,  no  doubt,  occasionally  cross  the 
Tyrian  Ladder  or  the  Galilean  hills  into  Phoenicia,  but 
their  incursions  must  be  very  rare  compared  with  those 
to  which  Philistia  has  been  subject  in  early  times  from 
the  moutitaiueers  of  Judsea,  iu  later  times  from  the 
Arabs  of  the  Sinaitic  Desert  l*hirdly,  the  rauges 
of  Ix^banon  send  across  the  narrow  strip  of 
Phcetiicia  streams  of  a  size  and  depth  wholly  unknown 
to  Palestine.  The  Leontes,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  the 
four  rivers  of  the  Lebanon,  though  not  equal  in  its  effect,  on 
(he  country  which  it  waters  to  the  other  three,  is  yet  the 
largest  river  in  Syria,  the  largest  river  which  the  traveller 
from  Ejrypt  will  have  seen  since  he  left  the  Nile.  And 
(he more  noiiheru  rivers,  the  "  pleasant Bostrenus  " — the 
modern  Auly,  hard  by  Sidon  ;  the  clear  Lycus — Uiver 
of  the  Wolf  or  Dog,*  the  romantic  rivers  of  the  Adonis 
and  Kadi^ha* — are  amongst  *'  the  streams  from*  Lebanon," 


'*  Stti  :SxS£roi  in  B.  »nJ  D.  (Mark 
*  A  UkeocM  to  it  is  foaod  in  ft  hofv 


friksnifnl  of  rain  at  the  riTcr*t  month. 
(Kilter,  Iv.  510 ) 

•  ■•  Kadisha."    iha  "  Holy    Stniam." 
8MCh.XIL     'Song^of&oJumun  iv.  13. 
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which  roast  alvajrs  haro  kept  Phoeaicia  Tre^b  and  fer- 
tile. 

If  from  the  coaatry  gcnerailr  we  torn  to  its  iDor«  cele- 
brated cities,  there  arc  several  marked  characierisiics 

wliirb  belong;  to  all  of  them,  aod  which  disiiupiibh  ihetn 
from  the  cities  of  the  souibern  plain.  Fir»i,  though  none 
of  thorn  possess  harbonrs  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
word,  Ihey  have  all  certain  approximations  to  il.  Tyre 
and  Arvad  stood  on  islands;  and  Sidon.  Bi^rylus 
(Bcirfit),  and  Tripolis  (Tambulus)  on  promontories, 
with  a  chain  of  i.slcts  in  front  or  at  their  side.  These 
islands  served  in  ancient  times,  and  miglit  to  a  still  greater 
Tmawi  degree  serve  in  modern  times,  for  a  protection 
■fdoo.  I'j.Qjjj  ^^^^  storms  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
moflern  town  has  vt-ry  much  shrunk  within  its  ancient 
limits.  Not  only  has  the  town  ou  the  mainland  disap- 
peared, hut  a  large  part  of  the  island — that  is,  what  was 
the  island  before  Alexander  joined  it  to  the  shore  by 
the  present  long  sandy  isthmus — lies  bare  and  uninlmb- 
iled  ;  fragments  of  columns  tangled  togeliier  in  the 
waves;  large  fragments,  too,  of  xuasonry  of  llie  walls  of 
the  old  port ;  huge  walls  of  an  ancient  castle,  niul  also  of 
the  old  cathedral.'  lu  this  last  lie,  far  away  from  Hohcn- 
slauftVn  or  Salzburg,  the  bones  of  the  great  Knijteror 
Frederic  Barbaroasa,  brought  thither  after  the  long 
funeral  proecssiou  whieh  passe<l  down  the  coast  from 
Tarsus  to  Tyre,  to  lay  his  remains  beside  the  dust  of  a 
yet  greater  man — Origen.  On  this  rugged  rock  {(sur) 
the  earliest  sanctuary  of  Tyre,  as  of  her  own  colouj^  of 
Gados,  was  reared  ;  and  from  it  was  derived  the  name 
ii«B>or  ol"  ^'^1  or.  according  to  its  ancient  Hebrew 
"^  and  modern  Arabic  name,  Tznr,  and  Stir — 
which,  in  all  |>robability,  led  the  Greeks  to  transfer  the 
appellation  of  this,  their  first  acquaintance,  to  the  whole 
land  of  SvutA.  It  is  possible  that  the  junction  of  the 
island  of  Tyre  to  the  mainland,  effected  by  Alexander's 
molOt  snggcsted   to   him  the   formation  of  the   double 


Uk  lotugnpfaf  of  ancient  Tj-ns  m  Blltor.  Lebanon,  pp.  334 — 338. 
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liarbour  of  Alexandria,  by  uniting  to  the  mainland  the 
island  of  Pharos.  It  is  said  that  the  junction  of  the 
island  of  Kuad,  or  Arva<l,  to  the  mainland  by  like 
means,  would  render  that  ancient  seaport  the  most 
avaiUihlt;  harbour  in  Syria. 

ScL'outlly,  BoirQt,  Tripoli,  and  especially  Type  and 
Bidon.  enjoy  the  advantage  of  peculiarly  fertile  li-acts 
immeiliately  adjoining.  The  gardens  of  Sidon  are  con- 
spicuous even  from  a  distance.  The  |>lain  of  Tyre,  wllb 
Ifae  copious  springsofRas  el-ain,  has  always  been  famous 
as  one  of  the  richest  districts  of  the  Turki.sh  Empire. 

Thirdly,  there  were  atttiched  to  some  of  them  special 
natural  productions  of  value.  The  purple  shell-fish,  on 
tbeir  rocky  protnonlories, — said  still  to  be  found  •n.ei.ann* 
at  TantQrah,  — furiii.<hed  the  Phcouician  raer-  ^'^'^ 
chants  one  of  theirchief  articles  of  trade.  Sidon  derivca 
its  name  from  Uic  convenience  ofiis  projecting  point  for 
the  first  sea-fishermeu  to  "catch''  the  "fish  "'of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  even,  the  rock  of  Tyre  still  answers 
the  same  purpose.  Amonj^st  all  these  cities,  it  is  on 
Tyre  that  the  attention  of  tlie  Biblical  student  is  chiefly 
fixed.  lis  main  features  can  still  be  distinguished  and 
illustrated  by  the  situation  of  kindred  cities  elsewhere. 
The  massive  remain?-  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Arvad,  nearly 
surrounding  the  island  of  the  modern  Ruad,  give  some 
notion  of  the  defences  of  Tyre.  The  limited  size  of  the 
island  led  both  InTyre  and  Arvad  toanarrangemeut  which 
must  have  rendered  them  a  striking  exception  to  most 
Oriental,  and  to  most  ancient  cities.  For  (he  sake  of 
economising  the  narrow  space,  the  "houses  of  both  were 
built  up,  fearless  of  earthquakes,  to  the  height  of  many 
Blores,  recalling,  says  Strabo,  the  aspuct  of  the  gigantic 
mansions  of  the  Augustan  Rome.  With  this  loft}*  ma.ss  of 
edifices  toweriug  on  its  sea-girt  rock,  Tyre  might  well  bo 
thought  a  fit  type  of  the  ancient  Queen  of  Commerce  ;  and 
the  prophet  naturally  spoke  of  her  as  a  floating  palace  ; 


'  Kcnrick'»  Pfxenida,  pp.  47.  5«. 
Stnbo.    This  has  beeu  well  caught  bj  Macaulk^,  UUt.  of  £ng.  voL  *• 
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as  a  ship  moored  by  the  long  strand ;'  "in  the  midst  of 
tbc  seas,"  witU  her  "  masts  of  cedar,"  her  "  sails  of  One 
linen,  blueand  purple,"  her  '* mariners,  rowers, and  pilots." 
D<«]i»tkia  There  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  this  whole 
df n.^.iieu.  ^>0^^^l  jg  specially  remarkable.     "A  luournful  ond 

Bolitary  silence  now  prevails  along  the  shore  which  once 
resounded  with  the  worlds  debate."  This  sentence,  wilh 
which  Gibbon  .solemnly  doses  Ins  chapter  on  the  Crusades, 
well  sums  up  the  ;reiiuml  impression  still  lefl  by  the  six 
days'  ride  from  Beyrout  to  Ascalon ;  and  it  is  no  matter  of 
surprise  that  in  this  impression  travellers  have  folt  a  res- 
ponse to  the  strains  in  which  Isaiah  and  Ezckiol  foretold 
the  desolation  of  Tyro  and  Sidon.  In  one  sense,  and  that 
the  highest,  this  feeling  is  just.  The  Phoenician  X'**^^^ 
which  the  projihets  deutmnced  has  entirely  i>erished ;  even 
whilst  *'  the  world's  debate"  of  the  middle  ages  gave  a 
new  animation  to  these  shores,  the  brilliant  Tyro  of 
Alexander  and  Barbarossa  had  no  real  connection  with 
the  Tyre  of  Hiraui;  and  perhaps  no  greater  stretch 
of  imagination  in  ancient  history  is  required  than  to 
conceive  how  the  two  small  towns  of  Tyre  and  SidoD, 
OS  they  now  exist,  could  have  been  the  parent  cities  of 
Cartilage  and  Cadiz,  the  traders  with  Spain  and  Britain, 
the  wonders  of  the  East  for  luxury  and  magnificence. 
So  total  a  destruction,  for  all  political  purposes,  of  the  two 
great  commercial  states  of  the  ancient  world  has  been 
frequently  held  ujt  to  commercial  states  in  the  modern 
world,  as  showing  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  ])urely 
mercantile  greatness  is  held ;  and  in  this  respect  the 
prophecies  of  tbo  Hebrew  seers*  were  a  real  revelation  of 
the  coming  fortunes  of  the  world,  the  more  remark.loio 
because  experience  had  not  yet  justified  such  a  result. 
But  to  narrow  the  scope  of  these  sublime  visions  to  the 
actual  buildings  and  sites  of  the  cities  is  as  unwarranted  by 
facts  as  it  is  mistaken  in  idea.  Sidon  has  probably  never 
ceased  to  be  a  populous,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  flourishing 
town ;  small^  indeed,  as  compared  with  its  ancient 
grandeur,  but  never  desolate,  or  without  some  portion  of 

'  Vor  tbo  elaborate  repreiaDtaticD  of  Tvn  la  a  ihlp,  mo  Euldol  xxiU.  3— }8 
(Kfei  rldt,  pp.  183,  348.)  *  Jm.  xxtu.  1,  1&:  Rrak.  XXTL— xxrifL 
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its  old  trjilHc ;  and  still  encompassed  round  and  round 
wirii  the  lines  ol"  \U  red  silk  uuinufacUu'c.  Tyre  may 
Ii«rliai>s  have  been  in  a  state  of  ruin  shortly  after  the 
Chaldean,  and  subsequently,  after  the  Greek  conquest 
of  Syria.  But  it  has  been  always  speedily  rebuilt; 
and  the  niagniticent  columns  wUich  strew  its  shores  and 
its  streeiji  at  the  present  day,  attest  its  splendour 
during  a  long  portion  of  its  existence — through  tlie  period 
not  only  of  its  ancient,  but  of  its  mediseval,  history. 
After  the  termiimtiou  of  the  Crusades,  it  still  remained 
a  seat  of  European  factories ;  and,  though  confined  mthin 
■  a  very  small  part  of  the  ancient  city,  it  is  still  a 
IhrivinfT  and  well  inhabited  village, 'with  a  considerable 
trafHc  of  millstones,  conveyed  from  Hormon  in  long 
caravans,  and  thence  exported  to  Alexandria.  The  period 
during  which  it  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb.  was  during  the  laist 
years  of  the  past,  and  the  first  years  of  the  present,  cen- 
tury; and  tlie  comparative  desolation  which  it  then  exhi- 
bited no  doubt  jirescnted  some  of  the  imagery  on  which 
60  much  stress  has  been  laid,  in  order  to  convey  the 
imjtression  of  il«  being  a  desolate  rock,  only  used  for 
the  drj-ing  of  fishermen's  nets.  But  as  this  was  not  the 
case  before  that  period,  and  is  certainly  not  the  case  now, 

tit  is  idle  to  seek  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  ancient  predic- 
tion within  those  limits;    and  the  ruin  of  the  empire  of 
Tyre,  combined  with  the  revival  and  continuance  of  the 
town  of  Tyre,  is  thus  a  striking  instance  of  the  moral  and 
B  poetical,  as  distinct  from  the   literal   and  prosaic,  accom- 
f  plishment  of  the  Prophetical  scriptures.     The  same  argu- 
ment applies  with  greater  or  less  force  to  the  prophecies 
against  Ascalon,  Damascus,  and  Petra,  as  well  as  to  those 
of  which  the  fulfilment  Is  supposed  to  be  yet  future.     If 
the  revival  of  these  cities,  after  their  temporary'  destruo- 
_  tion,    shows    that    we    are    not    to    press    the    letter    of 
f  prophecy  beyond  its  professed  object,  so  also  the  dostruo- 
tion  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  shows  that  no  expecta- 
^  tions  of  its  future  prosperity  can  bo  founded  on  prapheciea     ^^ 
f  ottered  long  before  that  time  in  reference  to  its   restorar     ^H 
tion   by  Ezra.     It  is  possible  that,  in  the  changes  of  the     ^^M 
—^  Turkish  empire,  Palestine    may  again  become  a  civilised     ^H 
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countij,  under  Greek  or  Latin  influenccfl;  tiiat  thin 
Jevuib  race,  bo  wondcrfu]!/  presciTcd,  may  yet  liavo 
anothor  stage  of  national  existence  opened  to  tliem; 
tluit  thoy  may  once  more  obtain  poseeasiim  oF  their 
native  land,  and  invent  it  with  an  interest  greater  than  it 
could  have  under  any  other  ciroumstaQces.  Bat  the 
localitiei  of  Syria,  do  less  than  common  sense  nnd  piety, 
warn  iu  agunat  confounding  iliese  fipcculntions  with  divine 
revolaiionfl,  or  against  stoking  the  truth  of  Christianity  and 
the  authority  of  the  Sacred  Ilocords  on  the  chnncea  of  local 
and  political  revolutions.  The  curfie^  on  Ascalon  muni 
have  expired  liefore  tlie  time  when  it  became  the  residence 
of  the  Herwls  and  the  court  of  the  Cnisaders.  If  Petra 
under  the  Roman  Empire  rose  into  a  great  thoroughfare 
of  Eaatoru  traffic?,  and  in  now  again,  after  a  long  interval 
of  desertion,  the  yearly  resort  of  European  travellers,  it  is 
clour  that  Ihe  words'*  "None  shidl  pass  tliroMj:h  it  for 
over  and  over,"  cannot  be  extended  beyond  llie  fall  of  the 
nice  of  Kwiu.  In  like  manner  the  curtain  of  pro]»hecy 
falls  on  the  lh)ly  City,  when  "Jerusalem  was  trodden 
down""  by  tho  urniios  of  Titua.  Its  successive  revivals 
under  Hnrlrian,  C(MiHtiintiiie,  Omar,  and  Godfrey,  as  well 
w  Wa  proHont  dogra<Ialion,  and  its  future  vicissitudes,  aio 
alike  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Sacred  Volume. 


*  Ilk,  xjcxk.  10;  Jcr.  xlix.  18. 
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NOTE  A. 
HOUSE  OF  SIMON  AT  JAFFA. 

One  of  tlio  few  localities  which  can  claim  to  represent  an  histor- 
Icid  scene  of  the  Kew  Testament  is  the  site  of  Uic  hou»e  of  Siman, 
I^e  tanner,  at  J&S&.  The  house  itaclf  la  a  comjNirHtirely  mwlerD 
building,  with  uo  pretensions  to  interest  or  antiqaity.  The  outer 
door  is  from  the  street  in  whicli  st.mfls  the  Latin  und  Armeniui 
eouveats,  but  uo  church  ur  cunreut  apjiears  to  have  been  built'  on 
the  site  Mid  no  other  place  is  shown  us  such.  Tlio  houite  ia  occu- 
pied by  Mussulmans,  and  regarded  by  litem  as  sacred ;  a  small 
mosque  or  praying-pliiK:e  is  in  one  of  the  rooms,  which  is  sud, 
by  the  occupants,  to  commemorate  the  fact  Uiat  "tlie  Lord  JesuB 
here  asked  God  for  a  meal,  and  the  table  came  down  at  once," 
ft  remarkable  instance  of  the  vulgar  corruption  of  niirnclcs  so 
common  in  Mussulman  tnulitions ;  and,  in  this  case,  curious  ae  an 
erident  confusion  of  the  Mahometan  version  of  the  Feeding  of 
the  Five  Thousand  with  the  vision  of  Peter.  Such  a  tradition, 
even  from  the  Gict  of  its  distortion,  and  firom  its  want  of  Kui-opcan 
sanction^  has  some  claim  to  be  heard.  jVnd  this  claim  is  remarkably 
oonBnued  by  the  circumstances  of  the  situation.  The  house  is  close 
"on  the  sea  shore;"  the  waves  beat  against  the  low  wall  of  its 
eourt-yui-d.  in  the  oourt-yard  is  a  spring  of  fresh  water,  suuti  na 
most  always  have  been  needed  for  the  purposes  of  tauiiiug,  and 
which,  thon^  now  no  longer  bo  used,  is  authentically  reported*  to  have 
so  used  in  a  tradition  which  describee  the  premises  to  have  been 
employed  as  a  tannery.  It  is  curious  that  two  other  oelebmted 
itiea  may  be  still  idcntiiied  in  the  same  manner.  One  is  in 
Jerusalem.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre 
stood  the  palace  of  the  KnigtiU  of  St.  John.  When  Snladin  took 
the  Holy  City,  it  is  said  that  bo  dotermined  to  render  the  site  of  the 
palace  for  ever  contemptible,  by  turning  it  into  a  tannery.  And  a 
.tannery  still  remains  with  its  ofibnsivc  sights  and  smelb  amongst 
'irtiat  are  the  undoubted  remains  of  that  ancient  liome  of  European 
oliivalry.  Another  case  is  nearer  home.  Every  one  knows  the  story 
of  the  parentage  of  William  the  Conqueror,  how  bis  Cither,  under  the 
romantic  cliff  of  Falaise,  saw  Arlette  amongst  the  Immeries.  Tbere 
again,  the  tanneries  still  take  advantage  of  the  running  streams 
iriiich  creep  round  the  foot  of  the  rock,  living  memurialR  of  tJie 
ancient  story. 
The  rude  staircftse  to  the  roof  of  the  okodem  hottse,  Uat  now  as 

*  8m  W«a'H  LsceDda  ortbo  Konn,  to,  {x  339. 

'  89w*w«ralaJ«nked  bjUiabospiUblauidintaUigeataoamilorJfttIk,  Ajsawl  Eajoi 
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of  oH,  leads  ns  to  the  riew  which  givee  all  th&t  is  needed  ibr  th6 
ticcompniiiments  of  lire  liour.  Tliere  is  tbe  wide  noonday  heaven 
above;  in  front  is  the  long  bright  shcoji  of  the  MtJiterruifan 
Sea,  itA  nearer  wavoa  broken  by  the  roe&  fnuiuuii  in  Hticieni  Gentile 
legcni)^  an  the  rocks  of  Androtnedii.'  Fiihenneu  are  Btanding 
and  wudtrig  anion"»t  them — such  as  might  liavc  been  tbcrc  of 
oM,  recalling  to  the  Apa^^tlo  Urn  long- forgotten  nets  hy  the  Luke 
of  Gennesaroth,  the  first  promise  of  his  future  call  to  be  "  a  fisher  of 
men.*' 


KOTE  D. 
VILLAGES  OP  SHARON  AKD  PHCENICIA. 


It  may  bo  expedient  lo  give  here  two  or  three  noticed  of  phw^es, 
not  as  Ijeiu^  directly  connected  with  Sacred  History,  hut  as  iiaviug 
been  omitted  in  previous  accounts. 

tn-HMMtn       About  an  hour  N.  of  Joffii  is  a  lillage  on  the  sandy 
M4Anur.     ^y^^  (,(•  j],g  "lUmi^jh,"  '- E(-Uuram  Aa-ibn-Akim,'' 

"  tbe  sanctuary  of  Ali  the  son  of  Ak-iui.''  so  called  Dt>m  tbe  mosque 
and  tomb  of  th:it  eaiut,  whose  story  aa  related  lo  u«  by  the  keeiwr  of 
the  mo;itque  ii»  as  follows  ;  "  He  was  a  dervish  in  the  adjacent  village 
of  Arsuf,  Suhan  of  the  dervisliea  of  all  Uie  country  round.  The 
villagers  thought  not  at  all  aliout  God.  When  Sultan  Bibars  (from 
igypt)  camo  to  besiege  it.  Ali — who  lived  in  the  town  on  almg  that 
'ere  givmi  bo  him — bailled  him  by  catching  all  the  cannou-bulU  in 
his  hnnds.  A  dervish  from  tlic  besieging  army,  after  some  time, 
came  to  ask  him  the  cause  of  the  ^ilui'e  of  their  attacks.  Ali 
replied,  '  Will  the  Sultan  make  me  a  good  mosqne  and  tomb,  and  is 
he  a  good  Mussulman  T  *  Yc6,'  answered  the  dervish.  '  ^end  him 
then  to  me,  disguised  as  a  dervish.'  The  Sultan  Bil<ir8  came  and 
pmuiiMHl  to  build  for  Ali  the  mosque  and  t4>ml>:  and  Ali  stipuhited 
fur  tW(.>nty-four  hours  Iwiforo  tlie  ciinnonoding  was  to  begin  anew. 
lie  then  warned  tlie  poople  of  Ai-suf  lo  become  Mussulmuns,  ihroul- 
eniug  the  &11  of  the  town  if  they  refused  to  listen  to  him.  They 
disbelJovod  him :  the  twenty-four  hours  elapsetl — the  caunonailiug 
recommenced — Ali  no  lougur  intercepted  the  balls,  and  tlie  tuwn  w.is 
destroyed." 

The  ruins  of  Arsuf  are  still  \'isibl6  on  an  eminence  a  little  north 
of  "  Kl-Hanira."  with  a  fosse  on  the  land  side,  and  walls  on  the 
sea-ude.  The  mosque  of  the  ''■  Haram"  professoa  to  be  the  one 
built  hv  Sultau  Bibars  in  accordance  witli  his  promise,  luid  the 
tomb  which  stands  in  the  court  of  the  mosqne  to  have  been  built 
foi  the  saint  before  his  death,  the  body  hamg  been  let  down  into 


t  Oooapara  E«ailcac^  Fbcsakiift,  p.  30. 
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the  vault  b'^lov  tbrongh  the  two  ends  of  the  tomb,  irhich  are  iiovi 
Tailed  up.' 

Bchwftrzti,  confooDdiug  Eii  and  Alt,  supposes  the  inbabitanta 
to  represent  this  as  the  grave  of  EiL  He  says  that  on  one  side  of 
the  tombstone  is  a  Hebrew,  and  the  other  a.  Snuaritan,  iuscription; 
and  that  the  Samaritana  constantly  go  to  perform  their  devotiuUH  a* 
it  (p.  143). 

Um-Khalid  is  one  of  the  chief  villages  of  the  plain  of  ^^ 
Sharon,  and  the  height  above  it  commaods  one  of  the  most 
striking  views  of  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  the  very  view  in  all 
likelihood  intended  in  the  description  of  Abraham's  approach  to 
Muuut  Gerizim  when  "  he  saw  the  place  a&r  oC"  It  is  so  called 
from  a  great  female  saint,  "  Sittali  Salja,  the  mother  of  Khalid," 
whose  tomb  in  marked,  not  us  iLsual  by  a  moiuiae.  but  by  a  large 
enclosure  in  which  it  stands  in  the  open  air,  under  ttie  Hhatle  of  an 
cuonuous  fig-tree.  The  ancient  and  Hebrew  name  of  Antipatris,' 
which  is  situated  about  ten  miles  from  Um-Khalid,  was  Oaphar  Saba, 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Arubic  Cufar  Saha.  The  not  un- 
natural belief  of  the  peaaanta  of  Um-Khaliilj  is,  that  this  name  is 
derive<l  from  the  Liuly  Salia  who  lies  buriwl  under  tJieir  own  fig-tree. 
It  would  be  a  curious  question  to  know  whether  this  is  an  aocracntal 
coincidence,  or  whether  there  was  a  real  Hebrew  or  Syrian  worthy 
in  earlier  times,  who  has  been  thus  connected  with  the  later  Arabian 
traditions  of  Khalid  of  Damascus. 


NOTE  0. 
PH(ENICIAN  ANTIQUITIES  ON  THE  MAKITaffi  PLAIN. 


Tiwnb 
mnuB. 


of  The  Phoenician  plain,  fiir  beyond  any  part  of  Palestine 
Proper,  is  strewed  with  distinct  fragments  of  older  civilisa- 
tion. One  of  these  is  the  "  Tomb  of  Hiram,"  which  has  been  shortly 
deecribed  by  Robinson  (iii.  884),  and  Van  de  Yclde  (i.  184) ;  and 


'  PUnx  tpeoki  of  tha  town  and  riTor 
of  Oooodilea  in  Plkinucia  (It.  N.  v.  IS! 
aod  Stnbo  (xri.)  {iIwvh  tlio  town  of 
CrooodilM  betweim  Accbo  utd  Oimu««, 
■pporeatij  Dear  the  UUor.  Ttw  &ct  b 
tKrticod  1^  Pococko.  Tbo  river  in  quos. 
tioa  U  ft  rtrwHa  fanhWe,  bat  do«»— 
iinnicdiatelf  north  of  C— mihi,  msricoa  in 
ZinuDenniuin'i  map  as  Nabr  Zerka.  Tbo 
keeper  of  the  moaqae  of  Bl-Bama  oori- 
cvaly  ooDllnned  the  otd  storx-  Ho  nid 
at  oooe  that  tbe  tinr  was  called  "  Uoi 
Torasab"— "tbo  water  of  the  crooodiW 
— «od  dwcribod,  without  any  togfvOco 
flQOur  pait,  tbMt  he  bad  aaaa  ia  itoea- 


tam  neatly  u  kuig  as  &  boAt,  with  lon^ 
taltii  like  IrtonU  I  give  Uiis  testimony 
for  wbat  it  is  worth.  Tb4  num  bad  novor 
been  iu  Kgypt,  oor  erer  wen  an  Kgyptiu 
orocodila.  Contparo  Eortrick'R  FluBnioia, 
p.  34.  The  namo  "  Moii>t-cJ-TeiaN>h"  ii 
preeerrod  by  M.  D*  Saulcy,  who  erippoiiefl 
(ii.  ^1)  Uist  it  rixce  at  NaUouA,  and  blla 
into  the  Ueditorrane&n,  under  iLe  namo 
ofXahr-ArsuC  TbiK  lost  is  devly  u  uiia- 
take. 

'  Sob  Chapter    T. ;  nolo  on  G«iiiin. 

*  For  the  wbolo  qoestioa  of  Anlipstria, 
aeo  HowBon  and  Oariybaare>  S:.  Paol, 
toL  il  pp.  277,  27& 
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eogi»T6d  MB  a  frcmtispioce  toOsptain  Allen'sworicoD  the  Deed 
It  ftakds  inland  anmogBt  wild  rock/  bills,  aboat  three  mika 
Tyre.  It  is  a  lingle  gray  ■aroopbagiu  IioUowed  out  so  aa  jtut 
to  admit  a  bod  jr.  A  large  wlong  atone  is  placed  orer  iti  bo  ae  fxiD- 
pletclj  to  ODTer  it,  the  oxiij  wttranca  being  an  apertojie  Icnockec) 
through  at  its  eastern  cxtremitr.  The  whole  resta  on  a  rude  pedestal 
uf  upright  aobewn  stones.  There  arc  other  broken  Blones  in  tba 
xteigbbourbood.  Our  guide  from  Tj-rc  (profesing  the  dcrirc  hia  iu- 
fbrmation  from  an  Arabic  work  ou  Tyre,  called  "Torad,  ")  mad 
"  thiit  it  waa  the  tomb  of  King  Iliram,  buried  at  /A«  eastern  gate  of 
old  TjTC,  which  thence  reacbc^  down  the  hill  towards  the  sea.*' 
NkU.7  r  Another  monument  of  unknown  age  is  a  circle  of  npright 
BtfHiee — 08  nf  Ston^hengf^ — which  riwa  amongst  the  bosues 
near  the  shore,  ahoot  an  Lour  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Khnamejeh, 
or  Lit'inj-,  near  Adloun.'  These  must  be  what  M.  Van  de  Velde  (i. 
203)  saw  from  a  distance,  and  what  his  gnide  told  him  "  were  men 
toracd  into  stone  for  scoffing  at  Nnbi  Zur."  Tbej  arc  not.  how- 
ever, statucfl.  as  be  erronc  .usly  conjectures,  but  mere  rou^  blocks 
of  sttme.  Nabi  S^ur  (of  whom  be  here  and  elsea'liere  speaks)  is  eri- 
dently  tlie  "  Prophet  Zur,"  i.  e..  the  Founder  (Eponymus)  of  Tyre 
— as  iVwW  Suloon  of  Sidon.  A  siinilar  circle  Appears  to  exist 
under  tJie  name  of  Hadjar-Lashah  near  the  Dead  Sea  (Do  Saulcy, 
ii.  C9).  They  arc  curious  as  probably  cxamplw  or  illustrationa 
of  the  monnmental  stones  bu  often  uientioneu  in  tlie  Old  Testa- 
ment. 
To  these  must  now  be  addod  tbo  sarcophagus  of  E^mnnaEar^ 
^^^  King  of  Sidon,  found  in  the  royal  burifll-ptnce  near 
IS?...^!.  ^  Sidon,  and  now  by  the  rounitiucncc  of  the  Due  Ue 
Luyncs  deposited  in  tbo  Louvre.  It  is  remarkable  as 
bearing  the  only  PhuiiiiciaD  inscription  yet  discovered  iu  Phce- 
nicia.  The  inscription,  which  is  double,  {consists  chiefly  of  an 
imprecation  mnch  in  the  stylo,  and  occasionally  in  the  very 
words,  of  tho  Hebrew  Propbots,  on  anr  one  who  shall  remove 
tlio  sorcophflffue  oi'  its  cover  from  the  place  of  interment. 

Tho  Due  de  Luyncs,  who  has  published  a  learned  commentary* 
on  the  wliule  inscription,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  Esmiina- 
rar  lived  at  the  end  of  the  serenth  century  lK;forc  the  Christian 
era,  and  therefore  in  tlic  last  times  of  the  Jewish  monarchjr. 
Ncjir  Lho  close  of  the  inscription,  Esniimazar  expresses  his  grati- 
tiule  to  tbo  Ooii  Milcoin  for  having  enabled  him  to  conquer 
''Uor  and  Jiinba,  and  wide-spread  lands  of  corn  in  the  root  of 
Dan."  Tho  Duke  in  his  cominentarv  (p.  34)  makes  Dan  to  ba 
tbo  Northern  colony  (see  Chapter  XL),  and  Dor  and.Janlia  to 
be  respectively  Hanimoth-dor  (Josh.  x\?.  82J  of  Naplitali,  and 


Kcnriclt'i  PbosnlcbL  jk  19.  tcrlpltoii  fanftm>re  d'Etmnnsssr,  par  K 

BOira  f ur  Ifl  Sarcophagtt  «t  lln-      d'AJbcrt  da  hojnet. 
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'JapKiA  of  Zebulon  (Joali.  xix.  12).     But  Esmunazar  could  hardly 
have  attached  etidi  importance  to  tiiese  two  ob&ciire,  only  onec- 
jiamed  towns.     Nor  have  tliey  any  coriubction   eveji  with   the 
northern  Dan.     The  two  citiea  must  Burely  he  Dor  and  Jaffa, 
already  described   in  this  chapter,  celebrated   as  Beaporta,  and 
both  iucluded  in  the  territory  of  Dan.'     With  this  also  wi]!  be&t 
agree  tiie  further  designation  ut' "  lands  of  coi-n  "  jf  this  transla- 
tion of  ninx  ;n  i^  adopted.     To  this  the  ample  comtielda  of 
ii^^3baruii  and  Pliilistia  would  correspond  as  well,  an  tlie  rough 
j^&ills  of  Zebulon  and  Naphtali  correspond  ill.   la  it  not,  however, 
Kposeible  that   the  word  "  Dafran  "  rendered  " 

I 


corn,"  may  be 


"  DajftJii,"  and  that  the  lamU  thus  deticrihed  aa  irranled  by  Mtl- 
cora  may  derive  thia  appellation  from  "  Dagon,  the  Philistine 
and  maritime  ^od  ? 

"With  the  southern  limit  thna  a8eril)ed  to  the  PhojnicianB 
agrees  the  definition  of  their  boundary  both  by  Ilerodotus  and 
Pliny. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  JORDAN  AND  THE  DEAD  SEA. 

0«a.  xilL  10.  "And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  b<>h9ld  all  tbo  'romd'  of  Jonlsa" 
Jowpba^  Wan  of  tb>  Jows,  IV.  riil  2.  "The  ootmtrr  between  tho  two  nn^w  of 
owWBteha  whhih  oxttiid  to  tho  Loko  ot  Asplwlt  ie  callr'<1  ■  tlic  gr<-di.t  plain.'  lu  Im^ 
IB  S30  hriong^  and  fti  brMdIfa  1 20.  It  is  dirided  in  tbo  midst  bj  tbe  rirer  Jordan,  uid 
it  oDotains  two  UkM,  the  T^Ote  of  Tiberijut,  nud  the  I^e  of  AqihAlt,  or  the  tnoHt  oppo- 
site naturvs ;  lur  the  one  is  salt  and  barren,  and  the  otlwr  sweet  and  lUll  i>r  life.  In  the 
sunooor  bbmou  the  plab  is  burnt  up,  and  (roni  tiie  excosdra  drooght  the  air  becotOM 
pwliJential ;  fir  thu  whulu  plain  is  wiltiouC  water  except  tho  Jordan ;  and  «o  it  reeolti 
that  the  patm-grores  ou  its  banks  ore  HomisMng— but  has  w  those  that  are  further  otC" 


nte  Foot  Rirets  of  Lebanon — The  ph/sScal  pocnliaiMee  of  the  Jordan — Its  importanor 
as  the  riror  of  Palcslitie — Unfrcquvntod — Tlistortoal  scenes  T.  VnJe  of  Sdiiiin  and 
DeadScfi:  1.  DaltleoTthe Kings;  2.  Orerthrow  of  Bodom  and  Gomorrah;  3.  Appear- 
■oceof  tlio  DbahSba.  4,  Viwon  of  Eaefciel ;  5.  Eu-jtedL  II.  Plain — ^Turracesof 
the  Jordan:  1.  Vbki  of  Abd-Shittlo — Kncaiaptnent  of  the  Israelites — Views  from 
Fisgah — RtUaam — Moaee — Burial-pbLOof  Mm^e^— PasHgeof  the  Jonbo;  2.  Jericho 
— At  the  time  of  tho  capture — Of  Uiu  prui»heL( — Of  Christ;  8,  Bothabura — Scene  of 
die  Pleaching  of  John — Scene  or  thd  Temptatioa — Baptkm  in  tho  Jordan — Bathbg, 
«rtlw  Filgrinia. 


THE  JORDAN  AND  THE  DEAD  SEA. 
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Tire  liistory  of  the  Jorrlan  cannot  be  viewed  without  a 
consideration  of  the  physical  peculiarities  which  mark  its 
relation  to  Palestine  and  to  the  world,  and  which  must  here 
be  once  for  all  noticed  in  detail. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  all  the  four  rivers  of  the  -n^  Frmt 
Leiuinon,  iluit  they  are  nhnost  pretludcd  hy  the  cir- 
cumstances uf  their  rise  from  attaining  their  natural 
outlet  in  the  sea.'  To  compare  their  position  with  that  of 
rivers  and  mountain.^  on  a  fiir  hirgor  scale,  it  is  as  if  the 
Amazon  and  (Orinoco  after  being  confined  within  the  lines 
of  the  Andes,  were  either  lost  in  tho  Pampas  without  reach- 
ing the  Atlantic,  or  by  a  violent  turn  in  their  course  es- 
caped into  the  Pacific.  Tho  Orontes  and  Leontes  both 
flow  parallel  to  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  gicater  part 
of  their  channels — shut  ont  from  it  by  the  high  wall  of 
Loljanon.  At  the  last  moment,  as  it  were,  of  tlieir 
existence,  they  make  a  sadden  turn  westward,  and 
descend  int^  the  sea.  The  Orontes^  finds  its  outlet  by 
doubling  iiaek  upon  itself,  so  that  its  course  for  the  !a«t 
thirty  miles  is  parallel  to  the  great  bmly  of  its  own  stream. 
The  Leontes,  though  with  a  less  rapid  change,  has  to 
force  its  way  throiigii  tlie  nanow  pass  produced  by  the 
sudden  offshoot  which  Auti-LLbanus  throws  out  westward, 


*  Sm  rtiBpten  U.  and  XH.  Thli 
pecvlionfy  cjf  Um  livtn  ta  voU  Mated  la 
AH'lonoii'a  Gocdoffktl  Description  Id  tho 
Ofu-io]  R<-|>ortof  I^DCh's  Rxpeditfnti,  ppi 
80.  81. 

*  Tho  modem  name  of  tha  Ormtai,  Kl 


Attgj  "  the  nbeJUottfl,"  Is  nid  to  bo  d»> 
rivod  porll;  (Wini  Its  flowing  ootitnuy  to 
■II  tfao  other  Btreami,  mi  pirtly  from  lia 
wild  luid  npld  corren^  vIiigIi  tears  awft^ 
bU  tha  bridges  tbat  meo  attcoDpt  to  throw 
tnrer  tt    (Schwiru^  p.  fiT.) 
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as  if  with  the  very  objert  of  preventing  its  escape.  A 
tremendous  ravine  of  niiiny  miles  marks  what  bus  been 
well  colled  "  its  difBcull  and  romantic  contest  with  the 
.«verljistin^  pHhirs  of  the  T.ehaiion  for  a  free  paesagv  to  tiie 
Ifeditcrraucan  Sea."'  The  Bantda  alone  issxies  into  what 
would  have  been  the  natural  exit  for  all — the  plain  of  Syriii, 
on  the  way  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Uut  the  ba.sin-like  char- 
actor  of  that  plain,  ooinhinod  with  the  elVnct  of  ilio  burning 
waste  beyond,  stops  short  its  career  in  wide  marshy  lakes, 
juet  beyond  the  city  of  Damascus. 

Tlie  Jordan  coinbine.s  in  itself  the  peculiarities 
KuioMoftho  which  belong  to  the  other  three.  Rising  in  the  fork 
of  tlie  two  ranges  of  Anti-Libauus,  it  first  runs  by 
necessity  within  these  two  enclosing  walls,  parallel  to  the 
Mediterranean  from  north  to  sontli,  as  tlie  Orontes  from 
south  to  north.  Its  streams — for  in  this  staf^  it  can  hardly 
be  called  a  single  river — are  fn-st  received  into  the  high  lake 
of  Merom,  wluch  might  seem  destined  to  absorb  its  waters, 
as  in  the  case  just  mentioned  of  the  river  of  Dama.scus. 
But  two  causes  prolong  iLs  existence — tirat  the  cdulinual 
supply  which  its  own  stream  and  that  lake  itself  receives 
from  the  adjacent  springs  in  the  limestone  clift's  of  Lebanon 
— secondly,  and  in  a  more  renmrkable  degree,  the  depression 
in  the  valley  which  begins  here,  and  opens  a  course  for  the 
river  to  descend  in  its  collected  volume,  and  with  increased 
rapidity  downwards  for  three  hundred  feet  into  the  Sea 
of  Galilee.  Again  it  might  seem  to  have  met  with  it« 
end,  but  again  it  plunges  through  twenty-seven  rapids, 
tlirough  a  fall  of  a  thousand  feet,^  through  what  is  tiie 
lowest  and  final  stage  of  its  course.  Like  the  Leontes 
and  Orontes,  it  would  now  seem  intent  on  making  every 
eiTort  to  escape— darting  first  to  the  right,  then  to  the 
left,  ttien  to   the  right  again,  and  thus  descending  so 


*  Bro  ojQ  oxcolloot  dcacriptkm  of  the 
nrioe  of  the  LitAiiy  or  Leoota  in 
Dr  TbootpMKt'B  abl«  tmmy  oo  tba 
■ourom  of  Uie  Jordun,  to  the  KbIioUiecA 
Btcra  {iU-  30C»)-  He  coty«emrea  tbat 
tills  nnc  wu  pmduood  by  Uio  samo 
oodthUod  ttukt  oocsawiecl  tb»  depn*- 
rioo  of  the  Dead  6e«.  It  te  alio  de- 
vcribed  bjr  Tin  ds  Velde  (L  113).    "A. 


moBstBT  iQf|MDt  dulced  in  Uie  yamiog 
gulf  .  .  .  where  the  vritbea  and 
f  tnignles  6v«RDore  to  eacspe  ber  dark 
AaJ  oBTTov-  priioD,  bat  a)ira>'B  in  vaii^ 
savo  oaij  omt  tiw  Bc«Fabon\  vbare  hm 
iriadioga  readi  *  doa&" 

'  The  onlf  knowo  inetanoe  oT  a 
jtreaier  E»U  ia  tbe  BaoraiiMDto  riTer  ip 
CnUforoia. 
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deviously  and  capriciously  as  to  present  the  unparalleled 
spertacle  of  a  course  only  sixty  miles'  in  actual  length, 
increased  to  two  hundred  by  tlie  inHnite  multipliciition  of 
its  windings.  But  unlike  the  norlliurn  rivers  of  the 
Lelianon,  the  Jordan  is  doubly  und  trebly  confined  as  well 
within  its  own  successive  terraces,  as  within  the  two  higli 
uiountiiii-walls  which  accompany  it  on  eitlier  side  witli  un- 
dov,atin|j:  regularity  lilt  they  see  it  fall  into  its  lowest  depth 
in  the  Uend  Sea.  From  this — its  last  receptacle — tlio 
Jordan  einu.rges  no  more. 

It  luis  thus  three  distinct  stjigea — the  first  ending  in  the 
Lake  of  Merom,  the  second  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the 
third  in  the  Dead  Sea.  The  two  earlier  stages  will  bo 
noticed  as  we  ascend  its  course.  The  third  stage,  on  which 
we  now  enter^tlie  "^reat  plain"  of  the  later  Jews;  the 
"  Aulon"  or  '•  ohannel"  of  the  Greek  geoj^phers  ;  the 
*'  Ghor"  or  "  sunken  plain"  of  the  modern  jLrabs' — as  it  is 
the  one  in  which  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  region 
are  most  signally  exliibited,  so  it  is  tlio  only  one  in  which 
the  river  itself  is  connected  with  the  Sacred  history. 

The  singular  relations  of  the  Jordan  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  were  unknown  to  the  Israelites.  But  its 
strange  results  an  afiecting  tlieir  own  country  were  familiar 
to  them  as  to  us ;  and  must  have  heightened  in  every 
age  the  charm  which  hangs  over  the  mysterious  valley. 
They  must  have  been  struck  at  all  times  by  its  great 
depression,  to  the  deptii  of  no  less  than  three  thousand 
feet  below  the  mountains  of  Jndsea — -which  is  n»arked 
by  the  never-failing  notice  of  the  "•  going  up"  from,  i.t 
the  "  going  down"  to  its  level,  in  the  numerous  allusions 
to  the  journeys  up  and  down  those  high  mountain-piiases, 
from  the  first  invasion  of  Joshua  to  the  lovst  journey  of  our 
Lord.  They  must  have  known  habitually^  what  to  us  is 
known   only   through   two   adventurous    expeditions— the 


■  OOoul  Raport  «r  tjfucb,  pp.  30,  149, 
SOS^  "Tbe  JonLia  is  tho  crookedost 
rirer  wht/t  t^"  h  Uia  botaelj  bat  foniblo 
•xprmtfoa  of  the  Eoglbb  Kxp«dltJoQ 
(Jmirual  A&  Soa,  xviiL  lis),  Six  iho 
I  sitne  dumcterbtlc  wblcb  I'Uaj  (B.  N.  r. 
\&)  ilMfiribeg  Dure  itetorioall/  "uimij^ 


qoBtenos  loooram   iKqb  datitur,   unb^ 
tionu." 

'  For  the  aama  "  Tho  i^net  plain," 
am  JosKplios,  BclL  Jnd  IV.  rlU.  2.  For 
Iha  "Aotou"  and  Ui«  "Qhor,"  ltitl«r: 
Jordui.4Sl. 
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ewift  descent  of  the  stroam  hr  it  leaves  the  Sea  of  Gallic 
— from  which  in  ail  probaljility  is  derived  the  oi 
name  by  which  it  is  calloil  in  the  Old  Te>iitanient,  **  tiie 
Jordan"  or  "  the  Descender."^  They  must  Iiave  been 
strnck,  too,  by  the  innnmcrablc  windings  which  in  this 
descent  it  carves  for  itself  in  its  deep  bed — "a  gigantio 
green  serpent"  as  seen  from  the  adjacent  hei<!;hU 
threading  its  tortuous  way  through  its  tJopiwil  jungle. 
They  knew  well  the  beauty  and  richness  of  this  mazy 
lino  of  forest  *'  the  prido^  of  the  Jordan,"  the  Imunt 
of  the  lions,  who,  from  the  neighbouring  Desert  sheltered 
ithemaolves  in  the  reedy  covert.  Thoy  CJirefully  marked 
in  their  geographical  vocabulary  the  singular  contrast 
80  well  described  by  Joaephus,*  between  the  naked  Desert 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  rich  vegetation 
along  the  winding  banks  of  the  rivor,  and  in  the  circles 
produced  by  its  tributary  streams.  Throughout  the  several 
narratives  of  the  Old  Tesbiment  the  distinction  is  always 
observed  between  the  inhabited  "  round"  or  '"  circles"^  of 


It  b  nerer  called  tlie  "  river"  or 
.  **  brook,"  or  an;  oUwr  aaituy  than  iU  owo^ 
I  "The  Jurdan."    t>oo  AppendJK. 

A  tttikia^  Uluatmtion  U  contauiod 
Fta  Joahaa,  UL  IS,  irbon  tb«  word  ibr 
"oontiiig  dovn"  of  tiie  vnOon  of 
'B»  Jordan  U  prodaely  Ibo  mmo  u 
''tlut  lued  in  tba  uo^lar  (br  the  rirw 
itscit  Alitilfnla  an<i  tli9  old  Ambio 
trriU'n  call  it  Kl  OrdjULo.  Tba  Araba 
ttmr  Tnl-Rl-K<inJy  uull  it  Kd-Dnn.  But 
Bgi:'ti<Tal  nilo  its  RRcieiit  DBino  !■  ro* 
l^reaeated  \ty  "  SherUb,"  tlie  "  wat«m^ 
\piaoB,"  or  "Siwriiit  el-thebir,"  "  tha 
wouriog-plaoe,"  to  dktini^iLih 
from  "Shuriat  cI-Mandbur,"  the 
'BleioniAX.  (Nsirbold,  In  Journal  Aa. 
Soa,  rvi  I^) 

•  •'(Jaon'  U  rightly  tranalftted  "prido** 

,In  Ztwh.  XX.  3,  and  wrongly,  "swelling," 

Jvr.  xjL  6;  xllx.  19;  1.  <14;  ugoiUly 

coDaootkia  -with  the  llan&      Upland 

(p.    214),    quotfli    a    good    duKriptioD 

of  tlie  Jordvi  Ihim  Phoou,  tho  pilgrim 

,«f     tlie     ]2th     oentuty,     wliich     iihowg 

Flbat   up    to  that  timo  Uio  jaogle  WBS 

Still    80    rcfjf^^      "  Id    tho    twisting 

feud  winding  HtRWiiu  uf  tlw  Jordna  (jtv 

ruif  rciii  lopidtnyv  tXiKutiitat.  nal  dyyvio- 

■  Vr^iu^Hf  j^'iriTr),   OS  lit  likely,  there  are 

rMilAia  portiaiu  of  tbo  Uoda,  aext  to 


th«  river,  marked  o%  with  n  vast  olub  of 
rcc<l9  growiDK  in  tliem.  la  tUoso  berdi 
of  lioti-f  are  wont  to  dwell" 

*  Josophus,  Bull  Jud.  IT.  viil  3. 

»  "Olocar"  and  "GeUIolh."  Tbam 
two  QOrioiu  tonus  (la  tbo  RngUih  vtniaa 
Tvndcred  'plain'  or  'regioc,'}  Uunig^ 
ocoorionaUy  with  a  iridor  application, 
UHuaUy  denois  the  Jordan-vallt^ — 
being  applied  reftpcctiTcly  to  In  upper 
nod  it8  h^wpr  Ktuge.  It  U  tempting  to 
dorivo  this  usage  (witb  Iteland,  p.  illA 
."hun  the  wiiidiiigs  of  the  Mreaio;  aaa 
It  is  Dot  at  any  rats  impoarfbto  that  tbu 
may  have  sumested  or  oonflimed  llio 
invariablo  use  of  "decor,"  tho  ctnnilar 
Oaeis  of  Jericho  and  of  the  five  oIIiua, 
In  later  limes  do  doubt  the  worda  wen 
takiut  Diarety  aa  prorlodal  terau  be 
"  region,"  and  as  aooh  wore  txanidatad 
Dotb  in  the  LXX,  and  in  the  Now  loata* 
ment,  9  itepix^jfUK,  "tho  surroondintf 
Doigfabourhood."  It  baa  beoa  Mgnatoa 
to  me  that  the  Soottidi  wonl  **UnW 
in  an  analogous  case.  Thi  **  links  of 
Forth,"  probably  derired  Ihxn  "  linken," 
to  bind,  would  thus  oormpond  to  the 
original  ow  of  llie  words  "ciocar  aud 
gvllloth,"  whilst  "Die  Unks  of  Bt 
Atidrow."  and  "of  r^-iUi."  wculd  b» 
itHtaiuea  of  the  worl  npfitad  u 
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the  Jordftiij  and  the  uninhabited  **  Desert"*  through  which 
it  flows. 

And  lastJy,  it  must  have  been  impossible  to  overlook 
uingularity  of  the  river,  not  merely  in  its  ordinary 
ct,  but  in  the  more  eccentric  phenomena  whieli 
more  or  less  powerfully  affected  iU  historical  character. 
Uow  far  there  are  to  be  found  any  traces  of  strictly 
volcanic  ageucy  in  the  Umeatoue  bed  of  the  Jordan-valley 
is  still  a  question.  But,  such  as  there  are,  they  are  found 
nowhere  else  in  Palestine,  and  if  the  aji^ency  which  they 
Beem  to  indicate  was  manifested  in  earlier  times  with 
greater  force  than  at  present,  it  would  be  the  more 
impressive  from  its  rarity.  Of  this  nature  are  the  warm 
springs,  which,  both  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  tlie  Dead 
Sea,  burst  forth  from  the  sides  of  the  hills — the  remains 
of  lava  which  are  Hai<l  to  exist  on  the  shores  of  both  lakes, 
— the  ciirihquakes  wliich  have  wiiliin  the  memory  of  man 
shaken  down  tlie  cities  of  Safed  and  Tiberias — the  masses 
of  bitumen  whicli  arc  still  found  in  the  southern  hike. 
That  some  such  means  were  employed  in  tlie  catastrophe 
of  the  Five  Cities  is  now  generally  acknowledged.  If 
any  of  the  other  extraordinary  convulsions — such  as  the 
withdrawal  of  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  the  earthquake 
irhich  overthrew  Jericho,  and  that  which  afterwards  in 
the  same  neighbourhood  struck  a  panic  into  the  Philis- 
tine host,* — should  have  been  effected  by  similar  means, 
^e  student  of  the  Old  Testament  will  discover  in  the 
indications  which  still  exist,  a  remarkable  illustration  and 
cuunniiatioii  of  the  hisloricul  character  of  the  Hacred 
records — the  more  so,  because  the  secondary  causes  of  such 
phenomena  must  to  the  historiauB  themselves  have  been 
^hollv  unknown. 

Two  general  remarks  occur  before  descending  into  h^^"  '^"^ 
detail  on  the  several  scenes  of  the  history*  of  the  [1^^ '"ifti 
Jordan.     On  Uie  one  hand,  it  i-s  the  oidy  river  de-  •i'^***- 


txkto.  wbcre  tbs  i>ri^nl  tneautiig  baa 
Ao  place,  ud  !■  merit<xl  in  Uio  geaanl 
woao  of  "Bbans"  or  "  bank."  Beo  Ap- 
peodiz. 

'  Tbe  void  fbr  ttto  DeMfft-pUln  of  tba 
vordaa  il  almost  alirajs  ■'Anbah,*'  or 


"  A/iboQi,"  Mag  tbe  inotinontion  of  the 
appellatioD  now  ooofliied  exdunvely  to 
tlio  DoMTt-roUej  •oulli  of  Uio  Dead  &s», 
Soo  Appendix. 
'  Jwh.  iiL  16}  tL  20.     1  Sua.  xit.  U 
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serving  of  the  name  which  flowft  south  of  the  Lebanon 
Those  which  fall  into  it  from  the  eaatem  hills, — the  Uioro- 
niax,  the  Jfibbok.  and  the  Arnon.  are  too  rfinoto  from  his- 
torical Palestine  to  be  of  importance.  The  few  stroaiuH 
which  (low  westward  into  the  Mc(literran(»an.  such  wa  the 
Uelus,  the  Ki!*hon,  and  those  of  the  Plain  of  Stiarou^  are 
too  insijxnificant  ever  to  have  attracted  attention,  in  com- 
parison of  the  full  volnrac  of  water  poured  by  the  Jordan 
in  an  nnfailinj:^  supply  tlirongh  the  whole  length  of  the 
country.  As  such  it  was  emphatically  the  River  of 
Palestine  ;  and  its  name  is  thus  used  in  the  Book  of  Job 
as  the  synonym  of  a  porennia!  stream.'  But  on  the  other 
hand,  in  conti*ast  to  the  rivers  of  other  countries,  th« 
Jordan  from  its  leaving  the  Seji  of  Galilee  to  its  end, 
adds  hardiy  a  single  element  of  civilisation  to  the  long 
tract  through  which  it  ni.shes.  Whilst  Damascus,  whilst 
Antioch,  whilst  Egypt,  derive  their  very  existence  from 
Wieir  respective  rivers,  the  Jordan  presents  the  singular 
apect^tcle  of  a  river  almost  wholly  useless — so  far  u 
civilised  man  is  concerned — through  the  long  ages  of 
ita  history.  It  is,  indeed,  still  the  "  Sheriat  el-Khobir,"  the 
"  great  watnring-plaoe"  of  the  Bedouin  tribes  ;  and  so  It 
must  always  have  been.  But  it  is  the  river  of  a  Desert- 
*  The  Desert/*  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  ordinjiry  mimo  by 
which  its  valley  was  known — hardly  a  singly  city  or 
village  rose  upon  its  actual  banks.  Within  tlie  narrow 
range  of  its  own  bed  it  produces  a  rank  mass  of  vegetation, 
but  this  luxuriant  line  of  verdure  only  sels  oft  more  com 
pletely  tlie  contnist  of  life  with  death,  wliich  is  its  charao 
teristic  feature. 

This  singular  fate  of  the  Jordan  U  the  direct  result  of 
the  depression  of  its  channel.  The  deptli  of  the  valley 
in  tho  bottom  of  which  it  flows,  prevents  its  waters  fVom 
escaping,  like  those  of  the  Nile,  to  fertilise  anything  beyond 
its   own   immediate   bed  ;    but   the   troiiiwil    temperature 


'  In  tlio  'i<«tpriplion  of  tlio  Belioinoth, 
or  hi|i]>o()obunii8,  in  .rob  xL  23,  it  is 
■aui  "  H'.'  tnitti'Ui  OuU  Iw  con  draw  up 
Jnrdart  LlIo  Iim  idouIIi.''  Ai  tho  hippo- 
poUuniM  i*  not  a  oa^re  of  Syria,  it  m 
elMT  that  Uie  word  ifl  osed  u  ft  KOtieral 


term  for  an/  riT«r.  Thb  duple  expras- 
sioo  ts  *  ntrong  ioftkntkn  Uut  tlia 
Book  ol  Job,  or  at  le«at  this  portion  of 
it,  ro'iA  hare  b  <Qn  compoeod  br  uu  in- 
babhftul  of  PAbatttMk  B<i»  ApvouH'^ 
Jmdm. 
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to  which  its  whole  plain  is  thns  exposed,  whilst  calling  out 
into  :thnoHt  nnnattiral  vifjour  whatever  vegetation  receives 
the  life-giving  touch  of  iU  waters,  withers  up  every  particle 
of  verdure  that  is  found  beyond  their  reach.  As  a  separa- 
tion of  Israel  from  the  surrounding  country, — as  a  boundary 
between  tlie  two  main  divisions  of  the  tribes — ^as  ntaiorio.i 
an  image  of  water  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  soil — it  ^^  ^ 
pliiyed  an  important  part ;  but  not  as  the  scene  of  "" 
great  events,  or  the  sejit  of  great  cities.'  Ita  contact  with 
the  history  of  the  people  is  exceyitional,  not  ordinary. — con- 
fined to  rare  and  remote  occafiions,  the  more  remarkable 
from  their  very  rarity. 

I.  These  inst-inces  we  may  now  j)ro<'eed  to  ex-  j^  tih 
amine.  The  earliest  is  one  which  at  first  might  *'8"*'*^ 
seem  to  militate  against  what  has  just  been  said.  There 
was  once  a  time  in  the  far  distance  of  patriarchal  ages,  when 
tlie  tfordan  was  not  thus  isolated.  At  the  time  of  the  first 
migration  of  the  herdsmen  of  Chaldn^a  into  the  hills  of  Pal- 
estine, when  .A,hrnhatn  and  Lob  looked  down  from  the 
mountain  of  Bethel,  on  the  deep  descent  beneath  them,  and 
Lot  chose  for  himself  the  '  circle*  of  the  Jordan,  that  'circle* 
was  difrerciii  from  anything  that  we  now  see.  "It  was 
well  watered  everywhere  as  the  ganien  of  the  Lord,  and 
like  the  land  of  Egyi)t."  And  this  description  is  filled 
out  in  detail  by  subsequent  allusions.  It  is  described 
as  a  deep  "  valley,"  distingui.stieil  from  tlie  surrounding 
*^  desert"  by  ita  fertile  "  fields."*  If  any  credence  is 
to  be  attached  to  the  geologirnl  conclusions  of  the  last 
fifty  years,  there  must  have  been  already  a  lake  at  ita 
extremity,  such  as  that  which  terminates  the  course  of 
tlio  Ilarada  at  Damascus,  or  of  the  Kowik  at  Aleppo. — 
Tben,  as  now,  it  must  have  received  in  some  form  or 
other  the  fresli  streams  of  the  Jordan,  of  the  Arnon, 
of  Kn-gedi.  of  Callirrhoe;  and,  at  the  southern  end,  as 
Dr.  Robinson  has  observed,  more  living  brooks  than  are 
to  be  found  in  all  the  rest  of  Palestine.  On  the  hanks 
of  one  or  some  of  these  streams  there  sccnis  to  have 
been  an  oasis,  or  collection   of  oases,  like  that  wliieh  is 

'  Pita.  IL  H.  T.  16.    "  Aocoli*  Invitma  •  "Enuik."  "  Awbah,"  "Siddlm."    Sm_ 
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•tin  from  the  same  csoisefl  to  be  found  on  a  smaller  scab 
in  Uie  groves  of  En-gedi  and  of  Jcricbo.'  and  in  the  Ptain 
«f  QenDeflanttb/  or,  on  a  l&rger  scale,  in  the  Panulise 
of  IhiinaBCiu/  Along  tlic  edge  of  this  lake  or  Talle^, 
(tentile  and  JcwiHh  records  combine  in  placing  the  earliest 
aoit  of  Pbojuician  civiU^iion.  ''  The  Tyrianfi/'  ancli  is  the 
aocuunt  of  JuHtin/  "firnt  dwi-lt  by  the  Assyrian  [or  Syrian] 
lako  hefoi-ft  tjii^y  removed  to  Sidon."  Sodom.  Gomon-ah, 
Adinah,  Zoboim,  are — with  Liisha  (probably  Laish)  by  the 
Mourctrti  (»f  t!i(!  .Jordan,  and  Siilon  on  the  sea-shore, — nifn- 
tioiieil  iM  till*  fir>it  HetlbMnentti  of  the  Canaanitfie."  Mhen 
Lot  dortWMided  frnni  Bethel,  "  the  cities  of  the  *  round' "  of 
tlic  Jordiin  frirmed  a  nucleus  of  civilised  life  before  any 
city,  except  Hebron,  had  sprung  up  in  Central  Palestine. 

ih*Hf  ef  On  tiiofte  cities,  an  on  the  most  promising  spoil, 
^•zb«a.  fljp  liinps  nf  the  remote  East  descended;  as  Da- 
inascua  on  tlio  north  of  Palestine,  so  were  these  ou  the  south. 
For  twclvo  years  they  were  subject  to  Chcdorlaomer,  king 
of  KIhui,  and  ill  the  thirteenth  they  rebelled.  Then  Irtok 
place  the  lirst  recorded  invasion  of  P]ile.*^line  by  Assyria, 
embmcittg  in  its  sweep  the  whole  range  of  mountains  east 
of  the  Jordan  down  to  Petra  on  the  south,  and  the  wilder- 
ness of  Annilek  on  the  west.  The  final  struggle  was  in  tlie 
VaJo  of  Siddim.  In  that  **  Vale  of  the  Fields"  was  fought 
the  fii-st  battle  of  Palestine ;  two  of  the  five  kings  were 
slain  in  the  conilict,  and  the  routed  army  fled  up  the  steep 
passes  of  the  ench»sing  lulls.  The  victors  carried  ofi*  Ib^ir 
spoil  and  captives,  and  retreated  up  the  long  Valley  of  ihe 
Jordan  on  their  homeward  march,  far  up  the  valley, 
at  the  very  source  of  its  river,  just  as  they  were  on  the 
point  of  crossing  the  range  of  llomion.  they  were 
overtaken  by  the  avenger.     "Abrain  the  Hebrew,"'  witli 


■  8m  p.  370. 

•  Bee  Ct«pc«r  X. 
"SMOIuiptorXtl. 

*  JomId,  llblar.  xriO.  3,  t.  <Bm  K&a- 
riflk^  FhoDiKiH  47.)  JoMphoi^  Ball 
Jnd.  IX.,  pbcM  all  iho  oitiM  In  what  ba 

I  olh  "tbo  Smloiaitt*  diftrict."  ^a,  at  tha 

"*u.«.  19. 
\  xIt.      Tuch  (in  an  article  in 
adirift   dar  OeotacbciD  Mofgatf 


Isjidbclien  OwelMiaft,  tnuidaUd  in 
JouTTial  of  Sacred  Utcniura,  L  S4,l 
■jffum  with  grtAt  [irt)lial>ilitv  Ibai  ii» 
object  of  these  Oriental  ktii^  waa  to 
Hhriuv  th«  commardal  rooU  to  lb* 
OuirorAkaba.  Agaiimt  hia  aappaitikn 
thAt  Kl  ParsQ,  Uifiir  Bovtberunnn  point. 
mis  Etlalh,  'n  Uto  &ot  lluL  ttt«  word 
Mtdbar  {"At  mldtnum,")  b  uawl  iLat«aii 
of  '•  AraboK" 
»  Gm  JlT.  13. 


Ins  throe  hundred  and  eighteen  armed  slaves,  and  his 
ally  Manire  of  Hebron,  was  upon  their  track;  at  tliat  point, 
then  the  Sidoaiiin  Luish,  but  afterwards  the  Israelite  DaUj 
he  attacked  them  by  night,  and  chased  il.em  over  the 
mountain-Hdgc  far  into  the  plain  of  Damascus. 

2.  This  ia  the  earliest  authentic  record  of  Canaan-  orAninor 
ite  hi8t<)ry,  and  exhibits  the  vale  of  the  Jordan  as  ^^d  ^'qZ 
it  was  never  exhibited  agam.  Even  that  record  "*^'' 
Bhow»  indications, — like  the  earthquake  at  Pompeii  which 
preceded  the  volcauo  of  Vesuviua, — that  a  change  was  at 
hand.  Pits  of  bitumen  are  there  described  as  existing  in 
the  vale  of  Siddim.^  The  name  of  Sodom  (burning)  \i  it 
be  not  derived  from  the  subsequent  catastrophe,  shows, 
like  the  "  Phlegraean"  fields  of  Campania,  that  the  marks 
of  fire  had  already  pjissed  over  the  doomed  valley.  The 
name  of  "  Beb,"  tlie  old  name  of  "  Zoar,"  was  understood 
by  Jewish  tradition — perhaps  fancifully,  yet  certainly  in 
accordance  with  probability— to  allude  to  the  fact  of  its 
frequent  subversion  by  eartliquake.s.'  Tn  what  precise 
manner  "  the  Lord  overthrew  tlio  cities"  is  not  clearly 
indicated  in  the  records  either  of  Scripture  or  of  natural 
remains.  The  great  difference  of  level  between  the 
bottoms  of  tlie  northern  and  the  soutliern  ends  of  the 
lake,  the  former  being  a  depth  of  thirteen  hundred,  the 
latter  only  of  thirteen  feet,  below  the  surface,  confirms  the 
theory  that  the  southern  end  is  of  recent  formation,  and,  if 
so,  was  submei'god  at  the  time  of  the  fiill  of  the  cities, 
and  that  the  vale  of  Siddim  was  the  whole  of  the  bay 
south  of  tlie  promontory  which  now  almost  closes  up 
its  northern  portion.'     But  as    Reland^  long  ago  pointed 


'  Jsrome  Ad  Im.  rr.  (Do  Saulcj,  L 
479.) 

*  Tlib  is  Dr.  RoblDwm'fl  Tiev,  stated 
more  prcciKly  by  FBUmenj'er  (Uaa 
Toilte  UocT,  p.  89).  I  am  uixious  la 
statuig  thb  fiucistk'ii  t»  call  Kttomtiun  tu 
Ibo  great  uneeitiiiuLy  in  whicli  it  is  ^tiU 
luToh'cd.  If  tlu)  very  exietuiioe  of  vol- 
oaoic  ifceocy  in  tbo  hUbnical  pcriv)  of 
PDJeatiiu  (m  already  stated  in  p.  3U)  ts 
■till  a  msUcr  of  dMputi\  -t  in  eviOi'iit  Uiol 
Uw  HbJ«ct  admiu  luUj  if  tbe  mwt  geai>- 
nl  Atateniieat 


H      nu  Alateniieat 


*  Relatid,  PalntfD^  pi  3R4L  TIio  ouly 
expfoBOon  irltlch  Memi  i<o  ttnply  tiuu 
tbe  riso  jf  tiio  Dead  Sea  wu  willuo  tii«- 
torioal  timea,  U  that  contaiawl  in  Gou. 
xiv.  3,  "tlie  Tal?  oT  Siddim,  vrhictt  is  tbo 
Salt  Sca.'^  Bat  thu  plinue  may  aiwrely 
nMMn  Utat  ttie  regiun  in  qiK'vtiun  bore 
both  naoio«;  m  ia  the  ^nUar  oxpnt* 
ahms  (TCtsoa  1  and  I7>  •■  Rn-MiiOiiwt, 
wliicb  b  Eado^"  "Sbarcb.  vhich  ia 
the  Klnc's  I)al«i'*  It  dtouli  boworoi-,  bs 
obaerved  that  tho  word  "Anol^"  tno»- 
Uted  "  vale,"  19  uaually  <inpkij-Qd  Jbr  a 
loDft  bioftd  Tolkiy.  itidi  at  in  ihls  oaa> 
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out,  there  u  no  reason,  either  in  Scripture  or  history,  for 
fuppoHing  thai  the  cities  theinfsclves  were  ilestroyeii  hy 
iubmevHioUf  or  were  submerged  iit  all ;  and  the  mode  of 
Ihe  cataiitrophe  is  emphatically  and  repeatedly  described 
to  be  not  water,  but  fire.  Further  than  this  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  without  more  exact  knowledge  than 
we  now  postiesa. 

A  great  mass  of  legend  and  exa^:eration,  partly  the 
elTect,  partly  the  cause  of  the  old  belief  that  the  cities 
were  buried  under  the  Dead  Sea,  has  been  gradually 
removed  in  recent  ywirs.  The  glittering  surface  of  the 
lake,  with  the  thin  mist  of  its  own  evaporations  floatuig 
over  itfi  surfncc,  will  now  no  more  be  taken  for  a  gloomy 
sea,  sending  forth  sulphureous  exhalations.  The  birc^ 
which  piiss  over  it  without  injury  have  long  ago  destroyed 
the  belief  that  no  living  creature  could  survive  the  baneful 
atmosphere  wliich  hnng  upon  its  waters.  And,  although 
we  cannot  accept  without  further  conHrmation  the  traces 
flf  sites  which  M.  De  Saulcy  believes  thnt  he  has  recently 
discovered,  yet  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  fact 
that  he  should  have  at  least  found  what  were  considered  as 
the  vestiges  of  the  five  devoted  cities  in  the  time  of  Jo- 
sephus,  Strabo,  Tacitus,  and  of  tlie  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, "  set  forth  for  an  example,  sulfering  the  vengeance 
of  etenial  fire,"' — not  beneath  the  waters  of  the  lake,  but  on 
its  barren  shores. 
■itNi  vtmi  I^wt  it  has  still  its  manifold  interest,  both  physical 
"*^  and  hiatoricfil.     Viewed  merely  in  a  scientific  point 

of  view,  it  is  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  spot,s  of  tlie  world. 
First,  it  may  be  regarded  ajs  one  of  the  most  curious  of  iidand 
seas.  It  is  thirteen  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Med- 
iterranean Sen,  and  thus  the  most  depressed  sheet  of  water 
in  the  world ;  as  the  Lake  Sir-i-kol,'  where  the  Oxus  rises, — 

"  In  hia  high  itiouutwo.  cmdie  in  Puncre;" 


aKriloa  mnild  nKtmU^  cibui  th«  vliole 
longll)  of  Uw  Doftd  Sen.    Scse  Appeudix. 

■^Jowpbim  BolL  JiK).  IV.  viil  4; 
Btnbix.  ztL  I  Tadt  KmL  v.  7.   JmAo  7. 

*  Ttie  Lako  t^rikol  ts  1ft,dOO  leet 
•boTO  Um  lord  o(  tba  aw  that  la 
iiMrl]r  u  high  m  Uoot  BIjuio — and  b 


ft  ihwt  oT  waixT  ftnirtMii  mQw  Vmg  aod 

one  tnUs  broad,  on  tbe  hif^  t»h]e4aad 
call^  by  Ui«  nptircs  "  bam-i-diiaiab,'* 
"the  roof  of  the  irorid," — &  luiiM  not 
uuflUy  BppBcd  tf  thu  wntor-«hiMl  tjt  Um 
Indus  nd  Oxits.  (MUnor,  in  PeKniwiu% 
Physical  Atiaa  p.  14.) 
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is  flie  most  elevated.  Its  basin  is  a  steaming  cixuldron, — a 
bowl,  as  it  has  been  well  described,  which,  from  the  peculiar 
temperature  and  deep  cavity  in  which  it  is  situated,  can 
never  bo  filled  to  overflowing.  The  river,  itself 
exposeil  to  the  same  withering  influences,  is  not  co- 
pious enough  to  furnish  a  supply  equal  to  the  demand  made 
hy  the  rapid  evaporation.  Further,  this  basin  is  the  Gordian 
knot  of  all  the  theories  which  have  been  raised  to  account 
for  t)ic  phenomena  of  the  Jordan-valley.  From  the  mo- 
ment that  Burckhardt  discovered  the  valley  of  the  Arabah 
between  the  Dead  vSea  and  the  Red  Sea,  an  hypothesis 
was  naturally  formed  that  this  had  been  the  original  outlet 
of  the  Jordan  into  the  latter  sea,  till  its  waters  were 
detained  hy  the  sudden  formation  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  the 
same  convulsion,  as  it  was  supposed,  that  overthrew  the 
five  cities.  But  this  theory  is  no  longer  tenable,  since  it 
las  been  found  that  the  waters  of  tiie  Arabah  flow  intc 
the  Dead  Sea  from  a  waterslied  almost  midway  between 
the  two  seas,  and  thjit  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  is  thirty-five  feet 
higher  than  tJie  Mediterranean,  namely,  more  than  thirteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea  and  Jordan- valley.  It 
is  clear  that  the  cavity  of  the  Dead  Sea  belongs  to  the  same 
general  conformation  of  country  that  produced  both  the 
Valley  of  tlie  Jordan  and  the  Arabah,  and  that  therefore  its 
first  formation  must  be  traced  to  a  period  long  before  his- 
torical times.  A  convuli^ion  of  such  magnitude  as  not  only  to 
tereate  a  new  lake,  Isut  to  depress  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan 
[many  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  elevate  the  valley  of  the  Arabah  considerably  above 
that  level,  must  have  shattered  Palestine  to  its  centre,  and 
left  upon  the  historical  traditions  of  the  time  an  indelible 
'mpresfiion,  of  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  not  a  trace  is 
actually  to  be  found.  It  seems  to  be  concluded,  as  most 
probable,  that  the  whole  valley,  from  the  base  of  Hennon 
to  the  Ked  Sca>  was  once  an  arm  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
which  has  gradually  subsided,  leaving  the  three  lakes  in 
its  bed,  with  their  connecting  river.^ 


■  "Ttw  vtUej  of  tbo  Ohor,  which  ii 
moos   sad  Tolcuic   rocka   exteadinff 


fh>m  iho  BouUicrD  roots  of  liUinui 
tnd  Anti-riboDO)!  to  the  Gulf  of  Ak&bi, 
ftoffl   lOOO  to  SOOO  feet  deep,  tan  Gxtt 
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But,  in  connection  with  the  Sacred  History,  lU  exceft- 
sive  saltnees^  U  even  more  remarkable  than  it<  deep  d»> 
prcssiou.    ThU  peculiarity  is,  it  h  bcUoved,  mainly 
occasioned  by  the  huge  barrier  of  fossil-salt  which 
closes  its  8autbern  end,  and  heightened  by  the  rapid  evap- 
oration of  the  frexh  water  poured  into  it.     Other  like  pho- 
ncnaeoa,  tliough  in  a  less  striking  form,  exist  elaewhoEe. 
In  the  Old  World  there  are  two  great  series  of  saltrlakcs 
to  be  found.     One  ia  that  which  extends  along  the  table- 
lands of  Central  A.sia,  of  wliich  the  chief  are  the  Caspiiin, 
the  Aral,  the   Urumiar  the   RoozUi,  and  the   Elton.     The 
other    Is   that   which,   beginning    in   the   Veide   IsLiads, 
appears   at   irrej^ular   intervals    along  the    groat    Airicau 
Desert,  till  it  terminaiea  iu  this — the  last  and  most  eastura 
of  the  seiies.''     la  the  New  World  the  great  salt-lake  of 
t^tah  by  its  physical  likoiicss  to  its   Syrian  prototype,  has 
actually  contirnied  the  belief  of  the  Mormon  settlers  tJuit 
on  its  shores  thoy  have  found  a  second  Land  of  Promise, 
and  In  its  river  a  second  Jordan,     liul,  witliout  entering 
into  its  wider  relations,  this  aspect  is  important  as  that 
which  most  forcibly  irapre.sse<l  the  Sacred  writers.    To  them 
it  was  the  ^'  salt  soa,"  and  nothing  more.     They  exhibit 
hardly  a  trace  of  the  exaggerations  of  later  times.     And 


OB«  *o  eight  miles  broad  (tliia  U  uotler- 
itateJX  sppe*n  lo  have  biwn  cuued  by 
the  Torciblo  r>-udiug  soil  fklliof;  in  of 
Uko  ■qaeoiaa  mta.  naulliiig  tma  tho 
omptkiB  utl  elftTfttioB  of  tbo  bualt 
which  biMMi  It  olmoit  ftom  Ita  com* 
tnenoaiDWt  to  Uie  Dead  Sml  .  .  . 
"Vtdery  oarraeiaa  or  abrofuori  com  tuife 
Imd  littto  inUuenoD  In  ila  Ibrma^CHi. 
Tlio  great  alt«retion.>t  ia  ita  Mr&oe  oom- 
DWacol  nak-nor  to  the  liistorio  period, 
lad  t«5nDiiutod  probably  in  Iho  cuUH- 
troplie  of  Sodom."  (Nowtxjld,  Journal 
As.  Soc  zvi  33.) 

*  Winer,  ia  PvtimiuiiQ's  Atlu,  p.  30  ; 

An5t«tl'8    ElciDCulary    Gwjlugy,    p.   38. 

It    19    scKiivtimes    suppowd     tLttt    the 

X^ad  Sea  ifl  the  aUtcst  u-»tcr  in    tho 

world,      Tbia    i»   oot     quUo    Accumtc. 

Th»    antlo   tif<«nu    to  he  aa  (bUotro; — 

T    ia  tht'   purest   of    all,   then 

',     tlioa     fmnb^water     Ukea, 

UUic  BDit  thti  Son  of  Ajtot, 

nu.  ihaa  Uw  UediterraDean, 

TtafUti  ftod  Aral,  tbea   tbe 


Dead  Sea,  lart  the  LdcM  or  Stoo  mad 
Urumia.  The  saliaa  panklca  ia  tha 
walor  of  tbe  oav-ui  mm  4  per  vqdJ^ 
Thai  of  the  0«ad  Sea  ooolaiiu  S6^  pM 
omL  That  of  lAke  ICltoii  (whKh  » 
rituated  oa  the  stoppes  eaat  of  Uio 
Volga,  and  supptifM  a  great  part  of  iho 
RiUt  or'  Kiusia)  oootaiua  29  per  cent. 
The  exact  proportioiu  of  tb**  waters  of 
Lalon  Unuida  aro  not  etatMl.  Btit 
Moritz  Wogsor,  bi  hia  TravtU  in 
Poraift,  ii,  1.16,  Lfiijwic,  1S.'.2,  (.luoksl  by 
FallnKrayer,  Todte  Mecr,  p.  64,)  ay% 
that  ttie  sail  and  iodine  of  the  VMar  of- 
thia  lake  lar  itarpaM  tJiuao  of  the  Dead 
Sflo.  He  also  deaoibee  its  uxoeec&og 
hiicmnKr,  ood  tha  &ct,  thoc  whibt  flail 
Iff  Ktantl  in  ocdtlier  Uk«^  cnistaoeoOi 
aoimalcnhD  aro  found  in  U»  Uniai% 
(p.  13T,)  Oft  oiAdrepowa  are  said  lo  bars 
beea  ja  tho  Dead  Sea.  Uumboldl'a 
Anaiditoii  der  Nattii',  il  01.  Fallne^ 
ayer,  p.  M. 
*  Bitter;  Jordan,  78a 
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80  it  is  in  fact.  It  is  not  gloom,  but  desolation,  which 
is  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  Sea  of  Death. 
Follow  the  course  of  the  Jonlaii  to  its  end.  How 
different  from  the  first  burst  of  its  waters  in  Mount 
Hcrmon,  amongst  the  groves  of  Dan  and  Paneas  !'  TTow 
dilfereiit  from  the  "riotous  prodigality  of  life"  which 
has  miirked  its  downward  course,  almost  to  tlie  very 
termination  of  its  existence!  Gradually,  witliin  the  last 
mile  from  the  Deatl  Sea,  its  verdure  dies  away,  and 
the  river  melts  into  its  ^irrave  in  a  tame  and  sluggish 
Btream,  still,  however,  of  sufficient  force  to  carry  its  brown 
waters  far  into  the  bright  green  sea.  Along  the  dcsorU 
shore,  tlie  wliite  crust  of  salt  indicates  the  cause  of  its 
sterility.  Thus  the  few  living  creatures  which  the  Jordan 
washes  down  into  it«  waters,  are  destroyed.  Hence 
arise  the  unnatural  buoyancy  and  tho  intolerable  nausea 
to  taste  and  touch,  whieh  raise  to  the  highest  pitch  the 
contrast  between  its  clear,  bitter  waves  and  the  soft, 
fresh,  turbid  stream  of  its  jiarent  river.  Strewn  along 
it«  desolate  margin  lie  the  most  striking  memorials  of  thiA 
last  conflict  of  life  and  death ;  trunks  and  branches  of  trees, 
torn  down  from  the  thickets  of  tlie  river-jnnglo  bj'  the 
riolence  of  the  Jordan,  thrust  out  into  tlie  sea.  and  throwi. 
up  again  by  its  waves,  dead  and  barren  as  itself.  The  dead 
beach — so  unlike  the  shell-covered  shores  of  tho  two  seas 
between  which  it  lies,  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  and  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba — shelves  gradually  into  the  calm  waters.  A  deep 
haze — that  which,  to  earlier  ages,  gave  the  appearance 
of  *'  the  smoke  going  up  for  ever  and  ever," — veils  it« 
soutliern  extremity,  and  almost  gives  it  tho  dim  horizon  of  a 
real  sea."  In  the  nearer  view  rises  the  low  island  close  to  its 
northern  end,  and  the  long  promontory  projecting  from 
the  eastern  side,  which  divides  it  into  ite  two .  unequal 
parts.  This  is  all  that  I  saw.  and  all  that  most  pilgrims 
and  travellers  have  seen  of  the  dead  Sea.  Beyond,  at 
its  southern  end,  rises  the  mountain  of  rock-salt ;  and  on 
ita  sides  are  still  seen  the  columnar  fragment  or  fragmenta 

the  birda — aleo  the  talplitir  flmoko,  aiitl 
tlio  HUblvrnuHWUs  exit  of  Uio  JonJan 
The  Midiwh  nya  "  It  pws  out  of  the  D«wt 
8(.«  into  tho  mouth  a(  tbe  LeriAtkan.'* 


I 


'  8«o  Clinptcr  XL 

*  Gompan*  tlte  fwetic*]  »xprcA-<kiu3  or 
Iml  xxxlr.  10,  Rer.  xIt.  11.  Sohwonw 
(p[L  44,  iftj  repeat!  tbe  oU  stor^  about 
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standing  out  from  it,  doubtless  the  same  appearance  ttM 
tiiat  which  Josephua  descnhos  as  the  pillar  of  Lot's  wife, 
existing  in  hi»  own  duy,'  and  seen  by  himself. 

Often  an  the  sea  has  been  described  by  later  wriiere, 
classical  and  modern,  there  is  but  one  passage  in  the  Old 
Testament  where  ita  peculiarities  are  fully  brought  before 
^woo  «f  ^**-  I"  1^*6  vision  which  reveiUs  to  Ezokicl  the  re- 
***w.  generation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  tlie  jiroj^het  in 
the  Teinple-tourt  sees  the  perennial  spring  of  tJie  Sacred 
Hill  rising  into  a  full  and  uvertiowin{r  fountain  beside  the 
aUar,and  pouring  forth  avast  stream  over  the  wide  endo- 
sure.  lie  goes  round  to  the  eastern  gate  of  the  Temple, 
overhanging  tlio  defile  of  Kodron, — the  waters  have  reached 
the  gateway,  and  are  rushing  in  a  cataract  down  into  the 
Valley  below.  Into  the  valley  the  Prophet  descends ;  and 
the  waters  rise  higher  and  higher,  till  the  dry  course*  of 
Kedron  becomes  a  mighty  river ;  and  innumerable  troeg 
spring  up  along  its  sterile  banks, — and  tlirough  the  deep  de- 
file, and  ita  tributary  courses,  the  waters  issue  out  toward 
the  '  circles''  of  the  Jordan ;  they  "  go  down"  through  all  the 
long  descent  into  tlie  "  desert-plain"*  of  Jordan,  and  reach 
the  "sea."  And  when  the  stream — one,  yet  divided" as  it 
rushes  through  the  mountaui-passcs — forces  its  way  into 
that  dead  lake,  "  the  waters  shall  be  healed ;"  everywhere 
they  shall  teem  with  life ;  the  living  creatures,  washed  by  the 
Jonlan  into  t]ie  sea,  which  else  would  die  at  once,  shall  live 
aa  the  fresh  stream  touches  them ;  there  shall  be  a  multitude 
of  fish,  even  as  *'the  fish  of  the  great  sea" — the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  the  fishermen  standing  all  along  its  rocky  shores 
from  Kn-eglaim  to  Kn-gedi ;  only  the  marshes  at  its  southern 
end,  whore  the  healing  stream  cannot  penetrate,  will  still  be 
given  up  to  its  old  salt  and  barrenness.  The  imagery  of 
this  vision  is  often  used  in  illustration  of  the  spread  of  phi- 
lanthropic or  missionary  beneficence ;  but  its  full  force,  asj 
the  Prophet  first  delivered  it,  can  only  be  appreciated  bj 


'  Iijncb'it  ExpedltiotL  JcMepliua,  Aat, 
J.xi4. 

•  Kw-k.  xJvu.  B,  6,  1,  "Naclul,"  tnuu* 
latoH  "rirwr." 

■  "GtlUotb,"  tnuiOiited  "counttr," 
>S. 


*  "ArtlMb"— (ho  vrocd  tUvmyt  niea 
lbr"th«Ohor,"  verm  & 

■  Nncbilniia  "  Ifae  lux  lomnti,"  rtr. 
9.  Pooibly  down  the  two  daOlM  of 
Jaricho  aad  of  St.  Sab^ 
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tbose  who  have  seen  the  dcsoktc  baain  of  the  Salt  Sea, 
and  marked  tlie  features  of  its  strange  vicinity. 

There  is  one  peculiarity,  to  which  I  have  before  g-_" 
adverted,  which  would  naturally  suggest  some  of 
the  details  of  this  striking  imagery, — the  abundance  of  copi' 
ous  springs  which  from  the  limestone  hills  of  Palestine 
pour  fttrth  tlieir  watera  into  the  Jordan-valley.  Two  of 
them  are  meutioued  by  name  in  this  very  deseriptiou.  One, 
En-eglaim,  "  the  spring  of  calves,"  is  named  only  here,  but 
is  j)roh:ibly  the  same  as  the  hot  spring  at  the  north-east  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  kuown  by  the  name  of  Callirrhoe,  to  whiili 
Herod  the  Great  resorted  in  his  last  illness  for  its  healing 
virtues.  The  other  is  the  more  celebrated  En-gedi,  the  ono^ 
spot  of  life  besiiles  the  five  cities  whicii  has  from  age  to  age 
maintained  an  Independent  existence  and  interest  on  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea/  Midway^  on  the  wcstcra  bank  of 
the  lake,  the  clear  stream  breaks  out  on  a  high  platform 
elevated  400  feet  above  the  shore,  and,  scattering  rich 
vegetation  all  around^  descends  through  the  cliffs  to  the 
sea.  This  is  En-gedi,  "  the  spring  of  the  wild  goats, 
or  gazelles,"  so  called  from  the  numerous  ibexes,  or 
Syrian  cliamois,  which  inhabit  these  cliffs.  The  oasis 
wliicli  it  forms  amidst  tlie  naked  limestone  precipices 
was  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  '*city  of  palms,"  or  of  "  the  cutting  of  palms,"* 
(Ilazazon-Tamar),  doubtless  from  the  grove  of  palms  which 
tlion  stood,  but  which  hits  since  entu*ely  disappeared, 
around  the  rusliing  fountain.  There,  at  the  time  of 
Chedorlaomer's  great  invasion,  the  settlement  of  Auio- 
rites  was  attacked  by  the  Assyrian  army,  immediately 
before  its  descent  into  the  phiin  and  final  victory 
over  the  kings  of  tlie  five  cities.  In  that  same  fastuesa 
dwelt,  as  it  would  seem,  in  later  times,  a  branch 
of  the  Kenite  tribe,*  in  '^  the  city  of  palms,"  their  eagle's 


*  Eo-diedl  I  did  Dot  see.  There  Is 
ft  full  do«cri|itiou  at  it  in  RobiosoD,  U. 
309— 21S.  It  wu  first  (UKorerod  by 
Beetz»u  va  1806. 

»  Flin.  V.  17;So)in.aa 

■  Gt'U.  air  7 ;   a  CUr.  xx.  3. 

*  **T)ie  cblldrvii  cf  the  Kroite  weut 
ap  fXX  oT  the  dtj  of  polm-trocs  wLUi 


tho  childTDn  of  Judah  into  th«  wfl4n^ 
n</»t  uf  JiiiiiUi,  Mb'liicb  livtJi  In  llio  suuth 
of  Arad"  (Judir««,  L  1«.)  Tlio  "oily 
of  Falmc"  nuty,  oT  uoonKi,  Iw  JiviuLus 
Bat  ligbtftxit  {ii.  1.)  juHtl)-  contondB 
that  it  mar  vJth  sqniiii  pn>pfiKy 
Eu-|^;  vnidi,  much  moro  a«t 
aoita   tho    coatext,    Hiid    igrcra    wit 
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"nest"  "ia  the  'cliffs'" — in  the  numerous  caverns  with 
which  the  cliffs  of  En-gcdi  abound.  And  in  tiiose  same 
caverns  David  afterwards  with  his  followers  took  refuge ; 
and  yet  again,  at  a  still  later  time,  the  first  hemiits  of 
Palestine — the  solitary  sect  of  the  Essenes — liad  their 
chief  seat  at  Eii-godi ;  as  aftorwanis  the  earliest  Christian 
monastery  of  Palestine  was  |ii;tnt«d  not  far  distant, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Kedron, — the  romantic  Convent  of 
St.  Saba. 

n.  The  history  of  the  Jordan  gradually  carries  us  up- 
wards on  its  course.  In  order  to  understand  fully  the 
scenes  which  follow,  we  must  form  an  accurate  con- 
ception of  its  stage  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Sea 
n-iD  »d  of  Galilee.  Through  this  whole  interval,  the  river 
ur«"'irnu^  runs  between  successive  terraces,  one,  two,  or 
T»iicr.  three,  according  as  the  hills  approach  more  or  less 
ncjir  to  it^  banks.  It  is  crossed  by  three,  or  at  most  four, 
well-known  fords.  The  first  and  second  are  nuirked  by 
remains  of  Ilonuin  bridges,  immediately  below  the  Sea 
of  Ualilee,  :ind  again,  immediately  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Jabbok;'  the  third  :ind  fourth  immediately 
above  and  below  the  present  bathing-place  of  the 
pilgrims  opposite  Jericho.'  No  important  streams  join 
it  un  its  western  side;  on  its  eastern  side  two,  of  almost 
eq^ual  magnitude,  the  Hieromax  and  the  Jabbok.  It  is 
below  the  continence  of  the  latter  stremn  that  the  rapid 
descent^  begins.  What  may  bo  its  general  character 
above  this  point  is  little  known.  But,  south  of  tlie 
conOucnce,  it  begins  to  wear  the  aspect  well-known  to 
all  travellers,  and  important  in  connection  with  the  his- 
torical events  which  it  has  witnessed.  The  liigher 
terraces  on  each  side,  immediately  under  the  ranges 
of  mountains,  are  occupied  by  masses  of  vegetatioi 
of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  again  moroi^ 
purtieularly.      This   region   is   succeeded    by   the   desert- 

bdnani'i    nllusioti,    in    NumbfTP,    xxir.  Ki'aitce    on    tlio  »boro  of  Uio   Gulf 

21,   "Strong  ut   Ihy  dwclliii^  pluL<o,  uul  Akabn,   or  to   lbs   n-kle    opLuid    dH 

Uwa  |>uucst  tliy  iic^  in  tliu  'ctitf,'"  lu  whcrv  Uiey  were  ftaenmnls  Jbund  wutl) 

opproprute  lo  a  plAco  vrltUio  lita  viev,  of  JucUra. 

•bouiiiliug   iu   cnveros  ami   rocka,   us  ll  '  Pnr  the  bridses,  see  Scfaw&ne,  40 

wuuM    lie    inappropriato    cttUer    to  the  *  Vuq  de  TeMe,  U.  318. 

oriKii'ii)  Boat  of  the  great  body  of  the  *  Ljmcti,  SM 
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plain,  or  "Arabah,"  properly  so  called,  and  from  thia 
desert-plain,  bepiti  the  regular  descents  to  t]ie  bed  of  the 
Jordan.  Of  these,  the  first  is  over  a  long  line  of  white 
argillaceous  hills,  somewhat  resembling  those  in  the  W&dj 
Fciran,  down  to  a  flat  occupied  chielly  with  low  shrubs  of 
flgnus-tyistus.  Tlie  second  descent  is  upon  a  still  lower 
flat,  occupied  chiefly  with  a  jungle  of  tamarisks  and 
willows,  and  this  last  flat  is,  in  most  parts  of  the  river's 
course,  the  bed  of  the  river  itself.  Nearer  its  mouth, 
there  is  yet  a  third  descent,  consisting  of  a  brake  of  canes 
and  reeds.  The  actual  stream  of  the  Jordati,  as  it  flows 
between  these  banks,  is  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  feet  wide, 
and  varies  from  six  to  four  feet  in  depth.  Where  it  is 
widest,  the  bottom  is  mud ;  where  narrowest,  rock  or 
sand.'  Of  these  terraces  the  only  one,  probabh%  which 
is  continuous  through  its  whole  course,  is  that  of  the 
junj^Ie.  The  canes  and  reeds  higher  up  the  stream  cease 
to  form  a  continuous  brake.  The  argillaceous  hills  on  the 
eastern  side  approach  so  near  the  river,  that  they  probably 
occupy  the  place  of  the  highest  terrace  of  agnus-caatus  on 
the  west.  But  the  long  line  of  the  jungle  never  ceases, 
and,  as  the  valley  contracts  in  its  upper  channel,  sometimes 
extends  across  its  whole  width.' 

1.  The  course  of  the  river,  thus  diversified,  is 
confined   between   the  two  ranges  of  hills,  which,  ^-bui- 
like  those  of  the  Nile-valley,  extend  \vith  more  or 
less  regularity  along  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  even 
to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.     In  most  parts  of  the  Jordan,  the 
])!ain  tlius  enclosed  is  not  more  than  eight  miles  in  breadth, 
but  immediately  above  the  Dead  Sea  the  mountains  on  each 
side  retire,  leaving  a  lai-ger  plain  than  usual ;   probably  a 
distrmce  of  more  than  twelve  mile.4  across  from  range  to 
range.     It  is  this  plain  which  becomes  the  scene  of  the  next 
great  events  in  the  history  of  the  river;  and  it  is  fortunately 
tliat  of  which  the  physical  features  are  best  known      r,,,^-^ 
to  travellers.     We  must  imagine  the  Israelite  host  mM«ft£^ 
encamped  on  its  eastern  side.     The   place  is  so 
minutely  specified,  that  it  may  be  fixed  in  spite  of  the 


*  VewboU,  Joomal  of  &  A*  Soe.  xtL  SL 
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obftcurity  which  fltill  rests  on  the  further  bank  of  the  Jor 
dun.'  It  was  in  the  '*  descrt-plaina"  of  Moab,  bo  called, 
probably,  in  rOHtradiAtinction  to  the  cultivated  "  fields"  on 
the  tjible-Iaiul  above.  It  waH  in  the  long  bell  of 
groves  (iihittim)  which,  on  the  eiuit«rn  a^  on  the  western' 
nde  of  the  Jordan,  mark  with  a  line  of  verdure  the  upper 
tomcea  of  the  vhIIcv.  Tiiosc  groves  indicate  at  once  the 
issue  of  the  9]'ring>s  from  the  roots  of  the  eastern  hillSf*  and 
the  tropical  olimate  to  which  the  Israelites  had  now  de- 
scended,  and  whinh  brought  them  undf^r  these  wild  and 
thorny  eha^Ies — probably  Ibr  the  fir^t  time  since  they  had 
left  them  in  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai.  Their  tents  were 
pitched  **  from  Abcl-Sliittimon  the  north  to  Both-JcshimotH 
on  the  south;"*  from  the  "meadow"'  which  uuirkftd  the 
limit  of  those  "groves,"  to  the  "hamlet"  or  "  house""  which 
stood  in  the  "  waste"  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They 
looked  straight  across  the  Jordan  to  the  green  spot  of  Jeri^ 
oho'  on  the  western  bank.  High  above  them  rose  the 
niountjuns  to  which  their  descendants  gave  tlie  name  of 
"  Aharim," — •'  those  cu  the  further  side," — the  eastern  wall 
of  the  valley — on  whose  tops  they  had  so  long  sojourned, 
in  their  long  struggle  with  the  Amoritca  of  Heshbon. 

From  these   lofty  summits   were  unfolded    two    sucoes*' 
aive   views' — of  the   valley   below,  of  the  camp,  of  the 


'  In  Dftut.  L  1,  the  mouo  of  Uw 
last  wunlH  uf  Uoaaa  !•  dt'aoribed  u 
"on  tlM  'Dtli«r'  sUlo  Jord«ii  in  the 
wUdernoi^  in  tho  'dBsort'  'borbre'  th» 
Utm  oT]  'Woedx,'  brtwfcn  Ponui  «nd 
Toj^tal,  «d  Uboo,  ui<l  (Uxeroth  (LXX 
Aiyuv),  mm)  PuiaJtub  (icnT«j(jwjeo^ 
*■  plwM  oT  gotd.")  Hie  dilEculty  hen  \a, 
Uttt  wbwraa  Uie  oxpronskiD,  "on  Uis 
'iMhor'  RiidB  Jordan,"  cooBriDed  hy  L  (, 
("oo  U»  'other'  ^do  Jor^t  ia  Ae  land 
o/  J&ab,")  flxca  the  iccDd  to  tho  north 
of  Iho  Dona  Son,  nil  llir?  other  locnlt- 
tl4»  iodictled  are  io  tho  Anbnh,  Math 
of  the  DMd  Sea  H^ujpdeDberff'i  «x- 
pLuintioo,  quoted  by  T>r.  Robinson  li. 
600,  only  erodes  the  ditHfutty. 

•  Thvao  Hwiags  un!  (\xj«  of  lli* 
•astern  hilla  ore  dcu^iiut«d  u 
**  Aslidolii-Kanrab,"  "tho  UsaUiga  forth 
•^Pisgah."     Sw  Appendix. 

'  Nomb.  XixiiL  49. 
.AtotShittim   ("tnM(1o7  of  the  mcvu- 


das")  of  wl;ldt  the  name  is  ptvaerred 
in  "  Abilft."  bt  dncnbi^  by  Joaephiis  am 
Btill  oxining  in  bis  ttooa  on  the  ipot 
embotwood  in  palnu,  et  the  ditUnnce  of 
six  milm  or  TnoTx>  (6C  sudw)  froot  tii* 
Jordan.  (AnL  IV.  rilL  1 ;  V.  i.  I.)  F<». 
^blj  it  is  tljtf  Minie  M  apiwan  once  or 
twice  in  the  Jewish  wu.  (BolL  Jod.  VL 
liiL  2;  IV.  vii.  6.) 

*  Both-Jcsblmoth  is  the  **  house  of 
tlie  waste."  It«  aouthcim  position  id  Bxod 
by  the  place  wliich  it  holda  in  Uie  eim- 
inemtion  of  tliu  towiii!  of  R<>ubcii,  (JoelIlu^ 
xUL  30.)  Oomparo  Jo»phtis,  BaO.  Jnd, 
IV.,  Tii.  a. 

*  "'Or'  or  'above'  Jordan  'o!'  Jfr 
richo."  So  this  lowest  itue  of  ibe  m'sr 
i>tt.'tia  to  bavi>  been  caSod.  (Numhi 
xxiL  I.) 

'  The  aocount  of  tlieae  rimn  nton 
properly  belongs  to  the  next  dupter. 
£ut  tho  hiatori^  conneotioa  wiD  be  l>«al 
uudunlood   by  tbotr  iotrodnctioii    oer 
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Opposite  hills — awakening  thou^bbj  most  diverse  to  the  two 
Beers,  but  of  almost  eqnal  interest  to  future  times.  From 
the  "high  places"'  there  dedicated  to  Baal,  from  the  '  bare 
hiir'  on  *'  the  top  of  the  rocks,"  and  lastly,  from  the  culti- 
vated' *'  field"  of  Zophim,  on  "  the  top  of  Pls^nhj"  viewfrcca 
«  from  the  top  of  Peor,  that  looketh  *  on  the  face  of  "'«*'' 
the  waste,'  "*  the  Assyrian  Prophet,  with  the  King  of  Moab 
by  his  aide,  looked  over  the  wide  prospect : — 

*'  He  iracch'd,  till  inomuicc's  ray 
Od  Inko  oud  meoclcrw  lay, 

Aiid  wUlow-shftded  atrooais*  that  aUont  BWMp 

Aml'l  tli<>ir  luinnpr'cl  linnet 
Where,  by  tlioir  wvenil  ^gna. 
The  deflcrt-weariotl  tiifaea  in  gight  of  C&n«an  alee;!." 

He  saw  in  that  vast  encampment  amongst  the  acacia 
groves,  "  how  goodly  are  thy  tents,  0  Jacob,  and  thy  taber 
nacles,  0  Israel."  Like  the  watercourses  of  the  mountains, 
like  gardens  by  the  side  of  his  own  great  river  -n-ri^ii 
Euphrates,"  with  their  aromatic  shrubs,  and  their  ^'""' 
wide-Hpreading  cedars — ^the  lines  of  the  camp  were  spi'ead 
out  before  him.  Ephraim,  was  therewith  "the  strength  of 
the  wild  bull"'  of  the  north ;  Judah,  "couching  like  the  lion" 
of  the  south ;  "  a  people  dwelling  alone,"  yet  a  mighty 
nation — **' who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob,  and  the 
number  of  the  fourth  jtart  of  L«rael  ?"  He  looked  round 
from  his  high  post  over  the  table-lands  of  Moab/  to  the 
line  of  mountains  stretching  away  to  Edom,  oil  the  south^ 
— over  the  high  platform  of  the  Desert  beyond  the  Dead 
Sea,  where  dwelt  the  tribe  of  Amalek.*  then  '*  first  of  the 
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Kumb.  xxii  41. 
»  "  Shf/t,"  {nod«nd  "  higt  pJaoe"). 
Numb.  zxliL  S,  9. 

*  Nnmb.  xxiil  1-4. 

*  Kumb.  xxiiL  28. 

*  Probftbl;  &v  readers  ot'  "The 
CbriBtiao  Tetr"  cntor  inUi  Uto  accume 
humlng  diqibyed  bi  tbcso  ilooi.  The 
*"  lako"  and  "  tocMidow"  have  been 
taBdantbr  explained  in  wluit  baa 
Jntt  bMB  Mil  The  "  (riUow-shaded 
■treama,'*  tbougli  do!  absolutclr 
grotmdad  od  kiunm  bet,  b  yot  au 
axtnioaly  pnibftble  dawriptiur  of  tlio 
■tnaiiu  ontwr  dio  monnuiiiu  o:  Fisgati. 
Tbe  tomtit  of  Zand,  a  little  fluiUier 
■mith,   is  90    called    from    this  dreuni- 


Maaoe,  mxA  tbo  strvurtis  wliich,  under 
a  ■ooBwhat  aUnOar  uliiiutut,  tUl  Into 
the  lake  of  (reiwfureUi  from  llio  WAdj 
Hymiun,  oro  exactly  of  thta  ctuiRicter. 

'  Ifumb,  xsW.  C  Tho  words  *'  Ai 
ruwr,"  "Aa-ttabar,^  with  tlie  altudon  la 
the  aromatiu  plants  (tnin^tod  aiov)  tai 
the  oedais  on  tbo  watcr-iid?, — odthorof 
th«in  imafcM  drauii  from  tlio  iiocne  before 
liim. — abow  that  he  is  tbinlciug  of  hia 
own  ooancry.  Tharo  b  tlie  nine  com* 
piiriaon  od'  Aaayria  to  tJie  o?dar,  bv 
the  river-tidt  of  tli'>  Tigris,  in  Bzeltiel, 

XX Xi    i. 

'  Numb,  xr'iv.  1". 

*  Numb.  xxir.  IB. 

*  ^'UIub.  xxiT   20. 
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nations^^-oveT  the  Kenite,  not  yet  removed  from  hi« 
cioAa  ill  the  rovks  of  Kn-^eili,'  full  in  front  of  the  ProjihutV 
view.  And  for  each  hU  dirge  of  lameotAtton  went  up ; 
dn  at  the  thought  of  his  own  distant  hind  of 'Asshar  — 
of  the  hind  beyond  the  Euphrates'- — of  the  dim  visioo 
of  fjliipH  coming  from  the  Wcat«m  sea  which  lay  behind 
(ho  hills  of  PaU^titirie,  "  to  af!lict  Asshur  and  to  afllict 
Eber" — he  buret  into  the  bitter  cry,  *' Alae,  who  shall  live 
when  God  <]oeth  this !"  and  be  rose  up,  aud  returned  to  his 
place. 

The  view  of  Balaam  from  the  top  of  Pisgah  and  of  Poor 
ifl  the  first  of  those  which  have  made  the  name  cele- 
brated. But  it  is  the  eccond  view,  which  within  so  short  a 
time  succeeded  to  it,  wliilHt  Israel  wiu;  still  enenmjMMl  in  the 

'acacia  groves,  that  luis  become  a  proverb  throughout  the 
nNvi*«of  world.  To  these  same  mountains  of  Aliarim*  to 
"'**  the  top  of  Pisguh — to  a  high-place  dedicated  to  the 
heathen  Ncho,  as  Balaam's  standing-place  had  been  con- 
secrated U»  Poor — "  Moses  went  up  from  the  *  desert^plain' 
of  Moah   -    .   .  over  agriinst  Jericho.''*     In  the  long  line  of 

i  those  eastern  mountains,  which  so  constantly  meet  the 
view  of  the  traveller  in  all  the  western  parts  of  Palestine, 
the  eye  v:iiuly  strives  to  discern  any  jioint  emerging  from 
this  honzoiit;il  platform,  which  may  be  fixed  as  the  top 
of  Nebo.  Nothing  but  a  fuller  description  than  has  ever 
yet  been  given  of  these  regions,  can  determine  the  spot 
where  the  grejit  lawgiver  and  loader  of  his  people  looked 
down  upon  their  embattled  ranks,  aud  over  the  *■  hind 
whi<;h  lie  was  to  see  with  his  ©yes,  but  was  not  to  go  in 
thither."  But  the  general  account  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
pUce  intended   is  some   elevation  immediately  above   the 

^laat  stage   of  the  Jordan."     Northwanl,  his   eye   turned 


'  Sumb.  xxiv.  21. 

•  N*ural..  jtrir.  32.  U.  "  Awtiuf"  of 
oottrao  U  AiHTiia.  "  A'/x-r,"  i^  the  "  people 
irytMui  Uio  RaplinileR."  "  Chiaim"  in 
rtfric  wmt,  n^rcaentod  hy  tlip  tslnnd  or 
0/pnii — Iho  onW  Idutd  rLglblo  fhsm 
tm  batg^iU  of  'S^tIo.  On  a  ticnr 
tvming  at  mtoaet  It  h  visible  "  in 
the  Dtiast  of  tbo  greai  wtd«  tea,"  fixnn 
Ui«  nago  of  Lfbaooa  abore  Uie  soorcM 

llw  Zahimof.     {TontVa  NwratlTo  In 


Journal  of  An>«ricnn  Ori«ntel  Sodety,  ^ 
U&.)    Sm  ChuptfT  XT[. 

■  It  must  hare  bocn  the  iuim«  ot  the 
vbolo  easteni  range.  Sm  Komb.  xxL  1 1, 
aiiO  xxxiii.  4i.  41. 

'  Deiit-  xxxlv.  1. 

*  Do  Sanlcr  vainly  eodearonra  to 
transfbr  Iho  top  of  Pi«g«h  to  tfao  w«vt«ni 
lUU  of  tbo  I>Md  Bn,  fo^kiDg-  the  nanw 
En  Fnltkah.  It  b  tnie  tbat  do  iuhim 
like    PtagBh   U   Mw   kiKnrD    on    tb* 
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to  "all  the  land  of  Gilead,"  contintiinr?  the  same  eastern 
b^fjTier  us  that  on  which  himself  stood^  till  it  ended,  far 
boyond  his  sight,  in  Dan.  Westward,  there  were  oa  the 
northern  horizon,  the  distant  hills  of  **  all  NaphtiiU." 
Coming  i>tarer,  wna  "  the  hmd  of  Ephraini  and  Manos- 
»eh."  immediately  opposite,  wa«  "all  the  land  of  Jiidnh;'* 
beyond  which,  though  unseen,  lay  "  the  utmost  sea"  and 
the  Desert  of  "  the  south," — Jerusalem'  itself,  in  nli 
probability,  distinctly  visible  through  the  opening  of  the 
descent  to  Jericho.  Thej^e  were  the  four  f^roat  masses 
of  the  future  inheritance  of  his  people,  on  which  the  nar- 
rative fixes  our  attention.  Immediately  below  him  wa.s  the 
'circle'  of  the  plain  of  Jericho,  with  its  oasis  uf  palm-trees, 
and  far  away  on  his  left,  though  hardly  visible,  the  liust 
inhabited  spot  before  the  groat  Desert — "^  Zoar."*  It  was 
a  view,  doubtless,  which  in  its  full  extent  was  to  be 
imagined  rather  than  actujilly  seei..  In  this  respect  the 
Pisgah-proapect  is  a  striking  illustration  of  all  the  pro- 
photic  visicns  of  the  Sacred  writings.  The  foreground  of 
the  picture  akne  was  clearly  discernible  ;  its  dim  distances 
were  to  be  supplied  by  what  was  beyond,  though  suggested 
by  what  wjis  within,  tlie  raoire  of  the  actual  prospect  of 
the  seer.  But  between  him  and  that  '*  good  land"  the 
deep  valley  of  the  Jordan  inten^ened.  "  So  Moses  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  died  there  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
accordinfj  to  the  word  of  the  Lord."  In  language  less 
sim[)lo,  but  hardly  less  touching,  the  Jewish  historian  adds 
— "As  he  was  biddding  farewell  to  Eleazcr  and  Joshup-, 
whilst  he   was  yet  talking  with  them,  a  cloud  suddonij 

sIsD  doscriboi  ths  nKMintain  "M  xvr 
barren,"  am)  *'  wilh  aa  aacvon  plain  «o 
Uio  top.'  But  ho  ^ves  do  iwlails  fagr 
vliich  to  jniJgQ  «f  tu  gMiPral  Hiifiecr* 
aoce^  nor  the  olittbtoitt  iiKiicaUou  tir  llir. 
view  from  Uip  top.  (Tmvoig  m  J-jria,  L  Jk, 
3Ti).  It  is  tnu)  lluic  lliis  u  iwi  i^cL^ 
"  orer  a^net  Jeridic^"  but  tliiH  ottjcdioa 
weald  not  be  fiital  ir  tbe  spot  «*en;  itb«r< 
wise  AppropriaUL 

'  So  luxe  s  portioD  of  thwe  nvnuitflim 
li  risible  ftom  Jtnualiua,  tiiM  Jvnmlom 
most  ia  turn  bo  vUble  ftoni  niostt  of  tlwlr 
SDmmita. 

*  I  have  dwelt  on  ths  pcdnH  cxpraaal} 
mmtioneA  in  Dout.  xxxir.  I — 3. 


«wt«R;  iiil(> ;  but  .T<fY»ae  ezpreoilsr 
ta^rta  thftt  it  wiu  fitmitinr  to  the  tm- 
T«Iiera  of  bin  (lajr  l^  Icc.  ileb..  vac 
Avc/rini)  and  tlm'.  Ketto  wba  pointed  o*il 
ifr  D.ilea  ftvmi  lloshboa  {lb.  voo,  A'ti^n) 
"  cid  oriftUaii^"*  pluiffuu*'  .  .  [probulily 
wo  mt  !t  read  eecidentaiem  plu^in— m 
tto  v«*  .d  of  Tabor,  it  ia  iwid  oeddmla- 
km  ptoffom  Lofiooia^  wbere  it  should 
be  drimfdkm  plafam.]  Barckliardt  to 
tiBTeltin^  the  oountij  Botectod  Gobol 
Attuoo^  ftpparentlj  from  its  coo* 
iplaDOtu  poittJoi^  as  the  raost  lUc&lf 
wpni.  "  IVre  i^"  ho  snya,  "  a  large 
heap  of  BlouM  on  the  fltimmit,  over- 
«lwdoil  bj  «  wild  piirtacLio  trea"     Ho 
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stood  over  liim.  and  he  vanished'  in  a  ravine."  "  He  died 
in  the  niounl  wliithei  K)  had  gone  up,  and  he  was  gatbered 
unto  Ills  people,  as  Aaron  his  brother  had  died  on  Mount 
B«ri>i-piua  Hor,  and  was  gathered  to  his  people."  His  tomb. 
•■""'**  however,  was  not,  like  Aaron's,  on  the  high 
Qountain  summit,  an  object  of  pilgrimage  for  future 
?^es.  "  He  died  in  the  land  of  Moab,  according  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  and  he  buried  him  in  a  *  ravine'  in  the 
land  of  Moab  before  Bethpeor,  but  no  man  knoweth  of 
his  sepulchre  unto  this  day."  In  a  ravine  before  Betli- 
peor, — that  is,  in  front  of  the  height  from  which  Baliium's 
lust  prophecy  had  been  delivered  ;  and  so,  doubtless, 
somewhere  in  the  gorges'  of  Pisgah.  But  beyond  this, 
"  no  man  knew."  It  is  the  first  instance  on  record  of  the 
providential  obliteration — so  remarkably  exemplified  after* 
wards  ia  the  Gospel  hi.st<>ry — of  the  '*  holy  places"  of 
Palestine ;  the  providential  safeguard  against  their  eleva- 
tion to  a  sanctity  which  might  endanger  the  r^al  holiness 
of  the  history  and  religion  which  they  served  to  com- 
memorate. It  is  curious  that,  in  spite  of  the  mystery  in 
whicli  the  grave  of  Moaes  was  tlius  unvclopod,  a  truditiona] 
sanctuary  has  arisen,  not  indeed  on  Mount  Pisgah,  but  oa 
a  height  immediately  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea — a  rude  mosque,  which  is  reverenced  by  the  Mussul* 
man  world,  as  covering  tlie  tomb  of  "  the  Prophet  Moses. "^ 
It  is  so  sacred,  that,  lonely  as  its  situation  is,  its  entmnco 
is  rigidly  barred  against  unbelievers,  and  its  votaries  are  so 
numerous  that  the  authorities  of  Jerusalem  have,  by  a 
stroke  of  pclicy,  fixed  the  days  of  the  pilgi-image  thither 
at  the  same  time  a.^  Greek  Easter;  so  that  at  the  very 
mtiment  when  Jerusalem  might,  it  was  feared,  be  in  danger 
rf  a  surprise  from  the  influx  of  Christian  pilgrims,  a  body 
of  Mu>:sulman  pilgrims  might  be  on  the  spot  to  defend  the 
Holy  City. 


'  Jofcphui  Ant  IT,  riiL  48. 

'  Such  a  'nivinu'  la  moittionttl  in  coa- 
UKtioR  witii  Bflinrith,  or  ths  hi^^h  plaoei 
OHir  HN^tti,  iu  Kuinb.  xil.  20. 

*  Nebi-Ho-Jsa;  See  De  tiaulcjr,  U.  73. 
Tmi  EKmoai  (i.  'Hi)  speaks  of  thu  tomb, 
M  ur  a  moclvm  ""—■'*'"■"  Bahit.  But 
Uw  proflx  or  "  NsU"  ii  BMrif  oondoaiTii 


ia  tavour  of  its  boiiig  iotendad  far  dk* 
^nvD  of  UoMa  Tbeni  havo  been  tn 
"  Propliou"  iinoa  iha  dMth  of  Uabouwi, 
Si>cli  Is  ■!#>  the  opinion  urjeliU.<rd.dia 
(p.  390).  ■'  Hard  bv."  he  accuritely 
notioes,  "  is  a  red^saml  luound  by  tlio  road 
Bide"  Tton  ia  ftootler  gnvt  of  U 
amr  IXauig  (^tixwanta  H). 


THE   JORDAN   AND   THE   DEAD   SEA. 


From  the  heights  of  Pisgali  we  descend  again  to  the  en- 
campment ill  the  px>vea  which  had  just  witnessed  the  licen- 
tious rit<?s  of  Midian.'    And  now  the  day  was  come     t. p-„, 

for  the  greatest  crisis  that  had  taken  place  since  the  "*"  '"^^^ 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  They  were  to  *'  pass  over  the 
Jordan,  to  go  in  and  possess  flie  land  which  tlie  Lord 
their  God  f^ve  them  to  possess  it."*  For  the  first  time, 
they  descended  from  the  upper  terraces  of  the  valley — 
"  they  removed  from  the  '  acacia  groves,' " — and  "  came  lo 
the  Jordan,  and  lodged^  there  before  they  passed  over." 
The  exact  spot  is  unknown  ;  it  cexijunly  cannot  be 
that  which  the  Greek  tradition  has  fixed,  where  the 
eastern  banks  are  sheer  precipices,  of  ton  or  fifteen  feet 
high,  l^obably  it  was  either  immediately  above  or  below^ 
where  the  cMs  break  away  ;  above,  at  the  fords,  or 
below,  where  the  river  assumes  the  tamer  character  which 
has  been  before  described,  on  its  exit  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
Wherever  was  the  point,  however,  it  must  have  been  the 
largest  river  that  they  had  seeu  since  they  left  the  banks 
of  the  Nile ;  the  largest  even  in  its  ordinary  state,  still 
more  e>'idently  so,  if  we  take  to  the  full  the  expression  of 
the  historian,  that  the  Jordan  was  then  in  a  state  of  flood— 
"  overflowing  all  his  banks  at  the  time  of  the  barley  harvest." 
It  was  the  same  phenomenon  which  is  described  again  in 
T)avid's  reign,  wheii  tlie  adventurous  fiadites  passed  the 
stream — "  in  the  lirst  month,  when  it  liad  ovcrllowed  tuo  iuh*. 
all  its  banks."*  The  time  of  the  year,  which  must  ^"^ 
have  corresponded  to  our  April  or  May,  is  the  same  as  that 


'  Numb.  XX7.  1.  ■  Josh.  i.  II. 

»  jMh.  iii.  1. 

<  I  Cbr.  xiL  IG.  Tlic  timo  u  fixed 
Iqr  the  "flm  montli,"  the  bvlej-tuir* 
nsl,  antl  "  luur  ditvia  berore  tlis  Paw- 
Wtr."  (Cump.  Josb.  iv.  19,  ud  t.  10.) 
Ibo  Bn^iili  oxpcditloit  down  the  Jordaa 
■pakks  H  the  Mood  in  winter  lU  extend- 
1b2  (br  tlie  width  or  balf  a  milo.  (Journal 
of  OMlot^CMl  Bodeir,  xriiL  IIG.)  Tb« 
qunstiou  uf  tli«  Hood  is  noil  stated 
D}'  CH[4ala  Nowbold,  who  thinks 
tliot  it  uevfr  luut  ri»nn  in  histanal 
liiiica  above  the  lowest  of  the  prewat 
torraoes;  but  deacribee  "  the  oortbeni 
eod  of  the  vhole  vaUoj  aa  Bproad  with 
■  Mft  blkfk  ■DoThuD,  Uke  thai  oT  the 


Nilo.  .  .  .  The  renerablo  treos  nn-J 
thick  hiuhiu  whicrh  now  occu](y  tte 
witlor  duumol,  abow  that  a  cotuulonible 
period  baa  dapaed  itoce  the  Jordci 
nilod  it  aa  a  earrent.  It  Is  subject  to 
niLdiliiu  riSM  tVom  violMit  uni  tailAva 
nuiL3  iu  ll)e  moonlalDs  around  ita 
Boorcofl;  aad  ia  the  Uaurin  aiiJ  vn^tcni 
mountoini^  aouth  of  Tiberias,  tbL>  dniiu- 
ago  of  which  la  coovejred  to  the  Joniaa 
by  tbi>  niifiHnax  aod  Jabbok.  in  coital 
queace  of  which  the  piDiBaKe  of  the  riw 
below  the  omboacbure  of  these  two 
BttUHna  is  always  unCL-rtair.  uail  danger- 
QUI,  npcdaUj  for  troops.  .  .  .  Abov«L 
the  two  uppisr  bUcea  act  aa  re^ImoiK* 
(Journal  M  8oc.  S4.) 
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whon  it.  is  nsnilly  visited  by  travellers;  and  as  no  extensfr* 
iniimlHtion  Una  cvor  been  witnessed  by  them,  it  is  probable 
that  the  utmost  tbat  cun  be  liere  implied  is  the  rise  of  the 
river  to  the  top  of  the  lowest  of  ita  terraces,  that,  namely, 
which  is  occupied  by  the  jungle ;  and  the  diU'crenco 
between  this  increase  and  what  is  now  witneeacd  may  be 
either  from  tho  river  bavin!;  worn  a  lieeper  rhannei,  or  fr 
the  greater  full  of  rain  in  earUer  times,  or  from  both  cai 
combined.  That  there  was  such  an  increase,  receives  ft 
slight  confirmation  in  the  fact  that  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
dyke  have  been  observed  at  the  issue  of  the  river  from  the 
Bouihcrn  end  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.'  That  it  could  not, 
howoverj  liave  been  very  great,  is  indicated  lM>th  by  the 
paaaage  of  the  Uadites  under  the  same  cin-unigtanceH  iu  the 
time  of  David,  an^l  aleo  by  the  double  passage*  of  the  spies 
only  four  days  before. 

On  the  broken  edge  of  the  river — so  the  scene 
w  or  tb«  which  follows  is  placed  before  U8  by  the  narrative — • 
the  band  of  priesta  stood  with  the  Ark  upon  their 
shouldors.  At  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile'  in  the  rear,  gtood 
the  great  mass  of  the  army.  Suddenly  the  full  bed  of  the 
Jordan  w:is  dried  before  them.  High  up  the  river — **  very 
fur" — *'  in  Adam,  the  city  which  is  beside  Zaretan,"'* — that 
is,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  thirty  miles  from  the  place  of  the 
Ismclite  encampment,  **  the  waters  which  came  down  from 
above,"  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  stood,  and  rose  up  iu  a 
barrier  ;^  and  *•'  those  that  came  down  towards  the  sea  of 
tlie  '  Desert,'  the  salt  sea,  failed  and  were  cut  off."  The 
scene  presented  to  us,  therefore,  is  of  the  river-bed  dried  up 
from  north  to  south,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach — an 
inwige  which,  however  it  may  be  explained,  is  important 


■  light's  Tr.ivoU,  p.  906. 

•  jQih.  li.  :,  23. 

>  T«o  Uicrtuuid  cubits.     JoA.  ili.  4. 

*  The  dty  of  "  AtUm"  ii  cohr  nimsd 
twre;  But  tbe  tinutioD  of  Ztntan  to 
fb:«d  b;  n  oomparlaoa  with  1  Kings 
Vii.  46,  to  hare  been  nmt  Succoth  M 
ttw  RMrd  or  tho  river  noar  tfao  month  of 
^9  Jibbok.  Nor  to  thto  iltsrod  by  tb« 
nibsUtutiuu  of  "  Kii5alh.)ar[m"  to  the 
liXX.,  wblcfa  in  thto  place  to  posaibly  tbo 

iw  M  "  Kii^athsim,"  Josh.  xiiL  19. 


•  The  ynx^  hew  u»od,  "  Ned,"  it 
otilj-  usfKl  of  "  water"  nith  TefjMti 
to  tho  Janlao  horo ;  and  of  Uio  wnn* 
of  the  K*  potftcaUj-.  (Pa.  xxxlil  1, 
Fs.  Uxvilt.  13,  Rxod.  XV.8.)  Tho  tp^intr- 
ance  of  tho  dnrins  up  of  tho  Jordan 
mn-utu  to  be  oeiimbed  by  ADtoiiiiuu 
Uaityr  ui  the  mxth  ccatiity.  aa  IT  it 
oocurrad  yvulj  M  the  vltdt  of  th» 
pOgriaia.  S«e  Eing'i  Montto  of  Cri* 
tidon,  L  p.  381 


TUB  JORD^^'  and  tlp  mad  sea. 
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to  1)ear  in  mind,  to  avoid  a  ccnfuscd  notion  which  is  often 
formed  from  a  supposed  p.arailel  with  the  account  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Then  "  they  came  up  out  of"  the  deep  channel 
of  the  Jordan,  and  pitched  their  tents  in  the  "  desert-plains" 
which  immediately  succeed  on  its  western  side  to  the  linos 
of  vegetiition  that  accompany  the  course  of  the  river. 
2.  The  first  stajje  of  the  conquest  *  f  Palestine, 
which  now  follows,  cannot  be  understood  without 
representing  the  situation  of  Jericho,  one  of  the 
important  cifies  of  Palestine,  the  capital,  as  it  may  be 
called,  of  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  only  important 
city  in  its  whole  course.  That  importance  is  derived 
from  two  causes.  First,  it  stnnrls  at  the  entrance  of 
t^e  main  passes  from  this  valley  into  the  interior  of 
PaJestine,  the  one  brancbing  off  to  the  south-west  towards 
OUvot.  wliich  commands  tho  approach  to  Jerusalem, 
the  other  to  the  north-east,  towards  Michmaah,  which 
ccnimands  the  approach  to  Ai  and  Bethel.^  It  was 
thus  the  key — the  *'  Chiavenna' — of  Palestine  to  any 
-Qvader  from  this  quarter.  Secondly,  it  enjoys  tho  full 
b'^nefit  of  one,  if  not  two,  of  those  copious  streams  which, 
:is  we  have  seen,  form  th«  chief  sources  of  such  fertility  as 
the  Valley  of  the  Jordan  contains.  The  usual,  that  is  tho 
south-western  approach  to  Jericho  exhibits  this  iu  the  most 
striking  form.  After  traversing  for  six  hours  the  almost 
total  dcHolation  wliich  marks  tlie  long  descent  from  Jeru- 
salem to  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan — over  bare  limestone 
hills — ^the  eye  is  suddenly  caught  by  the  sight  of  a  thread 
tf  verdure  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  glen,  the  moat  romantic 
in  the  whole  of  Palestine,  almost  recalling  by  Mr  depth 
and  narrowness  the  defile  of  the  Sik  on  the  approach  to 
Petra.  This  green  thread  is  the  course  of  the  torrent 
now  called  Kelt,  possibly  the  ancient  Clierith,"  and,  if  so, 
doubtles?  deriving  its  name  from  the  manner  in  which  its 


'  Sft^  Cliftpter  TV". 

*  1  KJD^  xvii.  :t  Robiafton,  B.  K. 
ff<J.  it  p.  3Sd.  There  are  tiro  otbor 
nhtmiht  Ic  tho  honour  of  ttm  Oit^rith. 
XT "  bttbn,''  in  1  King*  xvii.  'S,  retains 
\m  tMuja  rigniflMUoa  ofeMt,"  tli»n 
tbu  moA  jwotable  mraDoria]  (kf  ttao 
3nrilb  ia  in  the  Tidy  Atiat  ■oath  of 


MftlumniiD,  ojiiKirite  BathJih&rL  (Comp. 
Irlir  nnd  Maogica,  p.  SOS,  SohwiTzo^ 
SI.)  Out,  if  tho  word  "before"  cao  be 
Inkun  in  tho  setiw  of  "  tuwarda,"  tbiti 
tlic  choice  mft/  itfll  Uff  bnveon  tbt 
WA<)  V  Kelt  and  Uw  '  Ain  PaMHtl, 
a  little  iiortii  of  tlie  \itAj  Kelt.  01 
thii  aa  exoeUent   dMcri^tion,  iu 
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DOOTse  is  "  cut"  through  these  tremendous  precipic 
To  any  one  who  has  seen  the  B&rada,  on  the  approBcb 
DamascuK/  the  aight  of  the  Wiidy  Kelt  at  once  soggestB  by 
antici{)ation  the  prospect  which  nwiiits  him  as  he  iBmiM 
from  the  desert-hilk.  It  bur^t^  through  the  oj^uing,  and 
in  the  deserUplain  of  the  Jorduu,  far  and  wide  extends 
the  preen  uircle  of  Ungled  thickets,  in  the  midst  of  which 
are  the  hovels  of  the  modern  tillage — beside  which  stood, 
In  ancient  times,  the  great  city  of  Jericho.  It  is  not, 
however,  oiJy  or  chiefly  to  the  torrent  stream  of  the 
Kelt,  that  Jericho  owes  its  oasis.  A  little  to  the  east 
of  the  issnc  of  that  stream  into  the  plain,  two  livii^ 
springs — one  now,  as  always,  called*  Duk.  tlie  other  azKt 
larger,  a»  well  as  more  celebrated,  now  called  tlie  spring 
"  of  the  Sultan,"  once  "  of  £lisha," — pour  out  of  the  foot  of 
the  same  limcstonc-rangc,  rills  that  trickle  through  glades 
of  tangled  forest-shrub,  which,  but  lor  their  rank  luxn- 
riance  antl  Oriental  vegetation,  almost  recall  the  sceoery 
of  an  English  park.  "  jU  You  Like  It"  says  one  of  the 
most  graphic  and  accurate  of  Eastern  travellers,  '*  was  in 
my  head  all  day."*     It  is  those  streanus,'  with  their  accom- 


remcU  woU  aocordiDK  with  the  k«o6 
Id  fgyah's  Ufi),  [8  glv«ii  by  Tu  de  Yeldd 
(iL  300),  "A  steep  aod  rocky  truck 
tX  more  Uiao  ft  tfaomaDd  feet  kd  q> 
onwani  Tlie  further  wa  oune  dcnra  tb* 
wans  Rod  tiry  wind  ftxiiu  tliv  Olicr  met 
us  li^t  io  the  UocL  .  .  .  The  ur  itaelf 
•eoaud  to  be  On.  .  .  .  And  tnoure  and 
yn,  all  wm  boraod.  Tlustloo,  gruo, 
flowen,  and  sbnihfl  grew  ben  with 
ran  luxuiiMwe,  bat  now  erevythiiig 
w«fl  bum»d  wtdte  like  haj  or  itnw, 
aod  thu  perttafs  slaDdiag  flre  or  nix 
ftet  high.  Hjr  guidM,  as  well  u  mjaiAt, 
thooght  wa  abould  dio  wbilo  io  thifl 
gigutie  ftinuww.  At  lut  we  aco  livtng 
gTMn.  A  tliickot  of  wild  flg-trecfl  ud 
oftk-flhrubt  mixod  and  iatermixod  witli 
oloaodDn  aitJ  thorny  ploata,  aeeiM  M 
It  were  to  hide  tuc-ir  at  tbo  base  of  tlic 
dowiog  rockA,  keoping  ftill  rigoar  of 
ulb,  DOtwitlutandiiig  ttio  asfaotdU 
tury  heat  What  may  bo  tho  cauao  of 
Vt^t  It  is  a  fouut^MU  of  living  wiUorfl 
irtilcb  keep*  Uie  leaves  of  these  trees 
gronn,  wlillat  evefythinf;  round  aboat 
b  coiisumt'd  by  drou({bl  and  beat 
'Jtk  U  Ala    timiA,'  i^    1^7  giMn. 


Tboro  ia  a  distoooo  of  thiM  qoarten 
of  an  bour  betwaoo  tha  buntaia 
and  the  ead  of  tbe  ralley  Id  the  pUa 
of  tbe  JotdaiL  The  rodci  00  DoOi 
aUea  of  the  valley  contain  a  great 
many  natural  caroa.  Tbe  cratral  pitrt 
of  tbe  narrow  TBll«y  bad  boou  ciiUi- 
rated  by  aid  of  ^e  brook.  1^ 
cucumber  gardens  nrre  yet  graeo.  .  .  . 
At  the  end  of  tbe  valley  atwida  a  ■uaQ 
'Td'  oorercd  with  ruina.  This  inait 
bare  been  the  Acn>poli»— and  In  ita 
name  'T«l  FMacI,'  It  ia  Dot  difflciilt  ^ 
rooooTUie  tbe  fortnH  FbaiMlQi^  baUt 
by  Herod,  and  called  after  but  80^." 
For  tho  truditioQ  bo  rufera  to  BtioUen* 
(H«lllg«  Oeographkv  p.  136,  130)  and 
Brocardw. 
^  See  Chapter  XTl. 

*  1  Mace,  xvl  li,  16. 

>  Mim  tfankeao'a  Eaatam  Travel,  p. 
4S&.  In  the  time  of  tlie  Crosadce  the 
tugar^aoe  wfta  grown  bjsre,  and  sear 
'Aiii-SnlUn,  ilio  aiit^nr-millii  and  Oioir 
aqUBducta  io  |>art  rcmaia.  Newtek,  In 
Journal  As.  Son.  xn.  31. 

*  "Tim  wat«r  of  Je'tiho,"  Josbai% 
xtLL 
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panying  richness,  that  procured  for  Jericho,  during  the 
variou-s  stjtges  of  its  existence,  \is  long  prosperity  and 
grandeur. 

Beautiful  as  the  spot  is  now  in  utter  neglect,  it  must     vir«    nt 

have  been  far  more  so  when  it  was  first  3con  by  the  i^^'^„  iJ 

■   Israelite  host  at  Gilgal.    Gilgal — the  rising  ground'  '"^  «»p««^ 

where,    at    Joshua's    command,    they  "rolled"  away  the 

reproach    af  their   uu circumcision — waa   about   five  miles 

>  distant  froir.  the  river  banks,  at  the  eastern  outskirtA, 
therefore,  of  the  great  forest.  Jericho  itself  stood  at  its 
western  extremity,  immediately  where  the  springs  issue 
from  the  hills.  From  that  scene  of  their  earHcst  settle- 
ment in  Palestine,  they  looked  out  over  the  intervening 
forest  to  what  was  to  be  the  first  prize  of  the  conquest. 
The  forest  itself  die'  tot  then  consist,  as  now,  merely  of 
the  picturesque  then.;  but  was  a  vast  grove  of  majestic 
palms,  nearly  thret,   miles   broad,  and   eight   miles  long. 

I  At  Jericho,  even  the  sofitary  relic  of  the  palm-forest- — 
seen  as  late  as  1838 — has  now  disappeared.  But  as 
Joshua  witnessed  it,  it  must  have  recalled  to  him  the 
magnificent  palm-groves  of  Egypt,  such  as  may  now  be 
seen  stretching  along  the  shores  of  the  Nile  at  Memphis. 
Amidst  this  forest — as  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  case 
K  even  now — ^  'Duld  have  been  seen,  stretching  through 
™  itfl  open  eimces,  fields  of  ripe  corn ;  for  it  was  "  the 
time  of  the  barley  harvest,"  and  on  the  morrow  after  the 
passover,  they  ate  for  the  first  time  "  of  the  old  corn  of 
the  laud  and  parched  corn  in  the  self-same  day."'  Above 
the  topmost  trees  would  be  seen,  the  high  walls  jind 
towers  of  the  city,  which  from  that  grove  derived  its 
proud  name,  '•  Jericho,  the  city  of  palms,"  "  high,  and 
fenced   up   to   heaven" — the  walls  over  which   the  spies 

I  had  been  let  down,  and  which  were  now  to  fall  before  tlioir 
victoricrjL  countrymen.  Behind  the  city  rose  the  jagged 
range  o*  tlie  white  limestone  mountains  of  Judaea,  here  pre- 
setiting  or '3  of  the  few  varied  and  beautiful  outlines  tliat 
csJi  !:e  seen  amongst  the  southern  hills  of  Palestine.     This 

*  /04h.   V.  3.    The  "  MB*  (Gibeob)  U      Jordan,  or  Uie  risiiifr  uniiind  in  Uio  tbreM 
B'»t9bly  one   of   tbe   ar^liuxous   liiLln      itacJf.  *  Seo  Clmii.  IL  p.  Hi.. 

4'fa>:ii  fona  tbe  bigbect   tomc<«  of  tho  *  Josh.  r.  l'>. 
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rnTijG^  ifl  the  "mountain"'  to  which  the  spies  had  fled, 
whil.it  their  pursuers  vainly  sought  them  on  the  way  to 
the  Jordan ;  there  they  had  been  concealed,  doubtless  in 
tlie  caverns  wiih  whic^h  the  side  of  the  mountain  is  perfo 
riteU,  the  kjuiic  which  in  later  a^s  aflorded  shelter  to 
tfie  hcrmita  who  there  took  up  their  abode,  in  ths  belief 
Ihat  thid  was  the  mountain  of  the  Forty  Days'  Fast  of  the 
Temptation — the  "  Quarantania,"  from  v>:ch  it  still  derives 
it«  name. 

The  same  causes  which  made  Jericho  of  such  importance 
in  tliiri  first  stage  of  the  Hebrew  conquest,  would  also 
render  necessary  its  complete  destructaon,  with  the  corse  on 
its  rcbuilder.  A  place  of  such  strength  was  not  to  be  left 
jmtaka  i»  *o  be  occupied  by  any  hostile  force  that  might  take 
5j  ""p^'  possession  of  it.  But,  again,  these  same  causes  oo- 
i»b«.  cft-sioncd  ita  successive  restoration;?,  which  exceed, 

probably,  those  of  any  other  city  in  Palestine,  except  Jent 
Bftlem.  First,  although  the  actual  site  of  Jericho  long  lay 
desolate,  yet  tiilgal,  the  scene  of  their  first  encampment, 
not  two  miles  disUiit,'  which  enjoyed  the  same  general  ad- 
vantages of  the  shade  and  the  streams  of  the  noble  forest, 
became  the  first  regular  settlement  of  Israel.'  The  ground 
of  Gilgal  was  tlie  first  that  wa.s  pronounced  "holy."*  On 
ita  hill,  during  the  long  wars  in  the  interior  of  Palestine,  the 
Tabernacle  remained,  till  it  found  its  resting-phice  in 
Shiloli."  And  in  those  sacred  groves  were  celebratci,  in 
bter  times,  the  solemn  assemblies  of  Samuel  and  of  Sail,* 
and  of  David  on  his  return  from  oxile.^  Rut  Jeri 'ho 
itself,  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,*  if  not  before,  rose  from  its 
ruins.  A  school  of  prophets'  gathered  round  the  s^ofc 
almost  immediately,  and  in  the  ghmpses  of  *:*:e!r  histoiy 
we  catch  the  same  natural  features  with  whici'.  the  et&jy 
of  the  first  capture  has  already  made  us  famil  *7.     Elijsh 


*  JobIl  U.  12. 

*  For  the  rvUtiTe  irtaatioD  of  J«riobo 
•nd  llilgal,  ffoe  Jon  AaL  T.  L  4;  Bell 
Ju(l  IV.  viiL  2. 

*  Eu-ald  (Gwchidite  Sod  edit,  il  SIS) 
WT-II  rtitninrv*  liii§  ri»  of  Uio  flrst  IsM- 
nliio  M'Ulcmotil  oatof  ibe  rtido  mcmoriala 
of    Uie    pungo,    wiUi    the    aaalogDOS 


rwo  of  CaIto  trotL  ¥ogU.'>-  tJs  Uat.'-  of 
Ampou. 

*  Josh.  V.  15.  »  ."odb.  X-4U.  1 

«  1   Sam.   vil    1«;    i.  £•  xi    l^  1* 
liil  7,  9;  xt.  33. 

'  aSaOkZix.  16,40 

■  lXin8SXvl34. 
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and  EKsha  caiufi  to  it  from  BetheV  down  the  same  pass 
of  Michma«>li  tliut  iu  other  limes  was  the  route  of  iDvadiug 
armies  into  the  interior  of  Palestine.  From  Jerichj,  they 
two  "  went  on"  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  wliilst  the 
sons  of  the  prophets  stood  on  the  upper  terraces,  *•  afar 
off;"  and  Uiere,  nearly  at  the  same  spot  where  Moses 
had  vanished  from  the  eyes  of  his  count.ymen,  Elijah  also 
was  withdra\Mi — as  the  prophets  imagined,  carried  away, 
to  "  one  of  the  mountains, "  or  "  one  of  the  ravines,"*  which 
line  the  eiistera  wildernesai,  into  >vhich  they  knew  he  had 
retired.  Next,  in  the  same  vicinity,  occur  the  several 
scenes  of  which  Elisha  is  the  main  figure.  The  spnng 
whose  "  waters"  he  "  healed,"  is  probably  that  which  now 
bears  his  name.  He,  too,  "weut  up"  the  ascent  through 
the  pass  to  Bethel,  where,  in  the  forest  now  destroyed, 
lurked  the  two  she-bears."  In  his  dwelling  on  the  rising 
swell^  near  Gilgjil,  he  received  the  visit  uf  Najinian,  who 
from  thence  "  went  down"  to  the  Jordan,  murmuring  at 
the  contrast  of  its  turbid  "  waters"  with  the  clear  "rivers" 
of  his  native  Damascus."'"  Into  the  jungle  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  tiie  sons  of  the  prophets  descended  to  cut  boughs 
for  their  huts,  and  "  as  one  was  felling  a  beam"  from  the 
branches  which  overhung  the  stream,  "  the  axe-head  fell 
into  the  water."* 

The  third  stage  in  the  history  of  Jericho  is  that  in  which 
its  piilni-groves  and  ganlens  of  balsam  were  given  by 
Antony  to  Cleopatra.'  They  were  first  farmed  for  her, 
and  then  redeemed  for  himself  by  llerod  the  Great,  who 
made  this  one  of  his  princely  residences,  in  which  he  was 
living  at  the  time  of  his  death.    It  was  this  Roman  Jericho 


'  a  EiitgH  it  2,  4.  If  iiu>  nwdiag  of 
the  Hebrew  t«xtv  "  tht7  watt  doten,"  » 
right,  UioD  tlio  Gilgal  spoken  of  Ui  li.  1, 
i-aooot  be  tbat  Doar  iTeridio ;  sod  an- 
uUicr  Qii9<d  laOBl  be  aougbt  in  t1i«  cnount- 
aioa  Dorth-WBSt  of  Bcttit^l;  nlieru  eoaio 
■ucli  place  ifl  indkaM  br  the  iUH.-i«DC 
CaiuuuiiUi  kint^lom  of  Die  "  nsUona 
(Oolim)  of  Giigai."  between  Dor  and 
Tirxab  (Joali.  xiL  23),  uDd  vhen  a  modem 
Ttlb^  exista,  called  I^m^ia.  Bov  also 
D«uC  xL  30.  But  the  LXX  noA  iXBov 
"they  camo." 

■  S  Kisgi  iL  16.    The  liXX  \a  T«ne  i, 


as  it  witli  a  sligbtly  dUTcfont  rcflJinf, 
rcnden  tlio  wonla  ''on  dry  gnuiid,"  b^ 
'w  'tpwv,  "In  the  wildornwia," 

■  3  Kbgs  il  33,  34. 

'  3  KiogJt  T.  3-L  The  ironl  "  Opbd," 
tmulatpil  "  tower,"  ia  prolmtily  a  "su-cU. 
ing,"  and  in  crery  place,  exrvpt  ttiis  and 
\/A.  xxziL  11,  wbt-re  tliU  la  p^idetitlv  its 
mgntftcalioD,  b  applied  to  Ophcl,  liio  ^orti- 
Qod  kQ]  ID  Jeniaalom  aoaih  of  Moriab.  8m 
Appoiidlx,  9.  V. 

*  2  Kbgs  7.  la,  14. 

'  3  KiiiKA  tL  2,  S. 

'  Jowphuflj  Ant  XV.  it.  2. 
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tti^£l«  ilirouf^H  which  Christ  paeaed  on  Hi»  final  j 
*****        to  Jcrtisalem^pasaed  along  the  rood  beside  w 
Blood  the  sycamore  tree  ;*  went  np  into  the  wild  d 
motmtainfl ;  ranght  from  tho  summit  of  the  pass  the 
glimpse  of  the  line  of  trees  and  hoiwes  on  the  sasnini 
Olivet ;  and  ho  went  Kis  way  throtigh  the  long  aAoont, 
«een«  of  Ilia  owe  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  till 
reached  ihc>  friendly  home  perched  aloft  on  the  moon 
aide — tho  village  of  Eeiiany. 

3.  Was  this  wildemet.  >f  Ilia  last  approach — so  we 
turally  ask — tho  same  as  that  which  witnessed  His  eari 
trials  ?    Was  the  reach  ( f  the  Jordan,  which  Joshua 
Elijah  crossed,  the  se,me  na  that  w)tich  was  consecrated 
Win  first  entrance  into  Hi:!  public  ministry?     It  is  difficuj 

to  determine.     But  the  indications  of  the  narratiM 

vnMUafor  point  to  a  locality  further  north   than  the  seeffl 
which    the    tra  lition    of    the    Greek   and    La^ 
Churches  has  selected — influenced,  doubtless,  in  part, 
the  convenience  of  a  spot  near  Jerusalem.     "  In  the  wild 
ness  of  Judsea,"* — "  in  al!   the  country  about  Jordan,"- 
are  tho  general  expressions  of  the  three  first  Evangolis 
v-hich  woulc*  apply  to  tho  whole  of  the  southern  valley 
the  Jordan.     St.  John,  however,  with   greater   precisi 
adds,   "  in   Beth-abara^    (the    house    of    passage)    beyt 
Jordan*'  which  seems  to  confine   "  the  wilderness"  gei 
rUly  to  tbo  eastern  bank,  and  the  special  locality  to  1 
m<re  noi-thern  ford,*  near  Saccoth,  the  same   by  whi 


*  Luke  xtz.  4.    Sm  ChApter  XIIL 

•  JtoU.  ill  1;  Mark  i.  3,;  Lake  tU.  3. 
■  John  I  3a,    39.      It  ii  with  ccn- 

sUornble  hesiuitjoa  that  I  lay  taj 
gatm  OQ  tlio  QUDo  "fiethaborm."  All 
tiie  oMcsl  MSa  (A,  B,  C,  B,  V,  Q,  K, 
I^  U,  S,  V,  X,  li)  «nd  nearly  aU  th« 
vonioos,  read  oot  "  Bethabora"  but 
"  Betluny;"  and  Origco,  Lu  his  oom- 
Beotary  on  Uto  poamgv,  Rtatoa  that  In 
bis  time  this  nwduiK  prerailed  in 
"  almost  nil  the  USS"  (oXi&av  irdi-ra  r^ 
'avriyftfi^).  But  caoridvtiiu  tho  giMt 
ttaprolMbilily  of  tho  alteration  of  th« 
binlUmr  ward  "  Botbany"  iiito  the  com- 
tMiMtlnly  unknown  "  Botbabora" — 
also  that  In  tba  feoality 
ftmnd   Iho   bum  "Betl)ft> 


ban"— conaklflring,   floaUy,   that   if 
Bransoliiii  had  mout  to  diMingniA 
fhnn    the  Judnm   Bethaoj,   bs 
hare  written  BvAm'^  t^  nipm 
duiw.  or,  at  Bsy  rate,  placed 
In  eiQB0  oonneotuui  «ith  irffnv 
Ativw — it  seems  most  tikaly 
wna  right  in  altering  tlio  to^ 
aa  h«  aays,  **  penoadod  that  w« 
read  Bothabara."    Th«  northom 
oT  Betbabara  is  implied  fai   Kpipl 
(Hsr.  635).     Those  wbo  read  Bvfori^i 
make  it ''  tho  houK  of  boat^"  In  alli 
to  tho  Birry-boaL    Oomp.  is  thai 
3am.  xlx.  IS. 

•  Van  d«>  Yoldc  (U.  4TI)  makos  thii 
be  itaeir  BtthAbara. 
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Jacob  had  crossed  from  Mahanaim,  by  which  the  Sfidianites 
endeavoured  lo  escape  in  their  flight  from  Gideon,  and 
where  Jephthah  slew  the  Kpbraimites.'  That  it  was  this 
more  northern  spot  is  also  confirmed  by  the  mention  of 
the  time  that  it  took  for  the  return  from  the  Jordan  to 
Nazareth,  apparently  not  more  than  a  day,  which  might 
be  possible  from  Succoth,  but  would  certainly  not  be 
possible  from  Jericho.  And  on  a  subsequent  occasion 
John  is  described  as  baptising  in  ^Enon  (*'  the  springs"), 
"  near  to  Salim,"'  which  must,  probably,  be  the  same 
"  Salem"'  as  that  near  Shechcm.  close  to  the  passage  of 
the  Jordan  near  Succoth,  and  far  away  from  that  near 
Jericho. 

If  this  be  80,  the  scenery  of  the  exact  spot  of  John's 
baptism,  though  visited  by  two  or  three  travellers,  has 
never  been  described.  This  is,  perhaps,  of  less  importance, 
because  the  ima(?fts,  am]  even  lussociations,  of  the  whole 
valley  are  so  similar,  that  what  applies  to  one  spot  must, 
more  or  less,  apply  to  all.  The  **  wilderness"  of  the 
deserfc-plain,  whothcr  on  the  western  or  eastern  side,  is 
the  most  marked  in  the  whole  country,  and  never  has  been 
inhabited,  except  for  the  purposes  of  ascetic  seclusion,  as 
by  the  Essencs,  and  the  hermits  of  later  times.  Wide 
as  was  the  moral  and  spiritual  difference  between  the 
two  great  Prophets  of  the  Jordan  wilderness,  and  the 
wild  ascetics  of  later  times,  yet  it  is  for  this  very  reason 
important  to  bear  in  mind  the  outward  likeness  which 
sets  off  this  inward  contrast.  Travellers  know  well  the 
Btartling  appearance  of  the  savage  figures,  who,  whether 
as  Bedouins  or  Dervishes,  still  haunt  the  solitary  places 
nf  the  East,  with  "  a  cloak," — the  usual  striped  Bedouin 
blanket  — "  woven  of  camel's  hair,  thrown  over  the 
shoulders,  and  tied  in  front  on  the  breast;  naked,  except 
at  the  waist,  round  which  is  a  girdle  of  skin  ;  the  hair 
flowing  loose  about  the  head."*  This  was  precisely  the 
description   of  Klijah — whose  last  appearance  had  been 

■  Q«L  xnU.  23 :  Jod.  viL  24:    xU.  dmt  Wwly  Chosecb.    (Vm  de  Velde,  L 

5,6.  34&) 

*  John    til     33.    Oompan    tbs    do*  *  See  Chafx  V. ;  wAe  od  Oorizim. 

idipboD     of     thft     uanHffOtM     apnogt  *  Sm  liRfat's  desotiptiOQ  of  two  Egyp- 

til*     tomb     of     Shejhk    Saism,  taaa  Dnriahes  in  Sjtu  (p.  136.) 
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on  UiM  very  wOderness,  before  he  fiimlly  ruushed  &«■ 
Um  ej«fl  of  hi*  disciple.  This,  too,  was  tLe  Lspect  of  hit 
great  rcprcsentatiTe,  when  he  cune,  in  the  came  pUee, 
dwclliri^%  like  the  hods  of  the  prophets,  in  a  leafy  covert 
woveu  of  the  branches  of  the  Jordan-forest,  preachings 
ID  "raiment  of  cameFs  hair,"  with  a  ^^ leathern  girdle 
nRmd  his  loins,"  eating  the  "  locusts  and  wild  honey"  of  the 
d«Mit — tlie  "  wild  honey"  or  "  manna"  w  hich  drops  from 
the  tamarisks  of  the  desert-region,  and  ceases  on  reaching 
the  onltivatcd  districts  of  Jericho  and  Judfica.  To  the 
eame  wi](len)(;s.H,  protmhly  that  on  tlie  eastern  side,  Jesoi 
j^Mrfif  w  described  as  "  led  ih?"'  by  the  Spirit — up  into  tho 
''^''-'*~  dcHcrt-hillH  whence  Moses  had  seen  the  view  of 
all  the  "  kingdiinis"  of  Palestine — "  with  the  wild  beaate"* 
which  lurked  in  the  bed  of  the  Jordan,  or  in  the 
caves  of  the  hills — "  where  John  was  baptising,  beyc^ 
Jordan/' 

If  from  tho  general  scene  we  turn  to  the  (special 
locality  of  tJio  river  banks,  the  reason  of  John's  selection 
fc-u,„j»  is  at  once  explainud.  He  came  "  baptising,"  tliat 
"^^^•^  is,  sigrdfying  to  those  who  came  to  him,  as  he 
plunfi^ed  them  under  the  rapid  torrent,  the  forgiveness  and 
forsaking  of  their  formpr  sins.  It  was  in  itself  no  new  cere- 
mony. Ablutions,  in  tho  East,  have  always  been  more  or 
le.")K  u  jMirt  of  religious  worship — easily  performed,  and  aX- 
ways  welcome.  Every  sjTiagogue,  if  possible,  was  by  the 
side  of  a  stream  or  spring ;  every  mosque,  still,  requires  a 
fountain  or  basin  for  lustrations  in  its  court.  But  John 
needed  more  than  this.  ILe  taught,  not  under  roof  or  shelter 
of  sncred  buildings,  but  far  from  the  natui'al  haunts  of  men. 
He  proclaimed  repentance,  not  only  to  handfuls  of  men  here 
and  1  here,  but  to  tho  whole  nation.  No  common  spring 
or  tank  would  meet  the  necessities  of  the  multitudes  "  who, 
fVoni  JeruHaloni  aud  all  Judsca,  and  all  the  region  round 
about  Jordan,  came  to  him  confessing  their  sins.'"  The 
Jordan,  by  the  very  peculiarity  of  its  position,  which,  as 
Dofore  observed,  renders  its  functions  so  unlike  those  of 
othor  E^istern  streams,  now  seemed  to  have  met  with  its 


■  UUt  It.  1. 


■  lUrk  L  13. 


■  lt«tt  m.  B. 
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fit  purpose.'  It  was  the  one  river  oF  Palestine — sacreJ  in 
its  recollections — abundant  in  its  waters;  and  yet,  at  Ui© 
same  time,  the  river,  not  of  cities,  but  of  the  wUdoruess — 
the  scene  of  the  preaching  of  those  who  dwelt  not  in  king's 
palaces,  nor  wore  soft  clothing.  On  the  hanks  of  the 
lushing  stream  the  multitudes  gathered — the  priests  and 
Ecribes  from  Jerusalem,  dowr.  tlie  pass  of  AihimMiim ;  the 
publicans  frjm  Jericho  on  the  south,  and  the  Uike  of 
Gemiesareth  on  the  north ;  the  Holdii^rs  on  tlieir  way  from 
Damascus  to  Petra,  through  the  Ghor,  in  the  war  with 
the  Arab  chief  Hareth;  the  peasants  from  Gahlee.  with 
One  from  Nazareth,  through  the  opening  of  the  plain  of 
Esdmelon.  The  tall  "roeds"  or  canes  in  the  jungle 
waved,  "  shaken'  by  the  wind  ;"  the  pebbles  of  tlie  bare 
clay  hills  lay  around,  to  which  the  Baptist  pointed  aa 
capable  of  being  imnsforraed  into  "the  children"  of  Abra- 
ham;" at  their  feet  rushed  the  refreshing  stream  of  the 
nev6.--ailing  river.  There  began  that  sacred  rite,  which 
ias  since  spread  lhiouji;liout  tlie  world,  through  tlie  vast 
Daptistrics  of  the  soutliern  and  Oriental  churches,  gradually 
■iwindling  to  the  little  fonts  of  the  north  and  west  j  the 
p/mges  beiieatli  the  water  diminishing  to  the  few  drops 
wliicli)  by  a  wise  exercise  of  Oiristian  freedom,  are  now  ir 
most  churches  the  sole  representative  of  the  full  stream  of 
the  Descending  River. 

The  interest,  which  thus  attaches  to  the  Jordan,  ia 
one  which  it  posi^esses  to  an  extent  probai)ly  enjoyed 
by  no  other  sacred  locality  in  the  Holy  l.nnd.  In  the 
a'osaics  of  the  earliest  churches  at  Rome  and  Ravenna, 
./ofore  Christian  and  Pagan  Art  were  yet  divided,  the 
I'trdan  appears  as  a  river^od,  pouring  his  streams  out 
:.f  his  urn.  The  first  Christian  Emperor  hiid  alwjiya 
jcped  to  receive  his  long-deferred  baptism  in  the 
t  crdaa,  up  to  the  moment  when    the    hand    of   death 


'  It  mnj  be  oboerv^d  tliat  the  jnly 
other  extcosivQ  ba;}tisiiia  recorded  outside 
bf  JuruKilvio,  ATO  at  Sailiui  (Jotiu  iii  ii\ 
nrliere  tbero  wu"iiiucb  water,"  and  at 
BuaarA  (Ada.  tu)  i\  wboM  abtuidact 
itnwma  uto  bd<.  vercribed  dnwbere. 
aMUha;terV. 


•  "WlmtwentyBootintotbowildoniCM 
to  8oe?  %  rwd  stukoi  nith  the  irindT" 
MiUI,  zi  1.    See  p.  3«7. 

>  "Ood  b  ablo  of  ft«M  ttones  lo  nna 
up  childrea  uoto  Abraluun."  lUtb 
iii.  9. 


m 


strodk  Inn  ct  IffkwiwIU.  Tbe  suae  of  tibe  rirer 
SfMOi  and  Italjr,  Ij  a  nttanl  ■■nnktiiiiij,  bo«a 
into  •  otmmtm  Chawtiam  naaiA  far  cUUran  at  cIm  boar 
uT  thf;  faaptiaBi  wtiic^  serred  to  gonncet  Uieni  witb 
it.  IVoteftanta,  as  well  aa  Greeks  and  La'ios,  har« 
tJ«lig}it«d  to  canj  off  its  wsteiv  for  tiie  mme  aacnd 
puqx>c(r.  to  *Ji<r  remotest  regioiM  of  tbe  West  Of  aB  the 
pradicaji — r^ujuurstitioiM,  if  we  choose  ao  to  call  them — of 
tbe  Oriental  Churches  in  PsJestiaoir  n'*ne  is  ncre  innocent 

^Mm^  '*^  lutunJ  than  the  eeremony  ropnbted  year  by  year 
*^^S^  at  the  Greek  Easter — tbe  bathing  of  the  pUprims 
in  tlic  Jurdau.  It  has  oAen  been  witne^ed  by  Eurbttean 
travcH'-rs.  I  %eiit«re  to  describe  it  from  my  own  reool* 
IcctioiiA,  for  the  »ikc  both  of  the  general  illostration 
which  it  fiimiflhcs  of  tlic  present  forms  nf  Oriental 
Ohrintmnity.  nnd  also  as  presenting  the  nearest  likeness 
tlint  cjiti  now  be  seen  in  the  same  general  sienery  to 
the  luultitudiiious  buptisiiis  of  John.  Once  a  ye&r— on 
the  MoinI;iy  in  Pus-inn  Week — the  defiolation  of  th-j  Phiiu 
of  Jcriclio  irt  l»n»k«ii  by  the  descent  frura  the  ^id^eai; 
hills  of  five,  six,  or  eight  thousand  pilgrims,  wh^  aie 
10W,  from  rill  purlfl  of  the  old  Bywintine  Eiiiptre,  gather^?, 
witliin  the  walU  of  .IriiiKtiU'in.  The  Turki.sh  govom^T 
ifl  with  Ihoiii,  an  escort  of  Tiirki^^h  soldiers  accompanies 
them,  to  protect  them  down  the  desert-hills,  against  the 
robburtt  who,  from  the  days  of  tbe  Good  Samaritan 
ibiwnwarilii,  have  infested  the  solitary  pa.ss.  On  a 
b;ire  sp«e«  bonido  the  t;ingled  thickets  of  the  mode*n 
Ji'ih-hi), — diKlingniKhed  by  the  square  tower,  now  ^co 
oustlo  of  its  chief,  and  called  by  pilgrims  the  *^  House  of 
Xiincheus,' — the  vast  encampment  is  spread  oat,  rocnlling 
ihi^  imiigr  of  I  he  trntH  which  Isniol  hero  first  pitched  by 
(jilgtU.  Two  liours  before  dawn,  the  rude  12a.stem  kettle- 
drum roti.'^eji  t)ie  ttleoplng  inuUitude.  It  is  to  move 
onwards  to  the  Jonlan,    «»  at*  to  accomplish  the  ohjettt 

btforo  tbe  gi*oiit  boat  of  the  h>wcr  vuUey  l^ecomes  intoler- 
able. t>vor  the  intorvrning  De^iert,  the  wide  crowd  advances 
in  alutust  perfect  silence.      Above  is  tbe  bright  Pasclml 

Moon — before  I  bom  moves  a  bright  flare  of  torches — on 
vutih  Aide  huge  watch  fires  break  Uie  djixkuess  of  the  night, 
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an<f  act  as  beacons  for  the  successive  descents  af  the  road. 
The  8un  breiiks  over  the  eastern  hills  as  the  liead  of  the 
vM-valcade  reaches  the  brink  of  the  Jordan.  Then  it  is, 
."or  the  first  time,  that  the  European  traveller  sees  the 
S.&cred  River,  rushing  through  its  thicket  of  tamarisk, 
wiiiow,  and  agnus-castus,  with  rapid  eddies,  and  of  a 
■nrbid  yellow  colour,  like  the  Tiber  at  Koine,  and  about 
as  broad — sixty  or  eighty  feet*  The  chief  features  of  the 
scene  are  the  whit«  clifls  and  green  thickets  on  each 
bank,  though  at  this  spot  they  break  away,  on  th« 
western  side,  so  as  to  leave  au  open  space  for  tlio  de- 
scent of  the  pilgrims.  Beautiful  as  the  scene  is,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  a  momentary  disappointment  at  the 
convit;tion,  produced  by  the  first  glance,  that  it  eaimot 
be  the  spot  either  of  the  passage  of  Joshua,  or  of  the 
baptism  of  John.  The  high  eastern  banks  (not  to  mention 
the  other  considerations  naniod  before)  preclude  both 
events.  But  in  a  few  moments  the  great  body  of  the 
pilgrims,  now  distinctly  visible  in  the  breaking  day,  ap- 
pear on  the  ridge  of  the  last  terrace.  None,  or  hardly 
any,  are  on  foots  Horse,  mule,  ass,  and  camel,  in  promis- 
cuous confusion,  bearing  whole  families  on  their  backs— - 
a  father,  mother,  and  three  children,  perhaps,  on  n  single 
camel — occupy  the  vacant  spaces  between  and  above  the 
jungle  in  all  directions. 

If  the  traveller  expects  a  wild  hurst  of  enthusiasm,  such 
as  that  of  the  Greeks  when  f  hey  caught  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  sea,  or  the  German  armies  at  the  sight  of  the  Khine, 
he  will  bo  disappointed.  Noticing  is  more  remarkable  in  the 
whole  pilgrimage  to  the  Jordan,  from  first  to  last,  than  the 
abseut^e  of  any  such  displays.  Nowhere  is  more  clearly 
83en  that  deliberative  business-like  aspect  of  tlieir  devotion, 
so  well  described  in  Eothon,  unrelieved  by  any  expression 
3f  emotion,  unless,  perhaps,  a  slight  tinge  of  merriment. 
They  dismount,  and  set  to  work  to  perform  theii'  bathe  ;* 
iLcit  on  the  open  space,  some  further   up   amongst  the 


'  So  NewboJd,  JounuU  R.  As.  Scn%  x7. 

'  Tbfi  «Hgtt  varialiooa  in  eariiar  titnes 
ATQ  ipveu  in  Riltor,  vol  ii.  p.  636.     Tho 


Undinr-pboe  was  dom  c«Md  iriUi  marMft, 
and  a  lATge  cross  vm  planted  ia  Uie  niid* 
die  of  die  atrcam. 
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thickets ;  some  plunging  in  naked — most,  however, 
white  dresses,  which  they  bring  with  them,  and  whicl 
having  been  so  used,  are  kept  for  their  windinpr-sheeti 
Most  of  the  l).ithcr3  keep  witliin  the  shelter  of  the  bani 
where  the  water  is  about  four  feet  in  depth,  though  witi 
a  bottom  of  very  doep  mud.  The  Coptic  pilgrims  ar 
curiously  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  boldness  wUj 
which  they  dart  into  the  main  current,  striking  the  wn 
after  their  fashion  alternately  with  their  two  arms,  am 
playing  with  the  eddies,  which  hurry  thcni  down 
across,  as  if  they  were  in  tlie  cataracts  of  their  own 
crashing  througli  tlio  thick  boughs  of  the  junple 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  stream,  intercepts  their  pre 
gress,  and  then  recrossing  the  river  higher  up,  where  tiie; 
can  wade,  assisted  by  long  poles  which  they  have  cu 
from  the  opposite  thickets.  It  is  remarkable,  considei 
ing  the  mixed  assemblage  of  men  and  women,  in  sue! 
a  -scene,  that  there  is  so  little  appearance  of  levity  o 
indecorum.  A  primitive  domestic  character  pervades  h 
a  singular  form  the  whole  transaction.  The  familie 
which  have  come  on  their  single  mule  or  camel,  noi 
bathe  together,  with  tlie  utmost  gravity;  the  fathe 
receiving  from  the  mother  the  infant,  which  has  beei 
brought  to  receive  the  one  immersion  which  will  suf&c 
for  the  rest  of  its  life,  and  thus,  by  a  curious  economy  ol 
resources,  save  it  from  the  expense  and  danger  of  a  fuhir 
pilgrimage  in  after-yoms.  In  about  two  hours  the  shore 
are  cleared ;  with  the  srime  qu.et  th^'v  reraouut  thei 
camels  and  horses ;  and  before  the  noonday  heat  has  set  n 
are  again  encamped  on  the  upper  plain  of  Jericho.  .  . 
Once  more  they  may  be  seen.  At  the  dead'  of  mght,  tli 
drum  again  wakes  them  for  their  homeward  nirj-ch.  Th 
torches  again  go  before ;  behind  follows  the  vast  mult 
tude,  mounted,  passing  in  profound  silence  over  that  silen 
plain — so  silent  that,  '  ut  fur  tiie  tinkling  of  the  drun 
its  departure  would  hai-diy  '  e  peiveptible.  The  troop 
stay  on  the  ground  to  tlie  end,  to  guard  the  rear,  am 
when  the  last  roll  of  the  drum  announces  that  the  la£ 
soldier  is  gone,  the  whole  plain  returns  again  to  its  perf^ 
solitude. 

I  For  the  coutantprRCtice  of  these  niebijonrBeTi  in  Anb  eoaatrica, 
pMMgo  in  BoitoD'i Fllgrimig*  to  Meoc-n,  IiL  It, 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

PER.EA,  AND  THE  TRANS^ORDAOTC  TRIBES. 

Psalm  zlil.  6.     "itj  BOol  is  cast  down  vithln  me :  thenfore  wQl  I  remember  liis 
hmi  tho  loud  of  Jordan,  and  of  the  Hermonitea,  from  the  'mountain'  Mizar." 


L  Goncra]  charactor  of  tho  aceneTy.  11.  first  view  of  the  Holy  Land.  IIL  Frai> 
tier  land.  IT.  Isolation.  T.  Pastoral  character  of  the  ooontiy  and  Ita  inliMUtwitK 
VI.  laud  of  oxile;    lasb  view  of  the  Qdy  I^od. 
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PERiEA,     AND     THE     TRANS- 
JORDANIC    TRIRES. 


Who  that  has  ever  travelled  in  Palestine  has  not  longed 
to  cross  the  Jordan-valley  to  those  mysterious  Iiills  which 
close  every  eastward  view  with  tlieir  long  horizontal  out- 
line, their  overs iiiido wing  height,  their  deep  purple  sliade  ? 
It  is  this  which  probably  constitutes  the  most  novel  fea- 
tnre  of  the  Holy  Land  to  any  one  who  first  sees  it  with  his 
own  eyes.  Partly  from  the  slight  historical  interest  which 
attaches  to  Eastern  compared  with  Western  Paleatine, 
partly  from  the  few  vi.sits  paid  t«  ihose  insecure  regions, 
it  has  usually  happened  that  general  descriptions  of 
the  country  almost  omit  to  notice  the  one  elevating 
and  solemn  background  of  all  that  is  poor  and  moan  in 
the  scenery  of  Palestine,  properly  so  called.  To  tliose 
who,  like  myself,  have  been  unable  to  cross  the  Jordan 
and  explore  those  unknown  heights,  this  distant  view  is 
the  sole  impression  left  by  the  mountain  range  of  Amnnm 
and  Moab.  But  it  is  an  impression  which  may  asai^^t 
them  in  forming  some  notion  of  the  interior  of  ttio  regiuir. 
as  described  by  those  who  have  had  better  fortune  and 
more  abundant  leisure.' 


*  I  tuve  to  oxprcsg  mj  Uiaaks  to  tlie 
Il«v.  G.  HofslBV  pAlnicr,  Car  miwt  of 
tbc  litctH  of  tliiit  clLnpt'-r  No  oilier 
tr&rcUer,  to  my  knonrlfidfrc,  haa  ex- 
plored this  district  su  tliorouglily — 
carubly  none  whom  I  latw  curuult^xl 
Lfl0  dcdcribed  It  su  vividly  nm)  Jiitvl- 
UgOdj*.       Ttio     northeni      iwrtim)     nf 


tlio  tmtis-JonlAoIc  territory-  •^DcIudLng 
Onii1nniti«,  tiit^  TTniin'tu,  and  Tnolio 
mils, — 1  baro  left  uiniolifx-d,  pnrtly 
becauae  it  was  not  needed  fur  tlio 
eliicitliitiua  of  tlw  liistor}*,  (Hirtly  lio- 
CBaxo  it  bu  Inen  for  tliv  flm  limv  tullj 
described  by  Mr.  IN>rtcr,  in  lib  worit  on 
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1,  The  mountains  riae  from  the  valley  of 


rtMjK^rcf  Jordan  to  the  height,  it  is  believed,  of  two  or  thrft 
•— >-T.  {j^^j^ggjj^j  j-^j^  jimj  ti^jg  gives  them,  when  seen  fr 

the  western  side,  the  appearance  of  a  much  greater  ael 
elevation  than  they  really  possesij  j  as  though  they  rose  hi_ 
above  the  mountaina  of  Judsea  on  Avhieh  the  spectattfl 
stands.  As  they  are  approachod  from  the  Ghor,  the  hoa 
zontal  outline  which  they  always  wear  when  seen  irorati 
distance  is  broken;  and  it  is  described,  that  when  then 
summits  are  attiined,  a  wholly  new  scene  bursts  upon  th( 
view  ;  unlike  anything  which  could  be  expected  from  below 
— unlike  anything  in  Western  Palestine.  A  wide  table 
land  appears  tossed  about  in  wild  confusion  of  undulating 
downs,  clothed  with  rich  grass  throughout,  and,  in  tlw 
northern  parts,'  with  magnificent  forests  of  sycamore,  beech, 
terebinth,  ilex,  and  enormous  fig-trees.  These  downs  an 
broken  by  three  deep  defiles,  through  which  the  three  riven 
of  the  Jarmuk,  the  Jabbok.  and  the  Arnon,  fall  into  th< 
Jordan.  On  the  east,  they  melt  away  into  the  vast  red 
plain  which,  by  a  gradual  descent,  joins  the  level  of  the 
plain  of  the  Haurun,  and  of  Uio  Assyrian  desert.  Thisj 
the  general  picture  given  of  the  trans-Jordanic  territory. 

II.  What  is  the  history  of  which  tJiis  is 
tie«  of  thB  theatre?  First,  lis  mere  outline,  oven  as  seel 
from  iho  from  the  western  side  of  the  Jordan,  suggest*  tlu 
fact  that  those  heights,  everywhere  visible  in  ov 
Irnl  Palestine,  nuist  liavo  commanded  the  first  view  of  tiB 
l*ioinised  Land  in  all  approaches  from  the  east.  It  is  said 
by  tbftse  who  have  visited  those  parts,  that  one  remarkabU 
eiVoct  [>ror!uced,  is  tlie  changed  ai*pcct  of  the  hills  of  Judat 
niid  Ejihraim.  Their  mttnotonous  character  is  lost,  and  tlu 
range  when  seen  as  a  whole  is  in  the  highest  degree  div^ 
sified  and  impressive.  And  the  wide  openings  in  tfl 
western  hills,  as  they  iiscend  from  the  Jordan-valley,  give 
Buch  extensive  glimpses  \i\tA)  the  heart  of  the  country,  thni 
not  merely  the  general  range,  but  particiUar  localities  car 
be  discerned  with  ease.    From  a  point  above  the  De 


*  The  upper  mnge  of  Giload,  i.  e.  aouUi 

of  ll)c>  Jolibcjc,  ia  oak  uid  ortnitus — Iho 
oenlnit,  nrbutoK  »aA  Or — ibe  loww,  ▼»• 


Iniuili  oak — UiB    ilex  tlirongiioul 
UtnUny,  iL  1S2),     AmrooD  ti  oiiUida| 
tana  nag».    (Ibid.  |k.  ISI.) 
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Bethlehem/  and  Jerusalem  can  both  be  seen  in  tlie  satno 
prospect.  From  Iho  Castle  of  Uubiid,  north  of  the  J:tbbok, 
are  distinctly  visible  Lebanon,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  Esdraelon 
in  ita  full  extent,  Carnicl,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  whole 
ran^ie  of  Jiulah  and  Ephraim.  "  It  is  the  finest  view," 
to  xise  the  words  of  the  tnveller  from  whom  most  of  the 
information  contained  in  this  chapter  is  derive<lt  "  that 
I  ever  ^fivr  in  any  part  of  the  world."  Thi.s  view — so 
multiplied  ;ind  so  beautiful — must  have  been  the  very 
prospect  which  presented  itself  to  the  eyes,  lirst  of  Abra- 
ham, anf5  then  of  Jacob,  as  they  descended  from  these 
summita  on  their  way  from  Mesopotamia;  it  must  have 
been  substantially  the  same  as  that  which  was  unfolded 
before  the  eyes  of  Balaam  and  Moses,  when,  as  we  have 
seen,'  the  Sacred  Narrative  draws  out  these  several  featureb 
in  the  utmost  detail.  It  is  in  all  probability  the  view  which 
furnished  the  framework  of  the  vision  of  "all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world'  which  was  revealed  in  a  moment  of  time 
to  Him  who  was  driven  up  from  llie  valley  below  to 
those  mountains  at  the  opening  of  Uis  public  minktry. 
Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  decide  the  precise  spot  intended 
by  the  name  of  Pisgah,  the  accounts  given  of  these 
trans-Jordanic  heights  show  that  this  msitiers  little ;  the 
whole  range  is  one  vast  Pisgah,  with  the  deep  shades  of 
the  Jordan-valley  beneath,  the  Land  of  Promise  beyond  j 
whilst  close  around  lies  the  beautiful  country,  so  long  the 
halting-place  though  not  the  permanent  home  of  Israel 
after  his  weary  passaj^e  throujjh  the  Arabian  Desert. 

III.  For,  again,  it  was  the  frontier-land  of  Pales-  Froim*t>. 
tine,  and  therefore,  through  all  its  history,  the  fii-st  '•"'*■ 
conquered,  the  first  lost,  by  the  hosts  of  Israel.  The  L'reat 
tahle-lauds,  the  "  cultivated  fields"  of  Moab  and  Animon, 
08  distinct  from  the  "  wilderness"  into  which  these  lands 
die  on  the  east,  and  the  "desert-plains'*  of  Moab  in 
the  Jordan-valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, — were 
the  rich  prize  fij-st  wrested  from  Moab  and  Ammon"  by 
the  Amoritc  kings,  and  from  them  by  the  Israelites  under 
Moses  J  Ammon  and  Moab  themselves  remaining  uninjured 


*  Compare  tbs  view  fiom  Heahbon,  sa 
iHc^bM  ia  SohwaRA  (in  Tooa  BahdonX 


•  8w  Chapter  VH.pp  869—371. 
■  Nmab.  rd.  26—39. 
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in  the  border  of  the  wiMerness  which  they  sdU  occnpiodT 
Tliii  first  stige  of  the  conquest  of  Canajin  is  too  briefly 
described  to  receive  any  detailed  elucida^on  from  the 
hx-aliLies,  even  if  they  were  better  known  tiian  they  nre. 
All  that  we  can  disc43m  is  the  approach  of  Israel  through 
the  eastern  Desert  striking  the  confines  of  Moab  and 
Ammon;  and  jit  last  meeting  the  Amorite  king  "in  the 
wildemeBs"  at  .laltaz.'  There  was  fought  the  iin^^  pitched 
battle  between  Israel  and  Canaan,  and  the  Wctory  was 
followed  by  the  suhjiigiLtion  of  tlie  whole  kinp;dom  from 
the  torrent  of  the  iVmon  on  the  south,  to  the  torrent 
of  the  Jabbok  on  the  north.  Eastward  the  imconquered 
tribe  of  Ammon  still  comjircssod  their  limits — but  the 
whole  of  the  rioli  iwisture  w.w  theirs,  up  to  the  point  where 
it  melts  away  into  the  steppes  of  the  wilderness.  Within 
the  niiige  of  this  ancient  kingdom  of  Sihou  were  planted 
the  tribes  of  Koubcn  and  Gad.  Another  step  had  to  be 
taken  before  a  fitting  settlement  could  be  procured  for  the 
powerful  fragment  of  Manasseh,  which  had  joined  its 
fortunes  to  these  two  tribes.  Another  battle,  also  on 
tlie  junction  of  the  rich  land;^  with  the  wilderness,  was 
fought  at  Fidrei ;  and  the  high  mountain- tract  of  Gilead 
and  Cashan.  from  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Jabbok  up  to 
the  base  of  Ilermon^  was  added  to  the  ten-itory.' 

As  it  was  thus  first  occupied  by  the  Israelites,  so  it 
Bubsequeully  became  the  border-land  between  Palestine 
and  the  nations  of  eastern  Asia.  From  its  midway  posi- 
tion it  necessarily  bore  the  brunt  of  all  the  incursions 
of  the  Syiians  of  Damascus,  when  Ramotli-Giload  became 
the  scene  of  so  many  sieges  and  battles,  as  the  fortress 
for  which  both  kingdoms  contended;  and  for  the  same 
reason  it  was  the  first  to  resist  and  the  first  to  fall 
before  tlie  arms  of  the  Assyrian  Tiglath-Pilcser.  In  this 
respect  the  range  of  Gilead  remained  faithful  to  the 
description  given  by  the  two  Patriarchs  who  of  old 
parted  on  its  summit ;  as  the  boundary  line  between 
the  tribes  of  Camuin  and  tlioso  of  Mesopotamia.  "This 
heap  is  a  witness  between  me   and  thee  this  day.  .  .  , 


*  NtBDbi  xxL  S3;  Jod.  zL  80. 
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The   God  of  Abmhum,  and   the    God   of  JNahor   judge 
betwixt  us/'^ 

rV".  From  this  aspect  of  the  country,  wc  natu- 
rally i>afis  to  its  isolation  from  the  rest  of  Palestine. 
However  much  (connected  by  vicinity  and  race  with  their 
western  kinsmen,  the  dwellers  in  eastern  role&tine  have 
always  been  distint't.  It  has  been  to  the  main  body  of  the 
people;,  whjit  vScotland  or  Irelund  has  been  to  the  cliief  coui-se 
^f  KnglJsli  history.  Inhabited  from  the  earliest  times  by 
races  of  a  stock,  separute  and  even  hostile,  the  table-hinds 
east  of  the  Jordan  were  never  occupied  by  the  nations  on 
the  west,  except  through  acts  of  aggression  and  conquest. 
The  Amorite  chiefs,  Og  and  Sihon,  established  lliemselves 
on  the  acclivities  of  these  heights,  but  only  to  be  them- 
selves dislodged  in  turn  by  the  Israelites ;  tlie  Amorite 
kings  of  Palastine  Pro[>er  not  sinking  a  blow  in  defence  of 
their  trans-Jordanic  brethren.  And  the  Israelite  tribes 
who  settled  there  hardly  ever  exercised  any  inQuencc  over 
their  countrymen  on  the  western  banks,  were  carried 
ir.t.'>  captivity  long  before  tlieni,  ami  were  succeeded  by 
bettlcrs  not  of  Jewish,  but  of  Gentile  origin;  and  the 
whole  country  is,  as  has  been  already  observed,  a  com- 
paratively unknown  region  to  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Palestine.  This  sepaiiitioii  is  in  part  owing  to  the  great 
natural  rent  which  the  donlaii  has  created  between  the 
two  districts ;  but  it  is  also  owing  to  some  peculiarities  of 
the  country  itself." 

V.  It  was  the  fore&Uand,  the  pasture-land  of 
Palestine.  The  smooth  downs  received  a  special  flhw»«i«f  oi 
r.anie,"'  expressive  of  their  contrast  ^vilh  the  rough  """"'^ 
tud  rocky  soil  of  the  west.  The  "  oaks"  of  Bnslian,  which 
eiil]  fill  the  tiavellcr  with  admiration,  were  to  the  prophets 
ajiI  psalniistc  of  Israel  the  chief  glory  of  the  vegetation  of 
their  common  country.     The  vast  herds  of  wild  cattle,  now 


•  O^n.  xxxl  «fl,  &3.  GUnd  is  '*U)e 
bc<i4>  of  wUnnasL" 

'  Tho  «jmplcto  iaolatioti  of  the  pw- 
0oat  iniialiilniita  ot  tho  Irou^ncdoBlc 
*^lc«tliie,  uiav  bo  <^m»iod  by  the 
nciliun^  or  ga(/((7!*pby  ootnmunimtcd 
to  Binkiu;^iuii  by  tbc  peopif  of  Soli. 


Tboy  inainlaiBed  Uiat  xhen  wise  ouly 
(uur  iTus  in  tho  wurM,  (^  wlitdi  twc 
were  the  sea  ^  Goiiiee  and  ttie  Dead  Sta. 
(BDckinnbiuii,  ol3). 

*  ifMAtrr.     8ce  Olmptcr  VI.   rod   Ap 
pcndix. 
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^Boemiugly  extinct,  but  which  then  wandered  through  those 
roods, — aa  those  of  Scotbnd  through  its  ancient  forostSf — 
were,  in  like  manner,  at  onoe  the  terror  and  pride  of  the 
Israelite, — "  the  fat  hulla  of  Bashan."  Flodta,  too.  there 
were  of  every  kind — "  rams  and  lambs,  and  goats,  and  bul- 
locks, all  of  them  failings  of  Bashan."' 

It  is  striking  to  remember,  that  with  this  land  ia 
tlioir  possession — a  land  of  which  travellers  say,  that  io 
beauty  and  fertility  it  as  far  surpasses  western  Palestine  as 
Devonshire  Rurpai5ses  Cornwall — the  Israelites  nevertheless 
pressed  forwanis.  through  the  Jordan-valley,  up  the  preoipi- 
tons  ravines  of  Jericho  and  Ai,  and  settled  in  the  mgged 
mountains  of  Judah  and  Kphraim,  never  to  return  to  those 
beautiful  regions  which  hud  been  their  first  home  in  the 
Promised  Land,  *'  The  Lord  hath  made  them  ride  on  the  high 
places  of  the  earth,  that  they  might  eat  the  incr-Mise  of  the 
fields ;  and  he  made  them  to  suck  honey  out  of  the  '  cliH"  and 
oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock ;  butter  of  kino,  and  milk  of  sheep, 
with  fat  of  lambs,  and  rams  of  the  breed  of  Bashan,  anc 

^gOAts,  with  the  fat  of  kidneys  of  wheat,  and  ....  the  pur« 
blood  of  the  grape. "^  So,  we  are  toid,  spoke  their  Prophet 
leader,  whilst  they  were  still  in  enjoyment  of  thLs  rich 
country.  Yet  forwards  they  went.  It  was  the  same 
high  calling — whether  we  name  it  impulse,  destiny,  or 
Providence — which  had  already  drawn  Abraham  from 
Mesopolaniia,  and  Moses  from  the  Court  of  Memphis.  They 
knew  not  what  was  before  them,  they  knew  not  what 
depended  on  their  crossing  the  Jordait — on  liieir  becoming 
a  settled  and  agricultural,  instead  of  a  nomadic,  people — 
un  their  reaching  to  the  shores  of  the  sen,  and  from  those 
shores  receiving  the  influences  of  the  Western  world,  and 
sending  lorth  to  that  Western  world  their  influences  in 
return.     They  knew  not;  but  we  know;  and  the  more  we 


<  KwIl  ixjtii.  18. 

•  Dattt  xxxiL  13,  14.  AU  tiww  u- 
[pmaou  sana  to  liara  peooUtf  refect 
L«oue  to  their  bonw  In  tlw  tnns-iTonlnki 
tBirilorjr;  Uttl  b«fug  tba  vbolc  of 
PiIeMiue  that  Uie;  bad  ««a  at  Uia 
:im«  wbeo  UosM  is  r«preMDt«d  u 
-ttArtoK     ibBW     words.       "  The     higb 


appUcabIa  to  tb«  lablo-landfl  of  Giload; 
and  sttU  more,  tbs  ulliuiooi  to  tht  li«iili 
and  tiocka.  In  like  nuuncr  b  not  ^ 
cxxxvi.  pccutiarljr  ndaptwl  to  ttM  VtxiM- 
JordoBic  triboaT  U  U  diOkull  eko  ic 
K«eouDt  for  tbo  streu  laid  oa  ttt«  eoa> 
quest  of  Sihoo  ind  Og,  to  the  eotire  «x- 
duiioQ  or  the  oooqoMt  uT  CAoaan. 
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»ear  of  the  beauty  of  the  tranfi-.Tordamc  territory,  the 
greater  is  the  wonder, — Iho  greater,  we  may  almost  say, 
should  be  cur  thankfulness^ — that  they  exchanged  it  for 
Palestine  itself,  inferior,  as  it  might  naturally  have  seemed 
jo  them,  in  every  point,  except  f^r  the  high  purposes  to 
nbieh  they  were  called,  and  for  whioli  their  permanent  set- 
Uenient  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  would,  humanly 
epeaking,  have  wholly  urxfitted  them.  What  a  change  would 
thus  have  been  madt  in  their  destiny  is  best  seen  by  follow- 
ing up  the  history  of  the  tribes  which  did  so  separate  tliem- 
selves  from  their  brethren. 

The  great  excellence  of  tlie  eastern  table-land  was,  pwi„«i 
as  has  been  said,  in  pasture  and  in  forest, — "a  place  S?,;2SI?^ 
for  cattle."'  In  the  encampment  of  Israel  two  tribes,  ^  «,r^S 
Reuben  and  Gad,  were  pre-eminently  pastoral.  '''''^*°' 
Th3y  had  "a  very  great  multitude  of  cattle."  For  this 
th;/  desired  the  land,  and  for  this  it  was  given  to  Uiem, 
''that  they  might  hnilii  cities  for  their  little  ones,  and  fofda 
for  their  fi/tcep.'^  In  no  other  case  is  the  relation  between 
the  territory  and  its  occupiers  so  expressly  laid  down,  and 
(■uch  it  continued  to  be  to  the  end.  From  first  to  last, 
they  alone  of  the  tribes  never  emerged  from  the  state  of 
iheir  Patriar(-hal  ancestors.  When  Joshua  bade  them  re- 
turn to  their  possessions,  it  was  not  to  their  "  houses," 
but  to  their  "  tents."  Wiicn,  on  their  return,  they  reached 
Uift  Jordan — the  boundary  between  themselves  and  their 
mere  settled  brethren,— they  erected,  like  the  true  Children 
of  the  Desert,  the  huge  stone  of  division  to  mark  the  frontier, 
which  their  more  civilised  kinsmen  mistook  for  an  allar  ;* 
just  as  Jacob  ami  Laban  had  in  earlier  times  raised  a  similar 
:flini  on  the  lieights  of  Gilead;  just  iis  the  traveller  now  seea 
the  "  Radjar  Alouin," — the  pile  of  stones  that  denotes  the 
boundary  of  the  Alouin  and  of  the  Towara  tribes  at  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  Of  their  subsequent  history 
this  is  still  the  prevailing  feature.  Reuben  ia  the 
nost  purely  nomadic,  and,   therefore,   the  most 


BeiihML 


'  It  It  still  tho  &Ti>urito  tract  of  the 
Bedouin  ehepborda.  "TfaoQ  caort  act," 
thflf  MT,  "llnd  a  oaontrj-  lOn  n* 
Balka."       Backiajriiaai,  L  S^ 


*  yumben   xxzil    1,  4,   16,    34, 
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fcrftnfdtnry.     lie  is  to  the  eastern  tribes  what  Siinfton  in  to 
t!ie  \ve8tfini.     *' IfiiHtahle  nn  water,"  lie  vanishuj*  aw ^  into 
a  mere  Arabian  tribe;  "his  men  are'  few" — it  ift  ilI  that 
he  can  tlo  "  to  live  and  not  die."      AVe  hoar  of  nothing 
beyond  the  nmltiiilication  of  "  their  cattle  in  the  land   ■>( 
Gilertd,"  their  "  wars  with  the  Bedouin  *  eons  of  lihgar,' ' 
their  spoils  of  ■*  itainels  filly  thousand,  and  of  Kliei>j)   two 
lundied  and  fifty  thousand,  and  of  asides  two  thjtinand/'* 
.11  the  great  struggles  of  the  nation  he  never  took  jiHrl. 
The  coin{daiiit  agsiinst  liiin  ill  the  Song  of  Dehorali  is  the 
fiuinniary  of  his  wliole  history.     "By  the  *  streams '  of 
'Reuben/' — Ihat  is,  by  the  frei>h  streams  wliieh   descend 
from  the  eastern  hills  into  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  on 
tvho.so  batiks  the  Bedouin  chiefs  then,  as  now,  met  to  deb^Lie." 
. — "  in  tlie  'streams'  of  Reuben  groat  were  tJio  *  decrees.' 
Why  dwelle.st  thou  among  the  sheep  'troughs'  to  hear  iuh 
'  pipings  '  of  the  llocks  V   By  the '  streams '  of  Kcubcu  great 
were  the  scarehings  of  heart."     Gad  Jias  a  more 
distinctive  character,  something  of  the  lion-Uko  as- 
pect of  Judah.     In  the  forest^region  sonth  of  the  Jabhok, 
"hn  dwelf*  as  a  linn."     Out  of  his  tribe  came  the  eleven 
valiant  chiefs  who  crossed  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  in  flood- 
time  to  join  the  outhiwed  David,  "  whose  faces  were  like  tha 
faces  of  lions,  and  were  as  swift  as  tlio  *g;izcllofi'  upon  the 
mountains.""     Those  heroes  were  but  tbo  BcdoiuMs  of  their 
time.     The  very  name  of  Gad  expressed  the  wild  asp;=i 
which  bo  presented  to  the  wild  tribes  of  the  east.     "  Gad 
is  a  *  troo]>  of   phmderers ;'   a   Iroop   of  plundorcrp   shall 
'  l)liinder'  him,  hut  he  'shall  plunder'  at  the  last."* 
\Vbat  broke  up  Uic  great  tribe  of  Mana:^seh  into 
two  parts,  and  left  one  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  ite  kindred 
house  of  Epliraim  in  the  settled  life  of  the  wcstcin  bills, 
atid  the  other  to  wander  over  the  pastures  and  forests  of 
Gilead  and  Bashan,  is  not  expressly  said.     But  there,  also, 
ihe  same  cliaracter  prevails.    The  sixty,  or  Uhe  thirty,  t^^wnc 


a»d. 
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'  DeuL   mnrtii.  6. — The   KuRliAli  ver- 
non  hue  added  "not"  from  tliy  I.XX. 

•  IChr.  T.9,  10,  20,  21. 

•  Htrdor  (Hvh.  Voat.  p.  IS2)      Cotnp. 
.Siniib,  xxl  17;  Ex.  XV.  2b. 

•  Jucl  T.  IQ,  16.    Evrald  (Gwdiichte, 
Sdit.  iii  a^X  roudon  it  "Uie  pipiug 


ofUieBocka."  in  alliiJ<ion  to  t1icibot>hir\}- 
nmga,  vt  wliicli  UNrid*!  U  Um  rtrlogi 
knuwn  gpccin.en. 

*  Deut.  xrxiii.  30. 

'  ]  CUr.  xii  o,  15. 

1  Qea.  xlix.  19;  oomp^ 
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c."  Jair,  the  ancient  chief  of  the  trite  of  Manassoh,  were  nol 
callcii  citiesj  but  Bedouin  '\'illage.s  of  tcnts.'^  "  Gilead,"  in 
the  ftong  of  Deborah,  is  said  "  to  dwell  beyond  the  Jordan  in 
'tents.'  "^  Such  as  wa^  the  genenil  character  of  iho  tribe, 
were  also  its  individual  heroes  who,  at  rare  iitcrvdlc.  acquired 
a  national  iniportf_nce.  How  much  more  intelligible  docs 
Jephthah  boticme,  when  we  remember  thai  ho  was  r.-iised  up, 
not  fmm  the  regular  settlements  of  Judah  and  Kphiuim, 
but  from  the  halfUdA-iliaed  rfigion  of  the  eastern  tribes ;  Jn 
tlic  wildness  of  his  freebiwUnj;  life,  in  the  ra.shnes.s  and 
ignorance  of  his  vow,  in  the  8avaji;e  vengeance  which  he 
exacted  from  the  insolence  of  Ephraim, — a  Bedouin  chief 
ratner  than  an  Israelitisli  judge.  And,  yet  more,  how 
lively  an  image  do  we  form  of  the  gninde.'st  and  the  most 
romantic  character  that  Israel  ever  produced — Elijali  the 
Tishbite — when  we  recollect  that  he,  too,  was  bom 
amongst  the  fore&ts  of  Gilead,  and  found  his  first  refuge 
In  the  clefts  of  the  Ohcrith ;''  that  the  shaggy  hair, 
the  rough  camel's  h;iir  mantle  girt  by  the  leathern  girdle 
round  his  naked  body ;  the  fleetness  of  foot,  with  whicli, 
"  when  tlie  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him,"  he  outran 
the  chariot  of  Alialt ;  the  sud<len  appearances  and  dis- 
appearances, wliich  batTled  all  the  zeal  of  Ids  enemie^s  and 
his  friends  to  discover  him;  the  long  wanderings  into  the 
Desert  of  southern  Arabia  to  "  Iloreb,  the  Mount  of  God  ;" 
all  are  special  characteristics  of  the  Bedouin  life,  which 
wore  dignified  but  not  destroyed  by  his  high  prophetic  mis- 
sion. And  the  fact  that  this  special  mission  was  entrusted, 
not  to  a  dweller  in  royal  city  or  Prophetic  school,  but  to 
ODO  who,  in  manner  of  life  and  in  outward  aspect,  and  to 
a  great  extent  by  Kia  place  of  birth,  was  a  genuine  son 
of  the  Desert,  is  in  remarkable  accordance  with  the  dispen- 
sations of  Providence  both  in  eurUer  and  later  times.  Kll- 
jah  the  Gileadite,  in  his  witness  for  the  unity  of  God  against 
the  idolatries  of  Phcenicia,  was  the  fitting  successor  of  those 
who  had  been  the  heralds  of  the  same   truth  before ;  the 


'  IlavoUi^Inir.     Suo  Appoadix. 

*  1  iuug^  xvii  1,  X     Tho  birth-plftoft 
af  Km&L  WH  pointed  oat  to  Irbjr  sod 


Mouglfls  St  "GOoMl  Gilhood,"  dmt  Siilt. 
(Irbjr  and  Uan^ee.  p.  300.)  F^r  th» 
poaitioa  oT  the  Cherith,  aea  Obap.  VII 
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wandenng  Chief  fr-m  Vr  of  the  Chaldess,  the  Ambian 
Shepherd  in  Mount  Sinai. 

VI.  There  is  one  final  and  touching  interest  w.in 
which  the  **!iind  beyond  the  Jordan"  is  iu\'estcd  by 
virtue  of  it^  position,  as  a  portion,  and  yet  not  a  portion,  t 
the  land  of  Israel.  It  was  emphatically  the  land  of  exile,-  ■ 
the  refuge  of  exiles.  One  place  there  was  in  its  beautiful 
ujihinds,  consecrated  by  the  presence  of  God  in  primcTa 
times.  "  Mnhanaim/*  marked  the  spot  where  Jac)b  hat 
divided  his  host  into  "  Two  Hosts,"  and  seen  the  "  Twc 
Hosts"  of  the  angelic  vision.  To  this  scene  of  the  great 
crisis  in  their  ancestor's  life  the  thoughts  of  his  descend- 
ants returned  in  after-years,  whenever  foreign  conqac*^.; 
or  civil  discord  drove  them  from  their  native  hills  on  th« 
west  of  the  Jordan.  The  first  instance  was  when  Abner 
mlUed  the  Israelites  round  the  unfortunate  Tshboshetli, 
after  tho  rout  of  Gilboa,  and  "brought  him  over"  the 
Jordan  "  to  Mahanaim."^  The  second  was  when  David 
fled  from  Absalom.  Then,  for  the  only  time  since  the 
conquest,  the  whole  interest  of  Israelite  history  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  tnnis-Jonlanic  territory.  Tho  scenes  of  that 
mournful  period  are  but  imperfectly  brought  before  us ; 
but  so  far  as  they  arc,  they  agi*ec  with  all  that  we  know 
of  the  locidities.  David  crossed  the  Jordan  by  the  fords 
of  Jericlio,  and  ascended  the  eastern  beighU  till  he  came 
to  Mahanaira.  Tho  people  that  came  with  him  spread 
themselves  out  beyond  the  cultivated  table-lands  into  the 
"wilderness"  of  the  steppes  of  IlaurAn.  Whilst  they  were 
there,  "hungry  and  weary  and  thirsty,"  the  chiefs  of  the 
surrounding  tribes,  Shobi  of  Ammon,  and  Machir  and 
Barzillai  ol'  Manasseh,  brought  the  produce  which  formed 
the  pride  of  their  rich  lands  and  pastures — '*  wheat  and 
barley,  :ind  flour,  and  parched  corn,  and  beans,  and  lentilea, 
and  parched  pulse,  and  ftonet/y  and  butter,  and  sfie^p,  and 
c/teese  of  h'ne."^  The  forest  of  Ephraim,  in  which  the 
decisive  battle  was  fought,  as  the  narrative  implies,^  was 


3  Snia  U.  8. 

*  2  Sam.  rril.  27,  2S,  29. 

*  It  U  vM  ia  2  Sum.  ktiL  34,  23.  that 
Abalom   lud  all  the  msn  of   Iirael 


rnd  pvtr  Jonlao  .  .  .  aa<l  pjtchrd 
tbs  land  of  OneaJ."  Th«  uftiM  oT 
"the  Turcst  oC  Ephroin"  may  be  rX' 
plained  frocD  the  co&oMtion    of  btooJ 
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ftlso  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  if  go,  the  thick  woods 
of  oiikand  terebinth  curiously  ilUislratc  the  defeat  aud  death 
of  Absalom,  "  the  forest  devouring  more  people  than  the 
sword,"  and  the  prince  himself  caught  in  "  the  thick  hougha 
of  •  the  tneat  '  terebinth.' "' 

The  refuge  that  the  tmas-Jordanic  hills  afforded  to  David, 
they  afi'orded  also  to  DaWd's  greater  Son.  "  Per«?a/'— 
*  the  Innd  beyond'  (the  Jordaii),~as  it  was  called  in  the 
Greek  nomenclature  of  its  Roman  conquerors,  etill  occupied 
the  same  relation,  secluded  and  retired  from  the  busy  world 
irhich  filled  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  Tliitherj  aa  wo  have  seen,  our  Lord  pro- 
ba!)ly  retired  after  His  baptism ;  thither,  also,  in  the  inter- 
val of  danger  which  immediately  preceded  tbo  end  of  His 
earthly  course.^ 

To  this  same  characteristic  is  to  he  traced  its  last 
histoi'ical  significance.  Somewhere  on  the  slopes  of 
Gilead.  near  the  scene  of  Jacob's  first  view  of  (ho 
land  of  his  descendants  and  of  the  cajfital  of  (he  exiled 
David,  was  Pella.  so  called  by  tlie  Maccdoniati  Greeka 
from  tiie  springing  foimtain,*  which  likened  it  to  the  birth* 
place  of  their  own  Alexander.  This  wns  the  city 
known  so  well  in  Christian  history  as  the  refuge  of 
the  little  band  whicli  here  took  shelter  when  the 
armies  of  Titus  gathered  round  Jerusalem.*  The  view 
from  it  is  thus  described : — "  In  the  fore-ground  at  my 
feet  was  the  Jordan,  flowing  through  its  wood  of  tere- 
binths. On  the  other  side  rose  gently  the  plain  of 
Beisan,  surmounted  by  the  high  eminence  of  that  name. 
In  the   distance   were   the   mountains   of  Gitboa   .  .  .  . 
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with  the  triuk=-.ToriJai)ic  M.ina»K-h.  It  is 
more  diflBvnlt  to  aaxjuur  ll>r  thrt  slatc- 
mcut  Llmt  Aliimaat  in  liaxtoning  frotn 
ttw  KCQO  of  Ui«  battlip  to  nnnoanco  tho 
nowi  to  TiavH  nt  Unhuuaim,  run  by  Uio 
way  of  'the  Ciocar*  (xviii.  2'ii  a  word 
ottljr  used  dsewtiere  in  (<uatit>)-tiun  vnih 
tbe  ralley  of  tbo  Jordnn.  It  »  p(»sil>Ie. 
boverer,  that  there  may  hnvo  been  a 
oiMoa,  or  rofrion,  so  eallL-<t  od  the  tabliy 
Und^  u  (hi3  hXX  seem  to  ^appose,  bora 
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to  tlio  bnttlo-Qeld  oa  to  bo  moro  emily 
iioco«ibIe  br  a  dcsoont  to  tlio  pbLn  of  Iha 
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Or  it  majr  bo  (ns  E^Tild  locplftloa  It),  ft 
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'  1  Sam.  XTUi  8,  9. 

*  Mat(.  iv.  1;  John,  x  311.  40;  xl  B4. 

*  Vno  do  Veld*  (ii.  367),  b«mos  to 
linvo  (blind  Ibis  ftrtintaiu  wbcro  it  haa 
hitborlo  boea  ^'aiiily  aooght — tkoar  TabilE* 
hnt-Takliil. 

'  BtnebL  a  s.  m.  8. 
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Between  Gilboa  and  tho  mountiuns  of  Galilee  the  ey« 
wanders  (fver  the  wild  pLuii  mI"  Jezreel,  till  it  rests  upon  the 
faint  bine  cUfFs  of  the  extremity  of  Carmel  which  forms  its 
western  boundary."^ 

Wc  may  dwell  on  this  -view,  for  it  is  one  which  muat 
have  been  again  and  again  reproduced  under  like  circiun- 
etanoes.  From  these  heijrhts  Abner  in  his  flight  from  the 
Philistines,  and  David  in  his  flight  from  Absalom,  and 
the  Israelites  on  their  way  to  Babylon,  and  the  Christian 
Jews  of  Pella,  caught  the  List  glimpse  of  their  familiar 
inount^iins.  There  is  one  plaiutive  strain  which  sums 
up  all  these  feelings  ; — the  42nd  Psalm.  Its  date  and 
authorship  are  uncertain,  but  the  plac*  is,  heyond  doubts 
the  trans-Jordaiiic  hills,  wliich  always  behold,  as  they  are 
always  beheld  from,  western  Palestine.  As  before  the 
eyes  of  tho  exile,  the  *  gazelle'  of  the  forests  of  Gilead 
panted  after  the  fresh  streams  of  water  which  thence 
decond  t*)  tlie  Jordan,  so  his  soul  panted  after  God,  from 
whose  outward  presence  he  was  shut  out.  The  river,  with 
its  winding  rapids,  ''  deep  calling  to  deep,"  lay  between  him 
and  his  home.  All  that  he  could  now  do  was  to  remember 
the  past  as  he  "  stood  in  the  land  of  Jordan,"  as  he  saw 
the  peaks  of  "  Uermon,"  as  he  found  himself  on  the  eastern 
heights  of  Mizar,^  which  reiniudcd  him  of  liis  banishment 
and  solitude.  As  we  began,  so  we  en<l  this  brief  account 
of  tlie  Periean  hills.  They  are  the  "  Pis^ah"  of  the  earlier 
history:  to  the  later  liistory  they  occufiy  the  pathetic 
relation  that  has  been  immortalised  in  the  name  of  the 
long  ridge  from  which  the  first  and  the  last  ^ew  of 
Granada  is  obtained;  they  are  "the  Ijast  Sigh"  of  the 
Isnielite  exile. 


■  Vu)  do  Toldp,  !i.  35S. 

■  Pa.  xlii.  1,  fi.     m.iK  ^woiil  mono- 
laia  Ii  Uiu8  tutdadMl,  oaaaot  bft  saoer* 


tabed.      But  it  most  Imre  beea  aomo- 
wbare  od  tho  e&Mem  ada. 
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B0T.  ztL  16.     "He  gathered  them  tc^;ether  into  a  pUoe  OhDed  in  Ihe  HafaiMl 
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descending  from  the  hills  of  Manasseh,  the 
traveller  leaves  the  province  of  Samaria,  and  enters  on  that 
of  Galilee,  embracing  two  spheres  of  wonderful,  though 
most  different  interest, — ^the  great  battle-field  of  Jewish 
history,  and  the  chief  scene  of  Our  Lord's  ministrations. 
It  is  the  former  of  these  two  distinct  spheres  tliat  first 
claims  our  attention. 

To  any  one  who  has  traversed  the  almost  undis-  oommi 
tinguishable  undulations  of  hill  and  valley  from  '••^''^ 
Hebron  to  Samaria,  it  is  a  striking  contrast  and  relief  to 
come  upon  a  natural  feature  so  remarkable  as  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon.  No  better  test  of  Dr.  Rohinson's'  high  geo- 
graphical powers  can  be  given  than  an  ocular  comparison  of 
his  description  of  the  plain  with  its  actual  localities.  There 
are  various  points  from  which  it  can  be  seen  to  great  advan- 
tage. The  heights  above  Jeniu,  the  summit  of  Tabor,  and 
the  eastern  end  of  Carmel,  may  be  especially  mentioned. 
Ita  peculiarities  are  briefly  told.  It  is  a  wide  rent  of  about  "I 
twelve  miles  in  width,  between  the  mass  of  southern  Pales- 
tine which  we  have  just  left,  and  tlie  holder  mountains  of 
northern  Palestine,  which  are  in  fact  the  roots  of  Lebanon. 
It  consists  of  an  uneven  plain,  running  right  from  tlie 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west,  to  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan  on  the  cast.  Its  central  and  widest  portion 
reaches  straight  across  without  interruption  from  the  hills 


'  Seo  RobinBon,  B.  R.,  tdI  tl,  p.  337, 
130.    I  hftd  miT'  opportonltr  of  Tor^r- 
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of  Samaria  to  those  of  Galilee.  This  is  wLnt,  for  the  saJca 
uf  d  is  tint' t  ion,  may  be  specially  termed  "  the  pkiu  of 
Nfe^idilo/*  On  tlie  west  and  the  east,  tlumgh  never 
losing  its  free  and  ojien  character,  it  is  broken  and  con- 
tracted On  the  west  it  is  narrowed  into  a  pa^s,  throngfa 
which  flows  its  only  stream,  the  Kishon;  and  beyond 
this  the  jiliiin  opens  out  again,  as  already  described/  round 
the  15ay  of  Acre,  watered  by  a  stream  of  shorter  course^ 
the  Bolus,  descending  from  the  hills  of  Galilee  imme- 
diately nlinve.  On  the  east  it  rises  into  a  slight  elevulion 
which  foruis  tlie  water-shed  of  the  country, — a  peculiarity 
which  it  shares  with  the  vale  of  Shechcm  and  the  vale  of 
Coele-SjTia,  where  the  rise  which  divides  the  streams  is 
equally  imperceptible.  From  thence  on  tlio  one  side, 
descends  the  Ki.shon ;  its  winding  conrse,  from  which  it 
derives  its  name,  indicating  at  the  same  time  the  almost 
uninterrupted  level  through  which  it  passes.  On  tho 
other  side,  towards  the  Jordan,  descend  three  branches 
having  much  the  Hiime  relation  to  the  main  body  of  the 
phiiu  as  the  "  legs,"  as  they  are  called,  of  Como  and  Lecco 
bear  to  tho  main  body  of  the  Lake  of  Como.  Each  of 
those  braJiehes  is  bounded  by  nearly  isolated  ranges, 
rising  out  of  the  plain  itself,  namely,  Muuiit  Gilhoa,  that 
commoidy  culled  Little  Hermon'  by  English  travellers, 
but  "  Duhy'  Ity  the  natives, — and  Mount  Tabor,  Nvhieh  is 
an  ofl'^-hoot  from  the  hills  of  GaUleo.  The  southernmost  of 
these  branches  is  a  cul-de-sae.  The  central  branch  makes 
a  rapid  descent  to  the  Jordan,  and  is  more  properly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Valley  of  Jezreel,"  which, 
in  its  Greek  form  of  "  Esdraelon,"  has  been  communicated 
to  the  whole  plain.  The  northernmost  branch,  between 
Little  Hernion  and  Tabor,  also  descends  to  the  Jordan, 
but,  in  so  doing,  opens  to  the  north-east  into  a  side-plain, 
as  it  were,  distingui.'jhcd  by  the  mountain  called  the  Homa 
of  Hatlin, — enclosed  between  the  hills  of  Galilee  and  those 
which  unmediately  skirt  the  Sea  of  Tiberias. 

The  aspect  of  the  plain  itself  in  spring-time  is  of  a  vast 


)  See  Chnpter  VI. 

*  The  nuM   "Uttls    Honnoa"    ii    a 
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waving  cornfield ;  oHve  trees  here  and  there  sprin^ng  from 
it.  Perhaps  its  greatest  peculiarity  is  the  sight  of  a  pros- 
pect 80  wide,  so  long,  juid  so  rich,  with  so  sli^rht  a  trace 
of  water:  the  Kishon  is  till  within  a  few  miles  of  its 
month  a  mere  winter  torrent.  The  ranges  of  Gilboa  and 
Little  llcnuon,  aa  well  as  of  the  two  ma^es  of  hill 
which  bound  it  on  the  north  and  south,  are  almost 
entirely  bare.  Of  the  two  great  exceptions, — Carmel  on 
the  south-west,  and  Tabor  on  the  north-east,  I  shall 
speak  separately.  In  all  of  them,  however,  at  least  ns 
viewed  from  the  heights  of  Manasseh,  a  more  varied 
outline  is  presented,  which  indicates  an  approach  to  a 
new  form  of  country.  Lastly,  the  plain  and  the  moun- 
tain-sides are  dotted  with  villages,  atmo.<^t  all  retaining 
their  ancient  names,  and  situated  for  the  most  part, 
(not  like  those  of  JmUea  on  hiU-tops,  or  Samaria  in  deep 
valleys,  but)  as  in  Philistia,  on  the  slopes  of  the  ranges 
which  intersect  and  bound  the  plain,  or  else  on  slight 
eminences  rising  out  of  it.  •- ' 

These  are  the  general  features  of  this  famous  plain. 
Their  connection  with  its  history  is  obvious. 

I.  First,  a  glance  at  its  situation  will  show  that, 
to  a  certain  oxtont,  though  not  in  an  eqiuil  degree,  ofit-^rti.- 
it  formed  the  same  kind  of  separation  between  tlio  *™ 
mass  of  Central  Palestine  and  the  tribes  of  the  extreme 
north,  as  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  effected  between  that 
same  mass  and  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  in  the  east.  Wo 
siiall  have  m^casioii  to  recur  to  this  point  in  speaking  of 
Galilee,  projjerly  so  c:iUed. 

IL  Secondly,  it  must  always  have  been  the  main  fciaB-aaw 
passage  for  egress  and  regress  of  those  nations,  •"'*'««*'i*- 
whether  civilised  or  migratory,  wiio,  repelled  from  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  Palestine,  took  up  their  position  for 
attack  or  defence  in  the  level  country.  And  hounded  as  it 
is  by  the  lulls  of  Palestine  on  both  north  and  soutli,  it 
would  natiinUIy  become  the  arena  of  war  between  the 
lowlandyrs  who  trusted  in  their  chariots,  and  the  Israelite 
highlanders  of  the  neighbouring  heights.^     To  this  cause 

■  800  Chftpter  n.     Ad    ipt  Dliwtn*      b»tll«>aDld    of   Sooilaod— tbo    pluo    <£ 
Haa    Is   ftiraialidd    b^    Um    uologou      Stirlioff    ^tutad    In    Ska    muiaer    oX 
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Bainly  It  owet>  iu  celebrity,  as  the  hatUe-fictd  of  the 
world,  which  has,  through  it«  adoption  into  the  langnage  of 
the  Apooalypec,  passed  into  an  auiversal  proverb.  If  that 
mvRtftrioufi  book  proceeded  6rom  the  hand  of  a  Galilean 
fitthoriiuin,  it  i»  the  more  easy  to  understand  why.  with 
the  ncone  of  those  many  battles  constantly  before  him, 
ho  shoald  have  drawn  the  figurative  name  of  the  final  con- 
flirt  bctweon  the  hoi^t^i  of  good  and  cril  (rom  *^  the  place 
which  iH  <-AlIud  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  Armageddon,*''  that 
'iBf  "  the  city  or  mountain  of  Megiddo." 

It  i8  romnrknhlc,  thnt  none  of  the  battles  which  secured 
the  connucst  of  Palestine  to  tlie  Ismelites  were  fought  in 
this  field.  Mo^t,  an  we  have  seen/  took  place  in  the 
louth:  one  only  in  the  north,  and  that*  far  away  from 
Eedruolon.  This  was  but  a  natural  consequence  of  ih/a 
eenoral  inferiority  of  the  cavalry  of  Israel.  ^VhoneTer 
the  IsraclitcH,  in  aggi'cssive  movements  could  choo.se  their 
arena,  tlioy  soloctod  their  own  element,  the  mountains 
and  I  he  niountaiii-jms.scB.  The  battles  of  Bsdraelon,  on 
the  other  iiarid,  were  almost  all  forced  upon  them  by 
advcrHO  or  itivading  armies;  and  though  some  of  theur 
chief  victorieH  were  won  here,  yet  this  plain  is  associated 
to  the  mind  of  an  Israelite  with  mournful  at  least  as 
much  as  with  joyful  recollections :  two  kings  perished 
on  itj*  Hoil;  uiid  the  two  saddest  dirges  of  the  Jewish 
nalitui  were  evoked  liy  the  defeats  of  Clilboa  ami  Megiddo.* 
Accordingly,  it  is  not  till  the  time  when  the  Canaanitish 
nations  hid  begun  to  recover  from  the  panic  left  by  the 
victoritKis  irnis  of  Joshua^  that  wo  find  the  beginnings  of 
the  loug  .^rios  of  the  battles  of  Esdraelon  which  have 
Luted  eve.'  einco. 

1  The  fl  st  of  these  oocasions  was,  that  in  which  "  the 


Uw  i^MiUic  of  ih  I  hHtUuidi;  ud  ta  Uk« 
tMBaorUw  m-itm  f  BlmoaliUlkodaoiaifv 

taiiivorsoouiA  hiMtoir. 

'  Ivr.  xvl  tt  jlrau««ddaa  sJcbt 
tw  tfa*  Qrecbcd  A  nn  of  Uu!  Hvtwvw  As, 
■»l)rtH«4  <4t7.'  But  Um  prataahb  rMl- 
tafb  wM  ilfvwMMM,  but  Bafmrn^tit^ 
CM  /mYt*Jt\  thm  Hot.  gr  lUr,  • 
■tnimy^in '  Ajtd  Mwt  tf  th*  ^into 
I  y  uMtogaoi  «» the  cm* 


of  '  Ar  Otrinm.*     ^M  Okaftm  T. : 
It  is  hmnUj  paw— uy  to  add  Om* 
ml  ^— nhg  of  AnBageiUaB  seii 
an  ncih  ftncifii)  {ntBrrnotiaBS  •■ 
mdwvound  to  fix  it  la  Hal/  or 

■  Sm  OMpCcci  TV.  Mai  TIL 

■  8MCb^)ler  XL 
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Lord  dolivered  Sisera  into  the  hand  of  Barak.**  ix^onk 
The  double  account  of  vtat  great  avent  in  prose  ^^■■'^ 
and  vcrfee  enables  as  to  fix  with  unusual  precision  ita 
eevei*al  points  and  cI.  i  ^mstanccs.  The  oppressor  was  Jabin, 
kiug  of  Hazor,  successor  and  namesatc;  of  the  chief  who  had 
roused  the  nortlieni  confedoratic  n  aj,aij8t  Joshua.'  The 
northern  regions,  therefore,  of  Palettin^,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  liis  own  capital,  the  northern  tribes,  Zobulun, 
Napbthali  and  Issachar,  were  those  which  he  would  chiefly 
harass.  On  them  accordingly  the  brunt  of  the  battle  fell. 
Bat  they  were  joined  also  by  the  adjacent  tribes  of  Central 
Palestine — Biphraiin,  Manasseh,  and  Benjamin.^  Tliose  only 
of  th^  extreme  west,  south,  and  wist,  were  wanting.'  Both 
armies  descended  alike  from  the  mountains  of  Naphthali, 
but  they  were  "drawn"  to  opposite  points  in  the  plain, 
JBathk  and  Deborah,  with  their  small  body  of  devoted 
troops  were  gathered  ou  the  broad  summit  of  Tabor;* 
the  host  of  Sisera,  with  its  nine  hundred  iron  chariots 
naturally  took  up  its  position  on  the  level  plain  of 
Megiddo,  on  its  south-wcstom  extremity  by  the  banks 
of  the  Kishon,  and  near  Taanach,'^  the  name  of  which 
Is  still  preserved  in  a  village  on  the  slope  of  the  hills 
skirting  the  plain  on  the  south.  It  was  one  of  the  towns 
which  the  Canaanitcs  had  still  retained;'  and  it  would, 
therefore,  be  a  natural  rallying-point  for  the  great 
Canaanite  host  of  Jabin  hard  by  "  the  waters  of  Alegiddo," 
probably  the  pools  in  the  bed  of  the  Kishon.  The  Prophet- 
ess, on  the  summit  of  Tabor,  gave  the  signal  of  the  battle, 
when  Barak  was  to  rush  down  from  his  secure  position  and 
attack  the  army  in  the  plain.  At  this  critical  moment  (so 
Josephus'  directly  informs  us,  and  so  we  learn  D.iife  «* 
indirectly  from  the  Song  of  Deborah),  a  tre-  "'"'^«- 
mendous  stonu  of  sleet  and  hail  gathered  from  the  east, 


*  Lord  Artbor  Henrcx,  in  his  candid 
•Dfl  losrntH]  wuric  on  tlm  Orno.ilogict  of 
Christ,  RUggestfl  Ibat  tli»  nnrmtivv  ro&y 
be  merely  a  repotiiioo  of  tixat  rocorded  In 
Jwh.  li,  1 — 12.  Bui,  howewr  wpll  such 
tR  tdc&tiflcatloo  oT  Uio  two  or«iits  miir 
aooord  wtth  0\f  rxnnfngoti  chronotugy  nC 
the  ptciod,  it  is  luirdly  rccoucUsble  wiUi 


'  Jai  T.  14, 15, 18.     ■  Jud.  t.  16,  ». 

*  AnL  rv.  X.  11.  A  TtUaee  booUi* 
west  of  Tabor,  Qe«r  tbe  foarcea  of  tlia 
Xisboo,  is  called  "Sheykli  AUiV  It 
I«  po#w1)(o  (Sdiwarw,  161).  but  liardlT 
probablr,  that  Ibb  ia  a  ron^octian  of 
Burnk'v  rifllorjr. 

*Jud.  V.  19.  'JtliLIT. 

'  AntT.  V.4. 


and  buret  over  the  plain  of  Eadraclon,  driving  full  in 
the  faces  of  the  advancing  Ciinruinites.  "  The  stars  in 
their  courses  fought  agniiist  Sisem,"'  and  as  "  the  rains 
descended/'  "the  wind  blew"  and  "the  flood  came,"*— 
the  flood  of  the  torrent ;  and  '*  the  stream"  rose  in  its  bed, 
and  "heat  vehemently"  against  the  chariots  and  horKes 
entangled  on  its  level  shores,  and  "  the  'torrent*  of  KJshon 
swept  them  away ;  that  ancient  *  torrent,'  the  ^  torrent' 
Kishon."'  In  that  wild  confusion,  when  the  strength  of 
the  Cunaanile  "  was  trodden  down,"  and  *'  the  horsehoofa 
were  broken  by  the  means  of  the  pnmsings,  the  pransinga 
of  their  mighty  ones,"  the  captain  of  the  host  sprang 
down  from  his  war-chariot,  and  fled  away  on  his  feet 
He  fled  into  the  northern  mounbtins,  to  a  spot  which  he 
hoped  would  bo  frienilly.  In  the  npland  basin  of  Kedesh, 
far  awa}'  from  their  eetilemonts  of  the  south,  a  tribe  of 
the  Bedouin  Kenitcs  had  pitched  their  black  tents  under 
the  oaks,  called  from  their  cucHnipment, — a  strange  sight 
amidst  the  re^lar  cities  and  villages  of  the  mountains, — 
*  the  oaks  of  the  wanderers.'*  It  is  needless  to  pureue 
the  story ;  all  the  world  knows  the  -sight  which  Jael, 
the  chieftainess  of  tlie  house  of  lleber,  showed  to  Bamk, 
when  she  lifted  up  the  curtain  of  the  tent,  and  showed 
him  his  enemy  rfe.ul,  with  the  tentrnail  driven  through 
his  temples. 

2.  The  next  battle  was  of  a  very  different  kind, 
o«er'^  "ill  and  one  of  which  the  present  aspect  of  the  plain  can 
give  a  clearer  image.  No  one  m  present  days  has 
passed  this  plain  without  seeing  or  hearing  of  the  assaults 
of  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  as  they  stream  in  from  the  adjacent 
Desert,  Here  and  there,  by  the  well-side,  or  amongst  the 
bushes  of  tlie  mountain.^,  their  tents  or  their  wild  figures 
may  always  be  seen — the  terror  alike  of  the  peaceful  villager 
and  the  deft'ncele?:a  traveller.  "What  we  now  see  on  a  small 
scale  constantly,  is  but  u  miniature  representation  of  the 
one  great  visitation  which  lived  for  ages  afterwards  in  the 
memory  of  the  Jewish  people — the  invasion,  not  of  the 
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civilised  nations  of  Assyria  or  Egypt,  or  of  the  Cnoaanite 
cities,  but  of  the  wild  population  of  the  Desert  itself — "  the 
Midianites,  the  Ami.lckitcs,  and  the  Children  of  the  East."' 
They  came  up  with  all  the  accompaniments  of  Bedouin 
life,  "  with  tlieir  cattle,  their  tents,  and  their  camels ;"  they 
carae  up  and  "  encamped"  against  the  Israelites,  after 
*  Israel  had  sown,"  and  "  destroyed  the  increase  of  the 
earth,"  and  all  the  cattle^  [in  the  maritime  plain]  "  till 
thou  come  unto  Gaza ;  as  '  locusts'  for  multitude,  both  they 
and  their  camels  without  number."  The  very  aspect  and 
bearing  of  their  sheykha  is  preserved  to  us.  The  two 
lesser  chiefs,  ("  princes"  as  they  are  called  in  our  version,; 
in  their  names  of  Oreb  and  Zeeb,  "  the  Raven"  and  "  the 
Wolf,"  present  curious  counterparts  of  the  title  of  "  the 
Leopard,"  now  i(i\en  to  their  modern  successor,  Abd-el- 
Aziz,  chief  of  the  Bedouins  beyond  the  Jordan.  The  two 
higher  sheykhs  or  "kings,"  Zcbah  and  Zalmunna,  are 
mountec  on  dromedaries,  themselves  gay  with  scarlet 
mantles,  and  crescent-ornaments  and  golden  earrings,^  their 
dromedaries  with  ornaments  and  chains  like  themselves ; 
und  as  in  outward  appearance,  so  in  the  high  spirit  and 
'oft;*  bearing  which  they  showed  at  their  last  hour,  they 
truly  I'eprcsented  the  Arabs  who  scour  the  same  regions 
at  the  present  day. 

Such  an  incursion  produced  on  the  Israelites  amongst 
their  ordinary  wars  a  similar  impression  to  that  of  the 
Invasion  of  the  Huns  amongst  the  comparatively  civilised 
invasions  of  the  Teutonic  tribes.  They  lied  into  their 
mountain  fastnesses  and  caves  as  the  only  refuge;  the 
wheat  even  of  the  upland  valleys  of  Manasseh  had  f-o  be 
concealed  from  the  nipacious  plunderers.*  The  whole 
country  was  thus  for  the  first  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
Arabs.     But  it  was  in  the  plain  of  E^^draelon  that  then,  as 


'  Jud.  \i.  3.  There  in  aootlier  oonuk- 
d!c  incurBion  at  a  ]al«T  time,  of  whlcli 
but  Tov  traces  aro  IfrA — tliat  of  tLo 
Scjrthioas— or  aotnadi  of  Uio  north, 
Id  Uw  niga  of  KIdb:  Jmiah,  known 
only  throo:^  tM  brieT  notiue  lu  He- 
nxMoi,  hqO  tb«  aliuakxu  in  Un  writ- 
Ina  of  ZepbiUiiiih  aud  JeremialL  Oae 
'./    tboOT    fbw   ttacea,    boworer,   shows 


that  ibey  settled  like  their  predeceeaon 
und  succrssora  ia  tlio  ptaia  or  Eodnwlon. 
From  tUvm.  tictbahan,  on  tba  mdn  of 
Mount  Rilboa,  probably  darlTod  ita 
Greek  name  of  "ScytbopoHg."  (PUdj,  t. 
180 

'  Jud.  Ti  3,  4,  8. 

>  Jod.  TiU.  2L,  36. 

*  Jtfd  n.  11. 
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now,  the  Children  of  tho  Desert  fixed  tl^  head  qimi^w. 
"  In  the  valley  of  Jezreel,"*  titat  is,  in  the  xnc^  eastern 
branch  of  the  plain,  cominaDiiing  the  kmg  descent  to  the 
Jonhin,  and  thus  to  their  own  eastern  deserts,  "  they  lay 
all  along  the  valley  like  '  lociuta'  for  multitude,**  and  **  their 
caiueU" — unwonted  aight  in  the  pastures  of  Palestine— 
"  were  wiihnut  iiumher,  or  the  t^and  by  the  8ea<«ide**  on 
the  wide  margin  of  the  Bay  of  Acre,  '*  for  multitude."'  A  \ 
in  the  invasion  of  Siscra,  so  now,  the  nearest  tribes  were 
those  which  first  were  moved  by  a  sense  of  their  '^""futw 
danger.  To  the  noblest  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh — to 
one  whoso  api^earance  was  '^as  the  son  of  a  king,**  aod 
>«rt*  rf  whose  brothersj  already  rutIiIeK8ly  slain  by  the 
'"'^  wild  invaders  on  the  adjacent  heights  of  Tabor, 
were  "each  one  like  the  children  of  kings" — was  entrusted 
the  charge  of  gathering  together  the  forces  of  his  country- 
men. All  Manassch  was  with  him ;  and  from  tue  other 
side  of  the  plain  there  came  ZebiUun  and  Naphthali,  and 
even  the  reluctant  Asher,  to  join  him.*  On  the  slope  of 
Mount  Gilbou  the  Israelites  were  encamped  by  a  spring; 
possibly  the  same  as  that  elsewhere*  called  "  the  spring  of 
Jezreel,"  but  here,  from  tho  well-known  trial  by  which 
Giduon  tcHted  tho  energy'  of  his  army,  called  '*  the  *  spring* 
of  trembling."*  On  tho  northern  side  of  the  valley,  but 
apparently  dccpor  down  in  the  descent  towards  the 
.lordan,"  by  ono  of  those  slight  eminences^  which  have 
been    before    described   as    characteristic    of   the    whoI<» 


•  Jud.  tL  M,  •  Jud.  TlL  13. 

•  Ju'l  fL  35. 

•  1  Snm.  xxU.  1.  In  the  Auth.  Ton. 
biftdTTwIly  "  M  fuuaUin.'' 

•  Jii'L  «i  1.  "Tho 'ffpriug' (mlgtran*- 
Ulftd  "wuU"  of  ITatd.!;"  that  is  of 
"tovmbliii^.''  in  criOiiit  ntltubn  to  tlio 
n>wt''iou  uT  tho  eatno  wonl  in  vent  3, 
"WlMjevcT  U  foorftU  and  'tmnblinif.' *" 
'D.o  iiiodcni  tiaitw  of  tlUs  ipriag 
ii  "Aiu  JaIiIocxI," — tbo  "  spring  of 
QoUniti."  IIiIh  innv  pArliApit  oHj^nata, 
M  Itlll^jr  ol^m-fviH.  ill  it  couftwett  recol- 
Itictiiici  of  Umi  PUilistiue  battle  in  the  time 
of  Duvid,  bat  nwni  ynbobXy  arow  from 
'**<l  &1m  tniUtloo  ourreat  in  tbe  stxth 

vvt  tb*t  this  wu  tlwt  Kone  of 
!■  cximbat  with  Goliath.  (Klitor; 
Q,  p.  41S.)    SdiwsnA  (104)  iatct- 


niousl;  coRJ«c4uroa  that  it  is  a  mn'ti» 
cwtcc  of  an  older  oame  attaching  li>  the 
whole  mountain — and  thus  «xp1aiua  the 
crv  of  Gidtroo :  "Wboewr  is  fcwiiVi]  and 
afraid,  let  bim  retoni,  aod  depart  oari; 
Crom  Mount  Qilead."  But  '-OUrad"  nut; 
tbere  be  citbta*  a  comiptioo  of  (vbat  n 
Hvbrew  atroDgly  rr'seniblM  it)  "  GllLoA." 
^-or  we  taaj  iwlopt  Ewatd's  explonolioi), 
that  it  wiia  tlie  vriin-r;  of  ManaacV^^ 
tutmn  ta  v»U  oa  western — auil  that 
beno«"UoaDt  Oiloail"  was  eni[>Iu;ni]  at 
a  general  ptiraw  lor  ttie  vrlwle  tribtL 
(Oe8c4iicht«;  2nd  oAit.  u.  &00.) 

*  HvDco  tbD  oxprvesioo,  "  t>>e  bost  of 
Uidion  was  bccoolti  Ittn  In  tJio  vaUej." 
Jiid.  vii.  8. 

'  "GibwL,"  rightl/  tntuslatod  fkti),  m 
difltind  ftOD  niintntoiit.    Jud  t  i  L 
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;lain,  was  spread  the  host  of  the  Midianitcs.  It  waa 
joight,  when  fi*om  the  mountain  side  Gideon  and  his 
servant  descended  to  the  vast  encampment.  AU  along 
the  valley,  within  and  aroond  the  tents,  the  thousands  of 
Arabs  lay  wrapt^  in  sleep,  or  resting  from  their  day's 
plunder,  and  their  i  numerable  camcla  couched  for  the 
night  in  deep  repose  round  about  them.  One  of  the 
sleepers,  startled  from  his  slumbers,  was  telling  his  dream 
to  his  fellow, — a  characteristic  and  expressive  dream  for 
a  Bedouin,  even  without  its  terrible  interpretation — that  a 
cake  of  barley  bread,  from  those  rich  corn-fields,  those 
numerous  threshing-floors  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
whom  they  had  conquered,  rolled  into  the  camp  of 
Midian  and  struck  a  tent,  and  overturned  it,  so  that  it 
lay  along  on  the  ground.*  lleassured  by  this  good  omen, 
Gideo'  returned  for  his  three  hundred  trusty  followers, 
the  trumpeta  were  blown,  the  torches  blazed  forth,  the 
shout  of  Israel,  always  terrible,  always  like  "  the  shout  of 
a  icing,'**  broke  through  the  stilhieaa  of  the  midnight  air ; 
anu  the  sleepers  sprang  from  their  rest,  and  ran  hither 
and  thither  with  the  dissonant  '^  cries 
Arab  race.  "And  the  Lord  set 
against  his  fellow,  even  through  all  the  host ;"  and  th© 
host  flew  headlong  down  the  descent  to  the  Jordan,  to  the 
spots  known  as  the  ^  house  of  the  Acacia'  (Beth-shittah,! 
and  the  "  border"  of  the  '  meadow  of  the  dance'  (AbeC 
meholah).''  These  spots  were  in  the  Jordan-valley,  as 
*heir  names  indicate,"  under  the  mountains  of  Ephraim. 
To  tb'i  Ephraimites,  therefore,  messengers  were  sent  to  in- 
tercept the  northern  fords  of  the  Jordan  at  Beth-  q.^^  of 
oarah."  There  the  second  conflict  took  place,  and  """"""^ 
Oiob  and  Zeeb  were  seized  and  put  to  the  sword,  the  one 
on  a  rock,  the  other  at  a  winepress,  on  the  spot  where 
they  were  taken.  The  two  higher  sheykhs,  Zebah  and 
Zalmunna,   had   already   passed    before    the   Ephraimites 


"*  so  peculiar  to  the 
every    man's    sword 


'  Sudi  is  tbo  torn  of  tiw  Hebrov  word 
tni^md  "by."    Jud.  vtL  12. 

*  Jaa.  tU.  is. 
'  Nunb.  ixiii.  21. 
«  J-wLtU-ZI.  *  Jud  Til  31. 

*  Hm  "  kcacu"  is  never  toand  oa  tbo 


mounuins — the  "raeAdow"  is  peouliar  to 
the  Btnwnts  of  the  Jordan.  Compare  tlio 
Ztnraib  (rene  S2)  mth  2  Cbr.  iv.  If. 
Sco  ApfMnidix,  AM. 

*  Tbo  LXX  nadi  Botftvpo.     Sm  Cba^ 
UxYXL 
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appeared  ;  Gideon,  therefore,  who  had  now  reached  th« 
foriis  (Voin  the  sc*me  of  his  fonner  victory,  par8tie<l  them 
into  the  ejistem  territory  of  his  own  tribe  Man:isseh. 
The  first  villnjje  whicli  he  reached  in  the  Jordan-valJi'v  wna 
that  which  from  the  "booths'  of  Jacob's  ancient  encamp- 
ment bore  the  name  of  Snccoth;'  the  next  higher  up  in  the 
hills  wns  that  which  from  the  vision  of  the  same  patriarch 
bore  the  name  of  Peiiiel.  'the  Face  of  God,'  with  it«  lofty 
watch-tower.  Far  up  in  the  eastern  Desert — amongst 
their  own  Bedouin  countrymen  "dwelling  in  tent*?" — -"the 
host"  of  Zebah  and  Zulmunna  "was  secure"  wlien  Gideon 
burst  upon  them.  Here  a  third  victory  corapleteil  the  con- 
quest. The  two  chiefs  were  caught  and  slain — the  tower 
of  Pcniel  was  razed ;  and  the  princes  of  Succoth  were 
scoui^ed  with  the  thorny  branches  of  the  acacia  groves  of 
their  own  valley.' 

This  success  was  perliaps  the  most  signal  ever  obtained 
by  the  arms  of  Israel ;  at  least,  the  one  which  most  lived 
in  the  nuinory  of  the  people.  The  'spring'  of  Gideon's 
encainptnenl — the  rock  and  the  winepress  which  witnessed 
the  death  of  the  two  Midinnite  chiefs,  wore  called  after 
the  names  then  received ;  and  the  Psalmists  and  Prophets 
long  afterwards  referred  with  exultition  to  the  faJl  of 
"  Orob  and  Zeob,  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  who  said,  Let 
us  take  to  ourselves  the  *  pastures''  of  God  in  possession" — 
*•  the  breaking  of  tlie  rod  of  the  oppressor,  as  in  the  day  of 
Midian."*  Gideon  himself  was  by  it  raised  to  almost  royal 
stale,  and  the  establishment  of  the  huredibuy  monarchy  all 
but  anticipated  in  him  and  his  family. 
Drfni  o#  3.  From  the  most  memorable  victory  we  pass  ti* 
^^^  the  most  memorable  defeat  of  Israel.     The  nex; 

great  engagement  which  took  phice  in  this  p!:iin,  and  nearly 
on  the  same  spot,  was  that  of  Saul  with  the  Philistines.' 


*  Con.  xxxiii.  IT,  S«o  Appendix,  Soc, 

•  Jud.  viij.  IG. 

*  Sucli  ia  tlic  tnoro  occuralo  trnnsln- 
Umi,  ns  well  ae  Urn  mora  vivid  in  ilio 
tiiujUu  of  Um  aomod  tiiiula.  P».  Ixxxui. 
J2 

•  In.  Ix.  4. 

■  1  ^111.  xxlx.  xxxi.     It  is  poniblo 

'   U)0   batUe   In  whicli  tho  Aik  wan 

\  and  iLo  auas  of  Oi  killed,  wu  on 


tlia  Rtnie  spot,  "Aplick,'  wliicb  n»«si 
"  alreO){ib, '  and  Uius  a  luiiurally  ajjpUed 
to  any  fijrt  or  roetitcsB,  is  au  vomoioa  n 
Daaw  la  riUoaiinc,  tlul  lu  moociuD  in 
1  Siiitt.  xx\x.  1,  ia  nut  of  itwdf  aufflcJcnt 
to  Idonttfy  il  n-itti  I  lie  spot  to  caQcd 
DCftr  JoruAal«in,  in  1  i^m.  iv.  I  ;  aud 
tliv  aceuD  ot  Vji<  6r8t  l'hilir<tiuu  vivi'^r; 
mtut  tiiercfuro  ruioaici  uricvru^n,  utu.'e 
tbcTV  ia  DHiiiaE  in  Uie  doUUa  of  IL<) 


The  Philistines  appear  to  have  Withered  all  their  strength 
for  a  fmal  eflort;  aud  having  marched  up  the  sea  coast,  to 
have  encamped,  like  the  Midianites,  in  that  part  of  tho 
plain  properly  crilled  "  the  valley  of  Jezreel."  The  spot  on 
which  their  encampment  was  fixed  was  on  the  northeris 
Bide  of  the  valley,  in  one  passaj^e  called  Aj^hek,  and  in 
another  Shunem.  The  name  of  Aphek  has  perished  but  thai 
of  Siiunem  is  preserved,  with  a  slight  alteration,  in  a  village 
which  still  exists  on  the  slope  of  the  raii^e  t-alled  Little 
Hennon, — possibly  the  same  as  the  "  Hill  of  Moreh," — 
on  the  north  of  the  valley,  under  which  had  been  pitched 
the  tents  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna.  On  tho  opposite  side, 
nearly  on  the  site  of  Gideon's  camp,  on  tho  rise  of  Mount 
Gilboa,  hard  by  tlie  "spring  of  Jezreel,"  was  the  army  of 
Saul,  the  Israelites  as  usual  keeping  to  the  heighU,  whilst 
their  enemies  clung  to  the  plaiiL  It  was  whilst  the  two 
armies  were  in  this  position,  that  Saul  made  the  disguised 
and  adventurous  journey  by  night  over  the  shoulder  of 
the  ridge  on  which  the  Philistines  were  encamped,  to  visit 
the  witch  at  Endor,  situated  inmiediately  on  the  other 
side  of  the  range,  and  immediately  facing  Tabor.  Large 
caves  which,  at  least  to  modern  notions,  accord  with  the 
residence  of  the  Necromancer,  still  perforate  the  rocky 
Kidos  of  tho  hill.' 

The  onset  took  place  the  next  morning.  The 
Philistines  instantly  drove  the  Israelites  up  the  ««"  ou- 
slopes  of  Gilboa,  and  however  widely  the  rout  may 
have  cairied  the  mass  of  the  fugitives  down  the  valley  to 
the  Jordan,  the  thick  of  the  fight  must  have  been  on  the 
heights  themselves ;  for  it  was  **  on  Mount  Gilboa  "  tluit  tho 
wild  Amalekito,  wondering  like  his  modern   countrymen 


batilD  to  Sx  it  liiil  tUe  mvnlion  of 
Kbiiicxer  in  1  Sam.  iv.  1,  compsired  with 
till!  tueoiioa  of  tlie  midu  mime  in  i  &itii. 
vii.  I'i,  in  ixioDcctiaa  witli  Mizpeh.  vrould 
ludum  lu  to  flx  It  in  Ui«  eoutb,  and 
yun-fUrc  idfiulifjr  U  witli  Uio  >*  Aptiok  " 
mcDiioncd  in  Joscpliua  (BelL  Jud.  IL 
x'lx.  1],  u  situated  Dear  tho  weateni 
entnwoo  Of  Dio  p.«i  o(  BetbborDiu  Ttio 
Mmo  dtrabc  AiucbM  to  ib«  sovoo  of 
th«  defrat  oT  Beubutftd  (1  King*  xx. 
36),  alao  at  "  Afboi."    But  thcro  agaiu 


th«  meotion  or  ths  '*pta{n"  under  tbo 
nuDie  "  JtuAor," — iu  every  ottii-r  itulanca 
«p[^iod  Lo  ttic  ubIe-lAudH  on  the  euat 
oT  tils  JonJan  (sco  Appendix,  «.  v.)-^ 
p<rfnts  to  t)io  "ApbftOB,"  ttK>titiODed  bj 
Ku«.-lu)iv  to  Um)  Mftt  of  tbo  ooa  of  Gitlilo(\ 
otid  poxiibljr  preaorved  in  tbe  modem 
"  Feik." 

•  Von  do  Vulde  (li.  383).  1  only  saw 
tlio  »poi  btxD  Tabor,  wtiidi  alao  com* 
nioiid*  the  relatire  view  ot  B«iti«luii  tad 
QiUwd,  H  given  in  p.  338. 
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over  the  npland  waste,  "chanced**  to  see  the  dying  king; 
and  '^on  Mount  Oilboa"  the  corpses  of  Stml  and  his  Ihrea 
sona  were  found  by  the  Philistines  the  next  day.  So 
tTuIy  has  David  caught  tho  peiudiarity  and  position  of  the 
scene  which  he  itad  himself  visited  only  a  R'W  days  before 
tho  battle^ — "  The  beauty  of  Israel  is  sbin  upon  th^ 
hiifh  p/aves :  0  Jonathan,  thou  wast  slain  upon  thine  high 
Itirtcen"  as  tbou^^h  the  bittcrnei^s  of  death  and  defeat  wore 
aggravated  by  bein;;  not  in  the  broad  and  hostile  plain, 
but  on  their  own  familiar   and  friendiv  mountains.     And 

af 

witli  an  equally  striking  touch  of  truth,  as  the  image 
of  that  bare  and  bleak  and  jagged  ridge  rose  before  him 
with  its  one  green  strip  of  t^tble-land,  where  probably  th« 
last  struggle  was  fought, — the  more  bare  and  bleak  from  it« 
unusual  contrast  with  tho  fertile  plain  from  which  it  springs 
— he  broke  out  into  the  pathetic  strain — "  Ye  mountains 
of  (jilboa,  let  there  be  no  rain  upon  you,  neither  dew,  nor 
fieidn  of  offerings :  for  there  the  shield  of  tho  mighty  waa 
vilely  cast  away. — the  shield  of  Saul,  as  though  he  had 
not  been  anointed  with  oil.'*' 

On  the  slope  of  this  range — still  looking  down  into  the 
Valley  of  Jezreel  but  commanding  also  the  view  of  the 
Jordan  —a  high  spur  of  rock  projects,  on  which  stands  the 
village  of  Beisaa,  once  the  city  of  Belhsban.  It  was  one 
of  the  Canaanito  strongholds  which  had  never  been  taken 
by  tho  Israelites,'  and  accordingly  was  at  once  open  to  the 
victorious  Philiistines.  Tliey  stripped  and  dismembered  the 
royal  corpse.  The  head  was  sent  to  the  great  Temple  of 
Dagon,  probably  at  Aslidod  ;  but  the  armour  was  dedicated 
in  the  Temple  of  the  Canaauite  Ashtaroth  at  Bethshan,*  and 
the  headless  body  with  the  corpses  of  his  three  sons  fastened 
to  the  wall,  overhanging  the  open  place  in  front  of  the  city 
gate*  That  wall  overlooked  the  valley  of  the  Joi"- 
Md  jfthMii-  dan,  into  which  the  Valley  of  Jezreel  there  opens. 
In  the  hills  of  Gilead,  which  are  seen  rising  imme- 
diately beyond,  was  a  towu  whioh  Siiul  had  once  saved  from 


>  1  Sam.  xslx.  3. 
,    '  i3«ni.  i.  8,  19,  31,  35. 
'  Jod.  i.  2T. 
That    tiiia    vru    Uio     dittribuUoa 
■kODot  bo  donbCid    oo    •   cotspviaoa 


uf  L  Sam.  xxxL  10,  «ud    1    Ctir.    x.    S, 
10. 

*  Sach   is  Uia   pnnw  firroe  of  "Um 
«AY«t  or  Uotbsbao,'^  2  8am.  xxL  IS. 
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a  cruel  enemy.'  The  inhabitant  of  .Tabash-Gilea.1  remem- 
bered their  benefactor.'  Their  *'  valiant  men  "  tytnc,  under 
cover  of  the  "  nif^ht,"  across  the  Jordan,  carried  off  tho 
bodies,  and  buried  them  undor  *the  terebinth'^  of  their  own 
city,  where  they  lay  till  they  were  disinteiTed  by  David,  to 
be  buried  in  their  ancestral  cave  at  Zelah  in  Benjamin.^ 

4.  The  next  battle — the  last  of  whioli  we  iiave  any     p^^t  j, 
distinct  notice — was  hardly  less  mournful  than  that  ''"''^ 
of  Saul.     Jt  was  in  tho  last  days  of  tho  Jewish  monarchy, 
wlien  the  northern  kingdom  had  been  already  destroyed,  that 
Palestine  was   first  exposed  t)j  the   disastrous  fate  which 
involved  her  in  so  long  a  series  of  troubles  from  this  time 
^  forward — that  of  being  the   debutcable   ground  between 
I  Kgypt  and  the   further  Kast ;    first,  under  the  Pharaohs 
and  the  rulers  of  Babylon;  thou  under  the  Ptolemies  and 
^SeloucidfC.     "In   the  days  of  Jo»iah,  Phamoh-Necho  king 
f  of  Eg^'pt  went    up   against  the   king  of  Assyria  to  the 
Euphrates," — possibly  landing  his  army  at  Accho,  more 
'     probably,  as  the  expression  seems  to  indicate,  following  tho 
■'track  of  his  predecessor  Psammctichus,  and  advancing  up 
the  marilimo  plain  till  he  turned  intu  the  plain  of  Esdmelou, 
thenc«  to  penetrate  into  the  passes  of  the  Lebanon.  *'  Kiug 
■Josiah,"  in  self-defence,  and  perhaps  as  an  ally  of  the  As- 
syrian king,  •'  went  against  bim."'^     The  engagement  took 
plaee  in  the  central  portion  of  the  plain — the  .scene  oi"8isera'8 
defeat — "the  plain  of  Megiddo."*     The  "Egyptian     b^u),  «i 
archci's,"  in  their  long  array,  so  well  known  from  "'sW'i*- 
their  sculpttrred  monumeut^i,  "shot  at  King  Josiah,"  as  he 
Hrode  in   state  in   hia    royal   chariot,  and  *'he  was    sore 
wounded,*'  and  placed  iti  his  "second*  chariot"  of  i*e.serve, 
and  carried  to  Jerusalem  to  die.    In  that  one  tragical  event, 
all  other  notices  of  the  battle  are  absorbed.  Tho  exact  aceno 
of  the  encounter  is  not  known.     It  would  seem,  however, 
to  have  been  at  a  spot  called  after  the  name  of  a  Syrian 
divinity — **  lladad-Uimon  " — timt  the  king  fell.     On  this 
consecrated  place    were    uttered   the   lamentations,*  coo- 


>  I8un.  xi  1—11. 

>  Bun.  xxxi.    11.     Jabesb    (Yt^Lti) 
vsa  IdsDtifled   bjr  Dr.  Bobiusoii  oo  hid 

■  1  Cbr.x.  12.    Elalt.   S«e  App«DilIx. 

.V. 
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*  3  Swn.  xii.  14. 

*  3Kii.gsxxdi.29;  2  Chr. 

ja. 

*  "D«lu."    SChr.  xxXT.  22, 

*  a  Cbr.  xxxr.  24. 
"  Zecb.  xli.  1 L. 
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tinued  at  Jerusalem  by  one  whose  strains  were  only  iiiTei 
in  pathos  to  those  of  DaviiJ  over  Snul ; — "and  all  Judsli 
Hnd  Jeruaalcm  mourned  for  Joi;iah,  and  Jeremiah  lamented 
for  Josiab ;  and  ajl  tho  singing  men  and  tho  singing  women 
spake  of  Josiah  in  tlieir  huncntutions  to  this  day,  and  miidn 
tbem  an  ordinanoe  in  Israel :  and,  behold,  they  are  written 
in  the  Liimentationj)."' 

Other  battles  there  have  been  in  later  times — in  the 
Crusades,  and  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  which  conGrm  the 
ancient  celebrity  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon ;  but  of  those 
one  only  deserves  to  be  named  in  conjnnction  with  these  ol 
which  I  have  been  speaking — that  of  llattin,'  which  will  bo 
best  considered  elsewhere. 

^^^^^^^  III.  Hut  there  is  another  aspect  under  which  the 
iwiSfc.*''  ^J'"""  ^^  Esdraelon  must  be  considered.  Every 
traveller  has  remarked  on  the  richness  of  its  soil— 
the  exuberance  of  its  crops.  Once  more  the  palm  appears, 
waving  its  stately  tresses  over  the  vilhigo  enclosures.  Tho 
very  weeds  uro  a  sign  of  what  in  better  hands  the  vast  plain 
might  become.  The  thoroughfare  which  it  forms  for  every 
passage,  from  cast  to  west,  from  north  to  south,  made  it  in 
peaceful  times  tho  most  available  and  eligible  possession  of 
Palestine.     It  was  the  frontier  of  Zebulun — **  Rejoice,  0 

ch^^cut  Zebulun,  in  thy  goings  out."  liut  it  was  the  special 
of  iMditf.  portion  of  Issachar;  and  in  its  condition — thus  ex- 
posed to  the  good  and  evil  fale  of  the  beaten  highway  of 
Palestine, — we  read  the  fortunes  of  tho  tribe  whicli,  ibr  tho 
sake  of  this  jtossesHion,  consented  to  sink  into  the  half-nomad'o 
elate  of  the  Bedouins  who  wandered  over  it,^into  the  ooa- 
diliou  of  tributaries  to  the  Caiiaanite  tribes,  whose  iron  chttp 
riots  drove  victoriously  through  it.  "  Kojoice,  0  Issacliar, 
in  thy  Unts  .  .  .  they  shall  tsuck  of  the  abundance  of  the 
sens  [from  Acre],  and  of  the  [glassy]  treasures  hid  in  the 
samls''  [of  the  torrent  Bolus].  .  .  .  Issachar  is  a  strong 
ass,  couching  down  between  two  *  troughs :'  and  he  saw  that 
rest  was  good,  and  the  land  that  it  was  pleasant;  and 
bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear,  and  became  a  servant  unto 
tribute."*    Once  only  did  the  sluggish  tribe  shake  off  thit 

'  a  Cl.r.  XXXV.  3J.  •  Di-Ll.  xxxiii.  13,  19. 

"  Sett  Clupur  £-  *  <}«>■  >^^  ^^  1^ 
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yoks ;  wnen  undar  tli3  heavy  pressure  of  Sisera,  "  the 
*  chiefs'  of  Issachar  were  with  Deborah."'  But  still  they 
■vere  looked  up  to — perhaps  on  account  of  this  very  choice 
of  land — as  "  men  that  had  understanding  of  the  times,  to 
know  what  Israel  ought  to  do,"^ — and  they,  with  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  were  foremost  in  sending  to  David,  on  hia 
aucession,alI  the  good  things  that  their  Boil  jiroduced,  "broad, 
mrl  meat,  and  mealj  aikes  of  figs,  bunches  of  raisins,  and 
wine,  and  oil,  on  aiiaes,  and  on  camels,  and  on  mules,  and 
on  oxen,  ....  for  there  was  joy  in  Israel."' 

In  accordance  with  this  general  character  of  tho  pl:un,) 
were  some  of  its  special  localities.  Tho  park-lilce  aspect 
which  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  hills  between  Shechem 
and  Samaria,  breaks  out  again  in  tliis  fertile  di.strict.  Tho 
same  luxuriant  character  which  liad  rendered  this  whole 
region  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  four  northern  tribes,  ren- 
dered it  also  the  favourite  resort  of  the  later  kings  of  Israel. 
Of  all  the  luinieroua  villages  tnat  now  rise  out  of  the  plain  on 
the  gentle  swells  wliich  break  its  level  surface,  the  most 
commanding  in  situacion  is  that  which,  in  its  modern  name 
of  Zorin.  retains  the  ancient  name  of  Jezreel.  As 
Baasha  had  choseu  Tirzah,  as  Omri  had  chosen  p*ui.«  d 
Samaria,  so  Ahab  chose  Jezreel  as  his  regal 
residence.  It  never  indeed  rfuperscded  his  father's  capital 
at  Samaria,  as  that  had  superseded  Shechem ;  but  it  was 
the  chief  seat  of  his  dynasty  for  three  successive  reigns ; 
and  its  importance  is  eWdent,  from  the  fact  that  it  gave 
its  name  to  the  whole  plain,  of  which  it  thus  became  the 
chief  city.  It  is  now  a  mere  collection  of  hovels.  But  its 
situation  at  the  opening  of  the  centra!  eastern  valley,  so 
:ften  described,  commanding  the  view  towards  Carmel 
•n  one  side,  and  to  the  Jordan  on  the  other,  still  justifioa 
lis  selection  by  Ahab  and  his  Queen,  as  the  seat  of  their 
jonrt,*  and  its  natural  features  still  illustrate  the  most 
striking  incidents  in  the  scenes  in  which  it  appears  in  the 
Sacred  Histury,  of  the  overthrow  of  the  house  of  Ahab. 
We  see  how  up  the  valley  from  Die  Jordan,  Jeliu's  troop 
might  be  S2en  advancing, — how  in  Xaboth'a  "  field''  tlie  two 


Jud  V.  16. 
lCbr.xU.S2. 


as 


"  1  Chr.  lii  40. 
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sovereigns  met  tlie  relentlei*s  soldier, — how,  whUs.  Jorija 
died  on  the  spot,  Ahaziuh  drove  down  the  westward  plain, 
towards  tlie  mountain-pass  by  the  village  of  £b-gannim,' 
but  was  overtaken  in  the  ascent,  and  tlied  of  his  wouud^ 
at  Mogiddo;  how  in  the  open  place,  which,  as  usual  in 
Bjusterii  towns,  lay  before  the  gates  of  Jozreel,  thf«  boj^H 
of  the  Queen  was  trampled  under  the  hoofs  of  Jeha^l 
horses ;  how  the  dogs'  gathered  round  it,  as  even  to  this 
day,  in  the  wretched  vUIajre  now  seated  on  the  ruins  of  tiie 
onco  splendid  city  of  Jezreel,  they  prowl  on  the  moands 
without  tlie  walls  for  the  offal  and  carrion  thrown  out  to 
tliem  to  consume. 

These  characteristics  of  the  plain — perhaps   the   niosi 
secular  in  sacred  history, — are  not  the  only  or  the  highest 
associations  with  which  its  natural  features  are  connected. 
Two  points  still  remain, — tlie  most  iuteresting  in  ita  w 
expanse. 

IV.  Two  mountains,  the  glory  of  the  tri 
Issachar,  stand  out  among  the  bare  and  rugged  hills 
of  Palestine,  and  even  among  tliose  of  their  own  immediate 
neighbourhood,  remarkable  for  the  verdure  which  climbs — ■ 
a  rare  sight  in  Eastern  scenery — to  their  very  summits. 
One  of  these  is  Tabor.  This  strange  and  beautiful  moun- 
tain is  distinguished  alike  in  form  aud  in  cliaracter  from  all 
tu'ouud  it.  As  seen,  where  it  is  usimlly  first  seen  by  the 
traveller,  from  the  northwest  of  the  plain,  it  towers,  like 
a  dome — as  seen  from  the  east,  like  a  long  arched 
mound — over  the  monotonous  undulations  of  the  sur- 
roundiug  hills,  from  wliich  it  stands  completely  isolated, 
except  by  a  nanow  neck  of  rising  ground,  uniting  it 
to  the  mouutaiu-rangc  of  Galilee.  It  is  not  wha* 
Eui-ope^ns  would  call  a  wooded  lull,  because  its  trees 
stand  all  apart  from  each  other.  But  it  is  so  thickly 
studded  witii  thorn,  as  to  rise  from  the  plain  like  a  mass 
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*  Beth-gKii.  S  Kings  fx.  21.  Tb« 
BUM  translatMl  In  Uio  Eoglub  Tcnioo 
"  tlto  gardoti-liouw,"  Is  rightly  pre- 
«trTc4  io  tbo  1.XX.  It  is  eviJontljr 
the  Huiio  OR  "  ED-gannim,"  *tbe  spriaff 
of  tlie  ganleaa'  (Jus.  xtx.  31 ;  xxi  2^); 
And  ■■  the  modani  Jmui,  well  known 


oa  Um  Tillaf^o  on  whidi  all  trmt 
dcaoend    from    Uic  lulls    of    Uat 
The  gardm-like  cturacber  of  Uie 
ia  RtiU    proaerT^ ;    stul    tlia  "  ^•mit'^ 
bubbles  up  Id  Uie  ceatro    of  tbo  ru- 
logw, 
*  So  I  cbuc«d  to  HO  Uwai  ibf 
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of  verdure.  Its  sides  much  resemble  Hhe  scaiie  ed  glades 
in  tlic  outskirts  of  the  New  Forest,  lis  summit — a  broken 
oblong — is  an  alternation  of  shade  and  greensward,  that 
seems  made  for  a  national  festivity ;  broad  and  varied,  and 
commanding  wide  views  of  the  plain  from  end  to  end. 
This  description  of  itself  tells  us  that  it  is  not  that 
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peaked  height  which  we  imagine  as  the  scene  of  the  ^^^^^^^ 
{^reat  event  with  which  later  traditions  have  con-  *^'*- 
nectcd  it.  The  Transfiguration,  as  we  shall  elsewhere  find,' 
probably  took  place  far  away.  But  we  see  in  its  insulated 
situation  tlie  probable  origin  of  the  mistake  which  transferred 
to  the  mountain  of  the  TransBguration  the  word  "apart," 
which  is  really  intended  only  for  the  disciples  ;^we  see  also 
everywhere  scattered  around  the  ruins  of  the  town  and  for^ 
tress,  which  exi8thig  here,  as  it  seems,  at  the  very  time  of 
*J»e  Gospel  History,  reader  the  truth  of  the  tradition  next  to 
impossible.  Still,  if  it  must  lose  that  last  crowning  glory, 
these  glades  and  those  ruins  recall  to  us  its  old  associations 
andisturbed.  The  ■  >-tresa,  defended  and  repaired  by 
Josephus,  carries  is  back  to  the  selection  of  this  !•«•  «««i 
strong  position  for  *.he  encampment  of  Barak,  before  «n*nort2^ 
his  descent  upon  oiaera.  The  open  glades  on  its  wide 
summit  carry  us  back  yet  earlier,  to  a  time,  of  which  the 
very  memory  has  perished,  wliou  it  was  the  sanctuary  of 
the  northern  tribes,  if  not  of  the  whole  nation.  The  aspect 
of  these  glades,  so  fitted,  as  I  have  said,  for  festive  assem- 
blies, exactly  aj^rees  with  Herder's  view,*  tliat  Tabor  is 
iutended,  when  it  is  said  of  Issachar  and  Zebulun,  that 
**  they  shall  call  the  people  unto  the  mountain  ;  tlicre  shall 
they  offer  Bacrifices  of  righteousness."*  It  is  true  that 
amidst  the  changes  and  wars  which  disordered  the  relations 
of  the  tribes,  nothing  afterwards  is  expressly  said  of  the 
sacredness  of  Tabor.     But  in  the  gathering  of  the  northern 


*  Soe  Chap.  XI.  For  ths  nr^pimrata 
ftl^inst  the  ouDQccUoo  of  Tabor  wicli  tbe 
l^uaflpunUion,  ne?  Robliuoo,  B.  R.,  iil 
p.  22]. 

'  (joist  der  llobfmiKlie  Poerie  (Herder, 
vol.  xxxiT.  p.  2 1  It).  Tba  desoiptwa  giveo 
•btne  nui  Mrrittva  Irom  Uio  spot,  with- 
bOt  aojr  roooUection,  M  tta«  moowat, 
/  HanlN'i  riow.     "Aeoordfar  to  tlM 


Midra^b  Oalkat  on  Deut  xxxiii.  19,  U 
is  tho  aiounbuii  on  wliieb  ibe  Temple 
ooglit  of  riglit  lo  tutvo  been  built  .  .  . 
hod  it  not  boon  for  tbu  express  rovL-luk- 
tioD  wbidi  ordered  tbo  unctuurr  to  b« 
truilt  on  Mount  Moriab."  (SGbinuK\  t). 
11.) 

■  Dent  xxziiL  19. 
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tnbes,  6nt  under  Barak,*  mud  again,  as  it  would  B«ein«  ttad«r 

the  brothers  of  Gideon/  and  long  afterwards,  in  ^  the  net 
spread  abroad  on  Tabor"^  br  the  idolAtroos  priests  of  Is- 
aochar,  some  tr:u;«  \i*  dij^-ernihle  oP  the  ori^nal  pnqwse  for 
which  iltt  slrikin;;  situMion  and  iU  pleasant  roresis  so  weO 
adftpted  it.  At  any  rate^  we  can  understand  how,  wb^ 
P.ialDii2t«  and  Prophotii  saw  in  the  wide  view  irons  its  son- 
wit,  the  snowy  top  of  Heruioii  in  the  far  north,  and  Carrael 
in  the  west, — ihey  could  truly  feel  '•  T^bor*  and  Hennoa 
shall  rejoice  in  thy  name  ;"  that  surely  **as  Tabor  is  anuMig 
the  mountains,  and  Carmet*  by  the  sea,*'  God's  judgmeots 
would  come. 

V.  This  brings  us  to  the  second  great  historic^ 
mountain  of  Esdraelon.  *'  As  Tabor"  is  through  ita 
peculiar  form  and  elevation  "  among  the  mountains" — so  is 
"Cannel,"'  with  its  long  projectinj?  ridge/' by  tfap  sea."  Tlie 
name  of  Tabor  is  probably  derived  from  its  neight^ — that  <f 
Carmcl  is  cei-tainJy  taken  from  the  ga'.ei  like  appeararoe 
which  it  shares  with  Tabor  alone,  and  which,  as  it  has  no 
peculiarity  of  shape,  is  its  chief  distinction.*  By  Ujis,  its 
protracted  range  of  eighteen  miles  in  length,  bounding  the 
whole  of  the  southern  comer  of  the  grej  t  plain,  is  mark.:4 
out  from  the  surrounding  scenery.  Ilocky  Jslls,  with  de«p 
jungles  of  copse/  are  found  there  alone  in  Palestine.  And 
though  to  European  eyes,  it  presents  a  forest-beauty  only  f 
an  iuferior  order,  there  is  no  wonder  that  ti>  an  Israelite  it 
sntinicd  "  the  Park"  of  his  country — tliat  tlie  tressss  of 
the  bride's  head  siiould  bo  compared  to  itswoods,^ — that  its 
*  ornaments''  should  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  natar*.' 
boiinty — tlitit  the  witlicnn<(  «f  its  fruits  should  be  conall- 
ciod  03  the  type  of  national  desolation.'*' 

TiM  It  is  not  the  bluff  promontory  running  iuto  the  sea, 

o>n»#:M.       jj^^j  crowned  by  its  Convent,  that  represents,  or  c  ,n 
professes  to  represent,  the  scene  which  is  the  chief  prii'j  :t 


'  Jud.  Iv.  6. 

•  JuJL  tUI  IB. 

•  Una  V.  1. 

•  Pa  Uxxlx.  IS.  •  Jer.  xWI-  18. 

•  AppdoiUx,  A  V. 

•  Tbii  WM  probkbljr  the  reuon  of  its 
Jootloo  Lo  litttrlaguiufl  u  tlu  aooiu  o[ 

d«tb  of  Oiln,  who  thM«  "wwrt 


tliroUKh  >>rian  and  buabe*  u  a  iriM 
boau.^  (IfADdcTille,  Earlf  Tn\dleT»r  p. 
18*1 :  Quarcwnius,  U.  8,  34.) 

•  hnn-z  of  Rnlomon  vii.  ft 

*  Iw.  xxxT.  2.     TniniUtod  ''  exoel> 
louey." 
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thebislory  of  Carniel.  The  Convent  derives  its  interest  not 
from  any  connection,  real  or  pretended,  with  the  Prophet 
Elijah,  but  from  the  celebi-ated  order  of  Barefooted  monks 
that  has  sprung  from  it,  and  carried  the  name  of  Cannel 
into  tlie  mona.steries  of  Europe.  The  lai^e  caves,  indeed, 
which  exist  under  the  western  clifls — frequented  by 
Christians,  Jews,  and  Mussulmans,  who  have  there  left 
memorials  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  in  the  niches 
and  prayer-mats  of  Arab  devotion — may  have  been  the 
shelter  of  Elijah  and  the  persecuted  prophets.  The 
winding  path  through  the  rocks  to  the  sea-shore  below, 
must  have  been  that  by  which   Pythagoras,  according  to 

»the   idea   of    his   biographer — himself   a   pilgrim   to   this 
'*  haunted  strand" — descended,  to  embark  in  the  Egyptian 
ship  which  he  saw  sailing  beneath  him.'     Either   on  this 
■    same  point  of  Mount  Camicl,  or  at  the  rjodern  village  of 
m  Caipha  immediately  below  it,  was  the  village  of  Ecbntjtna, 
I    in   which    Cambyses  died    on   his   return  from  Egypt   to 
"    Persia,'  thxis  unexpectedly  realising  the  prophecy  that  he 
should  perish  at  Kcbatana.     But  llie  Convent  itself  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  the  last  effort  of  the  Crusades ; 
an  otlshoot  of  the  fortress  of  Acre   in  the  adjacent  bay, 
founded  by  St.  Louis  in  his  brief  and  only  •visit  to  the 
shores  of  Palestine,  and  f^till  bearing  the  sign  of  its  French 
origin  in  the  French  Hag  which  is  unfurled  on  its  towers, 
whenever   a  French   ship  or  French   steamer   appears   in 
sight  on  the  Syrian  waters. 
.        But  it  could  never  have  been  here  that  the  great 
I    sacrifice   took   place  which   formed    the  crisis   in  -»f   k^*^ 
Elijah's  life,  and  wliich   is  brought  before  us  with 
sucli  minuteness  of  detail  as  to  invite  us  to  a  full  contem- 
plation of  all  its  circumstances.     Carmel,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  not  so  much  a  mountain  as  a  ridge,  an  upland  park,  ex- 
tending  for  many  miles  into  t}ie  interior  of  the  country.   At 
I   the  eastern  extremity,  which  is  also  the  highest  point  of  the 
whole   ridge,    is   a   spot   marked   out    alike   by   tradition 
aud   by  natural    featmes   us   one   of  the  most  authentic 

'        '  JiunbUtlim,  Vit.  Pyih.  c.  3(WilUams  •  Hfrod.  UL  62,   64.    nio    t,  19,  fi, 

ia  Dlctiuouy  of  duaBinl   Ueogniph; —       11. 
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localities  of  the  Old  Testament  history.'  The  tradition  ia 
anusually  trustworthy.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few,  perhaps 
the  only  case  in  which  the  recollection  of  an  alleged  event 
has  been  actually  retained  in  the  native  Arabic  nomen- 
clature. Many  names  of  towns  have  been  so  preserved, 
l>ut  here  is  no  town,  only  a  6lia|ieless  ruin,  yet  the  spot 
has  a  name,  "  Kl-MahutTakali,"  the  "  Uuming,"  or  "  the 
Sacrifice."^  The  Druses,  some  of  irhom  inhabit  the 
neighbouring  villages,  come  hero  from  a  distance  to 
perform  a  yearly  sacrifice ;  and  thougli  it  is  possible  that 
this  practice  may  have  originated  the  name,  yet  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  practice  iUelf  arose  from  Komo  earlier 
tmditioM  att'iched  to  the  spot.  Nor  has  tlie  tradition, 
whatever  it  be,  any  connection  with  the  convent,  which 
would  in  that  case  either  have  been  founded  nearer  to 
scene,  or  have  fixed  the  scene  nearer  to  itself.  Indeed,  it  ia  ft' 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  Latin  to  the  Greek  monastic 
orders,  that  instead  of  inventing  a  spot,  after  the  manner 
of  the  monks  of  Sinai,  witliin  the  neigh txjurhood  of  their 
own  walks,  the  monks  of  Garmel  have  left  undisturbed  the 
associations  of  a  spot  so  remote  from  their  convent,  that 
none  of  its  existing  members  have  visited  it  more  than 
once  iu  Uieir  stay." 

But.  be  the  tradition  good  or  bad,  the  localities  adapt 
themselves  to  the  event  in  almost  every  particuhir.  The 
summit  thus  marked  out  is  the  extreme  eastern*  point  of 
the  range,  conira.inding  the  last  view  of  the  sea  behind, 
and  the  first  viuw  of  the  great  plain  ii^  front,  just  where 
the  glades  of  forest,  the  "  excellency  of  Carmel,"  sink  into 

^  I  liAvo  dmcribL<d  tilts  spot  In 
(^renter  detail  tram  iU  Unving  moo  k 
nirot.r  viirited.  QuArevniui  bc«rd  oT  It 
but  oould  not  ^t  tliere  (jL  8B3). 
Ttio  jtldce  was  Also  visited  (but  oot 
d*^!riltrii)  by  Ur.  Williams  sod  by 
UiPMUiaMii  SyraoiilK.  ijiaue  Ibo  tJoow 
ACtiount  was  nrriticn,  tjxxn  nir  own  re- 
■'oUtHAign,  U.  Van  iln  VeldeV  deacrip- 
lioc  of  Uio  Bpot  bM  be«a  poblislicd ; 
Aud  tnto  ibia  I  sluU  flilfjoia  tay  iddi- 
Uoual  (urtJCulAn  (n  tho  notciL  llio 
fillagN  of  tho  range  or  CAnoel  Iiat* 
hiUuirto  boeo  otsfy  gina  ia  Zttunior< 
man'*  map.  I  )iar«  inserted  tlieoo, 
ftooordlng  to  our  own  obaoitatkiai  ia 
tba  m«p  of  EsdnutloiL 


*  Tbu  euDO  naine  b  ^plinl  to  Uio 
Rcmc  of  tbo  Samaritan  Bai.'ritic«  uo 
Qorizlm.  (Do  Swih^,  il  360.)  h  is  aJao 
called  "Kl  MHxar,"  •■V.v:  fjcab,"  tma  m 
notion  that  tiio  niia  is  of  tkit  noturb.— 
Seo  Oaroe  and  Budciu^ltoin. 

)  PkIjv  Carto.  wbo  ustullr  aoti  am 
bout  ID  tbo  Tuiion  to  tho  coDveut,  had 
bwn  ttwro,  if  nt  all,  \nA  oim'V.  Ho  IoU 
U.  Van  d«  Voldo  that  tbo  pbc«  mu  mw 
JfiuuitrBh,  wlut:li  is  'id  ttio  ri^ht  dlno' 
tiori,  but  not  the  right  spot.  (V«d  ik 
Vtfldn,  L  IOC.)  Wo  wr.  dirivt.il  thtra 
by  tlie  cook  of  tho  ouni\-nt,  Unoud  at 
^a\id. 

*  Oqo  lovur  dedivily  tmljr  Ue«  IiDtD^ 
dittair  Iwlov  it 
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le  ustial  barrenness  of  the  hilla  and  vales  of  Palestine. 

_  There,  oii  the  highest  point  of  the   uiountAin,   may  wrcU 

I  have  stood,  on  its  sacred  ^'high  place,"  the  altar  of  the 

Lord  which  Jezebel  had  cast  down.*     Close  beneath,  on 

»a  wide  upland  sweep,  under  the  shade  of  ancient  olives, 
and  round  a  well  of  water,  said  to  be  perennial,*  and 
which   may  therefore  have  escaped  the  j^eneral   drought, 

»and  have  been  able  to  furnish  water  for  the  trenches 
round  the  altar — must  have  been  ranged,  on  one  aide  the 
king  and  people,  with  the  eight  hundred  and  fifty  prophets 
of  Baal  and  Astarto,  and  on  the  other  side  the  solitary 
and  commanding  figure  of  the  Prophet  of  the  Lord.  Full 
before  them  opened  the  whole  plain  of  Esdraelon,'  with 
Tabor  and  its  kimlrt^l  ranges  in  the  distance ;  on  the  rising 
ground,  at  the  opening  of  its  valley,  the  city  of  Jezreel, 
with  Ahab's  palace  and  Jczebers  temple  distinctly  visible  ; 
in  the  nearer  foreground,  immediately  under  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  was  clearly  seen  the  winding  stream  of  the 
Kishon,  working  its  way  through  the  narrow  pass  of  the 
hills  into  the  Bay  cf  Acre.*  Such  a  scene,  with  such 
recollections  of  the  i>ast,  with  such  sights  of  the  pre- 
sent, was  indeed  a  fitting  theatre  for  a  conflict  more 
momentous  tlian  any  which  their  ancestors  had  fought 
Bin  the  plain  below.     This  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge 

I-' 
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'  The  spot  is  tniu-kwl  by  Uic  niin  of 
f*  aqtun  Koiw  building,  uooci^t  liiick 
Ulniflbea  of  dwaif  oak;  whU^h  mit^bt  be  of 
■117  tgo,  twi  itx  wbu-b,  oa  stototl  •b'>V(.% 
tiw  Dnues  ooma  to  faorifloo.  U.  Vaa 
do  Told*  (L  S3l)  doacrilMM  it  more  pw- 
tknlftrif  M  "n  obkng  qoadnuigulw 
bi^ldlng;,  oT  whJc^  tbe  gnat  door  and 
both  rid«  mUa  are  Mill  portuUlj  ataod- 
tDg."  The  laiKc  hewn  Mama  sufWMC 
«n  older  datu  Uina  tliut  of  the  Oni* 
MdoiL  Tbo  place  b  probably  the  dt« 
oT  TvapMtaa's  McriUM  (Tac  HtsL 
Ul.  76.)  Tltfl  rocky  (hifftneBta  lying 
■nund,  aa  Van  do  Veldo  well  aunoats 
(L  433i  vould  DAiunlly  aObra  tba 
matoriaia  lor  tbo  "twdvo  atoned*  of 
vhidi  tba  DAtund  altar  was  built  1 
Xinga,  XTuL  31,  S3. 

*  80  we  wore  tcld  by  oar  gaide  fhum 
AsQrah.  Tho  exact  irpot  is  maricad 
by  an  old  olivo  \rvc,  iso\aUA  ftooa 
the  oUt«  grove  wbicb  studa  thii  loww 
plafai,  aad  whicb  baa  beao   bougbt  by 


tlifi  mobka.  IC  Vtui  de  Tolde  was  noare 
fortonate  in  beiDg  able  to  axandne  thla 
woll  Ebr  hinsalC  He  doacribea  it  (i  326) 
tM  "a  vaultod  and  vciy  aboBdanl  fouo' 
tidii,  baiU  in  the  lonn  of  a  tank  with  a 
fisvr  Bteus  leading  dowo  to  it,  Juat  a* 
one  Qoas  ebowhore  in  tba  old  walla  or 
apnnga  of  tbo  Jewioh  tunea." 

Mt  b  tbo  beet  riow  of  the  plain  tbal 
v*  aav. 

*  1  Kings  xvili.  40.  On  the  di-woat 
from  Cartnol  to  the  pUio  of  Bsdnehm 
a  knoll  waa  pMnted  out  both  to  ICr. 
Willianu  and  M.  Van  do  VtOde  (I  330) 
csdlwi  "Tel  KbhoH,"  or  "Tel  Sadi," 
or  -'Tyl  Kairi*."  Tbo  latter  name  (''hill 
of  tbo  pneAta")  naturally  suggeetl  tbe 
metoorial  of  Via  siaaaacre  of  tbe  prleM 
ofBaaL  It  b  poedble  (na  .Sdiwane  aug< 
gestae  id— 74)  that  tlie  tnodoru  name 
of  tbe  Kiahon,  Xahar  llukatta  ('  riTer 
of  alaoghlar^  may  bavo  tbe  aama 
dehvatiod,  tboogb  it  may  alao  rafbr  ta 
tba  bloody  biatory  of  tbe  whole  plala. 
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rtbe  iiit«M» 
vhicfa   lM(«d  on   the 
till  o<xM)«  from  tuxm  till  the  iime  of  the 
U  «ni«d  at  hit  in  the  iard  pbia  bdav, 
«limi^rt"tJte  deAatoa  praphets  ''dvwa'-tke 
of  tlie  mooJitaia  "  to  the  '  torrent'  of  the  TTiifwi  mmd 

TIm  daiag  aoeM  itill  rcnuBs.  Won  ^ke 
hf  (he  fti4«  or  the  Kishoo,  the  King  "  went  np"*  st  Elijah'* 
hiddtfif;  onr«  apnin  to  the  pcaceful^riades  eif  Caitl,  ta 
join  in  the  HKrifirutl  fcaat.  And  ^^  too  accraded  Ir 
^'the  top  of  tfao  Diountaio,**  and  there,  with  bis  fju«  npoa 
tha  aarth,  rf.nuiined  wrapt  in  prayer,  whilst  his  aenraat 
nooDte<i  to  the  highest  point  of  all,  whence  there  is  a  wide 
view  of  the  blue  reach  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,'  over  the 
western  shouldor  of  the  ridge.  The  Eun  was  now 
dowti,  but  tho  cloudlasH  sky  was  lit  up  with  the 
bright  glow  whicli  sncceeds  an  eastern  sunset.  Serec 
times  the  servant  climbed  and  looked,  aad  eeren  times 
there  was  nothing;  the  sky  wa.s  still  clear,  the  sea  was 
still  cfiltn.  At  laiit,  out  of  tbe  far  horizon  there  rose  a 
little  cloud — the  finit  thiit  had  for  days  and  months  paaaed 
across  the  heavens — and  it  grew  in  the  deepening  shades 
of  evening;  and  at  last  the  whole  sky  was  overcast,  and 
the  forestu  of  Carmel  shook  in  the  welcome  sound  of 
thoHO  mighty  windn  which  in  Eastern  regionB  precede  a 
coming  tempest.  Kach  from  his  peiwmte  height,  the  King 
and  the  I'rupliol  descended.  And  the  King  mounted  his 
chariot  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  lest  the  long  hoped- 
for  rain  hhould  swell  the  torrent  of  the  Kishon,'  ns  in  the 
dayfl  wlien  it  swept  iivmy  the  host  of  Sisera ;  and  "  the  hand 
of  tliu  Lord  wiiA  upon  Klijah,"  and  he  girt  his  mantle  romid 
hi«  loiiiK,  jind,  uiuidst  tlio  nishing  storm  with  which  the 
night  closed  in,  *'  ran  belbre  the  chariot,"  as  the  Bedouins 
of  his  native  Gilead  still  run,  with  inexhaustible  strengtli. 


•  Kinftv  iviiL  41. 

*  Thk  WM  klao  (jtworred  hj  M.  Tod 
d«  Vctdo  (t,  .HSfl).  From  the  piaoe  where 
nyali  muit  Intra  winhlppM,  the  rtew 
«f  tbe  •*«    !■  )aet  Interoeplvd    br  lui 

It    height     Thit     height,    bow- 
,auir  b«  MODBiUd  Id  k  Aw  mi- 


DuUw,  end  e  IVill  vtew  of  tiie  Ma  cbtvned 
ftom  tfco  top. 

■  M.  Vnn  de  Tdde  (L  337)  evnsidera 
the  npi.in>heiLiioii  to  have  been,  lest,  tbe 
"deep  Uyar  oT  i-'uet,  io  tbe  diy  pUiJi  of 
Eadracloa,  abuulc  hare  been  oouverted 
hito  thick  oDd." 
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PLAIN  OF   ESDHAELON. 
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to  the  entrance  of  Jezreel,  distant,  though  still  visible, 
Irom  the  scene  of  his  triumph. 

VI.  ^ilinnstall  the  recollections  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelou 
belong  to  the  Old  Testament  Yet  we  are  now  on  the 
verge  of  the  chief  scenes  of  the  New  Teatament,  and  the 
battle-field  of  Israel  may  have  suggested  to  Him  who 
must  have  crossed  and  recrossed  it  on  His  many  jour- 
neys to  and  from  and  through  Gfililee^  those  "  \'ictorioua 
deeds"  and  "heroic  acta"  which  Milton  has  ascribed  to 
His  early  meditations : 

"One  whilo 
To  rescue  Israel  ftom  tho  lloman  jroko, 
ThDD  la  mibiliiu  nml  (|ii<.-U  oVr  nil  tlio  (Xirth 
Bruhi  violence,  aod  proud  ijiunaic  powvr." 

Bnt  it  is  the  poet  only,  not  the  Evangelist,  who  had 
ventured  to  throw  even  this  passing  thought  into  that 
peaceful  career,  and  the  one  incident  which  connects  Ilim 
with  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  is  remarkable  for  the  striking 
contrast  which  it  presents  to  all  tlie  other  associations  of 
the  region. 

On  the  northern  slope  of  the  rugged  and  baiTcn 
ridge  of  Little  Hernion,  immediately  west  of  En- 
dor,  which  lies  in  a  furtlier  recess  of  the  same  range,  is  the 
ruined  village  of  iVain.  No  convent,  no  tradition,  marks  the 
spot  But.  under  these  circumstances,  the  name  is  suffi- 
cient to  guarantee  its  authenticity.  One  entrance  alone  it 
could  have  had — that  which  opens  on  tlie  rough  Iiiil-side  in 
its  downward  slope  to  the  plain.  It  must  have  been  in 
this  steep  descent,  as,  according  to  Eastern  custom,  they 
*'  c  irrif  d  out  the  dead  man,"  that,  "  nigh  to  the  gate"  of 
I'le  \illage,  the  bier  was  stoppetl,  and  the  long  procession 
(•I  mourners  stayed,  and  "  the  young  man  delivered  back" 
to  bus  mother/  It  is  a  spot  which  has  no  peculiarity  of 
feature  to  fix  it  on  the  memory  ;  its  situation  is  like  that  of 
all  the  villages  on  this  plain ;  but,  in  the  authenticity  of 
its  claims,  and  tho  narrow  compass  within  wliich  we  have 
to  look  for  the  touching  incident  it  may  tank  amongst  the 
mo.'it  interesting  loints  of  the  scenery  of  the  Gospel 
ourrative. 

>Lnk«TilIt— ICw 
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CHAPTER  X, 

GALILEE. 

liaXL  It.  13—18.  "Atid  leaving  Naaretl).  lie  canM  a:.d  dmh  In  GBpenuKun,  wtilch 
le  upoD  the  na  oout,  in  Uia  borders  of  Zabuloa  aud  yeptlialim:  Ilmt  it  mifriit  1>e  fnl- 
fl  led  which  vuit  spiAcn  by  liiEainii  tho  prn^ilipt.  mTiiw,  Tlie  laod  of  Zttbuloi^  and  Ibe 
laatl  or  NcpUiiUiui,  br  tho  WKy  of  the  aea,  boyond  Jon£uL  GaUIm  of  tlu  GeotilM ;  the 
|>eop]e  which  sat  iu  darknoHn  anw  great  ligtit ;  uid  to  tbem  yrUdb.  sat  in  tbo  ngion  aa4 
shaaow  of  death  ligbt  is  Fpmog  up." 


Somery  of  Nortbeni  ralwUne — Tlie  Pour  Xortbcni  Tribes — T)ic«r  wealth  and  their 
iaolaiion — lllTtoty  In  the  Now  TwtaoiQnt.  I.  Nazaosth — Ita  upUod  bosiD — lU 
aecltulon— ^'^ocrod  locAlitiea.  IT.  Lxnc  or  Gkkvkrarrth;  L  rlain  of  Hattiti  and 
Moantain  of  t)io  Boitiladaa — BntUe  of  Uattin  ;  2.  View  of  the  I«ko  of  Gonooratvtb ; 
?i.  later  odebrity  of  Tiberiaa;  4.  Plain  of  a«iaemxeU) — The  Sea  of  Ijfe — ^Triftlo— 
KcrtQitj — Flalwries — Populadon;  6.  Seem  of  the  Gospel  KinMiy — "  MaoufiuHuriDa 
Du)tri<^t" — Th«  Boacb — The  I>ca6rt — Tho  DenioQiacfl  and  th«  Fo«dinK  uf  tli«  Uult>- 
Codw — Tbo  ViUuigea  of  Uw  Pluia  of  Oenueaaralh- — The  [N^atntctwo  of  OarcnMuni 
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The  broad  dfipression  of  Eadraelon  was  the  natural  botrn* 
dnry  and  debateable  laml  between  the  centra)  and  noriherD 
.tribes  of  Palestine.  On  tlie  north  of  the  plain  rises  anothei 
group  of  mountains,  as  distiuut  in  character  and 
fonu,  as  they  are  separate  in  fact,  fioiti  those  of  Sa-  ^e^jj]^f° 
ntaria  am)  Judsea,  and  tlms,  in  like  niauneV,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  chief  tribe  that  dwelt  among 
them,  "  the  mounttuus  of  Naphthali/'  as  the  more  soutberu 
were  *'the  mountains  of  Ephraim"  and  "  of  Judah."* 

These  hills  are  the  western  roots  which  llermon  thrusts 
out  towards  the  sea,  as  it  thrusts  out  the  mountains  of 
Bashan  towards  the  Desert ;  and  as  such  they  partake  of 
the  jagged  outline,  of  the  varied  vegetation,  and  of  the 
high  upland  lioUows  winch  characterize  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  the  whole  mass  of  the  Lebanon  ran^,  in  contrast 
to  the  monotonous  aspect  of  the  more  southern  scenery. 
So  few  travellers  visit  the  interior  of  the  Galilean 
mountains,  that  their  beauty  and  richness  is  almost 
unknown.  M.  Van  de  Velde,  who,  contrary  to  the  usual 
coui-se,  entered  Palestine  from  the  north,  contrasts 
them  favournbly  even  with  the  rich  valley  of  Samaria. 
"  It  suffered,"  he  says,  "  in  my  case  from  my  having  en- 
tered the  rocky  mountains  of  Kpliraim  from  the  much 
finer  and  truly  noble  Galilee.""  And  this  beauty  distin- 
guishes Galilee  even  from  othi?r  parts  of  Lebanon.  "It 
struck  me."  says  the  same  traveller,  "  that  between  Sidon 
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and  the  Castle  of  Betfort  the  land  was  almost  deetitaie  ol 
trees.  The  bare  gray  hills  )iad  impressed  me  with  a  sense 
of  desolation,  in  spite  of  the  many  villages  in  that  part 
of  the  land.  In  the  district  in  which  I  h&ve  travelled 
- — tlie  Belad-Besharah — it  wa-s  exactly  the  contrary;  a 
styinty  population,  but  a  land  rich  in  beauty  and  fertility ; 
B  thick  wood  of  oaks  and  other  trees  continued  for  a  con- 
Bidcrable  way  now  over  the  heights,  again  through  valleys, 
but  cverj'where  characterised  by  a  luxuriance  of  verdure  by 
which  yon  can  recoj:nise  at  once  the  fertility  of  Naphthali's 
inheritance  and  the  demolition  of  the  cities.  For  it  was 
only  here  and  there  that  we  saw  a  village  from  afar, 
whereas,  were  the  population  large,  this  wood  would  have 
been  greatly  cleared."' 

This  distinction  of  scenery,  togeUier  with  the  natural 
separation  of  tlio  hills  of  the  north,  frum  those  which  we 
have  hitherto  traversed,  contains  the  main  explanation  of 
the  history  of  the  northern  tribes.  Asherhas  been 
already  described  in  connection  with  the  maritime 
plain  of  Piicenicia  on  tlte  skirts  of  which  his  pos- 
sessions hung.  Of  the  almost  servile  character  of  Issachar 
enough  has  been  said  in  describing  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.' 
But  they  mu.st  be  briefly  recalled  here,  as  sharing  tlie  gene- 
ral fortunes  of  the  iiortliern  gi-oup,  of  which  the  two  chief 
tribes — Naphthali  and  Zebulun — occupied  tlie  mountaio- 
tract,  overlooking  and  commanding  the  territory  of  the  two 
others, — of  Asher  on  the  west,  and  Issachar  on  the  south. 
All  the  four  alike  kept  aloof  from  the  great  historical  move- 
ments of  Israel.  AVith  the  exceptions  already  noticed, 
when  the  immediate  pressure  of  northern  invaders  rallied 
them,  first  round  Barak,  and  then  round  Gideon,  in  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelon,  they  hardly  ever  appear  in  the  event* 
of  the  Jewish  history.  They  were  content  with  their  rich 
mountain- valleys,  and  their  maritime  coast.  Kebulun  is 
to  "  rejoice  in  his  goings  out."  Asher  was  to  "  be  blessed 
with  children,"^  "acceptable  to  his  brethren,"  dipping  his 
foot  in  the  "oil"  of  his  olive-gro\'e8,  to  be  shod  with  *^  the 


Tti»    tour 
no  r  t  li«  ro 


'  VoL  L  no. 

*  BMOI»pt«.f  n.  and  IX 

*  Dwit  xxxlh.  34,  26     Thero  U  bare 


a  plaj OD  tha  word  " AAve^  bituttl,  tmia 
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irou  and  brass"'  of  Lebanon.  Naphthali  was  to  be  liktj  a 
"  spreading  ^  terebinth*  **  of  the  Lebanon  forestV — "  ho  put- 
teth  out  goodly  '  boughs.'  "  He  is  to  be  "  satisfied  with  fa- 
vour, and  full  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord. "^  They  were 
to  Imve  also  their  openings  to  wciilth  and  power  by  xm, 
traffic  on  sea  and  land.  "Zebuhui  shall  dwell  at  *•*""• 
the  *  shore'  of  the  sea — and  shall  be  for  a  'shore'  of  ships, 
and  his  border  shall  be  unto  Zidon."* — "Asher  abode  in 
his  *  creeks'" — Zebulun  nnd  Issachar  are  to  "suck  of  the 
abundance  of  the  seas,  aud  of  treasures  hid  in  the  sanJ  *'* 
Naphthali  was  '*  to  possess  the  'sea  on'  the  south"* — tta* 
iSj  the  thoroughfare  and  traffic  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

All  these  point-s  of  coiititct  with  the  surnuinding  ,,,^ 
nations  tended  to  confirm  their  isolation  from  the  *****^ 
rest  of  their  countrymen.  Ephmim  and  Judah  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  worhi  hy  the  Jordan-valley  on  one  side, 
and  the  hostile  Philistines  on  anuthor ;  but  the  northern 
tribes  were  in  the  direct  highway  of  all  the  inradcra 
from  the  north,  in  unbroken  communication  with  the 
promiscuous  races  who  have  always  occupied  the  heights 
of  Lebanon,  and  in  close  and  peaceful  alliance  with  the 
most  commercial  and  enterprising  nation  of  the  ancient 
world — the  Phoenicians.  From  a  very  early  period,  their 
joint  territory  acquired  the  name  which  it  bore  under  a 
slightly  altered  form  in  the  distribution  of  the  country 
into  a  Roman  province — "  Galil,  Galilati,  Galihea."'  It 
would  seem  to  be  merely  another  mode  of  expressing 
what    is  indicated    by  the   word    ^^  Ciccar"   in   the    case 


'  Iron  is  found  in  Lebanon.    (Rtuwe* 

fer,  L  G93;  Volnoj".  1.  233;  Burt-kliardt, 
3.)  Coi[ippT  (tho  tni«  muifllMioa  of  Ute 
wokI  mtHlcied  tra.v»)  is  dowIumv  mow 
fotiud,  bat  its  ft^cent  menliiii  in  cqQ' 
awition  with  the  Tyriaas  JiuUQcs  the  ol- 
lurioa. 

'  0<iL  xlix.  31.  UiBtrNul«ted'<ahiDd 
let  loose — he  ftivvtb  goodly  wonU." 
Compare  tfao  "  Teniblatbii  of  tbo  WnD' 
dorsn,"  wrongly  tmutUtcd  "tlic  plaitw 
ot  7iunalna,"  ne«r  K«deiih  Kft^bthnli 
(JodgM  iv.  II),  witti  UiQ  (leecnptioa  oT 
tlui  my  ooudtry  by  Vso  i»  velds  fiL 
401),  "a  Dalui&l-jark  of  oaks  maA  tere- 
bictbfl."  Not  knowicgtheniiMiiiD^eltbor 
M  "  plaa^"  or  "  Zmhmmtii,"  bo  my%  "  I 


bavo  fhtitloBBly  sought  for  ttio  oaai?."  H« 
al»  ■peaks  of  tho  wocmIH  Ijariaa — gonleni 
"  lurrotiaded  by  darlc^leavod  oak-irooli^ 
whilst,  here  &iul  Unsv,  Oiick  lutU'ii 
br&Dchce  of  the  Carob  mi^lit  1m  Rem 
rista^  akift," — "  »  gi^rdon  thmt  baa  do  cwi," 
— btlahmiDd  trees  "iofinitoin  nBinbcr," 
b(;twi^»-ii  Niiwin.'th  luii]  iW<.«l,  ib  ii.  407. 
JoM'plius  (Bell  Jua  III.  iiL  2)  iponks  of 
Qalilee  aa  "planted  thick  witli  all  kinila 
of  treOT." 

■  Dwit.  xiatili.  23.        •  Gen.  xlix.  13. 

'  DcuL  xxxiil  19.  8oo  Cbanture  VL 
sad  IX 

*  So  xxxiii.  ?3,  may  Ijn  tranAlaKid. 

'  J08h.xx.  7,  Heb.' "GftU]."  3  KiiA 
XT.  as.  "Oalilah." 
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of  the  GentaiB, 
Vitfii  ■■>  i^gBWt,  the  ■»  ofifai 
-Ae     Gafilee"    « 
TwentT  of  ite  citiei 
to  Um  «^i»^t**  kii«- 
mik   their    teRttny    tbi 
(**  G«J«r  or  -  Cab«r*>  nf 
r  Hmm  stiB  kMnm  by  ibe 
:(-oo»ste"or«bortlenl 


flf  Tyre  and  Zidoo.*^  In  the  first  greftt  innsponatioa  of 
Um  Jewub  population.  "  Xapbtbali  and  fiiHItw"  eaSieni 
Ibe  same  &te  as  the  tnae-Jordanic  tribes,  b«faie  ^>hnin 
or  Judah  bad  been  mofagted.*  In  tbe  time  oT  tbe  Christiai 
era  thia  originai  dtsadrantage  of  their  position  was  stifl 
felt;  tbe^speecb  of  GaBleans**  ^bewraved'  tbem  bj  iU 
nnouath  proonnciation  ;*  and  their  distance  from  tbe  seaic 
of  goTernment  and  civilisation  at  Jerusalem  and  Caaum 
gave  them  their  character  for  tarbnlence  or  mdep^ideiieai 
according  as  it  was  riewed  by  tbeir  friends  or  Ibetr 
enemieg. 

^^^_^  This  isolation,  which  renders  the  history  of  Gal- 
ilee an  alnioet  entire  blank  in  the  Old  Teatauientt 
Is  the  cause  of  its  smlden  ^lory  in  the  New. 

I.  It  is  one  pecoliarity  of  the  Galilean  hills,  as 
distinct  from  those  of  Ephraim  or  Jndab,  that  they 
contain  or  sustain  green  basins  of  table-land  just  bel^tw 
their  topmoKt  ridges.  Such  are  thw^e  which  the  traveUer 
sees  from  the  summit  of  Tabor  or  farther  north  from 
the  slopes  of  llennou.     Such  apparently  was  that  andent 
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XAakami. 


■  Im  U.li  Uattlr.lS. 

*  Such  MWHM  to  ho  \he  pta;  oT  Ui« 
vonlfl  of  Ulnun.  "  And  lllnun  <mae  ottt 
fhitn  Tyru  to  nee  tlin  dtia*  which  Solo- 
non  liA<l  ^^ilan  liUn;  lutd  bo  Midi,  WbM 
'4Uow  mm  ttMn  wfakib  \ha»  hMt  ptttn 
m  or  bfXfllwrT  And  be  nlled  th«n 
lb*    tttoA    oT    Cbtui    uttlo    thifl    dftj*." 


I  Kiags  ix.  12,  13.    For  On  dUhteooa  nt 

(0. 17,  78),  Keaaa'u  Imgtm  BrniMf^ 
^il3). 

•UtHL   XT.   31;    Marie  vii.  24^-{I 
LuksTL  17. 

*  2  Kia«B  s*.  Sa. 
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sanctuary,   the  birth-place   of  Barak — known  only  by  ita 

significant  name,  and  its  selection  as  the  northern  city  of 

"__  refuge,  corresponding  to  Shechem  in  central,  and  Hebron 

Kin  southern  Palestine ;  the  only  historical  name  of  these 

^^flocluded  tribes — Kedesh-Naphthali,  "the   Holy  Place  of 

Naphtliali."      Such,  too,  although  less    elevated,    was  the 

Roman    capital  of   Galilee — Dio-Caesarea,    or    Sepphoris,' 

situated  in  the  green  plain  of  Buttauf  in  the  hills  imme- 

kdiately  above  Acre. 
But  such  above  all  is  Nazareth.  Fifteen  gently  ^  ^^^g^ 
lounded  hills  "  seem  as  if  they  had  met  to  form  ""^ 
an  enclosure"  for  this  peacefiU  basin — "  they*  rise  round 
it  lilie  the  edge  of  a  shell  to  guard  it  from  intrusion.  It 
is  a  rich  and  beautiful  field"  in  the  midst  of  these  green 
hills" — abounding  in  gay  flowers,*  in  fig-trees,  small 
gardens,  hedges  of  the  prickly  pear ;  and  the  dense  rich 
grass  affords  an  abundant  pasture.  The  village  stands 
on  the  steep  slope  of  the  south-western  side  of  the 
valley ;  its  chief  object,  the  great  Franciscan  Convent  of 

•the  Annunciation  with   its   white    campanile    and    brown 
enclosure." 

From  the  crest  of  the  hills  which  thus  screen  it,  espe- 
cially from  that  called  "  Nebi-Said,"  or  "  Ismail,"  on  the 
western  side,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  ^news  in  Pales- 
tine— Tabor,   with    its  rounded  dome,  on    the  north-east, 
_  ■ — Hermon's    white    top   in    the    distant    north,    Carmel 
f  and  the  Mediterranean   Sea   to    the   west;  a  conjunction 
of  those  three  famous   mountains  probably   unique  in  the 
%iew8  of   Palestine ; — and    in   the    nearer    prospect,    the 
uplands  in  which  Nazareth  itself  stands;  ita  own  circular 
^basin  behind  it;  on  the  west,  enclosed  by  similar   hills, 

'  Josepbufl  Ant.  XVIII.   0.  1.     Tba 
ftiH:at    accoont  oT  Sopphorirfa,   and  of 
^K  tfas  remaiiui  of  its   magoifioeot  cbnrcb, 
^Hl  giron   l^   l)r.    Llarko.  it.   134. 


Tbo 
lorcb  wu    built  by  Joflcpbui,  Count 

*  TMs  ftooonni  m  partly  fWun  my  o«-n 
/•coUeoCioog)  panJf  iu  the  words  of  Ur. 
iSicbardacHi,  wboee<Je«cnptionof  Kazarelb 
b  uuuiutlljr  bilhfiil  Hid  vivkL  ^ee 
Hodern  Tnnllw,  p.  304.) 

*  RiohanlBOii  npeaki  or  Ibom  u  iwrtn^ 


3.3 


Mid  QnuMmlm  pi  819),  m  barrm,  tchftt, 
clialky  bills,  ftod  wji  the  town  thenoo  d^ 
riTfH  its  DftRio  of  Mediiu  Abuid,  "ths 
whitt'  dtj."  Thit  c-ionllnns  SctiwnrTc's 
renurk  (p.  ITS),  who  atj-n  tlijt  he  liai 
"  atcertaiwd  froni  lunSciil  dotvnieuta  'Juit 
ttic  town  of  Nuar<.-th  wu  a^lod  ihe 
Wliile  Town"—"  Uban." 

*  lldccp  aL««ili);  iu  natnc-  nctxirdiug 
to  Uie  olrl  inUirpn-taiioD  of  it,  u 
"  Bowrrj,"    (SfiC  Voo  KAUiuur,  PjUksIui*, 

P   "90 

•  See  C!»pter  .^IV. 
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overhang  n^  tho  plain  of  Acre,  lies  the  town  of  Seppb 
just  uoticcd   .IS  the  lloman  capital,  and  brought  into 
and  as  fur  as  its  situation  is  concerDcd^  not   impro 
coDQOction    with   Nazareth,   as    the    traditional    res 
of   the    Virgin's  piirent.s.     On  the  soutii,  ajul   soat 
lies    the    brond    plain    of    Ksdraeloo,   overhung     by 
high    pyramidal    hill,    wliich,    as    the    highest    point 
tho    Na/,ai'elh    range,    and    thus     the    most    conspicooi 
to   travellers   approaching    from   the    plain,  has  recein 
though    without    any  historical  ground,  the  name   of  t 
"  Mount  of  Precipitation."     These  are  the  natural  feata 
which  for  nearly  thirty  years  met  the  almost  daily  view 
MdioMdM-  'f""  *^'^^^  "  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature"  withi 
^•^  tliis  beautiful  seclusion.     It  is  the  seclusion  whi 

constitutes  its  peculiarity  and  its  fitness  for  these  scenes  o 
the  Gospel  history.     Uaknown  and   unnamed  in   the  01 
Testament,  Nazareth  first  appears  as  the  retired  abode  o 
the  humble  carpoutor.     Its  separation  from  the  busy  wort 
may  be  the  ground,  as  it  certainly  is  an  illustration,  of  th 
Evangelist's  play  on  the  word  "  Uo  shall  be  called  a  Nasn 
rene."     lU  wild  character  high  up  in  the  Galilean  hiUs  ma; 
account  both  for  the  roughness  of  its  population,  nnablo 
appreciate  their  own   Prophet,  and  for  the  evil  rcputatio 
which  it  had  acquired  even  in  tho  neighbouring  villages,  oni 
of  whose  inhabitants,  Nathaniel  of  Cana,  said  :  **  Can  any^ 
good  thing  come  out  of  Naxareth  ?"     There,  secured  within 
the  natural  barrier  of  the  hills,  was  passed  that  youth,  o( 
which  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  is  its   absoluti 
obscurity ;  and  thence  came  the  name  of  Nazarbne,  use< 
of  oM  by  tlie  Jews,  and  used  still  by  Mussulmans,  as  thi 
appelUition  of  that  despised  sect  which  has  now  embracei 
the  civilised  world. 

It  w;is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  local  reminiscencei 
should  be  preserved  of  a  period  so  studiouly,  as  it  would  ap 
]jear,  withdrawn  from  our  knowledge.  Two  natural  features 
iiowever,  may  still  be  iilcntified,  connected — the  one  by  tra 
dition,  the  other  by  the  Gospel  narrative,  with  the  ovenb 
■nM>«|.di.<  which  have  made  Nazareth  immortal.  The  first  i 
Mnd^.tL*'*  the  spring  or  well  in  the  green  open  space,'  at  tJi 

»  ForUiUaad  UieoUier  " Hoi/ Pbcaa"  of  JfikzaretJj  bob  Chup.  XTV. 


north-west  extromity  of  the  town,  a  spot  well  known  aa 
the  general  encampment  of  such  tnivellerB  as  do  not  take 
up  their  quarters  in  the  Franciscan  convent.  It  ia 
H  probably  this  well,  which  must  always  hare  been  fre- 
™  quented,  as  it  is  now,  by  the  women  of  Nazareth,  that  in 
the  earliest  local  traditions  of  Palestine  figured  as  the 
scene  of  the  Anj^elic  Salutation  to  Mary,  as  she,  after  the 
manner  of  her  countrywomen,  went  thither  to  draw  water. 
The  tradition  may  be  f:^oundie«s,  but  there  can  be  little 
question  that  the  locjtlity  to  which  it  is  attached  exiata, 

•  and  that  it  must  have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 
Bcene.  The  second  is  indicated  in  the  Gospel  liistory  by 
one  of  those  slight  tuuohes  which  serve  as  a  testimony  to 
the  tnith  of  the  description,  by  nearly  approaching  but  yet 
not  crossing  the  verge  of  inaccuracy.  "  They  rose,"  it  is 
said  of  the  infuriated  inliabitanis,  "and  cast  him  out  of  the 
city,  and  brought  hira  to  *  a  brow  of  the  mountain' 
(fttff  d^uof  Tov&pov^)  on  which  the  city  was  built,  so  «>'  «»>•  pw 
aa  to  *cast  him  down  the  cliff'"  ("<»-«  KaraKptnivijjm  *"* 
dvrhv).  Most  readers  prol»ably  from  these  words  imagine 
f  a  town  built  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  from  which 
summit  tlie  intended  precipitation  wai!  to  take  place. 
This,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  the  situation  of  Nasareth. 
Yet,  its  position  is  still  in  accordance  with  the  narrative. 
It  is  built  "  upon,"  that  is,  on  the  side  of  "  a  mountain," 

■  but  the  "  brow"  is  not  beneath  but  over  the  town,  and 
such  a  cliflT  {"pnf^oc)  as  la  here  implied,  is  to  be  found, 
as  all  modem  travellers  describe,  in   the   abrupt  face  of 

I  the  limestone  rock,  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  over- 
hanging the  Maronite  convent  at  the  south-west  comer  of/ 
the  town. 
It  is  needless  to  dwell  in  detail  on  the  other  lesser 
scenes  of  our  Lord's  ministrations  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  early  home.  Nain,  at  two  or  three  hours'  distance,  in 
the  Phiin  of  Esdraelon,  has  been  abeady  mentioned.'  The 
"parts,"  or  **  borders"  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  are  too  indefinite 
to  be  dwelt  upon.     The  claims  of  Cana'  are  almost  equally 


I 


*  Sm  Obapter  tX.  tL  1,  1 1 ;  nod  iv.  46,  tbut  Cntui  vru  u 

*  Bwald.     (Gmcbichta,   toL   t.   it7\      that   dse  the  actual   nrndtatM  of   Uu 
tofin— Dot  witiioal  r«MOti— (Vgoi  Jobii       llolj  FamDj. 
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balanced  between  the  two  modern  villages  of  that  name— 
the  one  situated  at  some  distance  in  the  corner  of  the  ba^in 
of  Sepphorieh,  the  other  nearer  in  an  upland  village  to  the 

TntL*n  ®*"*'  **^  Nazareth. 
m  OKKiu-  II.  But  the  most  important  district  of  Galilee 
has  not  yet  been  mentioned. 
1.  And  first,  we  must  descend  from  the  hills  of  Galilee 
once  more  into  the  Plain  of  Esdmelon,  and  leaving  Tabor  on 
the  right,  turn  off  into  a  wild  lesser  upland  plain — now  called 
the  Ard-ol-IIamma.  which  is  an  excrescence  of  the  great  plain 
on  the  uortli-west,  as  the  plain  of  Acre  is  on  the  south-west. 
This  undulating  table-land,  which  skirts  the  hills  of  Galilee 
on  the  east,  is  broken  by  a  long  low  ridge  rising  at  its  north- 

puin  -rf  erii  extremity  into  a  square  shaped  hill  with  two 
"^**'-  tops,  which  give  it  the  modern  name  of  "the  Uoms 
of  Hattiu,"  Hattin  being  the  village  on  the  ridge  at  its  hose. 
This  mountain  or  hill — for  it  only  rises  sixty  feet  above  the 
plain — is  that  known  to  pilgrims  as  the  Mount  of  the  Beat* 

umm  »f  etudes — the  supposed  scene  of  tlie  **  Sermon  on 
in*  iMi-  the  Mouut."  The  tradition  cannot  lay  claim  to  any 
early  date ;  it  was  in  all  probability  suggested  first 
to  the  Crusaders  by  lis  remarkable  situation.  But  that 
situation  so  strikingly  coincides  with  the  intimations  of 
the  Gospel  nairative,  as  almost  to  force  the  inference  that 
in  this  instance  the  eye  of  those  who  selected  the  spot  was 
for  onco  rightly  guided.  It  is  the  only  height  seen  in 
this  direction  from  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth. 
The  plain  on  which  it  stands  is  easily  accessible  from  the 
lake,  and  from  that  plain  to  the  summit  is  but  a  few 
minutes'  walk.  The  platform  at  the  top  is  evidently 
auitable  for  the  collection  of  a  multitude,  and  corresponds 
preci.sely  to  the  *  level  place,"  (r6zov  ire6tvov)  to  which  He 
would  *'  come  down"  as  from  one  of  its  higher  horns  to 
address  Uie  people.  Its  situation  is  central  both  to  the 
peiijjants  of  tJie  Galilean  lulls,  and  the  fishermen  of  the 
Galilean  lake,  between  which  it  stands,  and  would 
therefore  be  a  natural  resort  both  to  "Jesus,  and  lUa 
disciples*^  when  tliey  retired  for  solitude  from  the 
shores  of  the  sea,  and  also  to  the  crowds  who  assembled 


'  Ituka  n.  II,  iniMraniiLiUid  "pbio.' 


•  lOtt.  IV.  Si— ».  L 


"from  Galilee,  from  Becapolis,  from  Jerusalem,  from 
Judrea,  and  from  beyond  Jordan."  None  of  the  other 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  could  answer  equally 
well  to  this  doscription.  imusmuch  as  they  are  merged 
inl-o  the  unifovin  F)!Lrrier  of  hills  round  the  lake ;  wliereas 
this  stands  separate — "  the  mountain,"'  which  alone  could 
'jiy  claim  to  a  distinct  name,  with  the  exception  oi'  the  one 
height  of  Tabor,  which  is  too  distant  to  answer  the  require- 
ments. 

■  The  Crusaders  gave  it  its  prosont  title — and  it  has  b.ui«  d 
another  fatal  af^sociation  with  their  history,  one  of  "*"*"■ 
the  few  vivid  recollections  which  rival  the  permanent  inter 
est  of  these  Galilean  localities.  On  that  long  dry  ridge, 
under  the  burning  midsummer  sun  of  Syiia.  on  the  5th  uf 
July,  1187,  was  encamped  the  Christian  host,  in  the  final 
crisis  of  the  Crusades — and  round  the  base  of  the  hiU  on 
—^  every  side  was  the  victorious  army  of  Sjiladiu  ready  for  the 
H  attack.  The  attack  was  made ;  and  under  circumstances 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  rout  on  Mount  Gilboa, 

•  the  Christian  entrenchments  on  the  hill  were  stormed,  and 
one  more  was  added  to  the  lon^  list  of  the  battles  of  tlie 
Plain  of  Esdraelon — the  last  struggle  of  the  Crusaders,  in 

•  which  all  was  staked  in  the  presence  of  the  holiest  sceuea 
of  Christianity,  and  all  miserably  lost.* 

2.  From  the  plain  and  from  the  inoiintain,  thus     vuw    «« 
doubly  celebrated,  the  tnivellcr  descends  to  the  Sea  "'•"^ 

B  of  Galilee.  The  first  glimpse  of  its  waters  he  will  have  bad 
from  the  top  of  Tabor ;  they  also  lie  opened  out  wide  befoi-e 
him  from  the  top  of  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes.     But  the 

H  first  full  view,  as  it  is  approached  by  the  regular  road,  is 
on  the  descent  through  the  hills  whose  summits  form  the 
boundary  of  the  plain  of  Xlattiu.  and  which  on  the 
other  side  slope  abruptly  down  to  the  lake  itself,  as  it  Ilea 
a  thousand  feet  below  the  level  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
moment,  if  any,  when  recollections  of  the  past  disarm  any 
attempts  to  criticise  tlie  details  of  the  actual  sc^iie.     Yet, 

H   whether  it  be  tame  and  poor,  as  some  travellers  say,  or 

'  T\itt  umoT  ttw  n&me  word  (rd  ujv>|)  *  The  batUe   is  Kufficiend/  deHrribod 

in  Uatt  XV.  39,  (browB  ■ome  doobt  oa      Ui  Robiuou  (voi  ui.  fp.  HI — ti&i. 
this  Inflmoa^ 
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eminently  beautiful,  as  others,  there  m  no  doubt  that  it  has  i 
character  of  its  owu  which  shall  here  be,  if  possible, 
described.  It  is  about  thirteen  miles  long,  and  in  its 
broadest  parts  six  mites  wide,  that  is,  about  the  name 
len<z;th  as  our  own  Winandermere,  but  of  a  considerably 
greater  breadth.  In  the  dearness  of  the  eiistern  atmos- 
phere, it  looks  much  smaller  than  it  is.  From  no  poitt 
on  the  western  side  can  it  be  seen  completely  from  end  to 
end ;  the  promontory  under  which  Tiberias  stands  cuttii^g 
off  the  southern,  as  the  promontory  over  the  plain  of  Geu- 
ncsareth,  the  northern  extremity;  so  tliat  the  form  whi^b 
it  presents  is  generally  that  of  an  oval.  But  what  makes 
it  unlike  any  of  our  Kngli??h  lakes  is  the  deep  depressioL, 
which  gives  it  something  of  the  strange,  unnatural  char- 
acter that  belongs  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  in  some  de^ee  to  all  lakes  of  volcanic'  origin, 
Buch  as  those  of  iVlba,  Nenu,  and  Avernus.  The  hills  on 
the  eastern  side  partake  of  the  horizontal  outline  which 
belonf^ij;  to  the  wliole  ea.«tern  barrier  of  the  Jordan-vaUey. 
But  the  western  niount^iiiis,  especially  those  al  the  north- 
ern end,  are  varied  in  form,  and  this  variety  is  increased 
when  they  are  seen  mingled  witii  the  long  arch  of  Tabor, 
with  tlie  horned  platform  of  llatrin,  and  with  the  jagged 
summit  of  Safed,  sbmding  out  from  the  offshoots  of 
Lebanon.  Their  appeai-ance,  even  in  the  view  from  the 
west,  where  alone  they  are  usujilly  seen,  jjresents  a 
complication  of  .striking  features,  such  as  is  hardly  else- 
where visible  in  Pulestino  ;  and  this  must  be  still  more  the 
cjLse,  in  the  aspect'  which  they  present  to  a  spectator  on  the 
opposite  eastern  shore,  now  for  the  most  part  entirely  un- 
frequented. 

As  we  descend  through  the  rocky  walls  which  encompasa 

it,  its  pe^miiar  situation  makes  itself  more  strongly  felt. 

Another  climate  begins.      In  the  summer  or  late  spring, 

•dl  travellers  speak  of  the  oppressive  heat,  as  they  sink 

»low  the  bracing  atmosphere  of  the  hilU  of  Gralilee  into 

fl  deep  basin  of  the  Jordan  lake.     In  the  early  spring" 

is  not  so :  but  oven  then  the  natural  features  at  once 


8w>  Rtlter ;  JurJoo,  vol  L  396. 
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mdicate  that  wc  are  approaching  the  temperature  of 
Jericho  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  *'  Nahk."  or  thorn-tree, 
never  seen  in  the  higher  plaint!,  here  breaks  out  along  th« 
hills-sides  in  thick  jungles ;  and  down  on  the  beach  the 
first  object  that  catches  the  eye  ia  Tiberias  with  its  line  of 
palms.  Beyond  rises  the  wide  dome  that  '^o-'era  the  warm 
feprings,  which  send  out  their  steaming  waters  over  the 
beiich  into  the  kke, — an  indication  of  that  volcanic  agency 
that  has  from  time  to  time  overthrown  the  cities  in  thiti 
neighbourhood,  Tiberias  and  Safed,  with  a  destruction  for 
the  time  almost  as  terrible,  thoxigh  not  as  complete,  as 
that  which  visited  the  older  cities  of  the  south.  Along  the 
edge  of  this  secluded  basin,  runs  the  whole  way  round 
from  north  to  south  a  level  b*?Hch ;  at  the  southern  end 
roughly  strewn  with  the  black  and  white  stcnes  peculiar 
to  tliis  district,'  and  also  connected  with  its  volcanie 
structure  ;  but  the  central  or  northern  part,  formed  of 
smooth  sand,  or  of  a  texture  of  shells  and  pebbles  sv 
minute  as  to  resemble  sand,  like  the  substance  of  the 
beach  on  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah.  Shrubs,  too,  of  the 
tropical  thorn,  fringe  the  greater  part  of  the  line  of  short, 
mingled  here  and  there  with  the  bright  pink  colours  of  the' 
oleander, 

•'  AC  thro'  the  Bummer  night, 
Tbcwe  bloooonw  nd  and  bright, 
Bpnad  their  soft  breuo— "* 

long  before  they  are  in  flower  in  the  valleys  of  the  higher 
country.  On  this  beach,  which  can  be  discerned  running 
like  a  white  line  all  round  tho  lake,  the  hills  plant  their 
dark  base,  descending  nowhere  precipitously,  but  almost 
everywhere  presenting  an  alternation  of  soft  grassy  slopes 
and  rocky  cliffs,  occasionally  broken  away  so  as  to  exhibit 
the  red  and  gray  colours  so  familiar  in  the  limestone  of 
Greece. 

It  is  only,  as  its  two  extremities  are  approached,  that 
the  parent  river,  and  its  connection  with  the  lake,  can  be 
clearly  discerned.     At  each   end.  the  western  lulls   I'all 


*  Sm  Chapter  If. 
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away  in  height,  and  recede  from  the  shore.  From  thesft 
hills,  on  the  south,  the  green  line  of  vegetation  appears 
distinctly,  through  which  the  Jordan  isauea  from  the  lake 
tlirough  iUs  wide  open  valley,  descending  towards  the  Dead 
Sea.  In  like  manner,  from  the  hcighU  at  the  head  of 
the  lake,  the  entrance  of  the  river  is  marked  by  the  rich 
grcon  plain  of  Batihah,  stretching  close  up  to  the  high 
wall  of  the  ea.stem  range.'  Two  isolated  pahns  tit&nd 
on  the  brink  of  the  shore,  as  if  to  welcome  its  rushing 
waters.* 

j^  3.  These  are  tlie  general  features  of  the  most 
BUMonr  of  sacred  sheet  of  water  that  tiiis  earth  contains.  Be* 
fore  we  descend  to  its  more  special  localities,  we  must 
torn  to  itii  general  history.  Like  Olivet  at  Jerusalem,  Uke 
Nazareth,  lUce  tialilee  generally,  it  is  connected  ^vith  no  cycle 
of  sacred  associations  but  one,  and  that  the  holiest  of  all.  In 
the  generation  indeed  immediately  succeeding  the  Christian 
era,  a  few  incidents  froai  the  war  of  Vespasian  are  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  lake  ;  and  in  the  next  generation  yet 
again  there  was  established  on  its  shores  the  great  Jewish 
university  which  rendered  Tiberias  for  throe  centuries  the 
metropolis  of  the  race.*  Tiberias  became  the  seat  of  the  Patri- 
arch, who  exercised  an  almost  Papal  sway  over  the  wide  ex- 
tent to  which  his  exiled  countrymen  had  been  scattered.  The 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  the  numerous  tombs  in  the  vicinity^ 
one  of  which  contains  the  remains  of  the  great  Maimonidee, 
and  the  Jewish  population,  whose  peculiar  manners  and 
features  at  once  arrest  the  traveller's  attention  as  he  passes 
through  the  streets  of  the  modern  town, — attest  the  rever- 
ence in  whicti  it  has  been  held  by  the  distjint  settlements, 
whence  Jews  have  for  centuries  come  to  lay  their  bones 


'  Fococke  is  the  ool/  traveller  who 
ItM  pilbliitiod  auy  aououul  of  tu6  Jonlaa 
betwoon  ths  Likv»  of  Murom  luid 
OeoDMHoU).  But  Ur.  WUlunia  hu 
uoeodod  U)  mad  liia  ncoounl  agre«s  wiUi 
Ptwoeke'i  In  reprenDtiog  the  gr«at  fall 
u  cotiimeiioinK  bekiw  .TNOob'ii  Ilridxa, 
■Aer  wliiiUi  it  u  a  per^tuel  cwcskdo, 
till  iriltiia  Ibreo  niiW  of  its  aotnao* 
tsto  Uiu  Sw  or  Guliloa  The  iibUo  of 
fiatlUah  b  dtaaribed  bjr  UoUuoci, 
a  B.  UL  803. 
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the  neighbourhood.  Tiberias,  and  Sa^ed, — '^hich  over- 
ks  the  lake  from  iU  neighbouring  heights. — arc  the  two 
oiy  Cities  of  the  north,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  modern 
Judaism,  almost  rival  the  two  Holy  Cities  of  the  south, 
Jerusalem  and  Hebron.  Yet  even  this  sanctity,  by  a 
etrango  coincidence  or  perversion  of  facts,  has  p-own  out 
of  the  series  of  events  which  alone  give  the  lake  its  ren'. 
fame.  As  at  Jerusalem,  the  Rabbinical  belief  associated 
the  Shechinah  with  Olivet  so  here  the  selection  of  Safed 
and  Tiberias  as  tho  "Holy  Places"  of  the  last  eiVorts 
of  Judaism,  was  dictated  by  the  thought  that  they  were 
both  wittiin  sight  of  the  lake  from  whose  waters  the 
Messiah  would  rise ;  that  at  Tiberias  he  would  hind,  and 
at  Safcd  establish  his  throne.  ''  I  have  created  seven  seas, 
fiaith  the  Lord"  (such  was  the  Rabbinical  belief),  '^  but 
out  of  them  all  I  have  chosen  none  but  the  Sea  of 
tienneaareth."' 

4.  In  the  Old  Testament  only  its  name  occurs  as  "ChiL- 
nercth,"^  or  "the  sea  of  Chinnereth,""  either  from  a  town* 
on  its  banks,  or,  more  probably,  from  its  oval  shape,  the 
«  Lake  of  the  Harp,"  or  tho  "  Lake  of  the  Falls,"  from  tho 
cascades  in  which  the  Jordan  enters  and  leaves  it.  Ite 
'*  warm  springs,"  too,  were  already  specified  under  the 
name  of  "Hammatli.""  J?ut  it  was  not  altogether  unknown 
for  the  purposes  of  traflSc.  Situated  in  tho  midst  twhic  n 
of  the  Jordan-valley,  on  the  great  thoroughfare  "■"  ^'^ 
from  Babylon  and  Damascus  into  Palestine,  its  watere  seem 
to  have  answered  a  pnriiose  like  that  served  by  the  Lake 
cf  Lucerne  between  Italy  and  Germany.  Hence  the  value 
to  Naphthali  of  *  the  sea  of  the  south/'  to  con)pensate  for 
« the  sea  of  the  west "  enjoyed  by  the  kindred  tribes  of 
Asher,  Issachar,  and  Zebiihin  ;  hence  ''the  way  of  the 
aea"  "beyond  Jordan"  of  " Zebulun  and  Naphthali."' 
Along  its  banks,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  depth  of  its 
situation  produced  a  tropical  vegetation  unknown  in  tho 


■  Uf^tfiMt.  li.  6.  Sm  A  tlriktBg 
daaeribed  la  CapUiD  AUenli 
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•^      rmaii./  ^lills  above;  and  this  vegetation  was  increased  by 
yttt-twr*..  (iij.  ij^ji^ytif.ii  gprings,  which,  characteristic  of  the 

whole  Vtilley  of  the  Jordan,  ore  unusually  numerous  and 
copious  along  tlie  wcfiteni  shore  of  this  hike,  scjitterin^  ver- 
dure anil  fttftilily  along  tlieir  short  course.  Tliis  fertility, 
everywhere  apparent  more  or  less  in  the  thin  strip  of  land 
(vhich  intervenes  betweeu  the  mountains  and  the  lake, 
reaches  tin  biglteirit  piioli  iu  the  one  spot  on  the  shore,  where 
the  mountains,  suddenly  receding  inland,  leave  an  open  and 
level  plain  of  five  uiiles  wide,  and  six  or  seven  miles  long. 
This  pliiin  is  "  the  luiid  of  Gennesareth,"  identified  by  ite 
remarkable  agreement  with  the  graphic  though  somewhat 
exaggerated  description  of  Joscphus  of  "  the  country  of 
GeniK'wir."  No  letfs  than  four  8priiigi<  pour  forth  their 
almost  full-grown  rivers  through  the  plain;  the  richness 
of  the  soli  displays  itself  in  magmficent  cornfields ;  whilst 
along  the  shore  rises  a  thick  jungle  of  thorn  and  oleander, 
abounding  in  birds  of  brillbuit  colourH  and  various  forms; 
tlie  whole  jiroducing  an  impression  such  as  to  the  traveller 
of  modern  days  recalls  instantly  the  Valley  of  the  j\ile, — 
such  OS  not  unnaturally  suggested  the  same  notion  to  the 
Jews  of  oUI,  wiio  looked  on  one  of  tliose  fertilising  streams 
as  a  vein  of  the  Nile,  abounding  even  in  the  same  fish,  and 
producing  the  same  effects  on  its  banks.'  This  "  Paradise" 
or  "garden"  of  Northern  Palestine  (so  we  may  best  iuter^ 
pret  the  meaning  of  its  name*)  is  doubtless  the  exact 
likeness  of  what  the  "Vale  of  .Siddim''  was,  where  stood 
the  five  cities  when  Lot  saw  that  it  was  ""  well  watered 
everywhere  before  tlie  Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of 
Effffpf" 

Thia  contrast  with  the  present  aspect  of  its  sister  lake 
on  ilie  south  gives  to  the  natnral  features  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  a  peculiar  interest.  If  the  southern  lake  is  the 
Sea  of  DeJith,  the  northern  is  emphatically  the  Sea  of  Life.* 
And  it  is  still  by  nature,  what  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 


'  JtW^boB,  BeU.  Jud.  m.  X.  8. 
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Christian  era  by  art  also.  With  that  u»m  for  ma^-  vau*  of 
oificen:  buildings  which  so  distinguished  his  family,  '^  ""°^'' 
and  which  perhaps  had  been  encouraged  in  himself  by  the 
pight  of  the  8])lendid  Roman  vilKs  along  the  shores  of  the 
liucriiie  lake,  where  most  of  liis  own  early  life  had  been 
apent,  the  yoimger  ll'.rod  a.i^  his  brother  Philip  built  two 
slntely  cities,  called  after  the  names  of  the  Kmperor 
Tiberius  and  the  P.incess  Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus. 
The  first  was  near  tUi  warm  springs  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity, and  the  other  by  the  cnlranee  of  the  Jordan  at 
the  northern  extremity.  But  these,  though  probably  the 
most  conspicuous,  and  giving  to  the  lake  the  beauty  which 
the  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  peculiar  to  the  shores  of 
Como  and  Lugano,  where  not  the  chief  centre  of  activity. 
This,  doubtless,  was  to  be  found  in  the  little  phtin,  just 
described,  crowded  witli  towns  and  \Tllages.  Nor  was 
the  life  confined  to  the  land.  The  lake,  proljably  from 
the  numerous  streams,  inclnding  the  Jordan  itself,  which 
discharge  their  produce  into  its  waters,  abounds  in  fish  of 
all  kinds,  which  there  increase  and  multiply,  as  certain- 
ly as  in  the  Salt  Sea  they  are  cast  up  dead  upon  the 
shore.  From  the  earliest'  times — ao  said  the  Rabbinical 
legends — the  lake  had  been  so  renowned  in  this  respect, 
that  one  of  the  ten  fundamental  laws  laid  down  by  _,^.  ^ 
Joshua  ou  the  division  of  the  country  was.  that 
any  one  might  fish  with  a  hook  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  so  that 
they  did  not  interfere  with  the  free  passage  of  boats.  Two 
of  the  villages  on  tho  banks  derived  tlicir  name  from  their 
fisheries;'  and  all  of  Ihem  sent  forth  their  fishermen  by 
hundreds  over  the  lake  ;  and  when  we  add  the  crowd  of 
ship-builders,  the  many  boats  of  traffic,  pleasure,  and 
passage,  wo  ace  that  the  whole  basin  must  have  been  a 
f  »cus  of  life  and  energy :  the  surface  of  the  lake  constjintly 
djtted  with  the  white  sails  of  vessels,  flying  before  the 
mountain  gusts,  &»  the  beach  sparkled  with  the  houses  and 
palaces,  the  synagogues  and  the  temples  of  the  Jewish  or 
Roman  inhabitants. 

5.  It  was  to  these  scenes  that  He,  whom   His  fellow- 

*  Bee  Bavn  Canu,  it.  Uit  Babvlooioa  *  Tho  wi^fttcni  aod  cMvtani 
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townsmen  at  Nazareth  rejected,  came.  He  "caiLf 
lutiii^  down"'  from  the  high  country  of  Galilee,  where  he 

had  hitherto  dwelt;  and  from  henceforth  made  his 
permanent  hom&  in  the  deep  retreat  of  the  8ea  of  Ohuilfed. 
What  has  been  already  .said  nt  once  giveh  the  reason.  It 
was  no  retired  mountain-kko  by  whose  shore  he  took  np  hi^ 
abode,  such  as  might  have  attracted  the  Eastern  sago  cr 
Western  hermit.     It  was  to  the  Roman  Palestine  almust 

what  the  nianufacturiMg  districts  are  to  Knj^land. 
iBrtnj;''"dSt  No  where,  except  in  the  capital  itself,  could  He 

have  found  such  a  sphere  for  His  works  and  words 
of  mercy ;  from  no  other  centre  could  "  Uis  fame"  have  so 
gone  throughout  all  Syria  ;^  no  where  else  could  he  have  so 
drawn  round  Him  the  vast  multitudes  who  hung  on  His  lipb 
**from  Galilee,  from  DeciipoUs,  from  Judaea,  and  from  be- 
yond Jordan,"'  and  ran  "  through  that  whole  region  round 
about,"  "  carrying  about  in  beds"  thi'ough  its  narrow  but 
crowded  plain  "  those  that  were  sick,  wherever  they  heard 
he  was  j"  and  '*  wlutliersoever  he  entered,"  into  any  of 
the  numerous  "  villages  or  cities,"  there  "  they  laid  the 
sick  in  the  market-places,"*.  ..."  many  coming  and 
going,  80  that  lie  had  not  time  so  much  as  to  cat."^ 

In  that  busy  stir  of  life*  were  the  natural  elements, 
out  of  which  His  future  disciples  were  to  be  formed, 
far  i*emoved  from  the  capital,  mingled,  as  wo  have 
seen,  with  the  Gentile  races  of  Lebanon  and  Arabia, — 
the  dwellers  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  were  free  from  must 
of  the  strong  prejudices  which  in  the  south  of  I'aleslire 
raised  a  bar  to  His  reception.  "  The  people  "^  in  "  the 
land  of  Zebuluu  and  Nepthalim,  by  the  way  of  the  sea 
beyond  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,"  had  '^sat  in 
darkness,"  but  from  that  very  cause  "they  saw"  more 
dearly  *'tho  gieat  light"  when  it  came:  *'to  them  which 
sat  iu  the  region  and  the  shadow  of  death,"  for  that  very 
reason  ''  hght  sprang  up  "  the  more  readily.  He  came  to 
"preach  the    Gospel   to  the   poor,"   to  '*the  weary  and 
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Tienvy  laden" — ia  "seek  and  to  save  that  which  wiia 
lost."  Where  could  he  find  work  bo  readily  as  in  the 
ceaseless  toil  and  turmoil  of  these  teeming  villages  and 
busy  waters  ?  The  heathen  or  half-heathen  "  publicans* 
or  Ux-giitherers  would  be  there,  sitting  by  the  lake  side 
"at  the  receipt  of  custom."  The  "women  who  were 
sinners'*  would  there  have  come,  either  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Gentile  cities,  or  corrupted  by  the  license  of 
Gentile  manners.  The  Roman  soldiers  would  there  be 
found  quartered  with  their  slaves/  to  be  near  the  palaces 
of  the  llorodian  princes,  or  to  repress  the  turbulence  of 
the  Galilean  peasantry.  And  the  hardy  boatmen,  Blled 
with  the  fixithful  and  grateful  spirit^  by  which  that  peasan- 
try was  always  distinguished,  would  supply  the  energy 
and  docility  which  He  needed  for  His  followers.  The 
copious  fisheries  of  the  lake  now  assumed  a  new  interest. 
The  two  boots  by  the  beach — Simon  and  Andrew  casting 
their  nets  into  the  water — James  and  John  on  the  shore 
washing  and  mending  their  nets — the  "toiling  all  the 
night  and  catciiing  nothing" — "the  great  multitude  of 
fishes  80  that  the  net  brake"' — Philip,  Andrew,  and 
Simon  from  "  Bethsaida"  the  "  House  of  Fisheries"* — 
the  "casting  a  liook  for  the  first  fish  that  comelh 
up" — the  "net  cast  into  the  sea,  and  gathering  of  every 
kind"* — all  these  are  images  which  could  occur  nowhei-o 
else  in  Pjilestine  but  on  this  one  spot,  and  which  from 
that  one  spot  have  now  passed  into  the  religious  language 
of  the  civilised  world,  and  in  their  remotest  applications, 
or  oven  misapphcationa,  have  converted  the  nations  and 
shaken  the  tlirones  of  Kurope. 

These,  doubtless,  furnish  the  main  reasons  why  the  sea 
of  Galilee  and  the  phiiu  of  Gennesareth  became  the  home 
of  Christ.  But  the  lesser  features  of  its  history  and  scenery 
agree  no  less  with  the  Gospel  narrative.  I  have  said  that, 
whilst  the  lake  is  almost  completely  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, those  mountains  never  come  down  into  the  water, 
but  always  have  a  beach  of  greater  or  less  extent  along 

»  Luke  vU.  1.  '  Joha  L  44. 
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Ill*  btMh  ^^6  water  edge.  It  is  on  this  smooth  mftrgtn, " 
•ritwukA  side  the  Inke  of  Gemiesareth,"  that  we  must  im- 
agine Jesns  "  standing"  looking  out  on  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  then  stepping  into  one  of  the  "two  "^boats'"  that 
**  stood"  on  its  gradual  slope,  and  bidding  Peter  launch  ou^^ 
''into  the  deep/'*  It  is  along  thin  same  level  shore  (pro||^| 
ably  that  of  tho  pbin  of  Oenncsareth), — which  then  pe^^ 
hups  was  less  encumbered  than  at  present  with  the  thick 
jungle  which  lines  its  whole  length — that  the  multitude 
gathered  "  by  the  sea*  on  the  land,"  whilst  Uo  was  stepping 
into  *'the  boat."*  From  the  boat  of  passage,  that  lay  close 
by  for  the  purpose,  He  addressed  to  them  His  teaching  in 
parables;  and  they  stood  "on  the  *  beach.'"*  On  the  same 
'beach,''  whether  of  tho  delicate  texture  of  sand  and 
shells  which  lines  tho  northern  shores,  or  the  rougher 
shingle  that  distinguishes  the  rest,  the  scene  took  place 
des<:ribed  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  St.  John.  There  was  the  little  crew  in  their  boat  on 
the  waters  of  the  lake.  The  early  dawn  had  broken,* 
reveiiling,  as  it  does,  every  cleft  and  broken  cliff  in  distinct 
proportions  all  down  the  rocky  sides  of  its  enclosing  hills. 
"On  the  beach"  stood  the  solitary  figure;  and  through 
the  stillness  of  the  morning  air,  not  yet  disturbed  by 
the  waking  hum  of  the  surrounding  vilkges,  came  the 
gentle  voice  calling,  after  the  manner  of  the  Kast,  "chil- 
dren," and  bidding  them  cast  their  wide  nets  into  the  lake 
once  more.  Then  came  tho  sudden  rush  of  fish  into  the 
net,  *'eo  Uiat  tliey  wore  not  able  to  draw  it,"'  and  the 
recognition  of  tho  Lord.  Peter,  resuming  the  dress  which, 
like  eastern  boatmen,  he  had  tlirown  off  whilst  struggling 
wilh  the  net,  leaped  into  the  htke,  and  dashed  through 
the  shallow  water  to  the  shore,  whilst  his  companions  ia 
the  lessor  boat,'  in  wliich  alone  they  could  approach  thf 
beach,  dragged   the  net,  and   Peter,  as  he  '^wont  up'* 


'  Luke  v.  I,  2.  4.        *  Uiirk  iv.  L 

•  Kir  f"  fr>a!ov.      Ifatt  xiB.  1. 

•  'Kiri  rAv  otynUv.     Ibid.  3. 

•  K/[  Tuv  aiyttt^i>i.     John  xxL  4. 
'  [\fiulat  ■yrviiufvv^.    Ibid. 

•  Jolia  rxt  6. 

•  John   xxi   8.     T^  ir^iaplyif  m   dlft- 
1i«giibbiMl  O^m  r4  ir^ai'     Yet  pvriupi 


thU  can  bBnUr  be  insisted  on.  Sm 
Johu  vi  23,  wiicro  tho  word  n-j.mofMov 
is  uodoubtiKlIy  opplU-d  to  th«  aamo 
TOWei  whidl,  Id  vt-nh-«  17,  19.  21,  » 
oaUed  frAoiuv.  It  i»  Uiu  UAidoDCj'  oC 
ffiodeni  Greek  to  lubslitutd  lb*  dimiBa 
tirea  orerywhefe, 
*  'Jivttin.    Jobn  xxi  IL 
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oat  of  t-Ke  water,  took  it  from  their  hands,  and  spread  it  on 
the  level  shore. 

Again,  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  lake  mu«t  always 
have  been  the  concentration  of  varied  life  and  activity 
in  a  basin  so  closely  surrounded  with  desert  solitudes. 
The  plain  of  Genucsareth.  enjoying  its  tropica]  climate, 
even  now  presenU  a  striking  contrast  to  the  bare 
hills  thinly  dotted  here  and  there  with  scanty  gra.ss, 
which  embrace  it.  In  ancient  times,  this  near  contrast  of 
Life  and  Death,  population  and  solitude,  must  have  beeo 
brought  to  its  highest  pitch.  It  was  those  "  desert  places," 
thus  close  at  hand,  on  the  table-lands,  or  in  the  ravinoa 
of  the  eastern  and  western  ranges  which  soem  to  bo  classed 
under  the  common  name  of  "  the  mountain,"  that  gave  the 
opportunities  of  retirement  for  rest  or  prayer.  "  Rising 
up  early  in  the  morning  while  it  was  yet  dark,"  or 
"passing  over  to  the  other  side  in  a  boat,"  He  sought 
those  solitudes,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  with  Ilia 
disciples.  The  lake  in  thi.s  double  aspect  i.s  thus  a  reflex 
of  that  union  of  energy  and  rest,  of  active  labour  and  of 
deep  devotion,  which  is  the  essence  of  Christianity,  tis  it 
was  of  the  life  of  llim  in  whom  that  union  was  first  tnught 
and  shown. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  more  particular 
scenes  of  which  traces  may  be  found.  To  the  southern 
extremity  tliere  is  no  record  that  our  Lord  ever  went.  Ti- 
berias, its  chief  city,  was  so  nearly  a  lloman  colony,  its 
site,  on  the  remains  of  an  ancient  burial-ground,  so  offensive 
to  Jewish  scruples,'  that  He  wlio  was  sent  to  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  House  of  Israel  would  probably  not  have  spent  His 
labour  in  iU  precincts. 

To  tlie  eastern  side,  however,  several  visits  are  described, 
two,  it  may  be  three,  of  such  importance  as  to  require 
flpecial  notice.  The  eastern  shores  of  this  lake  have  been 
^o  slightly  visited  and  dcscribcil,  tliat  any  comparison  of 
their  features  with  the  history  must  necessarily  be  pre- 
carious. Yet  one  general  characteristiu  of  that  shore,  as 
compared  with  the  western  side,  has  been  indicated,  whith 
was  probably  the  case  in  ancient  times,  though  in  a  less 

■  Jo*.  Aat  XVUL  H.  3. 
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degree  than  at;  present — luunely,  its  desert  duiiaetK, 
^^^^^  Partly  this  arises  from  its  nearer  oxpofiura  to  tlM 
Bedouin  tribes ;  partly  from  its  less  abundance  of 
springs  and  streams.  There  is  no  recess  in  the  eastoD 
bills ;  no  towns  along  its  banks  correspontliug  to  those  in 
tlie  Plain  of  Gennesareth.  Thus  this  wilder  region  became  & 
natural  refuge  from  the  active  life  of  the  western  sho 
It  was  '*  when  He  saw  great  multitudes  about  liim" 
**  He  gave  commandment  to  depart  unto  the  o/Aer  tide 
and  again  lie  said^  "  Come  ye  yourselves  apart  into  a  d 
place,  and  rest  awhile  ;  for  there  were  many  coming  and 
going,  and  they  had  no  leisure  bo  much  as  to  eat."*  The 
first  of  these  occasions  was  in  the  morning.  His  imme* 
diate  followers  sent  away  the  multitude,  and  took  him 
even  as  He  was  in  "  the  boat"^  A  crowd  of  lesser 
vessels  were  also  on  the  lake,  and  there  occurred  one  of 
those  incidents  to  which  every  monntain-lake  more  or  less, 
and  Uie  Sea  of  G<ililee  from  its  situation  especially, 
subject.  Through  one  of  the  deep  ravines,  which  ba 
been  described  as  breaking  through  the  hills  to  the  shore, 
there  ''  came  down  a  storm  of  wind"*  on  the 
In  a  moment  the  still  waters  were  roused  as  by  ' 
earthquake,'*  and  the  waves  fdled  the  boat ;  in  a  momeol 
when  "  He  rebuked  the  wind,"  *'  there  was  a  great  calm. 
Almost  eveiy  feature'  in  the  story  which  foUowa  can  be 
traced  to  the  locality.  The  demoniac  described  by  St  Mark 
and  St.  Luke  is  indeed  such  as  might  have  been  found  on 
either  side  of  ttie  lake.  He  is  the  exact  'counter^tart  of 
Th«  dc  the  wild  maniac  described  by  Epiphanius,  at  Tibe- 
Ko«die«.  rjjis^'  who,  like  the  Gadarene  demoniac,  refused  all 
clothing,  and  wandered  about  the  city.  But  the  particulars 
are  such  as  specially  suit  one  spot  only  on  the  eastern 
side,  the  central  ravine  of  the  W4dy  Feik  nearly  opposite 
Tiberius.  The  '*  tombs,"  from  which  the  demoniac  issued 
tlie  moment  that  he  saw  the  boat  touch  the  shore,  would 


Tl)*R«rm. 


*  UotL  TlU.  IB. 

*  llATk  Vl  St. 

*  Uartt  iv.  36. 

*  Kari^q  KaiWaii  uvi/tn.  ImVq  viii.  SS. 
*>  Zrm^.      iitU,  viil.21. 


*  Htn  I  foUov  Lord  liodaay's  ■uooonl 
impUcitljr.  He  b  Uio  ouly  lniv«tkr  wbo 
bu  caxMOy  deacrlbwl tie  eastern  flbona 

I  aav  thma  pUoat  odjt  with  dtttrit^ 
from  Ibe  weaL 
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be  those  hewn  m  the  rock  on  the  approach  to  the  ancient 
city,  whether  of  Gamala^  or  Hippos,  which  still  crowns  a 
height  at  the  top  of  the  ravine.  They  are  not  (as  ia 
the  case  with  the  t«mbs  of  Gndara  near  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  lake),  behind^  but  in  front,  of  the 
town,  on  the  side  of  the  "  road"  leading  up  to  it  through 
the  ravine  from  the  lake,  and  thus  in  conformity  with 
the  account  which  implies  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
only  leanied  what  had  happened  aft«r  all  wiis  over.  "  In 
the  tombs,"  "and  in  the  mountains,"  which  overhung  the 
lake,  the  demoniac  dwelt,  and  in  his  wilder  paroxysms 
was  driven  beyond  them  into  "  the  wilderness ;"  that  is, 
into  the  eni^U.'m  Desert  which  Huccceds  to  these  very  hills. 
Upon  the  lower  slopes^  of  the  hills,  on  those  grassy 
slopes  which  a  straining  eye  can  discern  even  fi-om  *tnicii<»  or 
ihe  western  side,  the  vast  herd  of  two  thousand 
swine  were  feeding, — a  feature  of  the  scene  which  could 
hardly  have  occiured  except  amongst  the  Gentile  settlers 
on  the  e;istern  shores  j  as  in  like  manner  tlie  Latin  name  of 
"  Legion,"  by  which  the  demoniac  called  himself,  is  the 
expression  of  a  foreign  image.  The  "  cliff"'  down  which 
the  frantic  herd  rushed  into  the  lake,  must  have  been,  as 
already  implied,  not  an  aljrupt  precipice,  but  one  of  tliose 
rocky  faces  into  which  the  slopes,  botli  of  the  east^irn  and 
western  hills,  break  away,  and  such  as  are  found  in  tliis 
instance  close  to  the  lako^  though  not  descending  sheer  into 
the  luke  itself. 


'  Origttn  iftjii  thai  mo«  of  fho  MS3. 
of  MaU-  viti.  its.  iti  his  limo  hud  Uadarn 
or  Grrma;  nt-ititcr  of  wlikli  xfKiii  a^^rvcil 
willi  the  seem';  bat  that  ch<rre  wah  m, 
pl«o.',  G<jye*ii..  near  winch  a  nxk  wiu 
flctitnlly  [Hiintcd  out  ui  the  iccnc  vf  tliti 
event  u  11  a  CRM  lUMirli-  nttaloj^tis  to 
tht  choice  between  the  T%H(liii;i>  ul  Bttha.' 
hara  anil  B^lhtutf/,  in  John  i.  SS,  fur  the 
mkc  of  which  Ori;;on  nddwMS  it.  (Sec 
Chjiptcr  VII.)  At  ibu  mnw  limc-  ^ upa 
T(Sy  raSaatirtor  or  Fintidf/yajy. 
tat;  BMmn  onl)-  "  the  diMrici  of  which 
Qaidara  ^or  Gvmsn)  is  the  cnintnl. 

'  I7ti-t6  r<i  uurf,  "nigh — 'at' — the 
nQuntains."    Hark  r.  11. 

•  Kara  rov  yt/itfuyuv.  Uackv.  13. 
Luko  viii.  3S.  Klliutt  (TravcU.  ii.  3JB) 
dcKribet   the  hkIu  ben:  tui  precipices. 


Bnt  tWc  Is  no  such  cxprKsion  in  tfa« 
moru  trujtlwonhy  accouoE  uf  Luni  Lind- 
fiuv.  Thcv  aj;reoitt  ilciiyin;;  (lierxijiicnce 
tft  preriptcoa,  and  in  describing  a  euii- 
iiderable  diaunctt  between  tlic  hilU  and 
tho  lalco,  whiel),  if  this  be  tliv  locality, 
can  unly  be  explained  cither  by  the  re- 
drenient  of  the  wnti-rd  since  the  eveat 
occurred,  or  by  an  inaecuracy  of  i-xprea- 
•ion  in  the  KvAiij:>elicjiI  naTraiire.  Dr. 
ThomMin  {Land  und  Bixjk,  376)  ptneei 
(he  event  at  th«  Witdy  Bcmalc,  n  little 
funher  north,  whei'e  the  plain  in  nar- 
rovrcr,  and  where  ihcrre  am  tombs  visible 
in  ihv  face  of  tlio  mooninin,  to  which  be 
stai-'B  that  the  name  Gena  is  kttll  at> 
laehcd.  In  other  respecis,  Itowever,  I 
atn  lold  thnl  the  Wudy  Feik  U  morcauiv 
■bio. 
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The  other  pjrcat  occn.sion  of  a  visit  to  the  eastern  shore, 
The^^ie.^.  WHS  tliatouwhicliUhemiittiludpswerefed.  Everr- 
■mtmnAr."  thjiig  points  to  tlic norlh-eastcm  estromityof  the 
lake.  There,  whilst  Jesus  went  in  :i  boat  straight  across 
"  to  the  other  side/'  the  multitudes  would  be  able  to  go  on 
foot  from  the  villages  of  the  Plain  of  Gennesareth,  along 
the  shore  round  the  heud  of  the  lake.  "  Bcthsaida'**  is  the 
eastern  city  of  that  name,  which,  from  the  importance  of 
the  new  city,  Julias,  built  there  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch, 
would  pve  its  name  to  the  surroundinj];  Desert  tract;  its 
old  appellation  lingering  in  the  mouths  of  tlie  Galilean 
peasants,  just  as  **  Acco"  and  "  Bcth-gebra'*  have  to  this 
day  persisted  in  sjtite  of  "  Ptolemais*'  and  "  Eleutheropolis." 
The  "  desert  place"  was  cither  one  of  the  green  table- 
lands, visible  from  the  hills  on  the  western  side ;  or  more 
probably,  part  of  the  rich  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Jordan.  In  the  parts  of  this  plain  not  cultivated  by  the 
hand  of  man,  would  be  found  the  "  much*  green  grass" 
still  fresh  in  the  spring*  of  the  year,  when  this  event 
occurred,  before  it  had  faded  away  in  the  summer  sun — 
the  tall  grass  which,  broken  down  by  the  feet  of  the 
thousands  there  gathered  together,  would  make  as  it  were 
"  couches'"  for  thera  to  recline  upon.  Overhanging  the 
plain  was  "  the  mountain*'*  range  of  Golan,  on  whose 
heights  "  Jesus  sat  with  his  disciples,"  and  saw  the  multi- 
tude coming  to  them ;  and  to  which,  when  the  feast  wns 
over,  "He  again  retired."  The  contrary  wind,  which, 
blo^ving  up  the  lake  from  the  south-west,  would  prevent 
the  Iwat  from  returning  to  Capernaum,  would  also  biing 
"  other  boats"  from  Tiberias,  the  chief  city  on  the  south, 
to  Julias,  the  chief  city  on  the  north,  and  so  enable  the 
multitudes,  when  the  stonn  had  subsided,'  to  cross  at  once, 
without  the  long  journey  on  foot  which  they  had  made  the 
day  before. 

But  the  most  sacred  region  of  the  lake — shall 
we  not  say  of  the  world? — is  the  little  Plain  of 


Tha  plain 
nife. 


'  Sec  n  (^ood  uriicio  in  ilic  Joonuil  of 
Bicred  LitLTniurv,  viii.  |i.  354. 

'  Fyr  tltc  di^tinciion  of  ihe  eulem 
Rttd  weitem  BetliAAida,  tc«  Kcland, 
6«4. 

*  Marii  Ti.  39 ;  and  John  t1.  10. 


•  Jolin  vl  4.    -  The  pM»over  . . .  v»f. 
nijgh." 

*  KXttSiai.    Lukelx.  14. 

•  .lolin  VL  3— IS 

*  John  vl.  16 — 24.     Cotnpara  Blunt'i 
Vendtjr  of  th«  GotpeU,  p.  68. 


Fennesarcth,  which  has  been  alreafly  mentioned,  on  (he 
western  shore.  Few  scenes  have  undergone  u  prreater 
change.  Of  all  Ihe  numerous  towns  and  viUajjes  in  what 
must  have  been  the  most  thickly-peopled  districtof  Pales- 
tine, one  only  remains.  A  collection  of  a  few  hovels  stands 
atUio  south-eastern  corner  of  the  plain, — its  name  hardly 
jiUered  from  the  ancient  Magdahi  or  Migdol' — so  called, 
probably,  from  a  watch-tower,  of  which  ruins  appear  to  re- 
m:uii,  that  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  plain  ;  deriving  its 
wiiolo  celebrity  from  its  being  the  birthplace  of  her,  through 
>vhom  the  name  of  "  Magdalen"  h:vs  been  incorporated 
into  tho  languages  of  the  world.  A  large  solitary  thorn- 
tree  stfl-nds  beside  it.  Us  situation,  otherwise  unmarked, 
_  is  dignified  by  the  high  limestone  rock  which  overhangs  it 
P  on  the  south-west,  perforated  with  cares,  recalling,  by  a 
curious,  ttiough  douhtle.'^s  unintentional  coincidence,  the 
scene  of  Correggio's  celebrated  picture.*  A  clear  stream 
rushes  pjist  it  into  the  sea,  issuing  in  a  tangled  thicket  of 
thorn  and  willow  from  a  deep  ravine  at  the  back  of  the 

•  plain, — the  Wiuly  Ilymam,  the  "Valley  of  Doves,"  so  called, 
perhaps,  from  the  perforations  which  still  continue  in  the 
rocks,  in  Josephus's  time  the  stronghold  of  robbers,  now 
probably  of  wild  pigeons.  At  tho  head  of  this  ravine,  is 
visible  from  most  points  of  view  in  the  plain,  ihe  honied 
platform  of  the  \fonnt  of  tho  Beatitudes.  Two  otlier 
ravines  open  ou  the  plain  'through  its  western  barrier, 
■which  is  formed  of  green  swelling  hills,  slightly  broken  by 
rocky  crests.  Tho  plain  itself  is  level,  and  everywhere 
cultivated.  Another  stream  (lows  thro«g}i  it  from  the 
north-western,  as  that  of  Magdala  from  its  sou t)i-wes tern, 
ravine ;  joined  at  its  entrance  into  the  plain  by  a  third, 
from  the  most  copious  spring  of  the  wliolc  region,  now, 
from  its  large  circular  basin,'  called  the  "Round  Fountain." 


■  Li^Ubot  (a.  306)  plaoo)  Ua$r<iila 
M  the  oastera  side  Bat  "  UogilAli" 
laiiM  probabtjr  be  the  nine  as  ''Mi;^- 
dU>ol"  in  Jo^iu  xix-  38,  vKi  if  bo,  in 
the  territoty  of  KftpbthiU,  that  H  o° 
the  wostorn  nde.  TtiH  too,  i«  the 
Datural  cxiocImkKi  from  Klntt  xr.  99, 
bnil  tliu  distance  ttom  TibenM  agroM 
with  that  pTcn  in  the  Uiabna.  (See 
Bohwanes  P^  ^^d)    1'  b^  be  oteBrred 


that  as  HfTodfltiH  (iL  139)  tumn  Uegiddo 
into  Ua^nlunj,  en  some  MSS.,  iii  Matt. 
XT.  ^%  tura  Maj^dAla  iota  Magodon.  (See 
Riilaaii,  Pal.,  [x  HS:} ;  Von  KAumer,  Pal- 
BBtina,  [)  113.) 

*  Probably  the  oave  of  TiUman  or  7b^ 
mmmAa,    (Schwarao,  p.  139.) 

'  This  I  did  not  sec.  It  ia  deecribtti 
ooly  br  Poooeke  (il  71)  and  Botabuoi* 
{iiL3»3}. 
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rThere  is  ret  a  fourth,  of  equal  breadth,  but  of  shorter 
course,  which,  rising  under  a  gigantic  figtroe,  from  which 
it  derives  its  name,  "the  Springof  the  Fig-tree,**  falls  into 
the  lake  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  plain,  close 
by  a  high-projecting  rock,  which  overhangs  a  solitary  klian 
(Khan  Minyeh).  Beyond  this  point  northward,  the  hill*, 
though  always  leaving  a  beach,  again  advance  close  to  the 
lake.  This  is  the  northern  boundary  of  the  plain.  Jnst 
9yond  it  is  another  spring,  with  a  ruined  mill  (Tabigah), 
to  which  the  cattle  from  the  neighbouring  hills  dp.scend  to 
drink;  and  further  on,  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  tho  frag- 
ments of  some  large  edifice  amongst  the  jungle,  known  by 
the  name  of  Tell  Hum,  complete  the  signs  of  human  habi- 
tation on  tho  western  shores. 

In  some  part  of  this  region  the  home  of  Christ  was 
Evituated.  The  illustmtions  which  it  furnishes  to  His 
'parables  and  teaching,  are  numerous  and  decisive,  and 
flbaU  be  mentioned  in  speaking  of  that  subject  as  a  whole.' 
But  there  is  nothing  which  enables  us  to  fix  with  certainty 
the  precise  spots  of  the  hi-story  of  His  residence.  It 
would  almost  .seem  as  if  the  woe  pronounced  against 
-^^  Capernaum  had  been  literally  fulfilled,  as  if  tho 
doom  of  the  cities  of  the  southern  sea  had  been 
visited  upon  those  of  the  north;  as  if  it  had  been  more  tol- 
erable for  '■  tlio  land  of  Sodom"  in  the  day  of  its  earthly 
judgment  than  for  Capernaum.  It  has  been  indeed  more 
tolerable  in  one  sense ;  for  the  name,  and  perhaps  even  the 
remains,  of  Sodom  are  still  to  be  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bead  Sea,  whilst  that  of  Capeniaum*  has,  on  the  Lake 
of  Gennesareth,  been  utterly  lost.  And  in  pronouncing 
that  woo,  it  is   possible   that   the  comparison  may  have 


*  SeeChAp  XIIL 

*  Oiipenuium  hu  «t  different    tbnM 
to  flxud— 1,  at  Mc4jel  (K^cmout);  2,  at 

10    Minvch  (Qtunwituus  and    Ilobin- 
[■OO);    3   lit    '.he    Uound  FDUotain    (D9 
Joy,  iL  401);  4,  m.  Toll  Uom  ffiiMniK 
47,    Willuuni,  io  Or.    SmitVs  Gooff. 
t.)      If  Ibere  woro  any  ruins,  aa  na 
■appoms,  &t  tb)  Itounil  Fouutaiu, 
[ihia  ifl  ilio  moo*.  Ukoly  hypothttsts;  (I,)  as 
'  _  M  Uie  pUb)  at  GvDtMearath ;  (2.) 
'■Bd~yet  not  accooUy  on  the  MMbon 


(Bpiph.  Hnr.,  il  p.  438) ;  tnil  (3.)  bdatE 

dow  to  Uia  Hprinfr.  which,  mora  Uiaii  aay 
other,  cxirrcnponcU  to  tlio  i:i>riDg  of  L'ii|iluif 
Nahom  is  Joseplius.  la  bvour  ot  Tell 
Hum,  we :  1,  tlie  duda  ;  2,  tbo  nitiu ;  3, 
Ibe  AuA,  Uiot  iu  «ituiitkin  bent  np^w 
with  the  recop4k>ti  oT  Jc<9opliits  at  Cuph< 
anioms  aA«r  bis  ancii]eiit  in  tlie  manli 
at  tbo  bead  of  Um  Liku.  (Vtta.  S7.) 
Agaitut  it  la  (I)  tbo  (Hct  Hint  then  h 
no  Bpring,  (3)  nor  b  it  in  tbc  plain  of  Qim- 
OMHraih. 


I 


been  suggested  by  the  Ukeness,  which  I  have  noticed, 
between  what  must  then  have  been  the  appearance  of 
the  cities  of  the  Plain  of  Genuesareth — (as  is  still,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  appearance  of  its  ontward  features) — 
and  what  must  have  been  in  early  ages  the  aspect  of  the 
Vale  of  Siddira.     Slill,  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral spirit  of  prophecy,  whether  in  the  Old  or  New 
Testament,  to  press  this  argument  too  for.*     The  woe, 
here  as  elsewhere,  was  doubtless  spoken,  not  against  the 
vralls  and  houses  of  these  villages,  bnt  against  those  who 
dwelt  within  them  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  w^onld 
appear  thai  they  did  survive  the  terrible  curse  for  many 
generations.     There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  site 
at  least  of  Capemanm  was  pointed   out  in   Ihe  fourth 
century,  when  a  church  was   built   tliere   by  Joseph, 
Count  of  Tiberias.*    It  has  since  perished,  with  all  the 
other  sites  of  (hose  Galilean   towns,  in  the  desolation 
_  which  Arab  hordes  have  brought  on  this  once  flonrish- 
I  iDg  district.     Yet,  although  its  disappearance  cannot,  in 
view  of  these  facts,  be  safely  ascribed  to  a  direct  judg- 
ment, there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  worthy 
of  notice.     To  any  thoughtful  student  of  the  Gospel 
History  it  would  have  seemed  that,  of  all  places  there 
recorded,  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  permanent  residence, 
of  His  home  for  the  three  most  important  years  of  His 
life,  would  have  been  regarded  as  far  more  worthy  of 
preservation  than  any  other  spot  connected  with  His 
earthl}'  course.     None  other  could  have  witnessed  so 
many  of  His  works  and  words.     To  no  other  could  His 
H^iseiples  have   returned  with   such  fond    and   familiar 
Hjrecollectioiis,  as  that  where  they  Grst  became  acquainted 
twith  Him,  and  wliich  had  witnessed  the  greater  part  of 
"their  intercourse  with  Him.     Yet  it  is  this  which  has 
passed  away,  without  even  a  memorial  or  tradition  (o 
mark  its  place.     The  Sea  of  Galilee,  with   its  towns, 
became,  as  we  have  seen,   sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Jewish  nation  of  a  later  time  j  and  to  their  zeal  we  owe 

Sm  Cb>pt«r  VX  *  Epiph.  Adr.  Hw.  L  II. 
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the  retention  of  the  names,  and  to  some  extent,  the 
buildings,  of  Tiberias  and  of  Magdala,  and  the  two  strtio- 
tures — -probably  syuugogues — which  are  slill  visible  at 
Tell  Hum.  But  the  Christian  Church  seems  hardlv  to 
have  made  an  effort  to  seek  or  to  recover  what  ought 
to  have  been  its  historical  sanctuaries  on  these  wonder- 
ful shores.*  This  neglect  may  iu  part  have  arisen  from 
the  difficulty  of  securing  a  hold  ou  regions  so  firmly 
occupied  by  a  hostile  race,  and  so  constantly  exposed 
to  Arab  depredations.  But  in  part  it  must  have  been 
caused  by  the  attention  which  iu  the  earlier  and  the 
middle  ages  of  the  Church  was  fixed  on  questions  con- 
nected rather  with  the  Nativity  and  Death,  than  with 
the  Life  and  Works  of  Christ  Compared  with  Bethle- 
hem, Nazareth,  and  Jerusalem,  it  may  be  almost  said 
that,  not  merely  iu  sacred  geography,  but  in  the  language 
and  thoughLg  of  Christendom,  Capernaum  is  an  unknown 
name.  It  is  gone,  and,  in  its  very  destruction,  remains  a 
warning  that  for  the  pi'eservation  even  of  the  holiest 
places  no  special  interposition  is  to  be  expected  ;  that 
we  must  be  content  with  general,  not  particular  certainty. 
As  at  Jerusalem,  so  also  in  Galilee.'  Il  is  gone ;  and 
the  little  care  which  has  been  taken  to  perpetuate  or 
recover  the  site,  is  a  type  of  the  unequal  interest  and 
knowledge  awakened  at  various  limes  by  large  portions 
of  the  Evangelical  history  and  Evangelical  doctrine,  aa 
originally  delivered. 


'  The  few  iraditionil  locollUM  on  ilia 
Inkenrc  mnin iVst ly  wrung.  I.  The  Latin 
CIiuitIi  nl  TilieriBi  (u  (kpcmicucy  on  ihc 
Latin  Convent  rC  Nnxareili}  reprcMnu 
thft  »ccnc«  of  Matt.  xiv.  31-34.  of  Matt, 
xvii.  ST.und  of  John  xxi.  15,  nil  of  wliirh 
ace  expressly  siatcd  to  Imvi-  oreurreJ 
clwwScrc.  Z.  Tb6  spot  of  i)ii>  fii'ilint; 
of  the  livo  thooMnd  is  pointed  out  in  tlio 
nvinc  b«t«rccn  llatlia  and  'ribcriv. 
Tbit,  whkh  ii  contimdicted  by  itte  wbola 


tenor  of  the  Goi^l  norrntiTe,  wu  prob- 
ablr  fii-lecled  fi>r  t)i«'  cuiivcnJcnce  of  pil- 
{^iitiK,  who  coalil  not  cro)>  to  tbe  eunsn 
side,  aod  l>ec«UM  of  tlw  fire  bualtie 
ruclu,  which  luv  9ut>i)09«il  to  reprvcriit 
tlic  five  lo&vcs.  3.  Tue  wcene  of  iIk  de> 
monUni  wns  fixnl  at  th«  rodk  of  KliAi 
Minyeh  ;  bImi,  dDubilcM.  for  tbe  coo- 
Ycnicricc  of  ibc  wcatom  side- 
*  See  Chapter  XJV.  p.  MU 
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NOTE. 

ON  THE  CnTES  OP   GEXNESARETH. 

I  HAVE  forborne  to  enter  ou  the  qucetion  of  the  sites  of  Capeav 
naiiiii,  Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida; — both  from  tlie  great  obecurity 
which  haii^  over  it,  auJ  from  tlic  belief  that  the  general  Bceue 
of  our  Lord's  miuiBtrationii  had  been  siitHcicntly  Hbc-ertained  by 
the  identiiication  of  the  Ghnweir  with  tlic  Plain  of  Gennesaretn. 
Mj  attenliou  has  Biriue  been  failed  to  two  articles  by  ilr.  Thnipp 
and  Dr.  Tregellea  in  the  Journal  of  ChtfesJeal  and  Saertd  Litura- 
ture,  whicli  endeavonr  to  transfer  Gennesareth  to  tins  Halihah  at 
the  north  end  of  the  lake.  T!ie  arguments  need  are  snfHuient  to 
make  tliis  region  deserving  of  greater  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  received ;  and,  if  it  ebonld.  eventually  prove  to  be  Gen- 
ncsaretli,  many  of  the  geuei-al  considerations  urged  in  the  fore- 

oiug  chapter  would  apply  to  it  no  less  than  to  the  Ghnweir. 

"lit  at  present  I  see  no  adequate  reason  for  abandoning  tlie  view 
usually  entertained;  and  for  which,  after  having  vii)ited  the 
northern  plain  in  1S62,  the  reaeons  appear  to  ine  still  more  deci- 
sive than  before.  There  is  no  appearance  of  habitation  or  even 
cultivation  on  that  plain.  Ita  marked  feature  ie  tlic  Jordan 
and  its  tributary  streams,  of  wliich  there  is  no  mention  in 
Jo8C]>hnB'  account  of  Gcnnesarelh  ;  and  tlio  swamp  produced  by 
them,  whilst  it  agrees  exactly  with  hi»  accoimt  of  his  accident  at 
tlio  north  of  the  Like,  has  no  relation  to  aiiythiug  that  he  had 
said  of  Genne&aretli.  Add  to  this  the  powerful  arguments  for 
the  identification  of  Capernaum  ^vith  Klian  Minyeh  (Robinson, 
iii.  84S — 355).  Bethsaida  may  be  identified  with  TAbijjihah.and 
the  recent  discovL>rics  of  Captiiin  "Wilson,  in  behalf  of  the  Pales- 
tine Exploration  Fuud,  rcnuer  it  pnibable  that  CMiorazin  ie  to  bo 
traced  in  the  name  of  Kerazeb,  vrhere  there  are  considerable 
niina. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

niE  T.Aini;  OP  MEROM  Am)  THE  SOURCES  OP  THE  JORDAN 

Judges  zviiL  9,  10,  29.  "'Ajiiie,  that  we  may  go  up  agtunst  them:  for  we  bava 
seen  the  land,  and,  behold,  tt  is  very  good.  Whea  ye  go^  yo  shall  como  onto  a  people 
Decuro,  and  to  a  largo  land :  for  God  hath  given  it  iato  your  hands ;  a  place  where  there 
ie  no  want  nf  any  tliin;^  that  ia  in  the  earth.'  ....  And  they  called  the  name  of  the  ci^ 
Dan,  after  the  name  of  Dan  their  father,  who  was  bom  unto  Israel :  howbeit  the  name 
of  the  city  waa  Laish  at  the  first" 

UatL  xri.  13.     "Jeflus  came  into  the  ooasts  of  Ceeearea  Philipfu." 


\,  Upper  valley  of  the  Jordan — Eedesh-Naphthali — n.  Lake  of  If  erom — Battle  of  Uerom 
— ^m.  Sources  of  the  Jordan.— 1.  Dan — 2.  CeBsareaPhiUppt— Hacor— FaoeoB— The 
!bnDBflgontiou. 
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The  Sea  of  Galilee,  as  we  have  seen,  has  no  sacred  ,  ^•^"t 
associations  but  those  of  the  New  Testament.  One  J»^*»- 
peaceful  Pi'esence  dwells  undisturbed  on  its  shores  and  iU 
waters  from  end  to  end.  But  the  moment  that  the  traveller 
emerges  from  its  basiu,  he  Gnds  himself  once  more  in  the 
Bcenes  of  the  old  wars  of  the  earliest  times.  The  last  object 
which  he  saw  on  Uie  south  before  descending  into  its  deep 
banin  was  the  encampment  of  Barak ;  and  now  on  asceading 
and  advancing  northwards,  he  is  again  amidst  the  troubled 
times  of  Joshua  and  the  Judges. 

Mounting  from  the  shores  of  the  Plain  of  Gennesareth, 
wider  and  wider  glimpses  of  the  lake  open  before  he  sees 
it  for  the  last  time.  The  broad  opening  at  its  southern  end 
marks  the  rapid  descent  of  the  Jordan-valley ;  Tabor,  with 
the  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes  as  its  outpost,  is  long  visible 
above  it.  Over  the  wild  green  hills  which  skirt  the  feet  of 
the  commanding  heights  of  Safed,  he  reaches  the  long  un- 
dulating plains  enclosed  between  the  two  lines  of  Anti- 
Libanu.s — the  uppermost  stage  of  the  Jordan.  The  northern 
horizon  is  closed  by  Hermon  with  its  double^  snow-clad 
peak,  and  beyond  by  Lebanon  with  its  many  heads  in  the 
further  distance. 

On  the  eastern  range  which  still  retains  its  hori-        ^„g^ 
zontal  character,  was  Golan  (of  which  the  name  is  S^'fitaSUS 
preserved),  the  sanctuary  of  the  trans-Jordanic  Ma-  '*^ 
nasseh.*     On  the  western,  which  is  broken  and  varied,  are 


■  HeooD  the  plonl  tramber  "  nennoa- 
Ubd,"  or  "  HonDOna,"  used  in  Psalm  xlil 


Dirat  It.  43;  Jodk 

DOir  DJMilao. 


thdL*  the  lirflflm  of  Bmk— the 

ioifba,  of  tfce  pnt  tribe  of  KapklUt,Vr 
«f  tUi  wc«i«ra  rug*  wm  uctmjkvi     AH 
wooM  tetm,  yurtjtkt  of  the  eeoenl 
cf  tikui  region — rtwuftiig-  oa  rodEj  qm  or 
gTMo  pea«frfal  bamw,  tngfc  anoBg  tbe  lalb.* 

Jf .  Hut  it  i«  oo  the  phio  and  Ha  river  llttt  the 
tofkal  iriterent  U  concentrated.  TW  pbis  k  brolcen  by  «3d 
^omuB,  iitud<led  with  Armb  encunpaicirtD — corvred  vtA 
criuntl'--  hrr.lK  of  mttlft — ihifrfly  the** bulk'' uid'l 
of  ilnniMtn  uiul  Bafiboii,  which  wander  ores'  the  wide 
sod  wttllow  or  repoee  at  foil  length  in  the  oopioos 
here  u  eUcwhere  in  the  Jordan-Tolley,  desoen'iing  from 
W6ntMi\  d«clivitif:jf.  The  njcks  here  begin  to  exchange 
gmy  colour  of  tli«  limestone  formation  of  Central  Pali 
Tor  the  dark  boJialt — the  "iron"  as  it  wa«  called  in  nm 
d«y» — of  Bnahnn.*  In  the  centre  of  this  plain,  half  monifs,* 
half  tJini,  lioD  the  uiiffcrinost  lake  of  ^e  Jordan,  about 
novon  uiWf.n  Ifiip,  nn*l  in  its  p-iatost  width,  six  miles  broad, 
the  nioiinljiins  Hlightly  compresaing  it  at  either  extremity/ 
flurrounilud  by  an  almost  impenetrable  jungle  of  reed«, 
n1)onii<1tiip:  III  wiM-fiiwl — the  Rloping  hills  near  it  scoured  by 
honle  of  grizullos. 
i^tka  ar  ThiH  hike,  now  called  Uflleh,  in  old  times  bore 
"•^^       tlio  name  of  Merom,  and  afterwards  of  Samachon, 


*  Htxi  Korrntt,  fn  JonntMl  tiC  ARwricu 
Orlfl<il«d  Hxotvir,  h.  7i'i.  S44. 

•  T' '-'..1.,'*  Ik  tha   *' n>MD,"  (mU- 

Mii  m")  (iT  tlw  Ohl  T««ta- 

uwii  -<i»  wmn»j<]  {fi.  It) d«- 


•  ^1... 

MODt   of  II 
Um   I(*.r    W. 


<-r  b^uoll  is 

.     "-at,   In 

.W.UU  >.t(>'Uu<r,  IS 

\>t  0»  JordiiD,  by 

I  hiiiii|iiu^n,    iu\    Amrrimn 


WflBi  III'  Ui«  'Jdnl  Tk^unu  cf  Uw  BlUi* 


othcCK  Sacra,  b  bj  at  .1ic>  boat  exlaat 
A  ktmU  put  cf  It  (a  pixtnoted  fn  Xliui'4 
ScripOinr  L«ada,  p.  107,  d.  It  t^  vtv 
bifi,  in  this  tauibj  ret^oo,  mtlia-  uiao 
iu  Uw  prvsrat  .dM  tint  wi  ought  io  look 
for  Abel  ItethmnMauJi,  abo  called  Abd- 
Uoitn — tbu  irwEKtow  oj  uxArv,  3  EiDfi 
XT.  3»;  3Chr.  XTL4. 

*  "  I  wkcd  au  Atub  if  I  ooulit  not 
DMch  tho  lak«  tbroogb  Itw  fwmtap. 
Ho  regwded  me  wkli  niniriaa  ftv  nma 
limQ^  AS  if  to  aBcertaiD  iniellKir  I  wm 
In  GAniMt,  and  tb«c,  lUUnft  hia  hand, 
HMTTO  bjr  Ifae  A)lB%bty,  Uw  Groat,  Ibat 
not  vnn  a  tU  bwr  ooold  gei  thraii^* 

(ThOOIpMNL] 
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boih  probably  from  itjs  upland  situatlou, — *'  The  High  Lake."' 
On  its  shores  was  fought  the  third  and  last  conflict  of  Joshua 
with  (ho  Canaanites.  After  the  capture  of  Ai  and  n,nj,  „ 
the  battle  of  Beth-horon,  which  secured  to  him  ""**^ 
the  whole  of  the  south  ami  centre  of  Palestine — a 
final  gathering  of  the  Canaanite  races  t«ok  place  in  the 
extreme  north,  under  the  king,  who  bore  the  hereditary 
title  of  Jabin,"  and  the  name  of  whose  city,  Hazor,  still 
lingers  in  the  slopes  of  Llermon,  ut  the  head  of  the  plain. 
Round  him  were  assembled  the  heads  of  all  the  tribes  who 
had  not  yet  fallen  under  Joshua^s  sword.  As  the  British 
chiefs  were  driven  to  the  Land's  End  before  the  advance  of 
the  Saxon,  so  at  this  Land's  End  of  Palestine  wore  gathered 
for  this  last  struggle,  not  only  the  kings^  of  tlie  north,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  from  the  Desert-valley 
of  the  Jordan  south  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  from  the  maritime 


'  Sac  R/>kuiri'fl  I'olestinp,  p,  262.     This 
explaaatioc    of    M«-om    is   undoubted. 

TttadKm,  by  which  it  in  called  Ld 
Jowplm-i  fUeU.  Jiwl,  III.  x.  1 ;  IV.  L  1.) 
Kid  all  later  whteni.  1.  From  tbs  Arabio 
Sanutk,  "high,"iui(l  Uiu<)  a  transladon 
cf  MerofTL  2.  Krom  ihe  Obaldaic 
SameU^  "nd,"  in  olluHtuu  to  ica  mufldy 
inten^  aa  distinct  from  Uui  clvar  twain 
of  the  Sw  o<  OaUloa  3.  From  tba 
Anljio  SamacJi,  "a  fiik"  Thin  la^t. 
In  iaalf  reuonobl^,  biwamen  hnprob- 
■ble  froco  Uto  Iftct  tit&t  it  cnuld  hnrdi/ 
be  gtrea  as  a  dUtindive  epithet,  ia 
odmpaRwiQ  wHJ)  Ibd  plentifm  &iherii?fl 
of  1410  Lake  of  OvanoMrvth.  4.  Prom 
Sabact  "  a  tliom,"  eo  callod  trota  the 
tiKinij  Juiijfl«  round  it.  (Seo  LighUbot, 
Oborq^nb^  Ant  L  1 ;  iL  pi  &.)  U 
b  oatlad  SaJrac  in  tho  Babvlonian, 
Samae  in  tbo  Jeraialcm  Talmad,  b? 
thd  same  iuUtrcbao^  as  Jamaia  &nd 
JaLiua.  (Sb.  \L  IS.)  Tbo  iuu«  of 
JBm/A  m  applied  to  th«  loko,  U  ua  old  aa 
Uw  Cnuados.  (Bobinwa,  ilL  35G.)  But 
m  applied  to  tlio  vicinit/,  it  la  at  lea«it 
ai  old  M  tbo  Chmtian  cm.  Josophui 
atMes  (Ant.  XV.  x.  3)  that  Aogustua 
OiTO  Horxt  Oii/MUnv  vat  Uaviaiia,  and 
OvXaffa  'a  cle*rl7  tho  Greek  form  of 
Hulob,  aa  OfAof  (Ant  I.  vL  4)  is  of  /7W 
Id  Orawis,  x.  33.  (Floiacher,  ia  Zeit- 
adiTift  D.  if.  G.,  tl  42S.)  Tf  it  ix  oollod 
after  tltis  nut,  tbo  patriarcb,  wo  may 
compare  the  tomb  of  Sitteh  HvIeS,  the 


Jjidy  :tluJeli,  DOor  Baalboc  It  would 
seem  that  the  whole  c»untrr  U  oaUod 
by  tbia  name,  HclM-ol-HAleb  ^ee 
Sah«raru>,  41)l  and  the  Lolco,  tborann 
in  pmbabl/  mllod  front  tka  district,  ana 
not  via  versa.  Tho  Gbvamiueb  Arab* 
on  \tn  banks  nail  it  the  Imke  of  Kl 
Mallatab  (the  tait),  and  so  It  is  calldd 
bjr  Williftra  of  Tyr»  (xriil  13),  (Xow- 
Iwld,  Joum.  Aa.  Sou.,  xvl  Hfl  ptwiblf 
ftnm  the  galLna  unut  which  Burckhardt 
dosoribes  oti  ita  wxitli-went  nhorea 
(L  3161.  ThLi  probablr  Ib  tbe  explanu- 
tion  of  tbe  namd  of  ifeiiaJiak  givim  to 
Uio  dear  sprioff  at  Ita  nortb*west  ex- 
Cremitf,  and  whkdt  waa  so  ealM  as 
batng  hdd  by  tho  Dvighbouxing  Anbt 
to  be  The  aooroe  of  tbe  bkn  Sdiwarxs 
Rpoaka  of  it  (p.  29)  aa  Alo  J/titta 
("  apria^  of  tbe  "Sia^'}.  Aootber 
name  giren  br  tlie  Arabs  to  thli  lako^ 
from  the  fertiUfrrof  Ita  lAiotm,  is  Uabr 
nit  (ih«  Sea  of  wbeat). 

*  JcMh.  XL  L 

*  It  is  iimlaes  to  B»ek  for  tbo  procisa 

loculiticB  of  tbeao  nortbeni  prlocipaU* 
ti«4.  Achihaph  &p)>f«n  from  the  pn^cut 
Hobrew  text  (tliotig-h  not  fW)m  Ibc  LXX) 
of  Joshua  xix.  ib,  to  hare  bwn  near 
UteooMtof  Phomit^  iTadon  i!>  iii  tiio 
LXX.  Maron,  tbe  Mme  word  as  UiOt  used 
fiH-  Sfemn ;  and  Shinrwi  ia,  in  Joah. 
zii.  30  (ai.-(X)rdiof[  to  tbe  Ht^irw  y>xl), 
called  Sltimrwt-mervn.  This,  howovei; 
is  a  diflereat  wonl  in  its  origiu    IhiA 


OQIAI  ASH  PALOnSB. 


pinii  «f  UnMia,  from  the  bia^iU  above  Sliann, 
from  the  stOl  aaeooqiiered  J^bo^  to  the  Hrrite  irk»  dwdt 
in  the  valley  of  Baelbec  .  .  .  *'  under  HermoD  ;*"  iB 
theae  "  vent  oat,  they  and  all  their  hoete  with  them,  era 
as  (be  Mnd  b  npon  the  seashore  in  moftifcadet  .  .  . 
when  aQ  these  kings  were  met  together,  ther  came 
pitched  tether  at  the  waters  of  Mmnm  to  ^ght 
IsraeL"'  The  new  and  striking  feature  of  this  battle,  as 
*znct  from  those  of  Ai  and  Gibeon,  consisted  in  the  ** 
and  chariots  very  many,"  which  now  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Canaanite  warfare,  aod  it  was  the  nse  of 
which  probably  fixed  the  scene  of  the  encampment  by  the 
lake,  along  whose  level  shores  they  oonld  have  foil 
for  their  force.  It  was  this  new  phase  of  war  wj 
called  forth  the  special  command  to  Joehoa,  nowhere  else 
recorded  :  **  Then  shall  hough  their  horses,  and  bum  their 
chariots  with  fire."  Nothing  is  told  us  of  his  previous 
movements.  All  that  we  know  is,  that  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  he  was  within  a  day's  march  of  the  lake.  On  the 
morroWj  by  a  suilden  descent,  like  that  which  had  raised 
the  siege  of  Gibeon,  he  and  all  the  people  of  war  **  fell*^ 
like  a  thunderbolt  upon  them  ^Mn  the  mountain"^  slopes 
of  the  plain,  before  they  had  time  to  nilly  on  the  level 
ground.  In  the  sudden  panic  "  the  Lord  delivered  them 
into  the  hand  of  Israel,  who  smote  them,  and  chased 
them"  westward  over  the  mountains  above  the  goi^e  of 
the  Leoates  "  to  Sidon,"  and  eastward  to  the  "  plain"  of 
"  Mnasoch"  or  '^  Mizpeh."*  The  rout  was  complete,  and 
the  cavalry  and  chariots  which  had  seemed  so  formidable 
wore  visited  with  special  destruction.  The  horses  were 
hamstnmg,  and  the  chariots  burned  with  fire.     And  it  is 


■  JORh.Xl.ft. 

*  "AH-JorfLiLl  Bo  the  word  la 
<  to  bo  lltenll/  tnuul«to<L  m  lu  tbo  cor* 
llnfiwndliig  pango.  Job  L  1&,  "Th«  Sa- 

bMUU  >B  Upon  tbeiii." 

*  JofJiiw  xi.  7.    Tho  LXX  reads,  ii- 
tntvav  ta'  ntrroi^  Iv  r$  ^/*f iVg ;  adding  Ap- 

,  (vcntly  nna  <»n«<r  or  insMod  of  sm. 

*  Tlila  la'sUU  furtlior  ax«d  V  the 
UM  of  Uw  word  BtiMt  tlien,  ua  nuw,  tlio 

fcr  Um  plaiD  of  CcBlo-Syha,  asd 
bX  the   {Mdae  dwcriptioD  of  It, 


(xL  17),  "The  'plain'  of  Letnaoa  onder 
tlermon."  In  this  caw  the  •astwaid 
direction  (f  one  6)  Is  ipokea  of  b  rdte^ 
ooffitoSaoa;  and  Baal  Gad  will  btlha 
Temple  of  tb«  Ood  oT  Dtttio;  (Oad)  fo 
Baalbea  (See  RiUer,  iv.  229  )  Kh^ti, 
or  (LXX)  Maasoch,  will  tbra  be  som* 
plaoo  in  tliia  plain.  )lisn>phMb-Ruilm 
caasoi  bo  idcntiaed.  but  iu  nunc  ("th« 
Row  of  watera")  ia  nAlomlly  n{>|ilit«1  to 
tho  riK  or  to  the  exit  of  ttio  Loomue  Fron 
the  Vallej  of  Baalbea 
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not  till  the  revival  of  the  city  of  Haxor,  under  the  second 
Jfibin,  long  afterwards,^  that  they  once  more  appear  in  force 
against  Israel,  descending,  as  now,  from  thiB  very  plain. 
Far  over  the  western  luU.s  Joshua  pursued  the  flying  host, 
before  "  he  turned  hack,"  and  "  t^ok  Hazor,"  and  "  burned 
it"  to  the  ground.*  The  battle  of  the  Lake  of  Meroni  waa 
to  the  north,  what  the  battle  of  Betli-horon  had  been  to  the 
south ; — more  briefly  told,  less  complete  in  its  consequences, 
but  stm  the  decisive  conflict  by  which  the  four  northern 
tribes  wore  cstabUshed  in  the  south  of  Lebanon,  by  which 
Galilee,  with  its  sacred  Sea,  and  the  manifold  conserpiencea 
therein  involved,  was  included  wUbin  the  limits  of  the 
Holy  Land. 

ni.  The  Lake  of  Merom  no  more  appears  in  history.' 
But  its  geographical  interest,  at  which  we  have  already 
glanced,  as  the  point  from  which  the  Jordan  Hually 
issues  in  its  downward  course,  carries  us  on  to  the 
springs  of  those  immortal  streams,  which  here,  for  ««„,«»  .i 
the  first  time,  unite  in  one  unbroken  and  distinct  "^J*"*"^ 
The  undulating  plain  still  continues,  but  narrowing 


nver. 


as  it  approaches  its  head,  and  increasing  in  richness  of  soil 
and  cultivation,  till  it  almost  resembles  the  Plain  of  Gen- 
nesareth,  in  the  rank  luxuriance  of  its  feathery  reeds 
and  thorn,  and  thickets  of  oleander ;  marking,  however, 
the  difference  of  elevation  by  here  exhibiting  only  their 
green  foliage,  whilst  those  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  were  already  blazing  with  tlieir  red  blossoms.* 
Here,  for  the  same  reason,  the  vegetation  is  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  Jordan  on  its  lower  level ;  and  whereas 
in  tlie  hot  Ghor,  it  flows  through  a  thicket  of  wiUowe 
and  timariaks,  in  these  upper  regions  its  foliage  is  th© 
name  as  that  of  the  Loontes,  sycomores  and  oleanders.' 
This  mass  of  vegetation  implies  that  we  are  approaching 
the   watershed   of  Palestine.     Besides   the   dear   springs 


•  Jud.  It.  2. 

'  M'^tboa  XL  10,  II, 

*  Tbo  Dumv  of  Jottliu  is  prawrved 
ia  a  loctti  ttndidoo,  vhlcb  points  oat 
the  tomb  of  Yuslu  fjoditu)  near  Ual- 
libiih,  It  its  Doru-wMt  Axtrtmltf, 
■till  vifitpd  by  tho  wot  of  the  Mot*- 
wOah.    It  !•  d«Kfttwd  b^  Forrest  (Jour- 


nal of  AooMioui  OriflDtal  Society,  1849, 
iL  24SX  ^^  ^"Q  ^  y^iiff,  1-63  (tl 
416).  AJw>  it  ^ipBUs  in  tbo  motintuii 
Tetl  Fan»h  (Fitroch  being  an  Arabic 
D»mo  fbr  Joabua),  oo  tbo  cut  of  tbe 
pUia     (SchwMze,  GO.) 

*  I  am  spcoklDs  of  April  «,  1S63, 

*  SCO  Vu  d«  TMb.  L  43a. 
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which  have  been  pouring  down  their  full-grown  strcamf 
into  the  valley  from  the  wetstern  ranges,  we  iiuw  find 
countlei^s  rilb  winding  through  tho  roedy  jungles  and  the 
rich  fields  of  iiiillet,  corn,  and  sweet  pens,  from  the  hills 
which  begin  to  close  the  plain,  upon  the  north.  Then 
descends,  under  deep  shades  of  sycomore,  the  turbid 
torrent  uf  the  Ilfislieya.  which  rushing  from  fur  up  in  the 
hei^htj^  of  Anti-Libamts,  (hrongh  a  deep  gorge  of  ba^dt, 
juay  ehiim,  in  a  strictly  scientifio  sense,  to  be  the  parent 
stream  of  the  whole  valley.*  And  now,  close  above  this 
mass  of  verdure,  its  own  slopes  Hpriukled  with  trees, 
Hernion  rises  over  us,  a  long  ascent  of  snow,  like 
the  Sierra  Nevada  nbovc  the  Vega  of  Granada.  From 
these  slopes  springs  the  most  illustrious  of  earthly  etroams. 
It  is  not  always  that  the  sources  of  great  rivers  corre- 
spond to  the  future  course  of  their  progeny.  But  those 
of  the  Jordan  meet  every  requirement.  Geogrjtphically 
they  might  be  perhaps  sought  elsewhere ;  but  historically, 
ldw«i  the  sight  of  the  springs  which  we  have  now 
SSup*'*'^!  reached,  at  once  vindicates  and  explains  their  claim. 
Tti-»nt.<iL       j^  r[<|jg  (.j^j^  ^^j^jj  ■ftrggt^rninost  is  at  the  foot  of  a 

preen  eminence,  overgrown  with  shrubs.  From  its  north- 
west corner,  a  magnificent  spring, — the  exemplar,  so  to 
speak,  of  all  tliose  tributaries  that  we  have  seen  along  its 
banks  from  En-giuH  ujiwards, — bursts  forth  into  a  wide 
crystal  pool,  sending  forth  at  once  a  wi<le  crystal  river 
through  the  valley.  It  receives,  as  it  winds  round  the  hill, 
ariotlier  burst  of  many  rills,  creeping  out  from  underneath 
the  roots  of  a  venerable  oak,  wliich  by  its  size  and  beauty 
carries  one  back  to  tlmt  of  Mamre  in  the  far  south,  and 
which  is  still  in  a  nmnner  consecrated  by  spreading  its 
branches  ovor  the  tomi>  of  :i  Munsulman  saint.'    It  has  been 


*  Its  KHRXt,  wbich  f-tma  lo  bo  as 
bo«']til\il  luid  c'opi'jus  OA  ull  Ui»  otluni 
of  tJro  valkjr,  i»  w-ll  tii'-.»:r.lw«i  by  Mr, 
Tltompsf^n  (Uibliothcj  S-u-th.  foL  liLl, 
«td  1i/  CH|)tain  \i'wb(ilil  (Jouhl  Ah. 
8oa  xtL  15,  16). 

*  f^warze  (302)  nje,  Itodtalinfrly, 
tiiat  it  Ls  mil)  to  tio  ttir?  tomb  of  tlie 
rrophft  I<ldo.  IC  M  El  pTnbDblc.  Iddo 
Wiu  the  pmpltet  w)io  H'nniir<l  Ji'njIxNun 
At  Betlie^  thia  ia  r  ourioua,  yvt  not 
uuMtiirftl,  trauaflr.     The  modMii  aan» 


of  tho  wooded  bill  ia  TcI-cJ-AaJ^ 
gMU^rolty  au|ifx>sf<l  to  bo  tho  Arebio 
tTAnsl-itioD  of  I>an  tbo  Judge  Thb 
]i  perfoctJy  roosonable.  A  sitnOar 
PvwIittiiMi  oucurs  in  tbe  Tiititnfa 
and  Urook  uamea  or  the  BtLhTntui 
OljnnpQS — Gaax  Bouruoo — Vnann  Ka- 
tigero.  But  nuj  oot  tbc  n&mo  ba 
derivdd  from  tho  tomb  of  tb«  old  Uua- 
siilmiin  RBiitt  r  Hia  nnmo  waa  mid  by  ooc 
guidea  to  t«  "  Shtf/kh  Uraik."  I  uw  tht 
<]rord   'oak"  for  SindiaD. 
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somettines  asked,  why  tho  Jordan  was  not  traced  to  the 
source  of  the  more  powerful  stream  of  Ilasbcya,  which  has 
just  been  noticed,  or  confiuod  to  the  real  origin  of  its  un- 
broken course  in  the  Lake  of  Meroni.'  No  one  who  has 
seen  the  burst  of  clear  and  hvin;^  water  from  these  fieutle 
shades — so  distinct  from  the  turbid  rush  or  sU^ant  marsh 
of  either  of  those  other  ckimants, — could  hesitate  for  a 
moiiiont.  There  at  ouce  the  L^raelite  would  recoguisc  the 
birth-pUce  of  his  own  life-giving  and  mysterious  river. 

The  hill  itself — apparently  an  extinct  crater' — rises 
from  the  plain  with  somewhat  steep  terraces,  and  a  long 
level  top ;  and  from  this  a^iiii,  immediately  above  the 
springr,  rises  another  swelling  knoll,  with  another  level  lop, 
BOW  strewn  with  ruins.  Tiiis  is  tho  town  and  tho  citjidel 
of  />««,— tho  northern  frontier  of  the  Holy  Land. 
That  height  commands  the  view  of  the  wliole  rich 
plain.  In  tiie  south,  the  Lake  of  Merora,  stretched  out  like 
a  sheet  of  water  above  a  dam,  marks  the  first  descent  of  the 
Jordan ;  beyond,  a  deep  rent  in  the  mountains,  indicates 
tho  yet  further  outlet,  through  which  it  plunges  \nUt 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  eastern  hilU  still  praserve  their 
horizontal  outline, — the  western  still  their  broken  form. 
Here  is  explained  how,  in  this  sequestered  and  beautiful 
stronghold,  the  people  of  Laish  "  dwelt  secure,'*  sepn- 
rated  by  the  huge  mass  of  Lebanon  and  half  of  Auti- 
Lebaiion  from  their  mother  city  of  Sidon,  and  "tliero 
was  uo  leliverer  in  their  hour  of  need,"  because  "they 
were  far  from  Sidon."  Up  this  rich  plain  came  the 
roving  Danites  from  the  south.  Since  the  victory  of 
ilerora  the.se  southern  regions  had  hardly  been  explored ; 
they  saw  at  ouue,  as  we  see  still,  how  it  was  *'a  hirg«- 
laad,"  —  "very  good" — "a  place  where  there  is  nu 
want    of   anytliing    that    ia    ia  the   earth.""     And    on 


*  Tbe  acntrw  wliirh.  ia  Uio  time  of 
JoMi^ii^  was  irnc-ii  i»  t)>o  drcular 
Uw  of  pbtKla,  o-  "tha  Bowl,"  ■  never 
mnttiooed  id  the  Scriptare^  and  \a  now 
ptorad  to  faaro  uo  conacbtioa  witb  ti» 
Jordwi.  It  U  well  dcscrtbod  by  GupUilD 
Nowbold  (Jooni.  A*.  Soc,  xtL  fl — 10), 
irbo  also  aiBntioas  Mtothar  aounx  &  IKtlo 
CO  Ifad  Mat  of  it,  ao«Q  aalj  by  hlioMlt 
It  appoan  to  bo  an  oxUnot  orator,  in  » 


^_      .*   mf.yv^B    m. 


baaia  of  black  haaaiu  Tho  tieJgtibt -:r> 
log  Anba  haro  tho  mno  oottaa  as  waa 
corrrat  in  ttm  titno  oT  Jow-plm^  of  its 
oonnoctioD  with  tbo  Hpriags  at  BintM; 
(BdL  Jud.,  UL  X.  7.) 

*  See  Mr.  l^ooipeoD's  aocoiint  (Bib- 
UatLeca  Sacn,  Ul  191).  Ho  Uiiaki, 
bot,  aa  Dr.  BoUnaon  riiown,  wil>ic»it 
Jut  caun,  that  D»a  wmM  Bnniaa. 

>  Jod.  xm.  S.  10. 


kv  tfe  mmat  ct  Dam 
•  kmliwaD  tea 

aod  A  OBfvA  iaa^  4h4  ft  fciaittMd  «f  uieguli 

nd  kwkas 

neticM  wr*  yiataMy  ft  derwa  by  tke 

BmieL    B^  •  Mcnd  piMe  ifc  stai 

for  bts  reaotor  aafejecti,  Jerobssa  fint 

with  Um  Goldeo' CaU;  for  thon  to  whom  a 

BetM  or  Jemsalen  ms  afike  ubww. 

It  is  donbtfnl  whether  th«  defineotkn  of  Dsa  in 
bleMDOg,  relates  to  the  original  settlement  oa  the 
oatsldrta  of  Jadah,  or  to  this  northern  oo^ract. 
explanation  will   apply    most   equally   to  both, 
the  jntige,  '^ahall  judge  his  people." — he  the  son 
eoncolnne  no  less  than  the  sons  of  Leah,  he  the 
tribe,    no   less    than    those    in    the    places   of   h 
ahall   be    **afi  one  of  the  tribes  of  LraeL*'     *' 
be  a  serpent   by    tlie    way,    an   adder  in   the 
that  is  of  the  iavading  enemy  b\    the  north,  or  )^ 
west, — "that  biteth  the  heels  of  the  horse," — the 
nous  serpent  biting  the  foreign  horse  unknown  to  I 
WiirfHre, — '*  so  that  Iiis   rider  shall  fall  backwards." 
Jiis  war-ciy  as  from  tliej*e  frontier  fiirtrenses  shull 
thy  salvation,  0  Lord,  I  have  waited."*     In  the 
of  Moses,  the  southern  Dan  is  lost  sight  of — the  : 
Dun  alone  appears,  with  the  same  characteristics, 
under   a   dtlferent   image;    '^a   lion's   whelp"   in 
north,  as  Judah   was  in  the  far  south:   '*he  sha 


'  JtiiL  xvlil  39. 

•  Jiid.  iviti.  30.  "Till  tho  day  at 
tliv  cit|iltvi[r  uf  Uto  lani,"  i.  «■  andor 
lb*  PliilUtliiM.  (1  fiMO,  iv.  33.)  fiwnlcl 
(OcK-ltlchto,  3nd  edit  Ui.  ptkrl  i, 
SftM)    mub    "Uie    ArV  for    "tho 


buL* 


i31h  wonhip  of  tlio    Ciilf  mir  b« 

'  Id  this  ilAr  Id  lUe  n-wt  nU!»  uf 

■M   Dna*  MnU  1&  Uw 


ridoity.     (Xewbuld,    Joum. 
xvl  37.) 

•  GoiLxlix.  IC,  n,  18;  Os 
Fool  p.  lys, 

*  Dciit.  xxxtlL  23.    Tbe  i 

which  BO  lonz  lioj^erod  in  Uh 
seMlemaol,  "Muliueli-Du"- 
oT  Dm."    (Sm  Bwmid,  ni 
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from  Ba&han,"  from  the  slopes  of  Hermon,  where  he  is 
couched  watching  for  his  prey. 

2.  With  Dan  the  IToly  Land  terminates.  But  v^vut 
the  easternmost  source  of  the  Jorcian,  ahout  four  S2"jordw 
miles  distant,  is  so  iutimat^jly  connected  with  it  *'  ^"^ 
both  hy  historical  and  geographical  association  that  womnst 
^0  forwaids  yet  a  little  way  into  the  bosom  of  Ilermon. 
Over  an  unwonted  carpet  of  turf, — through  trees  of  every 
variety  of  foliage, — through  a  park-liko  verdure,  which 
casts  a  strangely  beautiful  interest  over  this  last  recess  of 
Palestine,  the  pathway  winds,  and  the  snowy  top  of  the 
mountain  itself  is  gradually  shut  out  from  view  by  its  iit'* 
creasing  nearness,  and  again  there  is  the  rush  of  waters 
through  deep  tliickcts,  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town — 
not  Canaanito,  but  Koman — rise  on  the  hill  side;  in  its 
situation,  in  iU  exuberance  of  water,  its  olive-groves, audita 
view  over  the  distant  phiin,  almost  a  Syrian  Tivoli. 

This  is  Ceesarea  PhUtppi — chosen  doubtless  on  CMua 
this  very  account,  by  Philip  tho  Tetrarch  as  the  "^ipp*- 
site  of  his  villas  and  palaces,  beside  the  temple  here  dedi- 
cated by  his  father  Herod  to  the  great  patron  of  their 
family,  Augustus  Ciesar.  Yet  this,  though  its  chief  his- 
torical name,  is  not  its  only  one.  At  the  outskirts  of  tha 
Holy  Land  it  combines'  in  a  tangled  web  all  its  asso- 
ciations almost  from  first  to  last.  High  on  the  rocky 
slopes  above  the  town  still  lingers  the   name  of  ^ 

Uazor,  in  the  earliest  times,  as  we  have  seen,  the  "' 

capital  of  Northern  Palestine — "  the  head*  of  all  those  king- 
doms." A  few  rude  stone  blocks  on  a  rocky  eminence  mark 
the  probable  site  of  the  capital  of  Jabin,^  and  close  beside  it 
|i(till  remains  a  deep  circular  grove  of  ilexes — perhaps  the 

ist  likeness  which  now  exists  of  the  ancient  groves  so 
long  identified  with  tho  Canaanitish  worship  of  Astarte. 
Hard  by  this  height  of  Ilazor,  but  commanding  a  nearer 
view  of  the  jdain,  is  the  Castle  of  Shubcibeh,  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  East,  and  equal  in  extent  even  to 
the  pride  of  European  castles  at  Heidelberg ;  buUt,  as  it 


'  On  a  mountv  thico  milM  nortlt  of 
Bauiu^  Jswish  tradition  flxM  Uw  weiM 

BfOoaxv.  10.  (dchimiM^  aoa.) 

"  Joihiu,  Ti  to. 


*  Id  wt  Arabio  vcniou,  mectioDed 
br  Scfawarae (61),  Jabtn  is  oalled  "Kiof 
afCtaMorM." 
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woold  appear,  in  part  by  the  UtTwlian  princes,  in  part 
by  Saracenic  ciiicfs ;  famous  in  the  days  ol*  the  Crusades, 
as  the  residence  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  tho  Assassins,  the 
*'  old  man"  of  tlie  mountain.' 

But  ihe  luain  centre  of  attraction  is  tho  higher 
iource  of  the  Jordan.  Underneath  the  high  red  limestone 
Lcliil'  which  overhangs  the  town  it  bursts  out,  not^  ae  in 
'the  lower  or  westernmost  aourcej  in  a  full  spring,  but  in 
many  rivulets,*  which,  issuing  from  tlie  foot  of  the 
rock,  first  form  a  largo  basin,  and  then  colJoct  into 
a  nisbing  stream.  It  penetrates  thiough  the  tliickcts  on  the 
hill  side,  and  in  the  vale  below,  at  somo  point  which  has 
never  been  exactly  vorifiod.  joins  tho  stream  from  Dan. 
In  the  face  of  the  rock  innnediately  above  the  Kpring 
is  the  lai^o  grotto  which  furnished  a  natural  sanctuary  not 
indeed  to  the  Israelites,  who,  perhaps,  never  penetrated 
so  far,  but  to  the  Greeks  of  tho  Macedonian  kingdom  of 
Antioch.  We  have  often  had  occasion  to  observe  how 
slightly  in  the  choice  of  tlieir  natural  iwinctnaries  the 
Hebrews  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  tiie  local  beauty 
or  grandeur  of  the  .spot :  how  modem  is  that  *'  religion 
of  naves"  which  in  the  Christiim  times  of  Palestine  has 
played  so  impnrtant  a  pjtrt.*  At  last  we  have  arrived  at 
an  exception  to  this  rule;  and  this  shows  that  we  are 
on  the  confines  of  tho  Gentile  world.  Tho  cavem-sano- 
tuary  of  Goosarea,  unkao\vn  to  Isi*aelite  history,  was  at 
once  adopted  by  tho  Grecian  settlers,  both  in  itself  «nd 
for  its  romantic  situation  the  nearest  likeness  that  Syria 
aflbrda  of  the  beautiful  limestone  gi'ottos  which  in  theur 
own  country  were  inscpjuably  assocnited  with  the  worship 
of  the  sylvan  Pan.  This  w^is  the  one  Paneuni  or  *•  sanc- 
tuary of  Pan,"  within  the  limits  of  Palestine,  which  before 
the  building  of  Philip's  city  gave  to  the  town  the  name 
of  Paneas,  a  muno  which  boa  outlived  tlie  Roman   sub- 


'  Till*  silo  or  Hiusor  is  tlmibted 
l»Ui  b^  Mr.  TbotDiwon  kad  Dr.  Rofaio< 
mil — Uia  Ibrmi-r  diiug  It  lit  Htaun 
IB1Ii1u>Uj.  Sacr.  Ul  3021  the  latWr 
fliJtliir  Mutfa.  (Seo  also  UilLer,  Jcffdon, 
PL  30ft.l 

*  •"Tho  clUb  am  about  80  (bet  higfa,  of 
■oiii|;wot    bu/Tooloorad    Umeslouk    tb« 


vaxfofx  of  -wbich  haa  reddened  ic 
WL-^Uic-riitg.^'  (CapUia  Nowbold,  Jour- 
fiiil  \>i.  Soc  xvl.  -4.) 

■  •■Throo  (7)  streams  whidi  tUl  ortr 
A  ]>liUeau  at  Uie  buae  oT  U>e  diO^ 
Bboded  bj  a  vcfdant  ffrare  of  poplan 
and  olaandeR."    {Jb.  11.) 

*  6M0hapl«rlX 
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Btitute,  and  still   appears    io    the   modern  ap]>ellntiou  of 
Banias.     Greek  inscriptions  in  tlie  face  of  tlie  rock  tesUfy 
Ha  orij^itiaJ  purpose ;  the  reverence  thus  begun,  wns  con* 
itinued  by  the  Romans ;  the  white  marble  temple   built  by 
[Herod  to  Augustus  crowned  its  summit;  and  in  later  tiiiics 
iJewish  pilgrims'  mistook  the  traces  of  this  Gentile  worship 
[for  the  vestiges   of  the  altar   of  tlie   Danites   and  Jero- 
boam; and  Christian  or  Mussulman  devotion  has  erected 
above  it  one  of  the  numerous  tombs  dedicated  to  the  mys- 
terious saint  whom  the  one  calls  St.  George  and  the  other 
Elijah. 

But  amidst  these  Pagan  recollections  of  Paneas  or 
Cresarea  Philippi,  there  is  one  pas.sajre  which  bi-injrs  it 
within  the  condues  of  Sacred  History.  As  it  is  the  northern- 
most frontier  of  Palestine,  so  it  is  the  nortlienimost  limit 
of  tlie  journeys  of  our  Lord.  In  tho  tmning  point  of  llis 
history,  when  "  fi-oin  that  time  many  of  His  disciples  went 
back  and  walked  no  more  with  him,"  when  even  the 
Twelve  seemed  likely  "to  go  away  j"  and  Ho  "could  no 
more  walk  in  Judtta  because  the  Jews  sought  to  kill 
Him ;"  then  He  left  His  familiar  haunts  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  to  return  to  them,  as  far  as  we  know,  only  once 
more.  He  crossed  to  the  north-eastera  corner  of  the 
lake,  and  passed,  as  it  would  scom,  up  the  rich  plain  along 
its  eastern  side,-  and  came  into  *'  the  parts,"  into  "  the 
villages"  of  Caesareii  Pliilippi.  It  is  possible  that  He  never 
i*eached  tho  city  itself;  but  it  must  at  least  have  been  in 
its  neighbourhood  that  the  confession  of  Peter  was  miide ; 
the  rock  on  which  the  Temple  of  Augustus  stood,  anrl  from 
which  tlie  streams  of  the  Jordan  issue,  may  possibly  have 
8u;;gested  the  words  which  now  run  round  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's.  And  here  one  cannot  but  ask  what  ^  ^ 
was  the  "  high  mountain"  on  which,  six  days  from  "<*  rnu* 
that  time,  whilst  still  in  this  region,  '•  He  was  "^ 
transBgurcd"  before  His  three  disciples?     It  is  impossible 

*  Ber\)amia  of  TndaLa,  Eorlf  Travel-  is  Biid  to  have  rctnniMl  from  CiSBAru 
lent,  90.  "thrw^iU  OfttiV(>"  (MwV.  ix.  30),— ««  if 

*  Tlita  SMiDS  to  b«  Impllol  by  tvro  iicplyiiijT  that  Ha  thru  tlrst  fh-cnlcrcd 
pMMgoL  1.  If  "  BclltHoidji"  of  Murk  it,  wliidi  would  be  tlo  caw  if  IIJ!!  up- 
Tiii  23,  t>  Uiat  QQ  UiQ  eu»t  of  Uio  Jor-  pruacti  to  Cm&raa  Lad  b«ai  Ihrougb 
dan,   ibta   maka   liis   Btartin^T-poiiit   for  Gaaloaltk, 

Uwtiounior  to  bofroui  the  out.    3.  Ha 
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to  look  up  from  the  plain  to  the  towering  peaks  of  Hej 
inon,  almost  the  only  inoimtjiin  which  deserves  the  nun 
in  Palosiiue,  and  one  of  wbosse  ancient  titles  was  deriv( 
from  this  circumstance,  and  not  to  be  struck  wiih  its 
appropriateness  lo  the  scene.  The  fact  of  1(3  rising  hij 
above  all  the  other  hills  of  Palestine,  and  of  its  settii 
the  last  limit  to  the  wanderings  of  Him  who  was  sei 
only  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Isi'ael.  falls  in  witi 
the  supposition  which  the  words  incvitahly  force  ui)oa 
us.  The  sacrcdncss  of  Ilerraon  in  the  eyes  of  the  sm  " 
roundinj^  tribes  mav  well  have  fitted  it  for  the  purp( 
even  If  it  did  not  give  it  the  name,  of  "  the  Holy  Moun^ 
tain."'  High  upon  its  southern  slopes  there  must 
many  a  point  where  the  disciples  could  be  taken  "  apart 
by  themselves."  Even  the  transient  comparison  of  (he 
celestial  splendour  with  the  snow,  where  alone  it  could 
be  seen  in  Palestine,  should  not,  perhaps,  be  wholly 
overlooked.  At  any  rate,  the  remote  heights  above  the_ 
sources  of  the  Jordan  witnessed  the  moment  when.  Hi 
work  in  His  own  peculiar  sphere  being  ended,  He  se( 
His  face  for  the  last  time  "  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem.''* 


1  S  Fet  L  18.    8m  Chapter  XO. 


*  Mark  Ix.  3,9  ;  Lolu  be.  fil. 


ON  THE  NOUTirERN  BOOTOART. 

I  HAVE  not  thought  it  worth  wliile  to  perplex  the  qnestion 
the  boundary  of  Pfllestine  by  including  the  lar":e  traotenorthi 
and  eastwani,  which  are  given  as  parts  of  tlio  Israelite 
sions  in  the  Hrbt  joiinicv  ot*  ihc  spiep,  in  the  reigns  of  David  ant! 
Solomon,  and  in  tiie  pronfietical  mrscriptiousof  Ezekie).  But  it 
ni.iy  be  necessary  to  notice  the  position  advanced  bv  HavcrnicJ 
(Pentateuch,  148),  th.U  "Dan/Mhe  D.wltc  Bettlenient  and  tl« 
nortliern  Iwiindary,  was  different  from  "  Dan"  in  Gen.  xiv.  H, 
and  was  sifiuited,  not  on  tlie  sources  of  the  Jordan,  bnt  in  th 
phiin  of  Ooile-Syrijt.  The  only  argument  in  favour  of  rhis  po6 
tion  ia  the  mention,  iti  JutlJ,^  xviii.  28,  of  Beth-Eiehob,  whii-li  il 
Num.  xiii.  21,appeai'8  ou  the  way  to  Hamath.     But  this  (In 
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total  uncertainty  of  the  site  of  Behob)  can  hardly  stand  against 
the  decisive  argaments  on  the  other  side.  1.  Josephus  (Ant 
VIII.  viii.  4)  expressly  identifies  the  northern  Dan  with  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  (Ant.  Y.  iii.  1)  calls  the  plain  of 
Merom  "  the  great  plain  of  the  Sidonians."  2.  It  is  connected 
with  Bashan  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  22.  3.  The  word  for  "valley"  in 
Judg.  zviii.  28,  is  Emehy  and  not  Bika^ahy  the  term  uniformly 
(and  still)  applied  to  the  Plain  of  Ooale-Syria. 


CHAPTER  XIT, 

LEBANON  AND   ANTI -LEBANON. 

That  goodl;  mountain,  even  Lebanon. — Tteat.  iii.  25. 
Abana  and  Pharpur,  riven  of  Damascus. — 2  Kings  v.  12. 


L  Heimou :  Temples.  Baalbek.  Ccele  Svria. — II.  Lebanon. — IIL  Leontes.  Belforb^ 
IV.  Orontes.     Antioch. — V.  Barada.     DamascuB.     Fijoh. 


I 


I^banoo  tad 
Ucnuoa. 


With  Dan,  or  Ctesarca  Philippi,  the  Holy  Land  ter- 
miuHtes.  But  its  scenery  and  geography  cannot  be 
considered  complete  without  a  few  words  ou  ihe  vast 
mountain  region  which  forms  its  physical  barrier,  and 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  structure  of  the 
country.  The  double  range  of  the  Lebanon  and  the  Anti- 
Lebanon  close  the  Land  of  Promise  ou  the  north,  as  th 
fteninsnlaofSinaion  the  snnth;l)ntwilh  thij^ difference, that 
one  part  or  other  of  these  ranges,  though  beyond 
tlte  boundaries  of  Palestine,  is  almost  always 
within  view.  The  thunder-storm,  which  (he 
Psalmist  tracks  in  its  course  throughout  his  country, 
begins  by  making  the  solid  frame  of  Lebanon  and  Sirion 
to  leap  for  fear,  like  the  buffaloes  of  their  own  forests, 
and  ends  by  shaking  the  distant  wilderness  of  the  lofty 
cliffs  of  Kadesh.'  From  the  moment  that  the  traveller 
reaches  tlio  plain  of  Shechem  in  the  interior,  nay,  even 
from  the  depths*  of  the  Jordan-valley  by  the  Dead  Sea, 
tlic  snowy  heights  of  Hermon  are  visible.  The  ancient 
names  of  this  double  ninge  are  all  significant  of  this  posi- 
tion. U  was  "  Sion,'*^  "  the  upraised  "  ;  or  "Hermon,*' 
"  the  lofty  peak  "  ;  or  "Shenir."^  :ind  "  Sirion,"  the  glit- 
tering *' breast-plate "  of  ice  J  or,  again,  ''Lebanon,"  the 


J  P*.  xxix.  3—8. 
For  Ibis  Tacr  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
WilUami,  ftotbor  of  *  The  Holy  City." 


•  D«ul.  iv.  48. 

*  DeoL  iii.  9  ;  Song  of  Sol4»iin>n  iv.  8  ; 
Esekiei  xxvii.  5, 
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"Mont  Blanc  "of  Palesfine  ;  "  the  White  Monntfiin ''Uf 
ancient  times  ;  the  mountain  of  the  "  Old  Wiiity-headed 
Man/' or  the  "  Moantain  of  Ice,"  in  modern  times.  So 
long  as  its  snowy  tops  were  seen,  there  wa.-?  never  want- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  poetry  the  image  of  uneurtlily  grand- 
cur,  whteli  nothing  else  but  perpetnal  snow  can  give; 
especially  as  seen  in  the  ,«uuinier,  when  "  (ho  nnnainent 
around  it  seems  to  be  on  fire.'"*  And  nol  gruudt.'ur  only, 
but  fertility  and  beauty  were  held  up,  as  it  were,  on  its 
heights,  as  a  model  for  tUo  less  fortunate  roo;ion9  Avhich 
looked  up  to  it.  The  "dews"  of  the  mists  that  rose 
from  the  watery  ravines,  or  of  the  clouds  that  rested  on 
the  summit  of  Ilermon,  were  perpetual  witnesses  of  fresh- 
ness and  coolness, — the  sources,  as  it  seemed,  of  all  the 
moisture,  which  was  to  the  land  of  Palestine  what  the 
fragrant  oil  was  to  the  p:arments  of  the  High  Priest  j 
what  the  refreshing  influence  of  brotherly  lovo  was  lo 
the  whole  community."  Still  more  was  this  luxuriant 
life  of  vegetation  rooted  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  slo|>es 
of  Lebanon,  the  western  range,  which  in  this  resfject  far 
exceeds  its  eastern  rival.  "  His  fruit  shall  shake  like 
Lebanon.'*  This  is  the  description  which  only  applies 
to  the  thin  threads  of  verdure,  or  the  occasional  spots  of 
cullivatinn,  in  the  desert  heights  of  Hermon  ;  but  is 
literally  true  of  the  slopes  and  terraces  of  Lebanon,  as 
they  overhang  the  bay  of  BeirClL,  or  of  Tripoli.*     la  the 


'  Such  is  tho  mcnnhic  o(  L^lnmim — 
ifM  "  Whit**  Moanuiin  '  :  ati.l  GeM-ia- 
SheiUt — \\t<i  "Muuniitli^  aH\w  OI<lUan"; 
GrtitJ-rt-Tilj ~~lhf  "  Muiiniiiiii  of  loo." 
doultlc&j  dcrircil  from  ihu  khowv  lop.  It 
ii  the  natural  nnd  RinuiNL  uulfonii  nnnte 
of  thclii^lie^i  moHiiluin^  iti  all  (^luritrics 
— Mctni  BU'ic,  IlitiinlayHh  (iq  SuTiscrit 
■i^n^irj  in]4  HK»ey\,  iiDAii^,  Ila-miH  (prol>- 
iihlylr\)ni  tht;  liamc  raotj,  SiemNcvmJu, 
Ben  Ncris,  Snowcion. 

•  Clarke**  Travel*,  k.  S03, 

*  Such  ninst  bu  iho  gonontl  niciinin^ 
o£  the  pompitriton  or  rottcnni  lu  "  iho 
dew  of  ncrmon,  th«t  rtcsrondwl  on  :hc 
muuniaiiis  of /ion."  P«.  cxxxii!.  .1.  If 
Zion  \*i-  licrv  Jcrusalt'in.  llii*  .m.-hm.>  mnst 
be  (h«l  tho  bcuvflciiil  dibcis  i>f  tlic  cool 
vaptirt  of  the  lofi  v  Hcnnoa  wero  felt 


orcn  to  (he  Atj  nnd  ilUtant  inonntiiins  at 
JuduD.1.  (rumpnre  the  pvvi?.ii:i!  jtut  re- 
Ivrml  to,  Pi-,  xxix.  S— 8.)  It  is,  iiawerer, 
just  uostultlu  tliut  /^'ci  11135  '*'•'"'  ^  '**^ 
for  oton,  the  nncicnt  naino  of  Hi^naon, 
and  tho  pxprL-T^Man  m  thca  raerdj  tht 
Hebrew  ixiriillclisin.  Thu  is  »lii:KUt'COB- 
finncil  by  the  n'c  of  the  plural  "nionn- 
tAinn,"  uliioli.  thi)n-;h  npiiHcithlo  ui  the 
vnit  r&iigit  of  HiniiDii,  i^  imt  atiplimhle, 
■nd  is  not  cUrwhcrc  ased,  for  ilic  hill  of 
JeruMlcm.  F.ir  the  fm-t  of  iha  dor  of 
Ilfriiiun,  sec  Van  di«  Vcl.l*.  i.  127. 

*  Pi.  Ixxil.  16.  Seethe  (i«cri|ition  of 
ihcviTievnnU  and  otxihAnl*  uf  L«'lmnoa 
111  Van  lie  Vdilc,  ii.  J38,  4a9. 

*  The  li-;ht  |>nplnn,  lu  on  the  lible- 
Innds  of  Spain,  form  the  chief  fuliftf^u  of 
Anti-Lehanuu;  lir«aadpiiiu,ufLcbat)CitL 
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longings  of  the  Hebrew  lawgiver,  the  one  distinct  image 
whicli  blended  with  the  general  hope  of  seeing  "  the  good 
land  beyond  Jordan  "  was  of  "  the  'good  '  mountain,  even 
Lebanon."' 

I.  The  two  ranges  were  farther  distinguished  by  an 
antique  sanctity,  of  which  traees  still  remain.  Of  Her- 
mon  it  has  been  already^  noticed  that  it  was  probably 
the  .scene  of  tlic  Transfiguration,  and  may  thus  have  been 
the  "  Holy  Mountain '' — the  only  nionntaiu  so 
called  in  the  New  Testament.  Of  this  sacred-  S^'o^."' 
ness  the  proofs  arc  manifold.  It  is,  ns  T)r.  Robin- 
BOii*  truly  remarks,  girded  with  auoieiit  temples.  "They 
are  found  in  all  situations — crowning  hills  and  mountain 
to|w ;  or  secluded  in  valleys  and  deep  gorges.  Tho 
founders  and  worshippers  iiave  disappeared  for  nnknown 
ages.  Whether  they  were  Phoenicians  or  Gra^co-Syrians, 
wc  cannot  tell  ;  they  have  left  behind  no  Inice  but  these 
their  works,  and  no  record  how  or  why  these  works  were 
erected.'*  That  on  its  summit,  of  which  some'  ruins  are 
still  to  be  traced,  was  noticed  by  Jerome.  To  this,  on 
its  heights  or  in  its  close  neighbourhood,  mar  be  added 
no  less  than  seventeen.  Six  are  to  be  seen  on  its  more 
Bouthern  uplands.  Rukleh,  Kul'at  liustra,  Hibbariyeh, 
Noby  Safa,  Deir  cl-Ashayr,  and  Burkush.  That  of 
Neby  Siifa  *' stood  facing  the  east,  directly  over  i^inst 
Hermon,  in  his  most  imiHJsing  aspect.'*  That  of  Hib- 
l>ariyeh  "  fronts  directly  on  the  great  chasm  of  Wady 
Shib'a,  looking  up  the  mighty  goi^e  as  if  to  catch  the 
first  traces  of  the  morning  suu  rising  over^  Hermon." 
That  of  Kukloh,  whicli  is  further  east,  "  fronts  westward," 
"  also  towaixls  the  snows  of  Hermon,"  and  is  distinguished 
hya  finely  carved  hinnan  countenance,  as  if  intended  for 
Baal*  or  Astarte.  That  of  Deir  el-Ashayr  fronts  east- 
ward, and  is  remarkable  as  consisting  of  a  double  edifice, 
one  behind  the  other,  on  a  larger  scale  at  Baalbek." 

*  Bent.  ui.  35.  *  Rol>in»oii,  Hid.  4S6. 

>  KoSinioii,  J.M.  Ken.  432.  *  Iliiit.4.17.  TliU  I  raw  in  lUfii  Tlicre 

*  HohinsuTi.  Ibiil.  -IIS.  U  agood  repmcntatian  of  it  in  Mr.Bcd- 

*  Vurtut,  ia  Rob.  Ibid.  432.  £ord^  PboCOfp^pha. 
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Eleven  more  can  be  traced  in  the  passes  of  the  Anh* 
Lebanon  westward  of  Damascus.  One,  indeed  two, 
stand  over  the  source  of  Aiu  Fijeh.  as  if  to  consecrate 
that  most  abundant  of  all  the  Syrian  springs,  the  supposed 
source  of  the  Barada;  large  traces  of  another,  also  ia 
connection  with  the  river,  are'  at  Kefr-Zeit. — Another, 
of  which  the  many  columnar  fi*agmcnts  give  its  name 
to  the  village  where  they  are  found — Kefr-el-Awaraid — 
**tbe  village  of  the  columns" — is  near  Abila,  and  must 
have  faced  towards  the  sacred  hill  now  crowned  by  the 
alleged  tomb  of  Abel,  itself,  as  it  would  seem,  planted 
on  a  more  ancient  sanctuary.  Two  or  three  cluster  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hill  below  Bludin. — By  one  of  these 
stands  a  clump  of  aged  ilexes  ;  perhaps,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  of  Hazuri,  near  Banias,  the  best  likeness 
remaining  in  Syria  of  the  ancient  groves  of  Astarte.  On 
a  rude  altar  among  the  trees,  by  an  immemorial  usage, 
which  has  given  to  the  spot  the  name  of  Um-esh-3hil- 
kakif,*  "  the  Mother  of  Fragments,"  the  neighbouring 
villagers  are  in  the  habit  of  breaking  earthen  jars.  The 
hill  of  Nebi  Yunas  (the  Prophet  Jonah)  above  Bludin, 
is  in  like  m;inncr  full  of  simihir  remains.  At  its  foot,  in 
the  plain  of  Suraya,  are  two  evidently  consecrated  to  the 
spring  which  gushes  out  from  its  sides — Ain  Fowar.  Half 
way  up  is  a  third  ;  on  its  summit  arc  two,  one  of  more 
antique  appearance  than  the  other,  both  commanding  a 
magnificent  view  of  Hermon  and  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages. 

To  this  array  of  heathen  sanctnarics  must  be  added 
the  legends  of  later  Jewish  or  popular  tradition.  The 
ruined  edifice  called  Nirarod's  tomb,  is  shown 
KtafSd.*'  at  Kcfr  Hawy,  on  the  summit  of  the  Pass  of 
Hermon,  between  Banias  and  Damascns.  The 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  range  of  Anti-Libanus 
has  been  long  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  the  death  of 
Abel.'  The  story  is  continued  in  a  striking  legend 
attached  to  one  of  the  most  romantic  passes  in  Syria. 


'  Ro).in«iti.  47«. 

*¥ontr,  Ffvu  VviirtinDatiuuous,!.981. 
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throngh  which  the  Barada  rushes  in  a  roaring  torrent. 
This  pass  is  called  Shukh  B;ira(ia,  or  El  Goosh, 
from  a  fair  held  there  on  the  banks  of  the 
Blream.  It  is  crossed  by  a  single  arch,  called  the 
bridge  of  Shukh.  Hijrh  np  in  the  rocks,  on  the  left  bank, 
arc  tombs  and  broken  columns  in  front,  and  the  re- 
mains uf  a  Roman  road,  with  the  inscription  as  fresh  as 
if  just  cut.  On  the  right  bank  rises  a  lofty  hill,  on 
whose  summit  is  seen  a  line  of  tall  black  trees.  They 
are  seven  Sindians  or  Syrian  oaks.  The  following  is 
the  story  told  concerning  them  in  the  neighbourhood  : — 
*'  Habid  (Cain)  and  Hubil  (Abel)  wore  the  two  ^ons  of 
Adam.  The  whole  world  was  divided  between  them  j 
and  this  was  the  cau.^c  of  their  quarrel.  Ilabil  moved 
his  boundary  stones  too  far ;  Habid  threw  them  at  him, 
and  Habil  fell.  His  brother,  in  great  grief,  carried  the 
body  on  his  back  for  five  hundred  years,  not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  it.  At  last,  on  the  top  of  this  hill,  he 
saw  two  birds  fighting, — tho  one  killed  the  other, 
washed  him,  and  buried  him  in  the  ground.  Hubid 
did  the  like  lor  his  brother's  body,  and  planted  his 
stafT  to  mark  the  spot,  and  from  this  staff  the  seven 
trees  grew  up  over  the  tomb  which  is  still  shown."  At 
tho  entrance  of  the  pass  stood,  in  ancient  time.'',  the  city 
of  Abila,  the  capital  ot  Abilene ^  once  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  in  eonueclion  with  a  series  of  dales.* 
The  name,  no  doubt,  originated  ihc  legend  ;  the  word 
**  Abil"'  (meadow)  would  be  a  natural  designaliou  of  a 
town  at  the  exit  of  the  Barada  through  the  green  vale 
at  the  foot  of  the  defile,  and  the  same  change  of  *' Abel'* 
into  **  Abila "  under  like  circumstances,  occurs  in  the 
town  of  "  Abel-Shittim."  On  the  western  slopes  of 
Anti-Libanus  is  the  tomb  of  Nebi-Schit — "  the  Prophet 


»  Luke  iii.  \.  See  Porter'*  Urc  Tcan 
In  DamAScua,  i  2&3 — 366,  fur  a  good 
general  DMuunt  and  tnnp  or  the  pass. 
Tlio  kK«n(l  1  dcrirnl  from  a  peasuit  of 
ZcMuii  iu  1 853.  for  a  n.ora  Rjicc-iiil 
•ccoam  of  lliF  iQiubi  ami  iiiKripiioni. 
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It  Stands  conspicnons  on  the  side   of  the  W^ 
with  its  two  white  domes,  just  where  the  great 
view    of   Coele-Syria    opens    ia    the    descent: 
Rciiind   it   lies    the  village  which  derives    its 
name  from  the  sanctuary.     The  larger  of  the  two  domea 
marks  the  mosque  ;  the  lesser,  the  tomb,  which  joins  il 
at  an  obtuse  angle.     The  tomb  is  seen  through  a  rough 
grating.     U  is  in  a  gallery,  extending  like  a  long  loW 
chest  for  a  length  of  sixty  feel,  covered,  as  usual,  withi 
offerings.     *'  It  would  have   been  twenty  feet  longer,' 
said   the  attendant,  "but  the  Prophet  Seth.  who  camtf 
here  preaching  to  the  people  who  worshipped  cows,  was 
killed  by  them,  and  was  hastily  buried,  with  his  knees 
doubled  under  his  legs.     Every  Friday  night  a  light 
shines  in  the  tomb.'"     The   reverence   for   the    dead 
Patriarch   i.s,   as   usual   at   Mussulman's    tombs,    very 
strong.     "  Tell  him,"  said  the  guardian  of  the  mosqne — ■ 
on  seeing  an  English  traveller  inadvertently  turning  his 
back  on  the  tomb — •"  that  he  would  not  turn  his  back 
on   the  Suluin ;  why  not  show  equal   regard   to  ibe 
Prophet?"     On  the  opposite  side  of  the  vale  of  Ceelc- 
Syria,  and  therefore   nearly  facing  the  tomb   of  Seth, 
immediately  close  to  the  village  of  Muallakah, 
is    the   similar   mosque    of   Nebi-Nnach  —  the 
r     "Prophet   Noah,"  though   smaller,   and   appa- 
teiitly  less    honoured.     He    "  having    died  a   natural 
death,  and  been  therefore  buried  at  peace,''  the  tomb 
was   proportionally  longer    than   that  of  Seth,    being 
nearly  120  feet  in*  length,  the  feet  being  supposed  (o 
rest  in  a  well.     Two  or  three  other  temples  exist  not 
far  off:  Mejdel  further  south,  and  Ain-Ata  further  north, 
in  the  same  plain. 

But  Baalbek  stands  supreme,  and  may  well  close  this 
series  of  the  sanctuaries  of  Anti-Lebanon,     lis  idcntifi- 
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ite  must  remain  extremely  un- 
certain. It  may  possiblv  be  Baalatb,  the  frontier 
city  of  Solomon,  or  Baaihumon,  the  pleasure-^ar- 
dcMi  of  the  Ciinlieles,  or  Baal-Hermou,  the  sanctnary 
of  Baal  in  Ilermon.  or  Baal-Gad,  ("  the  gathering  of 
Baal  ""under  Hermon."^  Bnt  ajjainst  each  of  those 
suppositious  there  are  objections  whicli  must  prevent  ua 
from  coming  to  any  positive  conclusion  on  the  subject. 
Of  its  general  importance,  however,  there  can  be  no 
question.  The  size  and  beauty  of  the  buildings  render 
them  at  once  a  physical  landmark  and  a  historical  mon- 
ument which  no  notice  of  Syria  can  omit.  '"  In'  vastness 
of  plan,  combined  with  elaborateness  and  delicacy  of 
execution^  they  seem  to  surpass  all  others  in  Western 
Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in  Europe."  The  ranges  of  col- 
unms  which  give  their  peculiar  grace  to  the  edilicey, 
belong  to  the  same  age  of  later  Koman  magnificence 
which  has  left  so  man^'  proud  memorials  of  itself 
throughout  the  East.  But  there  are  touches  of  an  earlier 
antiquity  which  give  it  a  true  connection  with  the  his- 
tory of  Palestine  and  I^ypt.  lis  situation  was  proba- 
bly lixed  by  the  necessity  of  a  sjnicluary  to  greet  the 
travellers  and  merchants  on  the  great  caravan  route 
between  Damascus  and  Tyre,  as  Petm  between  Damas- 
cus and  the  Gulf  of  Elath.  Its  name,  even  if  we  cannot 
connect  it  with  any  Biblutal  spot,  evidently  points  to  its 
connection  with  Baal  —  Baai-bek,  'Mhe  assembl}"*  or 
gathering  of  Baal/"  as  its  Greek  name,  "  Heliopolis," 
shows  the  indeuiification  of  Baal  with  the  sun.  Baal 
was,  iu  Greek  Mythology,  identified  as  the  supreme 
God  with  Jupiter,  as  the  Sun-God  with  Apollo;  and 
hence,  in  the  description  of  the  different  temples  in- 
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clnded  within  the  vast  sanctunry,  has  arisen 
ancient  and  modern  times,  a  confusion  between  ih©  two, 
which  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  rectif)*.'  Like  the 
temples  of  Baal  nt  Siiniiiria  and  at  Gades,  it  iticiudi.tl 
the  inferior  dciiies  as  well  as  tlic  chief  Suu-Ood  bim.self. 
"To  the  Godd  of  Heliopolis,"  is  the  inseriptiou  which 
sliU  tcstilies  to  the  phiralities  of  divinities  worshipped 
here.  The  inHuciicc  of  I'^^ypt  is  indicated  not  only  by 
the  legend  of  the  sacred^  image  brougJit  from  the  Egyp- 
tian City  of  the  Sun— "On  "— "llelioiwlis,"' — bat  by 
some  striking  peculiarities  of  Kiryptian  architecture  :  as, 
for  example,  the  Egyptian  symbol  of  a  winged  globe  is 
iu  one  of  the  recesses  of  the  great  court;  an  Egyptian 
capital  crowns  one  of  the  columns  of  the  lesser  temple  ; 
and  the  crested  eagle  with  its  outspread  wings  in  the 
portal,  occupies  the  same  relative  position,  and  appar- 
ently represents  the  same  idea,  as  the  wings  of  the 
Egyptian  doorways.  **  Under  the  shadow  of  thy  wing? 
shall  be  my  refuge"  is  the  most  general  expression  in 
which  the  ligure  appears  iu  ihe  Biblical  imagery  ;  The 
*San  of  righteousness  sliall  rise  with  healing  in  his 
wings,"  is  the  thought  which  is  more  directly  illustrated 
by  the  eagle  of  Baal-bok.  l^'iually,  the  huge  substmc- 
tions  of  the  outer  enclosure  probably  point  to  the  earli- 
est foundation  of  the  bnilding,  Phtpnician,  Jewish,  or 
Syrian.  The  throe  vast  stones,  which  for  a  long  period 
gave  to  the  whole  building  the  name  of  the  *'  Three- 
Stone  "  (TrUifhon),  exceed  iu  size  even  those  of  Heb- 
ron or  Jerusalem  ;  and,  with  the  still  vaster  stone*  on 
which  they  rest,  present  the  ma^t  gigantic  masses  of 
hewn  stone  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  world.  Iu  the 
adjacent  quarry  are  to  be  seen  the  stones  sLill  standing 
against  the  rock,  like  tall  trees  waitiug  to  be  felled  ;  one 
already  lies  prostrate,  with  the  lines  drawn  across  its 
two  ends,  as  if  for  the  cutting  off  of  the  nntinished  parts. 

>  See  Mr.  Ho(;g,  The  N*iaei  of  nonl-  *  It  u  ofn  dai-kitr  i-nkMir.  and  i*  hnnt 
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Within  tlie  precincts  of  the  Temple  of  Baalbee  Ihe 
^rorsbip  of  Baal  lingered  to  the  latest  days*  of  Pagan- 
ism, with  a  union  of  licentiousness  and  ferocity  wliii!li 
rendered  the  spot  a  memorial,  on  its  darker  side,  of  llie 
ancient  religion  of  Canaan. — as  its  magnificence  and 
beauty  roculls  the  brighter  and  nobler  side  of  the  faitli 
of  the  whole  ancient  world. 

Two  great  valleys  part  the  Anti-Lebanon  from  the 
Lebanon,  The  soulherumost  uud  smallest  of  the  two  is 
the  Wady-et-Teim,'  the  vale  of  the  Hasbany  or 
Ha^beya  river — the  "geographical,  though  nut  o*HJ.Ii&. 
the  historical,  source  of  the  Jordan.  The  whole 
ralley  hns  its  sacred  associations,  bnt  it  derives  them 
not  from  classical  or  Hebrew  times,  but  from  the  singu- 
lar sect  which  there  first  established  itself  iu  strength. 
It  was  Ihe  refuge,  in  (he  eleventh  century,  of  Derazy, 
the  founder  of  the  Druzes.  At  Ilasbeya  is  their  origi- 
nal sanctuary,  and  from  the  hills  and  villages  along  Ilits 
valley  have  radiated  their  settlements  Ihi-ough  the  whole 
of  the  two  ranges. 

The  northern  valley  is  one  of  wider  extent  and 
•wider  fame.  '* Ccele-Syria "  or  "the  Basin  of 
Syria  "  was  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  or  ofc«if»j. 
Romans  to  the  vast  greeu  plain  whtt'h  divides 
the  range  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  the  former 
reaching  its  highest  point  in  the  snowy  crest  to  (he 
north,  behind  wtiich  lie  the  Cedars  ;  the  hitter  in  Ihe 
still  more  snowy  crest  of  Hermon  ;  the  cnlminalion  of 
Ihe  range  being  thus  in  the  one  at  the  northern,  in  the 
other  at  the  southern  extremity,  of  the  valley  wliieli 
they  bound.  The  view  of  this  great  volley  is  chielly 
remarkable  as  being  exactly  to  the  eye  what  it  is  on 
maps — the  *' hollow  '  between  the  two  mouiitaiu  ranges 
of  **  Syria,"  or,  according  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  de- 
nomination, which  has  subsisted  almost  unchanged  from 
the  time  of  Amos  to  the  present  day,  the  broad  **  Cleft," 
Beha'a  or  Buka^a,  A  screen,  through  which  the 
Leontes  breaks  out,  closes  the  south  end  of  the  plain. 

I  RobiosoQ,  Lai.  Bes.  522,  533.  ■  Ibid.  360,  43a    '  *  Ibid,  41S. 
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There  is  a  similar  screen  at  the  north  end,  but  too 
remote  to  be  Ti±>ible,  **  tbc  euteriug-in^  of  Haiuatb,"  so 
often  mentioned  as  the  extreme  limil  in  this  direo 
tion  of  tbo  widest  possible  dominion  of  the  Israelite 
Empire. 

II.  From  the  plain  of  Ccele-Syria  we  mount  the  rang© 
of  Lebanon.  lis  physical  features  have  been  already 
j^  described.  Its  connection  with  the  western  por- 
tions of  ihe  Holy  Land  must  have  been  as  close 
as  those  of  Hermon  with  the  eastern  portions.  From  its 
southern  extremity  the  views  over  Palestine  must  have 
been  those  which  the  Assyrian  conquerors  enjoyed  as 
they  first  looked  from  "  the  *tower  of  Lebanon  "  upoD 
their  prey.  "  I  have  travelled,''  says  M.  Van  dc 
Velde,  "  in  no  part  of  the  world  where  I  have  seea 
such  a  variety  of  glorious  mountain  scenes  within  so 
narrow  u  compass.  Not  the  luxurious  Java,  not  the 
richly  wooded  Borneo,  not  the  majestic  Sumatra  or 
Celebes,  not  tlit*  paradise-like  Ceylon,  far  less  the  gi-and 
but  naked  mountains  of  South  Africa,  or  the  low  im- 
penetrable woods  of  the  West  Indies,  arc  to  be  compared 
to  the  south-western  projecting  mountains  of  Lebanon. 
In  those  lands  all  is  green  or  all  is  bare.  An  Indian 
landscape  has  something  monotonous  in  its  superabuu- 
dance  of  wood  and  jungle  that  one  wishes  in  vain  to  see 
intermingled  with  rocky  cliffs  or  with  towns  or  villages. 
In  the  bare  (able-lands  of  the  Cape  Colony,  the  eye  die* 
covers  nothing  but  rocky  cliffs.  ...  It  is  not  so,  how- 
ever, with  the  southern  ranges  of  Lebanon.  Here  there 
are  woods  and  mountains,  streams  and  villages,  bold 
rocks  and  green  cultivated  fields,  land  and  sea  views. 
Here,  in  oue  word,  you  find  all  that  the  eye  could  desire 

to  behold  on  this  earth The  whole  of  northern 

Canaan  lies  at  our  feet.  Is  not  thisSidon?  Are  not 
those  Sarepta,  and  Tyre,  and  Kas-el- Abiad  ?  I  also  see 
the  Castle  of  Shukif,  and  the  gorge  of  the  Leonto?,  and 
the  hills  of  Safek,  and,  in  the  distance,  the  basin  of  the 

I  Vum.  xiii.    91  ;  3  Kincs  xW.  2S  :  9       Schwnnt,  iS  ;  Pucklcr  3(ufi1ciu,  Si.  SS. 
ChrDo.  xii  8;  Voo  dc  Velde,  ii.470,  *  SoDg  of  Sulomun  vii.  4. 
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Sea  of  Tiberias,  with  the  bills  of  Bashan,  far,  far  away, 
aud  all  these  hundreds  of  villages  between  the  spot  we 
are  at  and  the  sea  coast.  .  .  .  Half  a  day  would  not 
suffice  for  taking  llie  angles  of  such  au  ocean  of  villages, 
towns,  castles,  rivers,  bills,  and  capes.''* 

Sacb  anotber  view  is  obtained  from  the  sonib-easleru 
extremity  of  the  same  range — the  ridge  of  Dabar  close 
to  the  Wady-eL-Teim.  Lebanon  and  Hernion  are  visible 
at  once  ;  and  the  valley  nf  the  Jordan  is  spread  out  in 
both  its  upper  stages  ; — tliat  of  theHasbany  river—that 
of  the  Mfrom  lake — ending  in  the  still  distinct  glimpse 
of  the  waters  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
geographical  prospects  in  Syria. 

The  historical  monuments  of  Lebanon  are  much  less 
numerous  than  those  of  Anti-Lebanon.  The  Temple  of 
Astarle  at  Afka  is  the  only  one  of  importance.  From 
its  romautic  defile  the  river  of  Adonis  "  ran 
purple  to  the  sea"  with  "blood  of  Thammuz  aSS!"^** 
yearly  wounded  "  ;  that  is,  with  the  stains  of 
the  red  earth  which  pave  birth  to  the  legend.  The  Nahr- 
el-Kelb — the  "Dog"  or  "  Wolf  "  river,  so  called  from 
the  fabled  dog,  whose  bark  at  the  approach  of  strangers 
could  be  liear.l  as  far  as  Cyprus — is  marked  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  inscriptions  of  tbe  four  empires  of  " 
Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece,  and  Rome  ; — so  remark-  „^"ft^^ 
able  both  in  themselves  aud  fu  their  history.  It  Ki[h^K«ui. 
is  instructive  to  note  their  gradual  resuscitation 
from  the  neglect  of  centuries.  Maundrell  sees  them  for 
a  moment,  and  conjectures  them  to  be  **  perhaps  the 
representations  of  some  persons  buried  hereabouts, 
whose  sepulchres  may  probably  also  be  discovered  by 
tbe  diligent  observer."  Pococke  sees  in  Ihem  only 
"some  small  figures  of  men  in  relief  cut  out  in  difrei*ent 
compartments,  but  very  much  defaced  by  time."  The 
Roman  inscription  was  first  successfully  copied.  Next, 
tbe  Egyptian  absorbed  the  attention  of  scholars.  Finally, 
the  Assyrian   came  no   less  distinctly    to  light.     The 
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Greek  tnscripikm  b  too  insignificuit  to  deserre 
were  it  not  for  ib;  conaectkm  with  the  oihefs.     It  is 
the  Egyptian  aod  Aaeyriaa  scalpcares,  aboaodhi^asth 
do  along  Ibe  face  of  Ibe  rocky  wall,  that  the  atteuticM 
the  Biblical  .sLudenl  Ls  chiedy  tixcd.* 

There,  side  by  side,  we  eacouuter  the  figures  of 
earliest  and  latest  oppressora  of  larael, — Batneses 
Sc-iinaclierib.  Rameses  mnst  have  passed  by  (hat 
at  a  time  wbea  tbo  sacred  history  had  hardly  peoetrafa 
iuto  these  parts.  His  memorials  can  scarcely  seem  m 
ancient  to  ns  than  they  did  to  the  earliest  O 
travellers.  When  we  trace  the  well-known  Egyptii 
figures — the  kiog  and  the  god  as  usual  friringaDd  recer 
ing  offerings. — it  is  with  the  same  fcoling  a.s  that  wi 
which  Herodotus  most  have  climbed  np  the  same  pat 
way  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  "  In  the  pai 
of  Syria  called  Palesliiu'."  to  use  bis  own  words,  ' 
myself  saw  the  monnmcnts  of  Sesostris  still  standing.'" 

But  the  visit  of  Sennacherib,  here  recorded,  is  a  dire< 
reflection  of  his  scornful  speech  as  reported  by  th 
prophet  'Isaiah,  and  opens  to  os  a  striking  histori 
scene  in  this  portion  of  Syria.  *'  By  the  niultitode  0 
my  chariots  am  /  come  to  the  height  of  the  mountainj 
and  to  the  sides  of  Lebanon  ;  and  I  will  cut  down  tb 
height  of  bis  cedars  and  the  beauty  of  his  cypresses 
and  I  entered  into  the  height  of  bis  border,  and  th 
forest  of  bis  park.  I  have  digged  and  drunk  waters ; 
have  made  u  *bridge."  ''The  multitude  of  his  chariots, 
such  as  they  arc  seen  on  the  Assyrian  monuments  of  th 
farther  East,  must  have  wound  their  difficult  wa' 
throui^h  those  romantic  gorges,  up  to  the  very  "heigh 
of  the  mountain  ranges,"  and  along  "  the  extreme  edg 
of  Lebanon,"  along  the  valleys  of  the  streams  whic 
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!e  drained  off  by  his  armies,  or  over  which  he  threw 
bridges  for  tliera  to  pass. 

But  there  was  one  spot  more  sacred  than  all,  to  which 
the  conqueror  boasts  that  lie  had  penetrated.  He  had 
gone  into  "  the  extremest  height  of  Lebanon,  the  forest 
of  its  paric ; ''  and  there  he  had  cnt  down  with  relentlesa 
insolence  *'  the  heii!;bt  of  its  cedar?,  the  beauty  of  its  fir- 
trees.'* 

In  these  words  it  is  hardly  possible  not  to  recognize 
the  sacred  recesses  of  the  present  cedars  of  Lebanon. 
They  have  been  so  often  described,  that  any  de- 
tailed account  would  here  be  superfluous.  But 
a  few  words  may  bo  allowed  for  a  scene  so  inlerestlng, 
and  in  which  probably  some  now  impression  is  received 
by  every  traveller  who  approaches  them.  In  1853  I  had 
been  prevented  from  visiting  them  by  the  snow  ;  and  the 
same  obstacle  in  18G2  again  rendered  impossible  the 
usual  route  over  the  crest  of  the  mountain  from  Baalbec, 
or  even  over  its  sonlh-western  shoulder  from  Afka.  For 
this  reason  we  approached  the  place  from  Tripoli.  As 
the  Wud3**ct-Teim,  the  valley  of  the  Ilasbaiiy,  is  the 
sacred  couutrv  of  the  Druses,  so  the  vallevs  and  hills 
between  Tripoli  or  Ehden,  converging  towards  the  deep 
glen  of  the  "Holy  River,"  the  Kadisha^ — probably  so 
called  from  ils  numerous  monasteries — is  the  Kesrov-an, 
the  sacred  country  of  the  Marouitcs — the  fierce  Chris- 
tian sect  with  which  the  Druzes  arc  at  deadly  war. 
On  the  edge  of  the  river  is  Kanobin  (Coenobion),  the 
residence  of  the  patriarch.  On  the  heights  above  it  ia 
their  chief  village,  Khdeiu  It  is  from  this  village,  with 
its  many"  churches,  and  ils  beautiful  viaducts  surround- 
ing the  castle  of  its  daring  chiefShcykh  Joseph,  that  the 
ascent  is  made  to  the  cedars.  A  wide  view  oj)en3  of  the 
long  terraces  of  the  vioiainea  (as  they  are  technically 
called)  of  ancient  glaciers  descending  into  the*  valley. 

'  I  liBve  W.\  Ihc  rcndcrioBof  the  A  V.  it  Ic  •  8t«  Dr.  J.  D.  Hixily^r  un  ihc  C«ditn 
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Here  a  slip  of  cultivated  land  roaches  up  into  the  verge 

of  llicii*  (lesoliilp  ficlils.     Behind  thia  is  a  semicircle  of 
the  suowy  range  of  the  summit  of  Lebanon.     Jast  in 
the  centre  of  Uic  view,  in  the  dip  between  the  moraines 
and  ttie  snow-clad  hills  behind,  h  a  single  dark  massive 
clump — the  sole  spot  of  vegetation  that  marks  liie  moun- 
tain  wilderness.     This  is  the  Cedar  Grove.     It  disap- 
pears as  we  ascend  the  intervening  range  ;  and  does  not 
again  present  itself  till  wc  are  close  upon  it.     Then  the 
exactness  of  Sennacherib's  description  comes  out.     It  ta 
literally  on  the  very  "  edge ''  of  the  height  of  Lebauou 
— a**  park"  or  '*gardcn"of   the   forest,   or   '*  garden 
of  Goii,"  as  truly  ns  the  "jardin"  or  "garden,"  well 
known  to  Swiss  travellers  in  the  bosom  of  ihc  moraines 
of  Mont  Blanc.     It  stands  as  if  on  an  island  emiuence^ 
broken   into  seven  lengths,  of  which  six  are  arranged 
round   the  seventh,   a  square    mount  in    the   mitist,  on 
which  stands  the  rude  Maronitc  chapel.     The  variation 
of  tint  and  outline  thus  makes  the  whole  group  a  kind 
of  epitome  of  forest  scenery.     The  outskirts  of  the  emi- 
nence are  clothed  with  the  younger  trees,  whose  light 
feathery  branches  veil  the  more  venerable  patriarchs  in 
the  interior  of  the  grove.     This  younger  growth,  which 
'has  entirely  sprung  up  within   the  last  two  centuries, 
amounts  now  to  more  than  three  hundred.' 

The  older  trees,  which  are  so  different  in  appearance 
as  to  seem  to  belong  to  a  different  race,  arc  now  abont 
twelve  in  number.  Their  forms  are  such  as  mnsi  al- 
ways have  impressed  the  imagination  of  the  iuhab- 
itanls.  Their  massive  branches,  clothed  with  a  scaly 
texture,  almost  like  t!ie  skin  of  living  animals,  and  con- 
torted with  all  the  mnltiform  irregutariiies  of  age,  may 
well  have  suggested  those  ideas  of  regal,  almost  divine, 
strenijth  and  Molidity.  which  the  sacred  writers  ascribe 
to  them.  They  stand  at  the  apex,  so  to  say,  of  the  veg- 
etable world.  "  From  the  cedar  tree  that  is  in  Leb- 
anon "    downwards,    is    the    knowledge    of   Solomon.* 

1  LonI  UodMf'iTmveU  Or.  Hooker,  t  1  Kiogt  ir.  3S. 
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"To  the  cedar  of  Lebuuon  "  upwards  is  the  deslrucUou 
of  the  trees  from  the  barninf^  bramble  of  Jolham."* 
The  intermarriage  of  the  inferior  plants  with  the  cedar 
is  the  most  inconceivable  presumption  of  all*  The 
shivering  of  their  rock-like  stems  by  the  thunderbolt 
is  like  the  shaking  of  the  solid  mountain  itself."  In 
ancient  days  the  grove  must  have  been  much  more  ex- 
tensive— or  i*ather,  perhaps,  the  great  trees  then  over- 
spread the  whole.  Now  they  are  huddled  together  in 
two  or  three  of  the  central  vales;  and  the  peculiar 
grace  of  the  long  sweeping  branches  feathering  down  to 
the  ground,  of  the  cedar,  as  transplanted  into  Europe,  is 
there  unknown.  In  one  or  two  instances,  the  boughs 
of  these  aged  trees  are  held  up  by  a  younger  one ; 
others,  again,  of  which  the  trunks  nre  decayed,  are 
actually  supported  in  the  gigantic  arms  of  their  elder 
brethren.  But  in  earlier  times  the  breadth  and  extent 
of  these  trees  seem  to  be  as  much  noticed  as  their  height 
and  solidity.  The  cedar  is  the  model  of  the  "  spread- 
ing abroad," — the  constant  growth — of  the  righteous 
roan;*  his  boughs  are  "multiplied,"  and  "become 
long,"  "fair,"  "thick,"  "overshadowing"  in  "Icnglh" 
and  in  "multitude."'  So  vigorous  and  vast  was  Ihis 
life  of  the  cedar  groves,  that  it  seemed  as  if  all  the 
snows  and  waters  of  Lebanon  were  gathered  up  into 
them.  They  are*  "tilled";  their  "rest  is  by  (piiefc 
waters"  ;  "the  waters  make  them  great ;  the  deep  set 
them  up  on  ^high."  The  rills  from  the  surrounding 
heights  collect  on  the  upper  flats,  and  form  one  stream, 
which  winds  amongst  the  moraines  on  its  way  to  the 
lower  Qat,  whence  it  is  precipitated  into  the  gorge  of 
the  Kadisha.  The  cedars  grow  on  that  portion  of  the 
moraine  which  immediately  borders  this  stream,  and 
nowhere  else."* 

And  the  spot  thus  becomes  a  centre  of  life  to  the 
wilderness  in  the  midst  of  which  it  stands.     "  Nature 

■  Jadces  ix.  15.  *  &ck.  xxri.  3—9. 
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was  never  ailent  in  the  forest;  the  cicale  here  were 
extraordinarily  lond  j  ami  the  trees  were  full  of  little 
birds  of  the  brighu^st  green-and-gold  plumage,  with  a 
short  clear  note."'  Tliia  is  the  very  scene  suggested  to 
Ezekiel.  who  reports*  Ihat  under  the  cedar  "all  the 
fowls  of  the  air  nestle,  and  all  the  beasts  of  the  earth 
bring  forth  their  prey,"  and  still  more  in  the  Psalm 
which  gathers  the  whole  of  animal  life  round  the  ce* 
dars*  "The  birds  making  their  nests" — "the  storks 
in  the  fir-trees  " — the  '  marmot"  or  ahophan  in  the  sur- 
rouudiug  cliffs  ;  the  chamois  on  the  hills ;  the  roaring 
of  the  lions  in  the  stillness  of  the  night;  whilst  the 
distant  view  is  filled  up  on  the  oue  side  b}-  the  sea. 
wilh  its  monsters,  its  vast  animal  life,  and  its  ships,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  "garment  of  light  in  the  skj-,*'  the 
"  clouds,"and  the  "  wind  "  on  the  mountain  ;  the  springa 
of  the  Kadisha,  and  the  other  ru.shing  streams  of  the 
Lebanon  ;  the  cornfields  and  the  vineyards  on  the  nearer 
slopes,  "for  the  service  of  man:  to  make  glad  and  to 
strengthen  the  heart  of  man."*  And  if  their  vcr^-  ap- 
pearance and  asi>ect  thns  connect  them  with  the  poetry 
of  the  Bible,  their  history  is  also  bound  up  with  its  his- 
tory. We  know  not  who  first  attacked  the  forests  of 
Lebanon  ;  but  already,  in  the  time  of  David,  they  were 
invaded  for  the  building  of  the  palaces  at  Jerusalem. 
Many  were  the  trees  dragged  down  by  the  steep  descent 
— no  doubt  to  the  harbour  of  Tripoli — to  be  embarked 
on  rafts  for  Joppa,  for  the  woodwork  of  Solomon's  Tom- 
pie  ;  and  for  the  vast  palace  which,  from  its  rustic  carv- 
ing in  cedar-wood,  seems  to  be  almost  a  transplantation 
of  the  sacred  grove  to  Jerusalem* — "the  house  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon  ; "  whilst  in  the  gardens,  the  costly 
cedars  transplanted  from  Lebanon  seemed  to  have  tukcn 
the   place  of  the   native   sycamore.*     For  statues,   for 
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bouses,  for  masis  of  ships,  the  huge  branches  were  car- 
ried off  to  Tyre  and  Sidon.  But  the  great  destroyer, 
long  remembered,  was  Sennacherib.  He  is  described  as 
making  it  his  especial  boust  that  ho  had  penetrated  to 
the  saured  garden  or  park,  and  cut  them  down  ;  and  on 
hia  approach,  probabU%  the  prophetic  wail  is  lifted  up — 
"Open  lliy  doors,  O  Lebanon,  that  the  fire  may  devonr 
Iby  cedars:  IIowI,  fir-tree,  for  (he  cedar  is  fallen.''^ 
And  in  like  manner,  on  his  fall,  the  triumphant  cry  is 
raised  in  ihe  Lower  World — "See,  the  fir-trees  rejoice 
at  theo  and  llie  cedars  of  Lebanon,  saying — Since  ibou 
art  laid  down,  no  feller  is  come  up  against  us."* 

Sinee  lliat  lime  they  have  become  rarer  and  rarer. 
Other  groups,  indeed,  are  said  to  exist  in  dilferent  parts 
of  the  mountain  ;  but  they  have  been  reported  only  by 
two  travellers.^  By  the  lime  of  Jaatinian  the  supply 
of  cedar-wood  was  almost,  and  by  (he  time  of  our 
Edward  IV.  entirely,  exhausted  for  the  purposes  of 
building.  And  now,  for  at  least  two  cenliiries,  they 
have  become  invested,  by  the  veneration  of  pilgrims, 
and  by  the  increased  admiration  of  nature,  with  a  sanc- 
tity almost  ap[)roaching  to  tliat  with  which  they  were 
revered  as  special  miracles  of  Divine  power  by  the 
Hebrew  P.salmists.  The  old  Hebrew  name  of  eret^  has 
never  deserted  them,  and  is  even  peri^etuated  in  the 
puny  imitation  of  them  in  the  Western  laTch.  The 
Maronites  long  guarded  them,  under  penalties  of  ex- 
communicatiou ;  and  honour  them  as  "  The  Twelve 
Apostles  " — "  the  Friends  of  Solomon.''  The  sanctuary, 
which  was  a  rude  altar,  and  is  now  a  rude  wooden 
chapel,  they  greatly  frequent  on  the  festival  which  the 
Oriental  Church  treats  as  the  Feast  of  all  "  High 
Mountains,"  the  Feast  of  the  Transfiguration." 

From  the  heights  of  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanou 
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all  tbis  wild  course,  und  finally  runs  westward  audei*  tho 

huge  precipice  of  the  Castle  of  Beilort — a  castio,  as  il5 

fliame  implies,  built  by  the  Crusaders,  but  raised  ou  the 

[fouiidalious  and  out  of  the   remains  of  some  still  older 

^fortress,  intended  to  guard  the  gorge  which  conveys  this 

irions  but  retired  stream  into  the  Mediterraueau  near 

'yre. 

IV.  The  northern  river  is  the  Orontes.  This  alone  of 
the  four  rivers  is  said  to  have  the  aspect,  not  of  a  moun- 
tain stream,  but  of  a  true  river.  With  this  ^  ^ 
agrees  the  account  of  the  abundant  waters  of  its 
source,'  immediately  uurlh  of  the  rise  of  the  Lcontcs, 
which  seems  to  have  entitled  it,  amongst  nil  the  springs 
of  Syria,  to  the  emphatic  name  of  "The  Spring."  TVorthy 
of  its  origin  the  river  rolls  on  ;  and,  whether  in  the 
length  of  its  course,  or  tho  volume  of  its  waters,  or  the 
rich  vegetation  of  its  banks,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  to 
the  Rouion  world,  tlie  Orontes  should  have  appeared  as 
the  representative  of  Syria,  Politically,  too,  as  well  as 
by  its  natural  features,  it  presented  the  chief  point  of 
contact,  in  later  times,  between  this  corner  of  Asia  and 
the  west. 

As  the  valley  opens  northwards,  it  forms  the  great 

feographical  feature  so  often  described  in  the  Sacred 
[i-siory  as  the  utmost  northern  boundary,  not  of  the 
Holy  Land,  but  of  the  Holy  Krapire  of  3<»lomon — "  the 
entering  in  of  Hamath."  Near  this  spring  is  lobe  found 
the  town,  still  bearing  its  original  natne  of  Riblah,  and 
remarkable  as  the  encampment  of  the  kings  of  Kgypt  and 
Babylon  in  the  later  clays  of  the  Jewish  monarchy. 
There  Eliakim  was  raised  to  ihe  throne  instead  of 
Jeoahaz  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  and  there  Zcdekiah  ^^^^ 
was  tortured,  aud  his  nobles  massacred,  by 
Nebnchadnczziir.  *' A  more  advantageous  place/'  says 
Dr.  KobinsoM*  who  has  visited  the  spot,  "for  the  en- 
campment of  the  hosts  of  Egypt  and  Babylon  ciin  hardly 


I  Van  Ac  Ve!dp,  li.  471 ;  Rltter.  T^U- 
Bon.  pp.  177,996.     F«r  Um  lut   niime. 
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be  imagined.     On  the  banks  of  a  monntain   stream,  n 

the  midst  of  Ihis  vast  and  ftTtilc  plain,  llie  most  abutnjaut 
snpplies  of  provisions  and  fomn^e  were  al  baud.  Fron 
tbis  point  (he  roads  were  open  to  the  Ei.^vpti:in  monarcfi 
across  Ihe  desert,  either  by  Alepi>oaud  thu  Kiipbralesio 
Nineveh,  or  by  Pahnyrato  Babylon.  Fi-om  Uiblab,  too, 
the  host  of  the  Babylonian  couqneror  couUI  sweep 
around  the  end  of  Lebanon,  and  along  the  coast  to  Paies- 
tine  and  Egypt  ;  or,  passing  on  southwards  through  the 
Biika'a,  could  sproad  themselves  over  the  land,  either 
eastwards  or  westwards,  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
Bihlah,  indeed,  disappears  from  history,  and  is  no  more 
heard  of  until  the  present  century  ;  but  the  great  plain 
of  the  Orontes  continued  to  be  the  storehouse  and  battle- 
field of  conflicting  hosts  during  the  loug  dominion  of  the 
Syro-Macedonian  kings,  the  Romans,  and  the  Arabian 
warriors  of  the  middle  ages.  Of  its  great  cities.  Emessa 
(Hums),  and  Hamalh  (Hamab),  still  remain,  while 
j\  pamca  has  sunk  into  oblivion  under  its  present  name  of 
Kuratol-Umdik/' 

Kear  what  may  be  called  the  turning  point  of  its 
course,  where  its  spacious  stream  is  diverted  from  ad- 
vancing fuiilier  northward  by  the  chain  of 
Araanns,  the  offshoot  of  the  Taurus  range,  rose 
the  Greek  city  of  Antioch.  Out  of  a  vast  square  plain, 
the  Orontes  issues  into  a  broad  valley,  opening  seawards, 
but  closed  in  on  the  north  by  Amanus,  on  the  south  br 
the  rugged  hills  of  the  Casian  range.  Those  last,  with 
the  circuit  of  vast  walls  that  crown  their  heights,  defended 
the  city  on  one  side,  as  the  Orontes  formed  a  nalaral 
moat  on  the  other  side  in  the  level  valley.*  All  the  cities 
in  Palestine  must  have  seemed  mere  villages  or  garrison 
towns  in  comparison  with  the  size,  Ihe  strength,  and  the 


'  Thif  pccnlUrltv  la  th«  litunibn  of 
Antiocli,  wilh  bilUun  one  sul.'  niuil  river 
oo  ilic  other,  vxpiains  i(k-  nppnrcm  in- 
r'lnsiitoM.v  tioiiced  lir  U:ljl>un  bctwwn 
f]l3  vast  eicii-nt  ol"  iu  wnlU  nml  the  suull 
number  q(  iic  ^tcs.  Of  the  five  [^teit, 
ono  commandM  tha  only  puis  into  th« 
billi,  ona  iba  bridct  wnw*  iha  riw,  *od 


(tn  ihe  ihorter  cndi  of  tlie  oblong  Buoe) 
one  l«I  ii|>  tbc  vallfv  (ciialWMnI)  mnJ  t«ii 
down  the  valley  (wp«t«nnl).  Thit  »■ 
ruirk,  at  well  lu  llic  j,'oiierfll  facts  ihw- 
ni-terinlie  of  tlic  Oronit^  tnd  Aiitii>-lt, 
whieh  I  WAS  unriblc  lu  vi»ii,  1  tm-c  to  iJk 
nccurate  obscrvntion  of. my  fricod  uhI 
fkUow-umTcUBT,  Ur.  T.  iTraiaaaU^ 
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beauty  of  this  new  capital.  It  has  often  been  observed 
bow  the  Cliristiatiity- of  (he  first  ages  tbrove  iii  cities 
i-allier  than  in  Ihe  conntry.  So  it  was  emphuticjiWy 
with  "the  disciples, who  were  tirst  called  Clirisli:ius  at 
Anlioch,"  the  capital  of  the  East.  From  Anlioch  the 
river  pursues  its  westerly  course,  and  it  is  in  tliis  its  last 
Btage  that  the  scenery  occurs,  which — by  the  wooded 
cliffs,  the  numerous  windings,  and  the  green  spnces  by 
the  river-side — has  supgesttd  the  likeness  of  Ihe  English 
Wye.  Enormous  walcr-whcels,  turned  by  the  ample 
stream  ;  jr;irdens,  liedged  in,  ndt  by  the  usual  fence  of 
stiff  prickly  pear,  but  by  plane  and  myrtle  ;  the  ground 
thickly  studded  with  bay  and  oleander,  as  the  river 
passes  by  the  probable  site  of  Daphne — these  are  home 
of  the  leaturcs  which  distinguish  the  scenery  of  the 
Oi'ontos  fmm  the  usual  imagery  of  the  East. 

V.  The  Leontes  and  Ornntes  are  nuknown.  Baalbek 
and  Antioch  are  all  but  unknown,  to  the  earlier  history 
of  Ihe  Jewish  people  ;  but  when  we  turn  east-  ^^^^^^^ 
ward  we  find  ourselves  once  more  on  well-known 
ground.  There  is  no  portion  of  Syria  wlit* re  Ihe  histoiy 
is  so  dependent  on  the  geography  as  that  which  hangs 
on  the  fourth  river  of  Lebanon,  now  called  "  Bnrada  "  ; 
by  ancient  Greeks,  "  Bardines,"  or  "  Chryporrhoas  "  ; 
by  the  Hebrews,  "  Abana,"  or  "  Pharpar,"  "the  river 
of  Dam  ASCIIs." 

Damascus  should  be  approached  only  one  way,  and 
that  is  from  Ihe  northwest.  The  traveller  who  comes 
from  ibat  quarter  pa.^ses  over  the  great  chain  ol  Arili- 
Libanus  ;  he  crosses  the  watershed,  and  he  liinls  himself 
following  the  course  of  a  little  stream  flowing  ihroitgh  a 
richly  cultivated  valley.  The  stream  is  the  Barnda.  It 
rises  in  the  plain  of  Zebdani  ;  it  flows  on,  and  Ihe  culli- 
valion,  which  at  its  rise  spreads  far  and  wide  along  its 
banks,  nourished  by  the  rills  which  feed  j(.  gradually  is 
contracted  within  the  limits  of  its  single  channel.  The 
mountains  rise  round  it  absolntely  bare.  The  peaks  of 
Mount  Sinai  are  hardly  more  sterile  than  Ihese  Syrian 
ranges.  But  tl^e  river  winds  through  them  visible  every- 
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where  by  its  mass  of  vegetation — willow,  poplars,  haw- 
thorn, walnut,  hanging  over  a  rnshiog  volume  of  crvsial 
water — the  more  striking  from  the  couirast  wiiix  the 
naked  desert  iu  which  it  is  found. 

One  vast  accession  it  receives — the  volnrae  of  water 
which  bursts  from  the  rock  of  Fijeh,  out  of  tbe  sanctaarr 
which,  03  if  in  admiration  of  this  most  copioos 
TtaViwof  of  all  the  springs  of  S^^ria,  was  built  over  its 
»»»»•«»    source.    Perhaps  m  no  part  of  the  East  is  there 
so  wonderful  a  witness  to  the  peculiarly  Orienial 
connection  between  verdure  and  running  water  as  the 
view  on  which  we  are  now  entering.     The   further  we 
advance  the  contrast  becomes  more  and  more  forcible; 
the  mountains  more  bare,  the  green  of  the    river-bed 
more  deep  and  rich.     At  last  a  cleft  opens  in  the   rocky 
hills  between  two  precipitous  cliffs;  up  the  side  of  one 
of  these  cliff's  the  road  winds  ;  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff 
there  stands  a  ruined  cliapel.     Through  the  arches  of 
that  clia[)el,  from  the  very  edge  of  Ihe  mountain-range, 
the  traveller  looks  down  on  the  plain  of  Damascus.     U 
is  here  seen  in  its  widest  and  fullest  perfection,  with  the 
visible  explanation  of  the  whole  secret  of  its  i^reat  and 
enduring  charm,  that  which  it  must  have  had  when  it 
was  the  solitary  seat  of  civilization  in  Syria,  and  which 
it  will  have  as  long  as  the  world  lasts.    The  river  with 
its  green  banks  is  seen  at  the  bottom,  rushing  through 
the  cleft ;  it  bursts  forth,  and  as  if  in  a  moment,  scatters 
over  the  plain,  through  a  circle  of  thirty  miles,  the  same 
verdure  which  had  hitherto  been  coniined  to  its  single 
chaanel.     It  is  like  the  bursting  of  a  shell — the  oruplioa 
of  a  volcano— but  an  eruption  not  of  death  but  of  life.* 

Far  and  wide   iu  front  extends   the  level  plain,  its 


'  The  ori^^inorDmmflM'iu,  ha  thua  de- 
pending un  this  niKh  of  m'tny  waieM,  ia 
well  cxprcucd  in  l)ic  lc)^ii<lnrr  ncrotint, 
mI(I  tu  iMve  bc«fl  f^ivcn  l>y  R[-tCliaiIr,thC 
Amicnt  Wanden-r  oDhc  Alussulmaii  re- 
ll;:iu[i.  "0nc<,"  tie  mU,  "[piswoi  hy 
Aiul  taW  the  kite  of  tliiA  city  nH  rnvi-nn! 
by  ilw  Ma,  wtwrviii  wm  on  nliLinitutK-c  ot 
wuer  et^iectw).    After  thU  1  wu  Absent 


fire  hundrcil  yenn.  ami,  iWn  rplnniin;^ 
bchdd  a  rilr  commcnirGcl  therein.  wb«n 
ttiAnjr  irrcn;  walkinff  abouc."  (Jclal-ed- 
ilin,  p. -({16.)  Tlicnuine  given  brJolian 
lo  Dnniiisciis  (Ki)itt.  t4,  and  Scranion  : 
Robinion,  Lat.  U«u4M),-Thc  K»<  of 
the  Kiut,"  tH  Mii::ulurly  apprcMiriate  to 
ihis  bunt  of  Huwing  vsier.  8dq  Ap- 
pendix, IK  tvKf  Ain. 
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horizon  bare,  its  lines  of  surroiinciing  hJUa  bare,  all  bare 
far  away  on  the  road  to  Palmyra  and  Bagdad.  In  the 
midst  ol  this  plain  lies  at  our  feet  the  vast  lake  oi-  islund 
of  deep  verdure,  walnuts  and  apricots  waving  above, 
corn  and  grass  below  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  mass  of 
foliage  rises — striking  out  its  white  arms  of  streets 
hither  and  thither,  and  its  white  minarets  above  the 
trees  which  embosom  them — the  City  of  Damascus.  On 
the  right  towers  the  snowy  height  of  IJei-mon  overlook- 
ing the  whole  scene  ;  close  behind  are  the  sterile  lime- 
stone mountains:  so  that  one  stands  literally  between 
the  living  and  the  dead  ;  and  the  ruined  arches  of  the 
ancient  chapel,  which  serve  as  a  centre  and  framework 
to  the  prospect  and  retrospect,  still  preserve  the  mag- 
nificent story  which,  whether  fact  or  ticlion,  is  well 
worthy  of  this  sublime  view.  Here,  hard  by  the  sacred 
heights  of  Salhlych.  consecrated  by  the  caverns  and 
tombs  of  a  thousand  Mussulman  saints,  the  Prophet  is 
said  to  have  stood,  whilst  yet  a  camel  driver  from 
Mecca,  and,  after  gazing  on  the  scene  below,  to  have 
turned  away  without  entering  the  city:  **  Man,"  he 
said,  **  can  have  but  one  paradise,  and  my  paradise  is 
fixed  above.'"  It  is  this  grand  aspect  of  Damascus 
which  at  once  reveals  the  long-sustained  antiquity  of 
the  city.  Its  situation  secured  its  perpetuity  ;  the  first 
seat  of  man  in  leaving,  the  last  on  entering  the  wide 
desert  of  the  East.  There  may  be  other  views  in  the 
world  more  beautifiil  j  there  can  hardly  be  another  at 
once  so  beautiful  and  so  instrnctive.  "  This  is  indeed 
worth  ail  the  toil  and  danger  it  has  cost  me  to  come 
here,"  was  the  speech  of  the  distinguished  historiau* 
whose  premature  death  at  Damascus  almost  immedi- 
ately afterwards  gave  a  mournful  significance  to  his 
words. 

Ko  details  at  Damascns  can  be  compared  with  this 
first  approucli.    Tiie  Bibli<^nl  localities  divide  themselves 

1  MiiuDdrfll.  Early  Trnrellers,  p.  495. 
Th«c)rapi-I  h  rnllptt  ■•  Kiilibct-cn-NaMir," 
"  the  l>ai»e  ofViciorv."  Accordinj;  to 
one  vcnioD  of  lh«  Btoij  it  it  uid  to  be 
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the  grave  of  the  Proptwt'i  guide  who 
stttii,  "  Here  let  ra«  tlie." 

■  ihnrj  ThomnK  Hurklt  died  U  D«* 
nutJCiu  OD  Uft/  19.  1861. 


into  two  classefit.  The  first  relate  to  Abraham.  II 
stay  at  Damascus  is  too  faiDtly  imlicatcd  in  U 
sacred  record  to  furnish  any  ground  for  6i>ecif 
ing  auy  sceues  iu  connection  with  it.  But  asstriuitig, 
it  does,  a  large  place  both  in  heathen  and  Mussulmt 
traditions,  it  has  invested  with  some  iuterest  two 
three  of  the  localities  in  the  neighlwurhood. 
Sj£ita!»  At  the  distance  of  two  miles  outside  (he  wal 
is  the  village  of  Hobah,'  said  to  be  that  to  wbi« 
Abraham  pursued  the  kings.  The  ouh*  place  in  it  no 
visited  is  the  synagogue.  In  the  corner  of  the  buildin 
is  a  hole,  said  to  have  been  the  retreat  of  Elisha,  an 
entered  by  a  rude  staircase,  long  worn  away.  It 
still  frequented  by  sick  pilgrims,  who  "  come  and  slee 
and  rise  the  next  morning  well."  In  the  centre  of  ih 
building  is  a  space  enclosed  within  rails,  formerly  sai 
to  mark  the  place  of  Hazael'a  coronation,  but  now  call 
the  grave  of  Elisha's  servant  (evidently  meaning  G< 
hazi),  who  died  hero,  in  the  hundred  and  twcntiet 
year  of  his  age,  and  over  whose  grave  this  railing  w 
erected  to  prevent  the  burial  of  another  ou  the  sam 
spot.  A  little  to  the  west  of  this,  close  upon  the  raona 
tain,  and  at  llie  entrance  of  the  gorge  leading  to  He 
bon,  is  Burzch.  where  a  mosque  covers  a  small  ca 
called  **  The  Place  of  Abraham/' in  all  probability  th 
same  as  that  mentioned  by  Josephus,  under  the  nam 
of  "The  Habitation  of  Abraham.''  It  is  the  object  o 
Mussulman  pilgrimage,  as  llic  local  trarlitions  connect 
with  the  fantastic  legend  of  Abraham's  birib.  It  is  al 
probably  the  site  of  the  celebrated  view  described  bo 
in  the  Koran  and  Josephus,  in  which  Abraham,  seein 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  llie  moon,  and  th 
stars,  is  led  to  abandon  the  worship  of  transitory  things 
The  other  class  of  local  traditions  in  Damascus  is  th 
relating  to  St,  Paul.     It  is  no  wonder  that,  as  ever, 

'  Oon.  xW.  15.  siJcratlon  of  Dr.  tlclio'l  Attempt  lo  SM 

*  Ibn  Biiiutn    1.  33.     Sec  Lectures  oa  llania  iu  ih«  ncigbbourltuod  or  Duu 

t)M  Jewish    Church,  i.  p.  483.      i  miy  cut. 

ttiot  u  Um  Mtao  work  (p-417)  (or  ftcoo* 


fraTcllcr  "comes  near  to  Duraiiscus,"  the  question 
arises,  where  took  place  that  conversion  which 
turned  Ihe  fortunes  of  the  world — ehe"vi8iou  mm^'W 
at  noon,  '  "  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun," 
even  llie  Syrian  noonday  sun? '  We  know  only  that  it 
was  on  the  road  froiu  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  expression 
8eeins  to  indicate  that  Damascus  was  in  sight,  per- 
haps we  may  even  say  had  corae  suddenly  into  sight. 
Four  distinct*  spots  have  been  pointed  out  at  different 
times  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance, 
within  ten  miles  of  the  city.  Of  these  four  spots,  the 
only  one  now  kept  in  remembrance  is  situated  at  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  east,  in  the  Clirislinn  burial- 
ground,  and  is  marked  by  a  small  mass  of  congiomerate 
stone.  Not  far  off  is  the  so-called  Tomb  of  St.  George, 
"the  good  porter,"  who  is  traditionally  said  to  have 
assisted  St.  Paul  in  his  escape  over  the  adjacent  wall  ; 
and  to  the  stone  altar  erected  over  this  tomb  are 
brought  all  the  coffins  of  the  Christian  dead  before  their 
interment.  Indeed,  with  that  triviality  which  so  often 
maiks  Oriental  Iradiliou,  the  ignorant  guides  of  the 
place  speak  only  of  the  escape  and  hiding-place  of  the 
Apostle,  and  have  lost  all  memory  of  his  vision  an 
conversion. 

A  more  authentic  locality  in  St.  Paul's  history  is  "the 
Straight  Street."  From  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  Gate, 
through  the  heart  of  the  citv,  there  runs  a  long 
Ihoroughfarc,  called  the  "Street  of  Bazaars,"  J^^t""** 
from  Ihe  bazaars  which,  after  a  few  hundred 
3*ards,  contract  and  fill  up  its  course.  Both  of  the  gates 
bear  traces  of  Roman  workmanship.  That  on  the  west  is 
now  so  much  blocked  up  by  buildings,  as  to  be  almost 
undistingnishablo.  That  on  the  ea.st,  however,  shows 
distinctly  the  triple  archway,  which  opened  on  the  great 
road  or  street;   the   large  central  arch  leading  to  ihe 
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broad  central  thoronghfarc  ;  the  lesser  arches  on  each 
side  loadiug  to  the  side  thoroughfares,  divided  from  the 
central  one  by  colonnades.  This  was  iho  Via  Recta, 
which  here,  as  in  all  ihc  Syi*o-Grerk  or  Syro-Roinaa 
(owns — Nica;a,Geraiia  (Jerasli),  Philadelphia  (Amm£n), 
Antioch.  Palmyra — intersected  the  city  in  the  straight 
line  that  gave  it  its  name.'  In  this  street  "  in  the  house 
of  Judas,"  the  Apostle  is  described  as  lodging.  A  bouse 
purporting  to  be  the  house  of  Judas  is  shown,  as  far  as  the 
present  buildings  will  admit  of  its  site  being  ascertained 
within  the  direction  of  the  ancient  street.  It  contains  » 
square  room  with  a  stone  floor,  one  portion  of  which  is 
walled  off  for  a  *tomb,  covered  with  the  usual  offerings 
of  shawls,  &c  It  is  called  the  "  Tomb  of  the  Apostle.*' 
(^Harari,  the  name  usually  given  by  Mussulmans,  though 
not  by  Christians,  to  the  Christian  Apostles).  This  and 
a  house  ou  tlie  north-east  side  of  the  town,  called  iho 
House  of  Ananias,  are  reverenced  by  Mussulmans  as 
well  as  by  Christians. 

It  may  be  from  a  confused  tradition  of  the  vision  of  St. 
Paul,  that  a  belief  prevails  among  the  Mussulmans  of 
Damascus  that  our  Lord,  having  ascended  from  the 
Jlount  of  Olives  at  Jerusalem,  hasdcscended,  or  will  de- 
scend, on  the  Mount  o/'J'i^s  at  Damascus.*  One  of  the 
minarets  of  the  great  Mosque  is  called  the  Minaret  of  Tsa 
(Jesus),  from  the  expectation  that  this  will  be  the  spot. 
A  dark  neglected  chamber  half  way  up  the  minaret  is 
ftliowu  as  the  place  where  He  will  stand  to  jndge  the 
world.  Kvery  prayer  oftercd  witliia  its  walls  is  on  this 
account  supposed  to  be  sure  of  success,  and  hence  the 
long  exclusion  of  unbelievers  from  the  mosque. 


'  Tortrr'^  Damascus  i.  48,  I  explored 
U  in  company  with  ihc  Rev.  Mr.  UobMn 
(n  1 863  CorojMni  Merivalo'»  Iluior/  of 
Ronif,  iv.  473. 

*  Tkc  tomb  (under  tbc  nime  of  the 
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(omhof  .\iiftnin.vl  Unoliccdby  Msniulitn 
(Early  Trav.  A'H),  and  under  it»  prewiHi 
UAmobv  I'ococfca  {ii.  119). 
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THE  GOSPEL  HISTOEY  AND  TEACHING 

01  ooMoomMi  wini 
THE  LOCALITIES  OF  PALESTINE. 


It  might  be  supposed  from  the  much  greater  extent  of 
history,  and  the  much  greater  variety  of  detail  in  the  Old 
Testament  than  in  the  New,  that  the  Old,  much  rather 
than  tlie  New,  would  be  constantly  present  to  the  mind  of  ^ 
a  traveller  in  Palestine.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Pro-  H 
bably  all  travellers  would  bear  witness  how,  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  the  Gospel  history  was  never 
absent;  how,  whenever  the  recollections  of  the  Old  and 
of  the  New  Testament  came  into  collision,  the  former  at 
once  gave  way.  Of  course,  this  feeling  is  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  stronger  hold  which 
the  New  Testament  possesses  over  European  minds  through 
its  greater  intrinsic  importance,  and  through  our  more  ^ 
complete  familiarity  with  iU  details.  But  it  is  not  only  H 
this.  The  sight  of  the  country  brings  forcibly  before  ua  ™ 
the  fact  that  the  Gospel  history,  interwoven  as  it  is  with 
the  same  imagery  and  the  same  natural  features,  is  the 
completion  and  close,  without  which  the  earlier  history 
would  be  left  imperfect.  jVnd  if  in  these  concluding 
scenes  the  glimpses  allowed  are  fewer  and  shorter,  yet  this 
is  compensated  by  the  vividness  and  clearness  of  the  re- 
cognition. It  is  like  travelling  in  the  night.  Whole  tracts 
are  traversed  with  no  other  consciousness  of  identity  with 
former  eventa,  than  is  given  by  the  knowledge  that  we  are 
treading  the  same  ground  and  breathing  the  wime  air.  Sud- 
denly a  flash  of  lightning  comes,  and  for  an  instant  tower, 
and  tree,  and  field  are  seen  as  distinctly  and  as  un  mi  stake- 
ably  as  in  the  broad  dayUght. 
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wftvtl  differences  of  style  and  cbnracter  cannot  be  hoT© 
onsiilered.  Bui  the  outward  din'ereuce  of  arrangement 
has  been  evidently, — if  not  occasioned,  at  any  rate  influ- 
enced, by  local  considerations.     The   three  first  Gospels 

rn  almost  entirely  on  the  ministrations  in  Galilee ;  the 

ospel  of  St.  John  turns  almost  entirely  on  the  niinistra- 
ions  in  Judaea.  If  the  reader  takes  the  Gospels  of  St. 
tthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke,  he  would  hardly  be 
ware,  till  he  approached   the  final  chapters,  that  Judaea 

as  in  existence.     If  he  takes  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  he 

ill  find  that,  although  Galilee  is  mentioned  from  time 
time,  yet  it  is  always  as  the  exception,  not  the  rule ; 
three   chapters  ouly  out  of  the  twenty  which  fonn  the 

gular  nan-ative,  always  with  a  reason,  almost  an  excuse, 
'or  the  retirement  from  the  sphere  of  liis  labours,  "in 
Judrea,"  "amongst  the  Jews,"  "at  Jerusalem."  Galilee 
and  Judaea  are  opposed  to  each  other,  as  two  distinct  couu- 

es,  rather  than  as  two  provinces  of  the  same  country. 
How  it  was  that  these  Galilean  and  Judienn  cycles  of  his- 
tory are  represented  in  the  respective  narratives,  as  thus 

dependent  of  each  other,  perhaps  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine;  but  the  marked  distinction  between  the  two 
spheres  is  common  to  both  systems  of  narrative.  It  ia 
not  more  extraordinary  that  St.  John  should  speak  of 
Galileo  as  thus  separate  in  race  and  interest.'*  from  Judoea, 
than  that  the  three  Evangelists  should  speak  of  the  pa^siige 
into  Judeea  as  a  marked  and  exceptional  departure  from 
the  ministrations  of  Galilee,  as  the  turninji^-point  of  the 
history,  the  crossing,  if  one  may  so  speak,  of  the  Rubicon 
cf  Palestine.  This  distinction  between  Judrea  and  Galilee 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  founded  in  the  facts  of  the  country. 
That  l)road  separjttiori'  which  from  the  earliest  times  existed 
between  the  fortunes  of  the  Four  Northern  Tribes  and 
tliose  of  the  south,  at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era,  wa^ 
etill  further  increased  through  the  occupation  of  the  inter- 
vening country  of  Samaria  by  a  hostile  sect.  Any  one 
who  took  either  Judtca  or  Galilee  as  the  point  of  ^Mew  from 
which  to  re^rd  the  rest  of  Palestine,  would  naturally  In''** 

■  SwChftplerX 
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province,  Percea  and  the  Jordan-valley  were  to  Judsea. 
**  Beyond  Junlan"  "He  abode," — or  "at  Eiihraim/' — the 
liigh  village  on  the  outskirts  of  the  hills  of  Benjamin, 
**  near,"  and  overhanging,  "the  wilderness"  of  the  Jordan, 
continued  with  Ilia  disciples,  "  wiilking  no   more   openly 

ongst  the  Jewa."^     And  with  these  notices  in  St.  John 
[^Agrees  the  st^atement  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  that  in  the 

t  period  of  His  life,  before  His  final  entrance  into  Jeru- 

em,  He  "  came  into  the  coasts  of  Judrea  beyond  Jordan," 

fand  with  both  of  these  statements  agrees  the  narrative  of 

all  the  Four,  which  makes  that  final  approach  to  have  been 

- — not  from  the  usnal  northern  road  through  Samaria, — bat 

from  Jericho. 

ThB  pmn.       II-  It  has  been  thought  worth  while,  at  the  risk 
***  of  some  repetition,  brieQy  to  bring  together  the 

general  framework  of  the  Gospel  History,  partly  as  a  means 
of  testing  its  general  truth,  partly  as  a  help,  though  slight, 
to  find  our  way  through  the  confusion  of  time  and  place  in 
which,  three  at  least  of  the  narratives  are  involved. 

But  there  remains  a  greater  interest.  Every  traveller 
in  Palestine  has  recognised  the  truth  of  what  every  com- 
mentator has  conjectured  from  the  likelihood  of  the  case, — 
the  suggestion  of  the  imagery  of  the  Parable.?,  by  what 
may  stiU  be  seen  passing  before  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
of  those  scenes.  Let  us  now  collect  together  all  thesy  in- 
stances, and  observe  what  light  they  throw  upon  the  place, 
or  the  mode,  of  the  teaching  of  which  they  formed  the 
framework. 

The  first  Parable  that  rises  before  the  mind  of  the 
lu.  rf  j».  traveller  as  ho  enters  Judiea  from  the  Desert,  i.s  thjit 
of  the  vineyard.  "  There  was  a  certain  householder 
who  planted  a  vineyard,  and  set  a  *  wall'  around  it,  and  digged 
f^  rtim  ^  winepress,  and  built  a  tower."'  It  is  one  of  the  few 
viMrwd.  instances — perhaps  the  only  one — in  which  an  image 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  almost  exactly  repeated  in  the  dis- 
courses of  Christ. — "  The  song  of  my  beloved,"*  the  vineyard 
in  a  hill,  the  horn  of  oil,*  with  "  the  wall/'  "  the  stonea 


■  8«e  Ob^pter  Tn. 

*  MaU.  XXL   33;    Uaik  xiL   1. 
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gathei-ed  oat "  "  the  vine  of  Sorek,'  tho  tower  in  the  midst 
of  it^"  and  "  the  wincproaSj'*- — arc  common  lo  the  Gospel- 
Parables,  and  to  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.  Of  both,  u 
equal  illustration  ia  preserved  in  what  has  been  bofore 
described  as  one  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  southern 
scenery  of  Palestine, — the  enclosures  of  loose  stono^  like 
the  walls  of  fields  in  Derbyshire  or  Westmoreland,  which, 
with  tho  square  gray  tower  at  the  corner  of  each,  catch  the 
eye  on  _tho  bare  slopes  of  Hebron,  of  Bethlehem,  and  of 
Olivet, — at  first  sight  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  niins 
of  ancient  churches  or  fortresses,  which  lie  equally  scattereil 
over  tho  hills  of  Judcea. 

To  a  certain  extent,  tho  number  of  vineyards  now  seen 
in  the  south,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that  in  the 
southern  towns  is  to  be  found  the  greatest  amount  of 
Christian  or  Jewish  population,  who  alone  can  property 
cultivate  what  is  to  Mussulmans  a  forbidden  fruit.  Bat 
it  has  been  already  shown  that  Judah^  must  always  have 
been  the  chief  seat  of  the  vine  of  Palestine.  And  thus 
the  past  history  of  the  nation  concurs  with  our  own  present 
experience  in  pointing  to  wliat  was  one  of  the  most  obvious 
and  familiar  images  of  Palestine  at  the  time  when  the 
Parables  were  delivered,  of  which  no  less  than  five  have 
relation  to  vineyards, — that  of  the  labourers,  that  of  the  fig- 
tree,  that  of  the  husbandman,  that  of  the  two  sons,  and  that 
of  the  true  vine. 

Of  tho  two  first  the  scene  is  doubtful.  The  Parable  of 
the  labourers  was,  if  we  can  trust  the  order  in  which  it  oc- 
curs, spoken  in  Periea.  In  the  dearth  of  modern  infomuk 
tion  on  those  parts  it  is  useless  kt  .specidate.  But  the  vine- 
yards of  .Moab  were  famous  in  former  days.'  The  Parable 
of  ""  the  fig-tree"  is  one  amongst  many,  of  which  the  pUice 
is  left  wholly  uncertain.  Yet,  placed  as  it  is,  in  close  juxta- 
position with  the  story  of  the  massacre  of  the  Galileans  in 
tho  Temple,  and  the  fall  of  the  tower  of  Siloam, — ^it  is 
natural  to  connect  it  with  Jerusalem.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  inxagc — that  of  a  fig-tree  in  a  vineyard, — however  un* 


*  Bab.  Ibr  '  Ute  choicest  Tia&' 
<  aMGhipterlU 

*  T»  TvL  S— 10;  Jer.  xItHL  32. 
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like  to  the  European  notion  of  a  mass  of  unbroken  vin©- 
clad-Iiills,  is  natural  in  Palestine,  where,  whetlier  in  corn- 
fields or  vineyards,  fig-trees,  thorn-trees,  apple-trees,  are 
allowed  to  grow  freely  wherever  they  can  get  soil  to  sup- 
port them. 

But  of  the  three  remaining  Parables  of  this  class,  the 
place  e-jui  hurdly  he  doubted.  If,  as  the  narrative  implies, 
the  Parables  of  the  two  sous  and  of  the  husbandmen  were 
spoken  in  the  courts  of  the  Temple,  the  Mount  of 
Olivet,  with  the  evening  light  resting  on  those  ancient 
towers  and  enclosures  of  vineyards,  which  mark  its  long 
slopes,  was  immodiately  in  view  to  point  and  to  enliven  the 
story.  If,  as  has  been  often  conjectured,  the  Parable  of 
the  True  Vine'  was  spoken  ufler  they  had  risen  from  the 
Supper,  and  passed  out  into  the  night  air ;  then  again,  the 
vine  might  bo  at  hand,  either  on  the  moonlit  sides  of  Olivet, 
or  else,  perhaps,  creeping  round  the  coiu^  of  the  house 
where  they  were  a^ssembled. 

(».  Tu  Mount  Olivet,  besides  its  abundance  of  olives,  is 
"•'*'*^  still  sitrinkled  with  fig-trees.  Bethphnge  possibly 
derives  its  name  fi'oni  ihh  circumst;ince.*  One  allusion  to 
these  fig-ti-ees  haa  been  already  noticed.  There  are  two 
others,  and  they  are  indisputably  connected  witii  Olivet.  One 
is  the  parable  not  spoken,  but  acted,  with  regard  to  the  fig- 
trco,  which,  wlicn  all  the  others  around  it  were,  as  they  are 
still,  bare  at  tho  beginning  of  April,  was  alone  clothed  with  its 
broad  green  leaves,  though  without  the  corresponding  fruit 
Fig-trees  may  still  be  seen  overhanging  the  ordinary  roiid 
from  Jerusalem  to  Bethany,  growing  out  of  the  rocks  of  the 
solid  "  mountain,"*  which  might,  by  the  prayer  of  faith,  bo 
removed,  and  cast  into  the  distant  Mediterranean  "  sea." 
On  Olivet,  too,  the  brief  parable  in  the  great  prohecy  was 
spoken,  when  lie  pointed  to  the  bursting  buds  of  spring  in  the 
same  trees,  as  they  grew  around  Him  : — "  Behold  tho  fig-tree 
and  all  the  trees — ^whon  they  now  shoot  forth — when  his 
branch  is  yet  tender  and  putteth  forth  leaves,  ye  see  and 
know  of  your  own  selves  that  summer  is  now  nigh  at  hand."* 

'  John  XT.  I.     OompAre  thapreoedirg  *  NhtL  xxL  SI. 

nne,  "  Aiw.  lot  m  p>  beoo&"  *  Iiuke  xxi.    39,    SO.      UkH.    xnv 

*  See  Ch^ittf  111.  p.  SM.  IS. 
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Anoiber  imsge  which,  wh«t«Ter  mxj  fcsre 
die  eue  fonamy,  b  mow  seen  again  ajid  sgnn 
the  immediate  victziity  of  Jeriinaliw/  is  ttst  of  tlie 
herdji  leading  over  the  hiUn  their  floc^  of 
—of  white  sheep  and  of  black  goata  intemiiig^od  «ft  il> 
mountain-«ide,  yet  by  their  cnloar  at  otioe  <Iis(ni^wisMii 
from   each  other.      The  "shepherds,"  we  know,   "efcafc 
with  their  flocks^"'  at  that  time,  at  least  withiD  a  few  mala 
of  Jeniftnlom ;    it  is  possible  that  even   then,  wbea  tka 
MouDt  of  Olives  most  hATe  been  much  more  Udd^  act 
with  trees  and  encloeares,  anch  a  flock  may  hare  waadcrei 
np  the  (rides  of  the  hill,  and  sug^sted  to  Him  who  was 
sitting  there  with  His  disciples  over  against  the  Temph^ 
th«  aeene  of  the  Shepherd  of  Mankind  dividing  the  parti 
of  that  va^t  flock,  each  from  each,  the  sheep  on  Has  "d^ 
hand,  and  the  goats  on  Ills  left.'     There  is  also  one  o^« 
parable  of  this  class,  of  which  the  scene,  though  not  m 
distinctly  Rpccified,  is  yet  placed  close  to  Jerusalem.     It 
'was  whilst  he  was  conversing  with  the  excommunicated 
blind  man,  not  within  the  Temple  coorts,  and,  thereibre, 
probably  in  His  other  usual  resort,  on  Olivet,  that  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Pharisees  the  parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd.* 
The  sheepfold  on  the  slope  of  the  hill — the  wicket-gate — 
the  keeper  of  the  j^to — the  sheep,  as  in  all  southern  com^ 
tries,  following,  not  preceding,  the  shepherd  whoso  voice 
they  hear — may  have  been  present  to  IIis  mind  then,  as  in 
tlie  lat«r  ]iarahtc  ;  and  thus  it  may  have  been  Uie  B&me  ovt- 
ward  Hceue  whit:h  suggested  the  image  of  the  nuld  and  be* 
neficent  Guardian  and  of  the  stem  and  awful  Judge  of  the 
human  race. 

There  is  yet  another  parable,  drawn  from  the  shepherd- 
life  of  Paleslino,  of  which,  however,  both  the  context  and 
its  own  contents  carry  us  away  from  Judtea.  The  indica- 
tions of  the  scone  of  the  Lost  Sheep  are  indefinite,  yet 
both  in  St.  Luke  and  in  St.  Matthew,  the  lust  preceding 


*  Matt  TXv.  83.    1  cao&ot  now  c*ll 

lo  tiiliiil   liow  fVeqiNoU/  ihoj  oooaiTcd 

H  othor  puu  of  PttlMtiiifli      Daatiam 

lh«  (nn-ut  plAiiM    of  tbft  north    «n^ 

t  w«  miwt  havo  met  them.     But  in 

tl  PnlMtiOitt  I  racall  tfaem  oaly  io 


the  wild  nplftoda  tborm  BvUkaaj,  wmA 
on  the  slopes  of  Olnrat  tboT*  tbi 
Kedron. 

*  Luke  a.  e. 

>  Matt  XXT.  sa,  S3 
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rote  of  place  connects  it^  with  Gulilee.  But  the  combined 
description  of  the  pastures  "  in  the  wilderness"*  and  *'  on 
the  mountains"'  can  hardly  find  any  position  in  Palestine, 
precisely  applicable,  except  the  "  mountainous  country"  or 
"  wilderness/'  so  often  called  by  these  names^  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan.  The  shepherd  of  that  touching  parable  thus 
becomes  the  successor  of  the  wild  herdsmen  of  the  trans- 
Jordanic  tribes,  who  wandered  far  and  wide  over  those  free 
and  open  hills, — the  last  relics  of  the  patriarchal  state  of 
their  ancestors.* 

^  ^^  The  previous  context^  of  "  the  Good  Samaritan" 
oood  s«isJ  would  probably  lead  us  to  connect  its  delivery  with 
Galilee.  But  the  immediately  succeeding  context 
naturally  brings  us  into  Bethany.*  In  this  case,  the  story  may 
have  been  spoken  on  the  spot  which  must  certainly  have 
suggested  it.  There  we  see  the  long  descent  of  three 
thousand  feet,  by  which  the  traveller  "  went  domi'  from 
Jerusalem  on  its  high  table-land,  to  Jericho  in  the  Jordan* 
valley.  There  the  hist  traces  of  cultivation  and  habitation, 
after  leaving  Bethany,  vanish  away,  and  leave  him  in  a 
wilderness  as  bare  and  as  solitary  ju*  the  Desert  of  Arabia, 
Up  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  below,  or  from  the 
caves  in  the  overhanging  moiintains  around  him,  issue  the 
Bedouin  robbers,  who  from  a  very  early  time  gave  this  road 
a  proverbial  celebrity  for  its  deeds  of  blood/  and  who  now 
make  it  impossible  for  even  tlie  vast  host  of  pilgrims  to 
descend  to  the  Jordan  without  a  Turkish  guard.  Sharp 
turns  of  the  road,  projecting  spurs  of  rock,  everywhere 
facilitate  the  attack  and  escape  of  the  plunderers.  They 
seize  upon   the  traveller  and  strip  him,  as  is  still  the 


*  UalLXTU.34;  xix.1.   IaIuxUL3L 
'  Luko  XV.  4. 

>  MstL  XTiii.  la. 

*  Sw  Chapter  VXII. 

'  Liiltp  X.  13— IB. 

*  Luko  X.  38. 

^  Tbe  pua  aeema  to  be  tti&c  called  Id 
Joebua  xr.  T:  xviii.  17.  Uio  '"uw.-oiit 
oT  Adttminim."  This  nAoao  is  oxpUiacd 
by  Z«taea9  (De  Loeui  IlebreicM,  in  roue 
Adummim)  to  tUudo  to  tba  blood  "  qui 
ta  nio  loco  a  UtradbtH  flmdicur."  Tbst 
tbia  ma;  be  tbo  sotue  of  Adumnuin  Is 
Own    iMlab    IxiiL  3,   wbera  tbe 


soma  irord  Is  used  Ibr  tb«  blaod'SbUnod 
nnneots  of  tbo  ooDquoror  from 
Edom  (8M^  too^  2  Kings,  liL  32);  utd, 
st  nay  rate,  Jerome'a  '.esUinonjr  to 
the  (&cc  of  tbo  robbers  b  inpartnikt 
Bat  tbo  tDoro  intural  inonntitg  of  tba 
word  Is  ''tbo  Pah  of  tlie  Kod'halnd 
men,'*  aa  if  ftUi»din^  to  mmo  Anb  tribe ; 
nod  90  Ibc  1.XX.  take  it,  u vi.  iaeiz  ni<ft^v. 
It  toAj  ba  worth  wbJe  to  mL-oUoa  tbut 
lbcr«  uo  oo  r«d  roulu,  iw  euiikj  tiuvo 
loDoM,  is  order  to  nuke  out  »  dorivu* 
tioo.     The  wbote  jam  is  wbita  Uio^ 
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custom  of  their  de^oendants  in  like  case ;  they  beat  him 
severely,  and  leave  him  naked  and  bleeding  under  the 
fierce  sun  reHecttid  from  the  white  glaring  mountains,  to 
die,  unless  some  unexpected  aid  arrives.  "  By  chance." 
"by  a  coincidence  of  circumstances"'  that  could  hardly 
be  looked  for,  the  solitude  of  the  road  is  on  the  day 
of  this  adventure  broken  by  three  successive  travellers 
ascending  or  descending  the  toilsome  height.  The  first 
who  came  was.  like  the  previous  traveller^  on  his  way: 
from  the  capital. — a  priest,  probably  going  to  the 
sacerdotal  station  in  Jericho.  The  road,  as  it  win 
amongst  the  rocky  hills  where  the  traveller  is  thus  ex- 
posed, rises  usually  into  a  higher  patliway,  immediately 
above  the  precipitous  descent  on  the  left  hand.  Tbe 
priest  "saw" — no  one  on  that  long  descent  cotUd  fail  to 
see,  even  from  a  distance — the  wounded  man  lying  by  the 
rocky  roadside,  and  he  tunied  up  on  tlie  high  pathway  and 
passed  him  by.  The  next  was  a  T^vite,  coming  or  going 
between  the  two  priestly  cities,  and  he,  when  he  reacbed^^H 
the  spot,  also  cast  a  momentary  glance  of  compassionl^^l 
at  the  stranger,  and  climbed  the  pathway  and  went 
forward.  The  tliird  was  one  of  the  hated  race,  who 
Mvas  not  more  soliiury  here  in  this  wild  Desert  tlian  be 
would  have  been  in  the  crowded  streets  of  Jerusalem. 
He,  too,  mounted  on  his  ass  or  mule,  came  close  to  the 
fatal  spot,  saw  tbe  stranger,  bound  up  tbe  wounds,  placed 
him  on  his  own  be.ist,  and  brought  him  before  evening  to 
a  caravansemi, — such  an  one  as  still  exists  like  a  nide 
Hospice  on  the  mountain-side,  about  half-way  between 
Jerusalem  and  Jericho, — and  on  the  morning  left  him 
there  to  be  cared  for  till  he  should  himself  return  to 
Jerusalem.  Such  is  tlie  outward  story,  truly  the  product 
of  one  of  the  most  peculiar  scenes  of  Judi£:i,  yet  which  hns 
now  spread  through  a  range  as  vast  as  its  own  wide  scope 
— tbe  consolation  of  the  wanderer  and  the  sufferer,  of 
the  outcast  and  the  heretic,  in  every  age  and  in  every 
country. 

2.  From  the  cycle  of  parables  in  Judtea,  we  pass  to  those 


^  Kari  cvymfiiav.    Lalce  x.  3L 
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^^  in  Galilee.     Of  these,  the  greater  part-  are  gronp«d 

Mm  of  o^  in  tiie  fliscourse  from  the  fishiug-vessel  off  Uie  beaob 

of  the  plain  of  Gennesareth.     Is  there  anj'thing  on 

the  spot  to  suggest  the  images  thus  conveyed  ?     So  (if  I 

»may  speak  for  a  moment  of  myself)  I  asked,  as  I  rode 
along  the  track  under  the  hillside,  by  which  the  plain  of 
Gennesareth  is  tt))proafhed.  80  I  asked,  at  the  moment 
seeing  nothing  but  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill  alternately  of 
rock  and  grass.  And  when  I  thought  of  the  parables  of  the 
sower,  1  answered,  that  here  at  least  was  nothing  on  which 

ttho  Di\ino  Teaching  could  fasten.  It  must  have  been  the 
The  Com-  distant  corn-fields  of  Samaria  or  Esdraelon  on  which 
****  Ilia  mind  was  dwelling.  The  thought  liad  hardly 
occurred  to  roe,  when  a  slight  recess  in  the  liiliside,  close 
upon  the  plain,  disclosed  at  once,  in  detail,  and  with  u  con- 
junction which  I  remember  nowhere  else  in  Palestine,  every 
feature  of  the  great  parable.     There  was  the  undulating 

■  corn-field  descending  to  tlie  water's  edge.  There  was  tho 
trodden  pathway  running  tlirongli  the  midst  of  it,  with  no 

t  fence  or  hedge  to  prevent  the  seed  from  falling  hero  and 
there  on  either  side  of  it,  or  upon  it ;  itself  hard  with  the 
constant  tramp  of  horse  and  mule,  and  human  feet.  There 
was  the  "  good"  rich  soil,  which  distinguishes  the  whole 

■  of  that  plain  and  its  neighbourhood  from  the  bare  hills 
KQlsewhere  descending  into  the  lake,  and  which,  where 
Vthere  is  no  interruption,  produces  one  vast  nuiss  of  com. 

■  There  was  the  rocky  ground  of  the  hillside  protruding 
here  and  there  through  the  corn-fields,  as  elsewhere 
through  the  grassy  slopes.     There  were  the  large  bushes 

k  of  thorn — the  "Nabk,"  that  kind  of  which  tradition  aaya 
that  the  Crown  of  Thorns  was  woven,— -springing  np,  like 
tho  fruit-trees  of  the  more  inland  parts,  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  waving  wheat.' 

This  is  the  most  detailed  illustration  of  any  of  the 
Galilean  parables.  But  the  image  of  corn-Gelds  gene- 
rally must  have  been  always  present  to  tho  eye  of  the 
multitudes  on  shore, — of  the  Slaster  and  disciples  in  the 
boat, — as  constantly  as  the  vineyards  at  Jerusalem.  "The 
earth  bringing  forth  fruit  of  itself," — "  the  blade,  the  ear, 

*  800  Ctuptar  X. 
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tho  fun  com  in  the  ear,"' — "  the  reapers  coming  with  their 
sickles'  for  the  harvest,"*  could  never  be  out  of  place  in 
the  Plain  of  Gennesareth.  And  it  is  probable  that  these 
corn-fields  would  always  have  exhibited  the  sight  which 
has  been  observed  in  the  plains  of  the  Upper  Jordan 
beyond  the  Lake  of  Meroni,  and  iu  the  great  corn-fields  of 
Samaria,* — women  and  i-hildren  employed  in  picking  out 
from  the  wheat  the  lall  green  stalks,  still  called  by  the 
Arabs  "Zuwan,"  apparently  the  same  word  as  "  Zizania,"* 
which,  in  the  Vulgate,  is  rcudcrcd  **  Lollia,"  in  our  versioa 
"tares,"*  and  whit;Ii  it  can  easily  be  imagined,  if  Bowed 
deyignedly  throughout  the  fields,  would  be  inseparable  fr 
tlie  wheal,  from  which,  eveu  when  growing  naturally, 
by  chance,  they  are  at  first  sight  hardly  distinguishable. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  imagery  iu  that  series  of  para- 
bles, it  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  speak.  Yet  the 
countless  birds  of  all  kinds,  aquatic  fowls  by  the  hike-side, 
partridges  and  pigeons  hovering,  as  on  the  Nile-bank,  over 
the  rich  plain,  immediately  recall  the  *' birds  of  the  air"* 
which  "came  and  devoured  the  seed  by  tho  way  sid*,"* 
or  which  took  refuge  in  the  spreading  hranohes  of  the 
mustard-tree."     It  is  impossible  to  see  even  the  relics  of 


'  MftA  iv.  28. 
■  Uark  iv.  39. 
>  Mattli.  idii  SO,  »d,  41. 

•  Vr.  WU»D  (UaiU  ot  tlic  Bible)  de- 
•cribM  tliw  ni^t  in  the  former  locality. 
I  nw  it  in  tbe  UiRer. 

•  The  Arabic  word  ZnxrAa  Is  ilwivcd 
from  /An,  "oaosG*.*  Zis'rivtai'  U  (uund 
no  wbero  but  in  the  New  TcstnmeDt) 
and  in  tlio  eoeSeaiiMiticiil  writers  who 
have  probably  derivwi  it  (Vom  thenw. 

•  MMtli-  xiii.  26—30,  3li— 40. 

^  Matli.  vL  26.— SCO  CbauUir  X 
'  Ujinhxiii.4;  bjkevlll.6. 

•  MAtth.  All.  31,  S'2;  Miirk  iv.  31; 
rXiiko  xQL  Id.  What  precise  ove  la 
.jnejuit  by  U*e  musUrd'tree  {aivam^  in 
fliardly  Uetermined  BuflQciently.  But  *a 
.■Us  ulide  by  PmT^faor  Roylo  (Jounul 
[«f  Royal  Ajbtic  Society,  No,  xi.  p.  113), 
[■oes  &r  to  identify  it  wli)i  tlie  Snlva- 
[iora  PcTRica;  c*Ued  Iu  Arabia  KhiuUt, 

Id  Hebrew  Chardid,  In  tbft  north-vett 
I  of  India  KharM,  and,  therelbn,  appa> 
[leDtly  lh«  soma  tui  oivarn,  which,  in  ttt« 
[9pi»D  TArsion,    ia    tniulMDd    KhanU. 


It  18  said  to  grow  in  th(>  D«igfabouttiood 
of  UttauuKOS  Bod  JcnisAlcio,  on  U« 
HboreB  ot  die  Dead  Soa,  in  tbu  ViUl<.-r  of 
tlio  Jordan,  and  <m  Ihe  aliorta  o/  (V  haJt* 
of  GennMOret/L  Ite  thna  winds  up  hit 
ar^imont:  "Wo  bare  in  it  n  nnaU 
seed,  w-liich,  sown  in  mltivatod  groood, 
abound*  to  (oliago.  This  being 
gent,  may,  Ulce  uut  aoed,  bsTD 
it8«d  m  u  DOodhaaBt,  as  moitard 
crcH  ifl  irith  ua.  The  nature  of  tha 
plant,  liowever,  la  to  bcoome  arbo- 
ivous;  and  thus  it  wtU  fcnn  &  lam 
slirah,  or  a  treo,  twiHity^ra  feat  hi^ 
nndvr  vrluch  a  bonn^oiMi  may  itaDi^ 
wliMw  tho  m£l  and  climate  arc  bvon- 
abl<>.  It  pHMlooes  niuuoroos  tnand^e* 
and  leavca,  among  which  birds  may 
and  do  take  Bbcltor  na  well  as  boitd 
their  DMtB.  It  bia  a  namo  in  Syria 
which  nuky  be  ootialderod  u  trndiimtial 
from  the  GArliest  timea,  o(  which  llti> 
Oreafc  la  a  oomct  tnoalatioa.  Ita 
eeeda  have  the  pungent  taaU,  and  ara 
nacd  for  the  same  poipoaai  aa  mnalard 
And  in  a  oouotiy  wbero  treat  aia  bm 


I 

I 


I 


The  Ftoh-  t^6  great  fisheries,  which  once  made  the  fame  of 
■fta*.  Gennesaretli,  the  two  or  three  solitary  fishermen 

casting  their  nets  into  the  lake  from  its  rocky  banks,  witli- 
out  recalling  the  image  which  here  alone*  in  Inland  Pales- 
tine, could  have  had  a  meaning ;  of  the  net  which  was  "cast 
into  the  se-a  and  gathered  of  every  kind,"*  from  all  tho 
various  tribes  which  still  people  those  lonely  waters. 

Of  the  rest  of  tho  parablofs  1  do  not  profess  to  speak. 
Some  need  no  local  illustration.  Of  others  I  have  been 
unwilling  to  state  anything  beyond  what  fell  within  my 
own  knowledge,  or  has  been  expressly  recorded  by  trust- 
worthy observers. 

T^  Dto.  m.  From  the  nature  of  the  case*  the  Discourses 
•"""^  of  Christ  are  less  directly  connected  with  the 
scenes  wliere  they  were  delivered  than  the  Parables.  In 
the  latter,  outward  imagery  was  expressly  rtMjuired  ;  in  the 
former,  it  could  only  be  incidental.  Yet  though  for  tlie  most 
part  the  discourses  will  be  understood  wholly  without  re- 
gard to  local  allusions,  it  is  always  possible  (it  is  in  some 
cases  probable),  that  they  may  be  discerned.  The  intimate 
connection  of  the  conversation  at  Jacob's  Well  with  the 
neighbouring  objects  has  been  already  noticed.*  The  natural 
growth  of  the  discourse  on  the  Bread  of  Life*  O^m  the 
multiplied  bread  in  the  Desert,  ia  too  obvious  to  need  any 
explanation.  The  loud  cry  in  tho  court  of  the  Temple,  on 
the  last  great  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,*  must  refer 
to  the  spring  in  the  heart  of  the  Temple  rock,  from  which 
flows  the  living  water  into  the  two  pools  of  Siloam, 
whence  on  tliat  day  the  water  was  brought  to  the  Temple 
service.  The  declaration,  "  I  am  the  light  of  the  world,** 
has,  with  great  probability,  been  referred  to  the  lighting 
up  the  colossal  candlestick  in  the  same  festival;  the  mors 
remarkable  in  the  profound  darkness  w^hich  then,  as  now, 


plontUVU,  C  «H  tlH>  ■boTM  of  Uw  Um  of 
Tiberifts,  this  trco  is  mid  to  tboosd; 
i  c,  in  th«  Tvry  locality  wtKie  th« 
pftnbla  TTM  apokcD.  If  we  con-iider, 
moreorer,"  ho  adAi,  "the  wide  ilfatriliu- 
tlos  oT  this  plaat  from  Dauusciu  to 
flapo  Comofiu,  Bad  fittm  tho  Poraioa 
Ualf  to  Sea«gMDbia,  w«  shall  Sod  ttutt  it 
W  well  imted   to  Uloxlmte  tha  t3rpkiftl 


M  M     WeU     BUIM 


eof&purisoQ  or  the  doctriiu  of  tb«  Go» 
pel,  wtJcb,  tl)oU]fh  st  Untt  gftiniof;  od^  • 
lew  odhcrant^  would,  in  the  end,  sftread 
tir  and  wide."    (lb.  137.) 

■  Mattli.  xilL  41.— Sm  Chapter  X 

•  S««  Chapter  T. 
'  John  TL  32,  ff. 

•  John  TIL  37.    S«a  Chapl«r  OL 

•  John  Till  IS. 
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rei^jnecl  throiti^h  the  nif^ht  of  an  Oriental  lown.  The  whi 
sepulchres,  beautiful  without,  but  within  full  of  dead  m 
bones/  are  often  supposed  to  be  illustrated  by  the  wh 
washed  doinps,  which  in  Egypt  and  Syria  always  mark 
tomb?  of  Mttsitulman  Haintn.  But  thofte  are  all  mw\i 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  real  explanal 
must  be  soaght  in  the  umameuts,  and  possibly  the  pa; 
ijiga,  now  disappeared,  of  the  vast  array  of  sopulch 
with  which  the  hills  and  valleys  about  Jerusalem 
perforated,  and  some  of  which,  if  the  discourse  was  spok 
in  the  Temple,  may  have  been  visible  at  the  moment  in  I 
Valley  of  the  Kedron. 

These  are  perhaps  all  the  allusions  that  can  be  traocd 
the  special  scenes  of  the  lesser  discourses.  But  we  natui 
ly  ask  whether,  in  the  greatest  of  all,  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  any  such  can  be  discovered,  spoken  mw  < 
ae  it  was,  if  not  on  the  very  mountain  now  pointed 
out  in  the  plain  of  Hattin,  yet  certainly  on  one  of  the  heigl 
of  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  and,  therefore,  comma 
ing  a  view,  in  its  essential  features  common  to  all  of  thi 
and  well  known  to  us  now.*  It  must  be  granted  (p( 
haps  we  ought  rather  to  say  thankfully  acknowledges 
that  there  are  very  few  passages  in  that  discourse  whi 
are  illustrated,  still  fewer  whicii  are  explained,  by  a  sij 
of  the  localities.  These  few,  though  often  noticed,  m 
be  hero  briefly  collected. 

1.  One  of  the  most  striking  objects  in  the  pros-  j^ 
pect  from  any  of  these  hills,  especially  from  the  •»■"•"* 
traditional  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes,  is  the  city  of  Safi 
placed  high  on  a  bold  spur  of  the  Galilean  Anti-Lcbani 
Dr.  Robinson  has  done  much  to  prove  that  Safed  itself  i 
city  of  modern  date.  But,  if  any  city  or  fortress  exiift 
on  that  site  at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era,  it  Ls  difficult 
doubt  the  allusion  to  it,  in  "the  city  *  lying'  on  the  niuunta 
top."*  The  only  other  that  could  be  embraced  within  tl 
view  of  the  speaker  would  be  the  village  and  fortress 
Tabor,  which  would  be  distinctly  visible  from  the  Mount 
the  Beatitudes,  though  not  from  the  hills  on  the  lake-sid 


■  lUttfa.  xxilL  ST. 
*  SooOhaptor  X. 


*  IloXif  frdi'u  &ff9Vf  Myiev^. — ^; 
T.  14^ 
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Either  or  both  of  those  would  suggest  the  illustration, 
which  would  bo  more  striking  from  the  fact,  that  this 
aituation  of  cities  on  the  tops  of  hills  is  as  rare  in  Galil<>e 
as  it  is  common  in  Judfca. 

2.  The  most  remarkable  appeal  to  nature,  which 
mad   I  ta «  occurs  in  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  is  found 

■**"*■  in  this  discourse, — "Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air," 
and  "  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field.'"  The  flocks  of  birds 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gcnnesareth  have  been  already  ob- 
served. Their  number,  their  beauty,  their  contrast  with 
the  busy  stir  of  sowing  and  reaping,  and  putting  into  barns, 
visible  in  the  plain  below  (whether  of  Hattin  or  Gennesa- 
reth,)'  must  all  be  taken  into  account.  What  the  especial 
flower  may  be,  which  is  here  indicated  by  the  word*  which 
we  transhite  **  lily,"  it  is  impossible  precisely  to  determine. 
The  only  "Hlies"  which  I  saw  in  Palestine  in  the  months 
of  March  and  April  were  large  yellow  water-lilies,  in  the 
clear  spring  of  'Ain-Mollaheh,  near  the  Lake  of  Merom. 
But  if,  as  is  probable,  the  name  may  inchide  the  numerous 
(lowers  of  the  tidip  or  amaryllis  kin<l,  which  appear  in  the 
early  summer,  or  the  autumn  of  Palestine,  the  expression 
becomes  more  natural, — the  red  and  golden  hue  more 
fitly  suggesting  the  comjKirisoii  with  the  proverbial  gor- 
geousness  of  the  robes  of  Solomon.  And,  though  there 
may  not  be  any  special  appropriateness  to  Galilee,  the 
brilliant  flowers  of  Palestine  are  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  its  scenery,  the  more  so  from  the  want  of 
colour  or  form  in  the  general  landscape.* 

The  Tor-  3.  The  image  with  which,  both  in  St.  Matthew 
"■*■  and  St.  Luke,  the  discourse  concludes,  is  one  fa- 

miliar to  all  eastern  and  southern  climates, — a  toirent,  sud^ 
denly  funned  by  the  uionnlain  rains,  and  sweeping  away  all 
before  it  in  its  descent  through  what  a  few  minutes  before 
had  been  a  dry  channel.*  Yet  it  umy  be  observed  th;it  it  ia 
an  image  f.ir  more  natural  in  Galilee  than  in  Judsea;  whether 
wo  take  the  peremiial  streams  which  run  through  the  Plain 

'  MrUIl  t\.  26,  28.  •  K^ov. 

*  Tb«  WAdy   Hyman— the  ToUer  of  *  Bw  OhopUn'  L  ;   Part  IL  ChAptcr  IL 

fftmt»—imda  atii^t  fiwn  tbo  pl^  of  *  UaUli.     vii.     34  —  21.     Luke    wi 

HaIUd  to  tiut  of  (letuuMratb,  wHh  Ui«  46. 
noBuluiim  Twiblo  at  tbe  mL 
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Qennesareth,  or  the  torrent'-slTeanifl'  of  the  Kishon  and  the 
Belus,  wliich  on  the  west  ruQ  througli  the  Plaiu  of  Gsdruelon 
to  the  Mediterranean.  There  is  more  aptitude  iu  this  like* 
ness,  88  applied  to  them,  tii.-m  if  applied  to  the  :^i-anty  and 
rare  flooding  of  the  Kediou  and  the  corresponding  wfidys 
of  the  south.  The  sudden  inundation  of  the  Kishon  is  & 
phenomenon  already  historical  from  the  Old  Testament; 
and,  if  we  are  to  prn.si^  the  allusion  to  the  "sand,**  on  which 
waa  built  "  the  house  that  fell,"  then  there  is  no  other 
locality  in  Palestine  to  which  we  can  look,  except  the  long 
sandy  strip  of  land  which  bounds  the  eastern  plaiu  of  Acr^ 
and  through  which  the  Kishon  flows  into  the  sea. 

XV.  Two  or  three  obvious  conclusions  are  forced 
upon  us  by  this  general  view  of  tlie  Parables  and  Discot 

Rrst,  if  it  is  clear  that  the  form  of  the  teaching 
was  Bujrgested  by  the  objects  immediately  present,  u»" 
— if  the  character  of  the  Parables  thus  coincides  '' 
with  the  notices  of  the  localities  where  they  occur, — it 
is  a  proof,  incontestable,  and  within  small  compass,  that 
even  that  revelation,  which  was  most  unlike  all  others  in 
its  freedom  from  outward  circumstance,  was  yet  circum- 
scribed, or  (if  we  prefer  so  to  state  it)  assisted  by  the  ob- 
jects witliiu  the  actual  range  of  the  speaker's  vision.  It  is 
an  argument,  such  as  in  the  days  of  subtle  theological  specu- 
lation might  have  been  justly  and  forcibly  used  for  what 
is  termed  the  Perfect  Humanity  of  Christ.  It  is  an  argu- 
ment whiih,  iu  our  own  time,  inay  be  more  pKicticully  used 
to  show  tlie  .simplicity  and  reality  of  a  teaching  which  todk 
its  stand  on  the  ordinary  sights  and  sounds,  still  seen  and 
heard  in  the  .same  land  where  that  teaching  was  delivered. 
iVud,  if  it  was  thus  suggested  by  oubvard  existing  images, 
it  must  also,  by  those  images,  he  jtidged  and  explained. 
We  are  apt  sometimes  to  carry  out  into  an  infinite  series 


'  Soliwartd  (p;  13)  epeiks  of  a  prayer 
oBiarucl  up  by  too  tligfi  I'rkat  on  tbo 
day  oT  Aton&msat  fbr  tiM  inli^tkiconbi 
"of  Uia  volley  of  Shnroo,"  that  ttieir 
bousM  mi^ht  cot  beoome  tlwlr  ss^voi, 
— in  altuaioa  to  the  dantfor  to  whioh 
tLoy  vroro  oxpoKd  Gxxa.  moimtain 
MiTODU.  {Jeroaalinii  Talmud,  Jocna, 
a,  7.J     He  anppoam  that  this  vnUoy  U 


ths     port    of    the   plaiu    ot 
onrfoswl    bctfrw-a    Littio   Uermoa 
(HUxML    Tha  giTOtuuls  Ibr  tliis  sup; 
wliidi  chielly  rests  on  ilia  iiKKlom 
o(  tbd  vUlo^  of  iS%Mn  to  tlio  vtUcf  < 
Jezrool,  ara  bud^y  suttcient.    Bui,  if  a»- 
rect,  it  exactly  soita  tha  UtlilftUi  oiigli 
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of  moral  and  theological  conclusions  the  truths  which  aiw 
stated  under  tlieso  material  forma.  It  might,  peihaps, 
serve  both  to  restrain  us  from  precipitate  inferences,  and 
also  to  relieve  us  from  some  diiriculties,  if  we  Iwre  in  mind 
thjit  the  distinctness  whiuh  necessarily  belongs  to  physical 
objects  cannot  be  transferred  bodily  to  the  moral  world.^ 
When,  for  example,  we  look  on  the  track  of  the  road, 
on  the  protruding  rocks,  on  the  thoniy  thickets,  on  the 
deep  mould  of  the  corn-fiolds  of  Gonnesoreth, — or,  again, 
on  the  white  sheep  and  the  biack  goats  of  the  flocks  in 
Judaea, — we  ought  to  feel  that  the  division  of  mankind  into 
various  classes,  when  represented  under  those  figures,  ne- 
cessarily assumes  a  definiteness  of  separation,  which  cannot 
be  applied  without  modification  to  the  complexities  of  the 
actual  world. 

Hontffauw  ^'  ^^'"'  ^^^  mere  fact^  that  our  Lord's  t«ach- 
ud  ui«t«r-  ing  was  suggested  by  familiar  and  passing  objects, 
is  not  without  interest  and  instruction.  It  shows 
that  He  was  affected  by  the  outward  impressions  of  the 
moment,  not  only  in  the  graver  event.s  of  His  life,  as  when 
the  sudden  view  of  Jerusalem  filled  llis  eyes  with  tears,  or 
the  sight  of  sufferers  drew  forth  the  heaving  sigh  and  the 
bitter  groan,  but  habitually,  and  in  His  daily  intercourse. 
Even  if  we  knew  no  more  than  this  general  fact,  it  would 
be  to  us  a  toucttiiig  proof  that  Ho  was  of  "  the  same  flesh 
and  blood,"  "  tried"  in  all  points,  "  like  as  we  are."  But 
another  and  a  higher  thought  strikes  us  when  we  consider 
what  were  the  especial  objects  which  thus,  if  one  may  so 
say,  gave  a  colour  to  the  thoughts  and  expressions  of  Ilim 
who  spake  as  never  man  spake.  Though  characteristic  not 
only  of  the  country,  but  of  the  particular  spots  of  country, 
where  the  parables  and  discourses  were  uttered,  they  are 
yet  so  common  and  obvious  that,  but  for  these  sacred 
allusions,  one  would  pass  them  by  without  notice.  The 
grander  features  of  the  scenery,  the  mountains,  the  forests, 
the  striking  points  of  Oriental  vegetation,  palm  and  cedar 
and  terebinth,  the  images,  in  short,  which  fill  the  pages  of 
the  Psalmists  and  Prophets  of  the  Older  Dispensation  have 

'  I  awe  thui  rematk  to  •  friend  to  -wliom  tt  was    suggwted    b;  the    iborf 
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no  pbee  in  the  Gm^  DneMEMt.  Bt  wmA  hmrt 
familiar  with  tfca  Bftgitfeaaft  ^MpeU  fiuM  the 
•bore  Nuarelk.  flwi—wi  sii4  Tabor  moat  hare 
eoactaoUj  before  Him  in  Hia  Uter  mnderuk^L 
Pi^gib-Tiev  most  hare  been  His  from  the  I^aneaa 
Yet  none  of  theee  came  within  the  circie  of  Uis 
Perhaps  the  oflly  exceptioo,  and  that  a  doobtfol  oae, 
alloflion  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Uoant  to  the  cit^  set  oo 
**  moontaJn."  But  this  is  a  mere  psssii^  ^>aoe  at  a  sii^ 
pmnt  in  the  landscape.  Aa  a  genenl  mle,  every  im«£^ 
ercry  emotioo  is  drawn  firom  the  humbler  and  plaioa 
flgonM  of  e  very-day  life  and  observation, — vineyards  and 
oont-fields,  shepherds  and  plooghmen,  travellers  and  fishei> 
men.  And  if  the  beanty  of  nature  attract  Uis  notice,  it 
is  still  of  the  same  simple  and  general  kind, — the  burst  of 
the  radiance  of  an  eastern  sun, — the  lively  iostincts  and 
movements  of  the  careless  birds  over  His  head» — the  gay 
colours  of  the  carpet  of  flowers  under  llis  foot.  If  there 
be  any  one  passage  of  the  older  ^riptures  which  specially 
represents  the  natural  storehouse  of  the  Parables  of  the 
Oospel,  it  is  the  gentle  and  touching  burst  of  the  imageiy 
of  spring  in  the  Soug  of  Songs  :  "  The  winter  is  post,  the 
rain  is  over  and  gone ;  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth ; 
the  time  of  the  singing  of  birdn  is  come,  and  the  voice  of 
the  turtle  is  heard  iji  our  land;  i\iQ  Ji^ret  putteth  forth 
her  green  figs,  and  the  vines  with  the  tender  grape  give 
a  good  smell."'  It  were  vain  to  ask  the  precise  cause  of 
those  omissions  and  selections.  Perhaps  there  may  be 
found  some  answer  in  the  analogies,  partial  as  they  ai'Of 
of  the  absorption  of  the  greatest  of  ancient  philosophers, 
uf  the  noblest  of  mediaeval  saints  :  which  made  Socrates 
delight  in  the  city  rather  than  in  the  country ;  which 
made  St.  Bernard  on  the  shores  of  Geneva  unconscious  of 
the  nuigniiinciice  of  the  lake  and  mountuiis  round  him. 
But  rather,  perhaps,  we  may  say  that  it  was  the  same 
bumble  and  matlcr-of-fact,  yet  at  the  same  time  universal 
spirit,  which  characterised  the  whole  course  of  His  life 
on  earth,  and  has  formed  the  main  outlines  of  His  religion 
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since.  The  homeliness  of  the  illustrations,  whilst  it  links 
the  teaching  with  the  daily  life  of  Ilia  time,  yet  sufficiently 
frees  them  from  local  peculiarity  to  render  them  of  uni- 
versal applicatiou.  They  gain  more  force  and  vividness 
by  being  still  seen  on  the  spot,  but  they  need  little  or 
no  explanation  beyond  what  they  themsclvea  convey. 
What  has  often  been  saiil  of  the  two  Sacraments  is,  in 
fact,  but  one  instance  of  what  applies  to  Ilis  whole  ministry. 
Taken  from  the  common  usages  of  Eastern  life,  ablution  and 
the  social  meal,  from  the  common  elements  of  nature,  water, 
bread,  and  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  tbere  is  hardly  a  country 
where  they  are  not  easily  accessible  and  intelligible. 
A  groundwork  of  historical  and  geogr.iphical  fact,  with  a 
wide  applicability  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  any  ago 
or  country ;  a  religion  rising  in  the  East,  yet  finding  its 
highest  development  and  fulfilment  in  the  West ;  a  character 
and  teaching  Imman,  Hebrew,  Syrian,  in  its  outward  form 
and  colour,  but  in  its  inw;ird  spirit  and  characteristics 
universal  and  divine — such  are  tlie  general  conclusions,  dis- 
cernible, doubtless,  from  any  careful  study  of  the  Gospels, 
but  impressed  with  peculiar  force  on  the  observant  travel- 
ler by  the  sight  of  the  Holy  Land. 

TTntoa  f  ^'  ^^''**''y»  ^^^^  wholc  cffcct  of  thcsc  poluts  of 
HinHD  «i4  homely  contact  between  the  life  of  Christ  and  the 
earthly  scenes  of  His  ministrations,  leaves  two 
thoughts  not  to  be  set  aside.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  use- 
less to  deny  that  there  is  a  shock  to  the  religious  senti- 
ment in  finding  ourselves  on  the  acttml  ground  of  events 
which  wo  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  transacted  in 
heaven,  rather  than  on  earth, — which  we  have  been  led  by 
pictures  and  preaching  and  poetry  to  invest  with  an  atmos- 
phere too  ideal  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  anything  so 
prosaic  as  the  actual  stocks  and  stones  of  Syria.  "/* 
not  (his  the  son  of  the  carpenter?  Is  not  Iiist  mother 
called  Mary  ?  And  his  brethren  James  and  John,  and 
Simon,  and  Judas?  And  his  sisters,  are  ihei/  not  all  mth 
us  ?  A  Prophet  has  no  honmir  in  his  oum  country."  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  very  feeUng  gives  us  a  sense  of 
solidity  and  substance  iu  the  character  thus  presented  to 
us,  which  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  do  not  turn  to  account. 
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So  completely  one  of  the  sons  of  meiiy  a  career  so  circum- 
scribed by  the  roads,  and  valleys,  and  hills  of  an  ordinary 
home  and  country ;  and  yet  (to  go  no  higher  than  the 
mere  outward  contemplation  of  the  histoiy  takes  us),  so 
universal  in  the  fame,  the  effects,  the  spirit  of  His  t^ch- 
ing  and  life. — '^  From  whence  has  this  man  these  thvuga? 
and  whai  visdom  is  this  which  is  given  wdo  him  thai  eptn 
wek  mighfy  works  are  wrougU  hy  Us  hands  f*^ 

'  Hut  xiiL  H ;  Mark  vi  & 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  HOLY  FLACSa 

FBBlm  dL  K    "Tl^  Bommts  take  pleMore  in  her  itaaai^  and  hiroat  the  doit 
tbereoC" 
Oatalogne  of  tlw  Holy  Flacea: — L  Bethlehem.    1.  Chardi  of  Helena.    2.  Grotto  ol 

the  Nativity.  3.  Cell  of  Jerome.  IL  Kasareth.  1.  Spring  of  the  Qredc  Churdi.  S. 
Grotto  of  the  Latin  Gboroh.  3.  House  of  LorettOi  IIL  Jwnnlem.  1.  Ifoeqae  of 
the  Ascension.  2.  Tomb  ctf  the  Tirgin.  8.  Qardea  of  Gethomune.  4.  Coonaculoai, 
S.  The  Htdy  Sepolohre— The  Ohondi    Qreok  Bastsi^Holy  lire— Oooclorion 


PLAN  OF  THE  HOLT  HO06B  AT  LOtSETa 
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AA  Hodent  DoovwiQ*. 
B  AwteDt  Window. 
<7  Ancient  Door. 


i>       Chbrnter. 
f XT  Copboanta. 

f       Altar. 
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PLAN  OP  THE  GROTTO  AT  NAZARETH. 


•   Alleged  SUa  of  the  Holr  Boom. 

U  Dlmaulona  of  the  Holjr  Hodm 
of  Loreto,  supposed  tn  agree 
with  the  traces  of  the  fonnda- 
tlons  said  to  hATfl  t>een  seen  In 
IfiW-lttM. 

e    Broken  Colnmn  of  the  Angel . 

<f   Orotto  of  the  Annnnciatlon. 

4  AltsroftheAnnnnciation,  where 
tbe  Virgin  U  said  to  hav« 
stood. 


/Opening  of  the  gratto 
Into  tiie  Chmdi  of  ttia 
CoDTent. 

P  Orotto  of  the  Kel^i- 
bonra. 

A  Hole  for  amolte. 

I  Tiacea  of  Doonraj. 


B3.— lofteadofthetongfasketebeBof  thaearlleredldotts,  IbiBerttwoplans,a]ipanaitlj 
dmwn  with  much  care,  from  "  Loreto  and  Naaaretb,"  hf  the  late  W.  H.  BotcUaoB, 
ft  Bonan  OatboUc  Prieat  o<  the  Ontoij, 
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It  has  been  the  object  of  the  foregoing  Chapters  Th»  Hoiy 
to  represent  the  connection  between  Uie  topography  ""^ 
of  Palestine  and  the  historical  events  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.  There  remains  another  interest — in  every 
way  inferior,  but  still  living  and  powerful — that  ^vhich 
attiiches  to  what  are  teclini{'ally  called  "  the  Holy  Places." 
By  tills  term  are  meant  not  the  scenes  of  sacred  events, 
tuJten  generally,  but  such  special  localities  as  the  Greek 
or  Latin  Church,  or  both  conjointly,  have  selected  as 
objects  of  pilgrimage.  Of  course,  tlie  historical  scenes  and 
the  sanctuarie!^  will  sometimes  coincide.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  universal.  Some  scenes  which  the  whole  Christian 
world  would  naturally  regard  as  most  sacred,  are  almost 
wholly  neglected  by  the  mass  of  pilgrims  properly  so  called. 
Others,  whi(;h  rank  high  in  the  cstimaUon  of  IocaI  and 
ecclesiasticiil  tradition,  are  probably  unknown  beyond  the 
immediate  sphere  of  those  who  worship  in  them.  And 
the  most  important  are  so  slightly  connected  with  the 
actual  thread  of  the  Sacred  History,  and,  if  ever  so  genuine, 
would  throw  so  little  light  upon  it,  that  the  whole  subject 
is  best  reserved  for  a  consideration  distinct  from  that 
which  has  been  bestowed  on  the  genond  geography  of 
the  Uoly  Land.  But  they  have  an  interest  of  their  own ; 
they  have  been  for  ages  objects  of  a  reverence  which  still 
diverts  some  and  alienates  others  from  the  greater 
centres  of  local  instruction  which  the  Holy  Land  contains. 
They  caused  the  greatest  event  of  the  middle  ages — 
the   Crusades ;   and,  indirectly,  invited    Columbus   to   the 
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discovery   of  the   New   World.      They  exhibit   witfiml 
narrow  conijuLss,  the  feuds  between  the  Greek  and  Lai 
Churches,  which   have   rent  Christendom   asunder,  whi| 
overthrew    the    Byzautiuo    Empire,  and   which   now  af 
a  lapse  of  many  centuries  have  once  more,  in  direct 
nection  with  these  very  SAuctuaries,  involved  the  world 
A  lerrible  war. 

Of    these   places   there   are    twelve   preeminent   ab( 
the    rest : — 1.  Church    of    the    Nativity   at    Bethleh( 
(common).     2.  Church  of  the  Annuncmtion  at  Nf 
(Latin).    3.  Church  of  Jacob's  Well  at  Nablous  (destroy* 
4.  Church  at  Cana  (Greek).     6.  Church  of  St.  Peter 
Tiborian  (Latin).     6.  Church  of  the  Presentation  at  J( 
salem  (JMussuhuan).    7.  Churcli  of  the  FlageLhition  (Latii 
8.  Grotto  of  Gethsemane  (Latin).     9.  Tomb  of  the  Vir^ 
(common).     10.  Church  of  the  ^Vscension   (^Mussulman^ 
H.  Church    of   the   Apostles   or   *  of    th»?   Last    Supp^ 
(Mussuhnan).      12.    Church    of    the    Holy    SepulcM 
(couunon).^      But,   as    some    of    those    have   been   long 
aeserted,  and  others  depend  for  their  support  cutircly  oi 
the  greater  sanctuaries  in  their  neighbourhood,  I  shall  c( 
fine  myself  to  those  which  exist  in  Bethlehem,  Nazarc 
and  Jerusalem." 

I.  Whether  from  its  being  usually  the  first  s( 
by  travellers,  or  from  its  own  intrinsic  solenmil 
there  is  probably  none  which  produces  so  sjreat  an  impi 
sion  at  first  sight  as  the  Convent  of  the  Nativity  at  B( 
Ichem.    It  is  an  enormous  pile  of  buildings,  extending  aloi 
the  ridge  of  the  hill  from  west  to  e:ist,  and  consisting  of 
the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  with  the  three  convents,  Lat 
Greek,   and    Armenian,    abutting    respectively    upon 
north-eastern,     south-eastern,    and    south-western    exi 
mities.     Kxternally  there  is  nothing  to  command  attentii 


*  T  liavQ  fpvcn  these  spots  m  thoy 
an  mentioned  id  the  sliglit  but  catnlid 
and  pein>icuoiia  treaUn  of  tbs  Abhls 
Mkhoo,  Babaion  yomieOe  de  la  <?ue.-rtioa 
iaUaut  SaMm.  IS63.  Of  tbeaw  tbo 
Uiird  tuw  boen  lonjj  aiiiaa  abaiuioaed  as 
ft  ncort  ol'  pU^imB,  asd  its  srte  (k« 
OwiAer  V.)  Jt-'iiCDd^  Dot  otk  hay  flcd«- 
riHttoBl  tndltiou,  but  ou  Uto  uiK^uuiBittK 
tatarwartbsvliolaorttelocalitj.    Tb* 


other  upper  locttlitifis  shall  be 
pttwnjf. 
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beyond  its  size — the  more  imposing  from  the  meanness  and 
gmallnesa  of  the  village,  which  hangs  as  it  were  on  Th<-rhu«h 
its  western  skirts.  In  the  church  itself  the  only  «'"''"'»»■ 
portion  of  peculiar  interest  is  the  nave — common  to  all  the 
sects,  and  for  that  very  reason  deserted,  bare,  discrowned, 
but  in  all  probability  the  most  ancient  monument  of 
Christian  architecture  in  the  world.  It  is  all  that  now 
remains  of  the  Basilica,  built  by  Helena  herself,  the 
prototype  of  those  built  by  her  Imperial  son  at  Jeru- 
salem, beside  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  at  Rome,  over 
the  graves  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter.  The  long 
double  lines  of  Corinthian  pillars,  the  faded  mosaics, 
dimly  visible  on  the  walls  above,  as  in  the  two  Churches 
of  St.  Apollinaris  at  Ravenna,  the  rough  ceiling  of  beams 
of  cedar  from  Lebanon,  still  preserve  the  outlines  of  the 
Church,  once'  blazing  with  gold  and  marble — in  which 
Baldwin  was  crowneJ,  and  which  received  its  latest  repairs 
from  our  own  Edward  IV.* 

2.  From  this,  the  only  interesting  portion  of  the  upper 
church,  we  descend  to  that  subterranean  vault,  over 
whichj  and  for  which,  the  whole  structure  was 
erected.  There,  at  the  entrance  of  a  long  ^vinding 
pass^e,  excavated  out  of  the  limestone  rock,  of  which  the 
nil!  of  Bethlehem  is  composed,  the  pilgrim  finds  himseir  in 
an  irregxdar  chapel,  dimly  lighted  with  silver  lamps,  imd 
containing  two  small  recesses,  nearly  opposite  each  other. 
In  the  northernmost  of  these  is  a  marble  slab,  which  marks 
the  supposed  spot  of  the  Nativity,  with  the  rays  of  the 
silver  star,  sent  from  Vienna  in  1852,  to  supply  the  place 
of  that  which  the  Greeks — truly  or  falsely — were  charged 
with  having  stolen.  In  the  southern  recess,  three  steps 
deeper  in  the  chapel,  is  the  alleged  stall,  in  which,  according 
to  the  Latin  tradition,  was  discovered  the  wooden  manger 
or  "  pricsepe,"  now  deposited  in  the  magnificent  Basilica  of 
S.  Maria  Maggiorc  at  Rome,  and  there  di.-iplayed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pope,  every  Christmas-day. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  in  the  dim  vault-,  between 
two  recesses:   let   us  dismiss  the  consideration  of 
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the  lessor  memorials  which  surround  us  on  all  {tided — Lbe 
aJtar  of  tho  Maf^i — of  (ho  Sliephcnls — of  Joseph — of  (be 
Innocents — to  which,  probably,  no  one  would  now  attadi 
any  other  than  an  inmginative  importance,  and  ask 
what  ground  there  is  for  btilioving  or  disbelieving  the 
tnuUtiou  which  invites  us  to  confine  the  awful  ssao- 
ciations  of  the  village  of  Bethlehem  witliin  these  rocky 
walls.  Alone,  nf  all  tho  existing  local  traditioos  of  Pales- 
tine, this  one  indisputably  reaches  beyond  (Jhe  time  of 
Constantino.  Already  in  the  second  century,  '■*  a  cave 
near  Bethlehem"  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  where, 
"  there  being  no  place  in  tho  vilhigo,  where  he  could 
lodge,*  Joseph  abode,  and  where  accordingly  Christ  wm 
bora  and  laid  in  a  manger."  And  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  constant  tradition  of  the  place,  oven  amongst 
those  who  were  not  Christians,  in  the  next  generation,* 
and  to  have  been  uniformly  maint;iined  in  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels,  which  have  always  exercised  so  powerful  an  influ* 
ence  over  the  popular  beUef  of  the  humbler  classes  of  the 
Christian  woi  Id.  both  in  tho  East  and  the  West  It  is  per- 
haps invidious  to  remark  on  the  deviations  from  the  Gosjjel 
narrative,  which  tells  us  that  the  want  of  room  was  not 
in  the  village,  but  in  the  inn  ;  and  Uiat  the  hardship  was 
not  that  they  were  driven  from  the  village  to  the  inn,  hat 
from  the  inn  to  the  manger.*  Such  a  deviation  implies, 
perhaps,  an  independent  origin  of  the  local  tradition,  but 
not  necessarily  its  fatf^ehood.  And  if  at  Bethlehem  the 
caves  in  the  limestone  rock,  on  which  the  village  stands, 
were  commonly  used  as  elsewhere  in  Palestine  for  horses 
and  cattle,  the  omission  of  all  allusion  to  the  cave  in 
St.  Luke's  namitive  would  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  ex- 
plained. On  the  other  hand,  the  general  impression  of. 
the  account  in  Jnsdn  is  certainly  different  from  that 
of  St-    Luke ;   and   if  (with   the   tradition   which  Justin 


'  JaMitt.     PIaL  cum  TrTph.  78. 
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seems  to  have  followed,  and  which  has  unquestionably 
prevailed  since  the  time  of  Jerome)  we  lay  the  scene 
of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  on  the  same  spot,  it  is 
positively  irreuoncUable  with  the  words  of  St.  Matthew, 
that  they  came  into  tlie  "  house  where  the  young  child 
was."  We  must  add  to  this  the  often-repeated  sus- 
picion which  Mauudrell  was  the  first  to  express,  which 
attaches  to  the  constant  connection  of  the  several  localities 
of  Palestine  with  grottoes  and  caves.  However  much  it 
may  be  urged  that,  in  a  country  like  Palestine,*  natural 
excavations  are  unavoidably  employed  Cor  purposes  of 
dwelling,  of  sepulture,  of  rest,  for  which  in  Europe  they 
never  would  be  used,  yet  for  this  very  reason  there 
would  be  a  disposition  to  attach  events  to  them,  if  the 
real  locality  had  been  forgotten.  If,  for  example,  in 
the  cise  now  in  question,  the  caravanserai  or  khan  had 
been  swept  away  in  the  convulsions  of  tlie  Jewish  war, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem  bad  any  wish  to  give  a 
local  habitation  to  the  event  which  made  their  village 
illustrious,  they  would  almost  inevitably  fix  on  a  strongly- 
marked  natural  feature,  such  as  the  cave  of  the  convent 
must,  in  its  original  aspect,  bav<;  been.'  And  another 
motive  leading  to  the  same  result  transpires  through  the 
same  passage  of  Justin  which  tiral  mentions  the  tradition, 
namely,  the  attempt  to  find  a  fulfilment  of  a  fancied 
prediction  of  the  Messiah's  birth  in  the  LX  X  trans- 
lation of  the  words  of  Isaiah,  "  He  shall  dwell  on  high ; 
his  place  of  defence  shall  be  in  a  'lofty  cave  of  the 
strong  rock."" 

One  further  objection  to  the  identity  of  the  whole  scene 
tnust  be  mentioned  in  conclusion.  During  the  troubled 
period  of  the  invasion  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  the  Arab  popula- 
tion of  Bethlehem  took  possession  of  the  convent,  and 
dismantled  the  whole  of   the  recess  of  that  gilding  and 


'  Seo  Chap.  IL  p.  218.  Tbe  uaiTereaL 
Mtipknrmeot  of  utm  fin-  tfaa  loeooa  ot 
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Biaeiaal  eaniMiiiiitiM 
wydi  fimMd  Ihe  iifeiiMgi  «rcaBv«iiMl  K&  in  Pklea. 
tiae — bere,  the  Senr  spint  whiek  We  kad  Iroag^t  with 
IrfB  firoB  }m  DiliMti«  Mifli|iiini,  aad  vibdi  Ittd  been 
fintt  luiid  to  raBpCM  ftroor  ob  tiie  btaks  of  the 
llttwiie,  TCBted  itself  in  the  flood  of  treatiewy  ktters,  con- 
ffWrtorien,  which  be  poured  forth  from  his  retireineDt,  to 
terrify,  nrnfenUf  and  enlighten  the  Western  world — 
hero  aiw)  wu  composed  the  famous  translation  of  the 
Hcri|»lur«M  which  w  «tiU  the  "Biblia  Vulgata-  of  the  Latin 
(llnirch ;  niid  hem  took  place  that  pathetic  scene,  his  last 
ouiiiniiiiilnii  iuhI  ficutli — jlI  which  all  the  vrorlil  has  been 
permiUmi    to    lio    i-nwont    in    the    wonderful   picture   of 
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nomenichino,  which  has  represented,  in  colours  never  to  be 
surpassed,  Uie  attenmitetl  fnime  of  the  weak  and  sinking 
flesh — the  resignation  and  devotion  of  the  spirit  ready  for 
its  immediate  departure. 

II.  The  interest  of  the  "Holy  Pintle"  of  Naza-  ^^^^^ 
reth  is  of  a  kind  different  from  that  of  Hethlehem.' 
At  tfie  soulh-eustern  extremity  of  the  vilhij^e  stands  the 
massive  convent,  so  well  known  from  the  hospitable  recep- 
tion it  aflbi-ds  to  travellers  uauju^ht  in  the  storms  of  the  hilla 
of  Gilboti,  or  attacked  by  the  Bedonins  of  the  "pluiu  of 
Esdraclon ;  so  well  known  also  for  the  imprcssivcncss  of 
its  religious  services,  where  wild  figures  in  the  rough 
drapery  nnd  the  rude  r<5po-fdlet  and  kefyeh  of  I  he  Hcdouin 
dress,  join  in  the  responses  of  Christian  worship,  and  the 
chants  of  the  Latin  Church  are  succeeded  by  a  sermou 
addressed  to  these  strange  converts  in  their  own  native 
Arabic  with  all  the  eantestness  and  soienmity  of  the 
preachers  of  Italy.  There  is  no  church  in  Palestine  wlier© 
the  religious  services  seem  so  worthy  of  the  sJicredness  of 
the  place. 

But  neither  is  there  any  place  where  tmditional  and 
local  sanctities  undergo  so  severe  a  shock.*  Elsewhere, 
however  discreditable  the  conflicts  of  the  various  sects, 
they  have  yet  for  the  most  part  agreed  (and  indeed  this 
very  agreement  is  the  occasion  of  their  conflicts)  on  the 
6pot«  which  they  wisli  to  venerate.  But  at  Nazareth  there 
are  three  counter-theories— -each  irreconcileable  with  the 
other — in  relation  to  the  special  scene,  which  has  been 
selected  for  (>cculiar  reverence. 

1.  From  the  entrance  of  tlie  Franciscan  church  a 
flight  of  steps  descends  to  an  altar,  which  stands  ^o    !-«• 
within  a  recess,  partly  cased  in  marble,  but  partly 
showing  the  natural  rock  out  of  which  it  is  formed.     On  a 


*  Tbe  tiro  leanr  saDctuaries  risteJ 
Iff  pilgrim  from  Noxari'th.  oro  Ow 
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Church  of  Tibgrifla,  ta  iho  axae  of  the 
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rival  at  Kaoft-el-J^lU,  bow  Iodk  deeeited. 
Tbe  latter  bax  boen  alrevd^  noticed  at  the 
ood  of  Chapter  X. 

*  Bmideii  tbo  diffliiiltiMi  whidi  wa 
ore  iiioat  lo  notioe.  tbere  U  Hid  cluia^ 
LeRendof  tbe  "UauiitAtn  of  PrecipitaUoii," 
too  vrvll  kauvrn  ta  nccl  furtlit-r  cumiiiciit 
or  nftitatiuo.  (Sao  Robtuwii,  Id.  p.  181 J 
Sm  Chapter  X. 
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iiMii  dab  in  froni  of  tins  altar,  ironi  with  the 
■UT  pi||,iiii,  are  the  words  **  Verbnm  caro  hir  f^ictoa 
aad  intoiMliiJ  to  baHc  Um  ipot  od  which  the  Virgin 
mhmm  sb«  receirvd  the  ugpUc  Tisitation.     Cloae  h 
bnikcB  pflbr,*  wUoh  in  like  nuuner  is  pointed  oat  as 
eating  the  space  oecopied  by  the  celestial  visitiuit,  w 
twjipaiDed  to  uiTe  enUred  through  a  hole  in  the  rocky 
Ibruhig  the  western  front  of  the  care,  dose  by  tiio  op 
whsdi  now  mutes  it  with  the  church.    The  htusk,  or  en 
sd«  oT  the  .cTotto  behind  the  altar  opens  by  a  tuuTow 
sage  inlo  a  farther  caTe,  left  much  more  nearly  in  its 
nl  state,  and  said  by  an  innocent  tradition,  which  nd 
wmid  earn  cither  to  assert  or  to  refute,  to  hnvc  been 
residence  of  a  fneudly  neighbour  who  looked  after  tbi 
jaoent  house  when  Mary  departed  on  her  journey  to 
Klixsheth  in  Judsea. 
^ta,  rt      2.  To  any  one  who  knows  the  rivalry  which 
«^    g^  roils  in  the  Eaftt  between  the  Groeks  and  the  Id 
**"*•       on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Places,  it  will  no 
surprising  that  the  Greeks  exiludeil  from  this  convent, 
their  own  **  Church  of  the  Annunciation"  at  the  opp 
eiul  of  the  touii.     But  it  wouW  be  an  injustice  to  thes 
suppose  that  this  contnidiction  wa>j  mert'Iy  I  he  resul 
j^ousy.     In  the  abstinence  of  the  Scriptural  nam 
from  any  attempt  to  localise  the  scene — from  tiny  indici 
whether  it  took  place  by  day  or  night,  in  house  or  tie 
the  Greeks  may  at  least  be  panioned  for  having  clung  to 
faint  shadow  of  tradition  which  lingers  in  the  Apocry 
Gospels.      In  th:it  which  bears  the  nnrae  of  St  Jnine^ 
are  told  that   the  first  salutation  of  the  Angel   canu 
Mary'  na  she  was  drawing  water  from   the  spring  in 
neighbourhood   of  the  town.      That  spring'  still  reniuu 
and  bears  her  nume^  and  in  the  oj^^n  meadow  by  its 
stinds  the  Greek  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  a  didl 


*  Tliia  pillar  \g  one  of  tluj  many  in- 
aUocea  vm  met-x  of  wh^t  may  be  <^lod 
111*  oxtiiiottou  oT  a  irndiliouiU  minido, 
to  difeflWDCv  to  Um  vpirit  of  Uie  time. 
To  All  Um  c*rl;  tnvellcfs  It  wan  alicnra 
u  B  siiponwlural  mpeuHkm  oT  h  Ntooe. 
To  all  Ikier  tnnDon  U  >$  exhibited 
OKWolj  M  what  it  iM   •  culunui.  broli«o 
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moiinifiil  contrast  in  its  closed  doors  and  bavbArous  archi- 
tecture to  the  solemn  yet  animated  worship  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan convent — but  undoubtedly  witli  a  better  claim  to 
bo  nn  authentic  memorial  of  the  event  which  they  both 
claim  aa  their  own. 

3.  But  tlic  ti-adition  of  the  Latin  Church  has  to  ^obw  ■» 
underf^o  a  yet  ruder  trial.  There  is  another  scene  ^'"^'^ 
of  the  Aunuiiciiition,  not  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  lit- 
tle town  of  Nazareth,  hut  in  another  continent — not  main- 
tained by  a  rival  anil  hostile  sect,  but  fostered  by  the 
Supreme  Head  itself  of  the  Roman  Church.  On  the  slope 
of  the  eastern  Aponniues,  overloolcing  the  Adriatic  Gulf, 
stands  what  may  be  called  (according  to  the  belief  of  thfi 
Roman  Catholic  Church)  the  European  Nazareth.  Forti- 
fied as  if  by  the  bastiona  of  a  huge  castle,  against  the 
approach  of  Saracenic  pirates,  a  vast  church,  even 
now  gorgeous  with  the  offerings  of  the  faithful,  con- 
tains the  "  Santa  Casa,"  the  "  Holy  House,"  in  which  the 
Virgin  lived,  and  (as  is  attested  by  t)ie  same  inscription 
as  that  at  Nazareth)  received  the  Angel  Gabriel.  Every 
one  knows  the  story  of  the  Ilonsc  of  Loretto.  The  devo- 
tion of  one-balf  the  world,  and  the  ridicule  of  the  other 
half,  has  made  xis  all  uc)|uainted  with  the  strange  story 
written  in  all  the  languages'  of  Europe  round  the  walls 
of  that  remarkable  sanctuaiy :  how  the  house  of  Nazareth 
was,  in  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  conveyed  by 
angels,  first  to  the  heights  above  Fiume,  at  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic  Gulf,  then  to  the  plain,  and  lastly  to  the  hill, 
of  Loretto.  But  this  '*  wondrou.s  flitting"  of  the  Holy 
House  is  not  the  feature  in  its  history  wliich  is  most  pre- 
sent to  the  pilgrims  who  frequent  it.  It  is  rejrarded  by 
them  simply  as  an  actual  fragment  of  the  Holy  Land 
sacred  as  (he  very  spot  on  which  the  mystery  of  the  In- 
carnation was  announced  and  begun.  In  proportion  to 
the  sinceritv  and  extent  of  this  belief  Is  the   veneration 


*  or  thwo   nuaiMTOUs  vproiona   of  ttio 

raado  in  IC35,  odd  is  ia  Eo^lisli, 
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which   attaches   to   what   is   wnrloiibteclly   Uie    mcwt   fid 
quented    snncttuiry   of    ClirLstendmn.     The    devotion 
pilgrims  oven  on  week-dtiys  exceeds  anything  that  is  s< 
at  any  of  the  holy  places  in  Palestine,  if  we  except 
Church  of  the  Tloly  Sepulchre  at  Kastei*. 

Before  I  he  ilnwn  uf  day  the  wnr-ship  begins.     Whilst 
is  yet  dark,  the  doors  are  opened — a  few  lights  round 
sacred   spot  break  the   gloom,  and   disclose  the   kneclii 
Capuchins,   who   have   been  here    throughout   the    nigl 
Two   Roldiers,  sword    in   hand,  t^ike    their   phice   hy    tl 
entrance   of   the   *'  House,"   to   guard  against  all   inji 
One  of  the  hundred  priests  who  are  in  daily  attendant 
immediately  begins  mass  at  the  high  altar  of  the  churt 
the  first  of  a  hundred  :iud  twenty  that  are  repeated  dai 
within   its   precincts.     The   '■  Santa   Casa"  itself  is    thi 
opened  and  lighted,  the  pilgrims  ilock  in ;  and,  from 
hour  till   sunset,   come   and   go    in   a   perpetual   si 
The    "House"  is    thronged    with    kneeling   or    prosti 
figures,  the   pavement  round  it  is  deeply   worn  with  tl 
passage  of  pilgrims,  who,  from  the   humblest  peasant 
the  Abruzzi  up  to  the  King  of  Nji])lef;,  crawl  round  it 
their  knees;   the  nave   Ls  filled  with  the  bands  of   w( 
shippers  who,  having  visited  the  sacred  spot,  are  retli 
backwards  from  it,  as  from  some  royal  presence. 

On  the  SjLuta  Casa  alone  depends  the  sacredness  of 
whole  locality  in  which  it  stands.     Loretto— whether 
name  is  derived  fiom  the  sacred  grove  (Lauretum)  or 
lady  (Loreta)  under  whose  shelter  the   house  is  believ< 
to  have  descended — had  no  existence  before  the  rise 
this  exti-a ordinary  sfinctuary.     The  long   street  with 
venders  of  rosariep,  the  palace  of  the  governor,  the  stroi 
walls  built  by  Pope  Sixtus  TV.,  are  all  mere  apj>endagefl 
to   the    humble  edifice  which   stands  within    Uie  Chui 
The   "Santa   Casa"   is   spoken   of  by   them  as   a  lii 
person,   a    corporation    sole    on   which    the    whole    en 
depends,  to  which  the  whole  projierty  far  and  near  ov4 
the   rich    plain    which    lies    spread    l>eneath    it    beloi 
for  ever. 

No  one  who  has  ever  witnessed  the  devotion  of  i 
Italiiin  people  un  this  singular  spot,  can  wish  to  sp< 
lightly  of  Iho  feelings  which  it   inspires.    But  a  dispi 
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flionate  statement  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case  may  not  be 
without  use.  luto  the  general  question  of  the  slory  we 
Qeed  not  enter  hero.  It  has  been  ably  proved  elsewhere,' 
lirat,  that  of  jill  the  pilgrims  who  record  tlioir  visit  to 
Nuzareth  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  not 
one  alludes  to  any  house  of  Joseph  as  standing  thei*e, 
or  as  havio!?  stood  there,  within  hiunun  memory  or  record  ; 
secondly,  that  the  records  of  Italy  contain  no  mention  of 
the  House  till  the  fifteenth  century;  thirdly,  that  the 
representation  of  the  story  as  it  now  stjinds,  with  the 
double  or  triple  trans  plantation  of  the  sanctuary,  occurs 
(irst  in  a  bull  of  Leo  X.  in  the  year  I5I8.  But  it  is  the 
object  of  these  remarks  simply  to  confront  the  House 
OS  it  stands  at  Loretto  with  the  House  as  it  appears 
at  Nazareth.  It  has  been  already  said  that  each  pi*o- 
fesses  to  contiin  the  exact  spot  of  the  Angelic  visitation, 
to  bo  the  scene  of  a  single  event  which  can  only  have 
happened  in  one;  each  claims  to  be  the  very  House  of  the 
Annunciation,  and  bases  its  cliim  to  sanctity  on  that 
especial  ground.  But  this  is  not  all :  even  should  either 
consent  to  surrender  something  of  this  peculiar  siioredness, 
yet  no  one  can  visit  both  sanctuaries  without  perceiving 
that  by  no  possibility  can  one  be  amalgamated  with  the 
other.  The  House  at  Loretto  is  an  edifice  of  thirty-six 
feet  by  seventeen  :  its  walls,  thougli  externally  cased  in 
marble,  can  be  seen  in  their  origmal  stute  from  the  inside, 
and  these  appear  to  be  of  a  dark  rod  polished  stone.  The 
west  wall  has  one  square  window,  through  which  it  is  8:ud 
the  Angel  ilow ;  the  east  wall  contains  a  rutle  chimney,  in 
front  of  which  is  a  mass  of  cemented  stone,  said  to  be 
the  altnr  on  which  St.  Peter  said  mass,  when  the  Apostles, 
^fter  the  Ascension,  turned  the  house  into  a  church.  On 
che  north  side  is  (or  rathei  was)  a  door,  now  walled  up. 
The  monks  of  Loretto  and  of  Nazareth  have  but  a  dim 
Enr.wledge  of  the  sacred  localities  of  each  other.  Still, 
the  monks  of  Nazareth  could  not  be  altoselher  ignorant  of 
the  mighty  sanctuary  which,  under  the  highest  nulhoritic-s 
of  their  Church,  professe.s   to   have  once   resud  on   ihe 

■  See  «n   elnboratc    arid    con«)uiive  18S4,  sborttv  after  the  lubtUnceofthoM 

Smjr  on  the  orgpn  of  ihe  »tory  of  the  reniBrlis  bad  biea  poblished  in  Um>  Qaai^ 

"HoiyHooM  of  Lonnto."  which  appealed  teriy  BevkW. 
la  tha*'CtiriitiaaIl«iiMmIiranc«r/'  April, 
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ground  they  now  occupy.  They  show,  therefore,  to 
trnveller  who  takes  tho  paimt  to  U]i[uiiv,  the  spMcc 
which  the  Holy  House  atoud  hoforu  its  Qi^ht.  That 
space  is  a  vestibule  imnnuliatcly  in  front  of  the  sacred 
grotto;  and  an  iittenipt  16  made  to  unitv  the  two  locatitiei 
by  supposing  that  there  were  openings  from  the  hotise  bio 
the  grotto.  Without  Uying  any  stress  on  the  obvious 
rariation  of  measurements,  tlie  position  of  the  grotto  iSy 
and  must  always  have  been,  absolutely  incompatible  with 
any  such  adjacent  bnitding  as  that  at  Loretto.  Whichever 
way  the  liuu.so  is  .sujtposed  to  abut  on  the  rock,  it  is  ob\ioui 
that  surh  a  house  as  has  been  described,  would  have 
closed  up,  with  blank  walls,  the  very  passages  by  whi<-h 
alune  the  communication  could  be  effected.  And  it  may 
be  added,  that  although  there  is  no  traditional  roiisonry 
of  the  SjMita  Ciusa  left  at  N:izareth,  there  is  the  traditionjU 
masonry  dose  by  of  the  so-called  workshop  of  Joseph  of 
an  entirely  diil'eront  character.  Whilst  the  former  is  of  a 
kind  wholly  unlike  anything  in  Palestine,  the  latter  is,  as 
miglit  be  expected,  of  the  natural  gray  limestone  of  the 
country,  of  which  in  all  times,  no  doubt,  the  houses  of 
Nazareth  were  built. 

It  may  have  seemed  superQuous  labour  to  have  a* 
tempted  any  detailed  refutation  of  the  most  incredible' 
of  Ecclesiastical  legends.  But  Loretto  is  so  emphatic-alii 
the  "Holy  Place"  of  one  krge  branch  of  Christendom — il 
ulain»  has  been  so  strongly  maintained  by  French  an< 
Italian   writers   of  our  own   times — and  is  moreover,   s( 


'  in  "Loretto  and  Nutircth/*  before 

Sttolcd,  it  U  Brifueil  ttutt  [h«  Itoiiiu!  mny 
«ve  been  enfeixil  tliixxigli  the  cave,  ihc 
cavtitwlfbcinjrcnieredbv.in  upper  opcn- 
iag,  and  ihat  the  present  ■^liiiiiiii'-y  of  t\n\ 
BanuCiiu  mitclil  h^ho  have  been  ihcnn- 
deat  door.  (Sm  ]iIuii  nt  hcnil  of  ihLi 
chapter.)  'Ilic  sutcmcnt  (p.  60}  respect 
incthu  stones  is,  I  mtt  oiiiured.  doubi- 
rof.  Th«  stones  of  fjctretto  nrv  tbow  of 
AnroiiB.  «n(l  of  vrhkli  the  uinphilhcatre 
Ri  Vcrunn  i*  built. 

*  'I'lie  Klory  ofibc  House  of  Ixireltu 
acqiiiiUH  a  tutinlul  iiiirrv<it  frym  iw  con- 
Difiion  with  iht-  hisiorv  of  iho  tinfoitii- 
niiic  iind  ^\f\tt\  IjCiipardi,  known  to  th« 
Engllrb  public  chiefly  ihruuKti  «  strik- 
ing a^'wunt  of  hi*  character  andwriiinga 


in  the  Qiiarierly  Heview  (vol.  M,  p.  .134| 

Kci'annti.fbvluwnwhH'liclflinutht'ctnlil 
of  liavinp  first  rec«h-td  die  mmoiii*  of  If 
urriviil  oflhe   Santn  Com  In  iia  nciitf 
buiirhiiu^l — wrote  a  IhjoV  tci  |mi»c  ih^t  il 
HouMj  disappeared  fraiit  PolrMitiK'  in  \ht 
jird  emturi/,  ami  lay  com-cakd  in  tcmfl 
unknown  ^at^^i  till  ht  arrival  at  Lorviti 
in  1991.    This  hy]>oihi'«iKuf  caitrMuiB 
leiidnl  tu  meet  tbc  diffiirtiti}- arising  from^ 
the  toinl  nbieticc  of  allnMon  lo  any  tach 
hou4c  at  Natareth  before  ihftt  lime.'  How  i 
far,  we  mmy  fairly  msV,  aru  Ihu  giinnliaa>< 
of  Ia>tvUo  answerable  for  the  ilienitios 
of  (hdr  illustrlona  Qeigliboiir  from  tlM 
faith  of  Ctiriitianiijr  t 
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^ftiplj!  comiected  with  the  alleged  authority  of  the  Papal 
See — that  an  iuterest  attiiches  to  it-  fur  beyond  its  intrinsic 
*mp>rtance.  No  fact*  are  insignificant  which  bring  to  an 
issue  the  general  value  of  local  religion — or  the  assumption 
cf  any  particular  Cburch  to  direct  the  conscience  of  the 
woild— or  the  amount  of  liberty  within  such  a  Church  lelt 
rn  iineBtions  which  concern  the  faith  and  practice  of  thou- 
■  Riida  of  its  mumbers. 

But  the  legend  is  also  curious  Jis  an  illustration  of  the 
Idfltory  of  "  Holy  Places"  generally.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
how  it  originated— or  what  led  to  the  special  selection  of  the 
Adriatic  Gulf  as  the  scene  of  such  a  fable ;  yet,  generally 
speaking,  the  explanation  is  easy  and  instructive.  Nazareth 
was  taken  by  Sultan  KJialil  iu  1291^  when  he  stormed  the 
last  refuge  of  the  Crusadere  in  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Acre.  From  that  time,  not  Nazareth  only,  but  the  whole 
of  Palestine,  was  closed  to  the  devotions  of  Kurope.  The 
Crusaders  were  expelled  from  Asia,  and  in  Europe  the 
spu-it  of  the  Cmsades  was  extinct.  But  the  natural 
longing  to  see  the  scenes  of  the  events  of  the  Sacred 
History — the  superstUious  craving  to  win  for  prayer  the 
favour  of  consecrated  localities — did  not  expire  with  the 
Orusades.  Can  we  wonder  that,  under  sucli  circum- 
stauces,  there  should  have  arisen  the  feelingj  the  desire, 
the  belief,  that  if  Mahomet  could  nob  go  to  tlio  mountain, 
the  mountain  must  come  to  Mahomet?  The  House  of 
Loretto  is  the  petrifaction,  so  to  speak,  of  tlie  "  Last  sigh 
of  the  Crusades ;"  suggested  possibly  by  the  Holy  House 
of  St.  Francis  at  Assisi,  then  first  acqiuring  its  Euroi>ean 
oelebrity.  U  is  indeed  not  a  matter  of  conjecture  that  in 
Italy — the  cotiutry  where  the  passionate  temperament  of 
the  people  would  most  need  such  stimulants — persona 
In  this  state  of  niiiul  did  actually  endeavour,  so  far 
i&  circumstances  permitted,  to  reproduce  the  scenes  of 
Palestine  within  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood. 
One  such  is  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa — "  the  Holy  Field," 
as  this  is  "  the  Holy  House" — literally  a  cargo  of  sacred 
earth  f-om  the  Valloy  of  Hinnom,  carried,  as  is  well 
known,  not  on  the  wings  of  angels,  but  in  the  ships  of 
tLe  Pisan  Crusaders.     Another  example  is  the  remarkable 
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Cburch  of  St.  Stephen's,  at  Bologrui,  with'm  whose 
arc  crowded  together  various  chajwls  and  courUi, 
rcsenHng  not  only,  as  in  iho  actual  Cburch  of 
So|iuIi;hre,  the  several  scenos  of  the  Cnicifixion,  but 
Trial  nnd  Passion  also;  and  which  is  entitled,  in  a 
inscription  affixed  (o  its  cloister,  the  "  Sancta  Sanctoni 
nay,  literally  "  the  Jerusalem "  of  Italy.*  A  third 
more  curious  instance  may  be  seen  at  Vurnllo^  in 
kingdom  of  Piedmont.  Bernnrdino  Caiino,  retumii^ 
from  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine  at  the  close  of  the  fiftee 
century,  resolved  to  select  Ihe  spot  in  Lombardy  i: 
resembling  the  TToly  Land,  in  order  to  g^vo  his  coon 
men  the  advantage  of  pniying  at  the  iloiy  Place  with 
undergoing  the  privations  which  he  had  sulTercd  him 
Accordingly,  in  one  of  the  beautiJul  valleys  leading  do 
from  the  roots  of  Monte  Rosa,  ho  chose  (tt  must  bo 
fessed  that  the  resemblance  is  of  the  slightest  kind)  t 
hills,  which  should  reprei^ent  respectively  Tabor,  Oli 
and  Calvary ;  and  two  mountain-streams,  which  &h 
in  like  manner  personate  the  Kodron  and  Jordan 
these  the  central  hill.  Calvary,  became  the  **  Floly  PI 
of  Lombardy.  It  was  fro(iuontetl  by  S.  Carlo  Borronv 
under  his  aospicos  the  whole  mountain  was  studded  witii 
ohapels,  in  which  the  scenes  of  the  Passion  are  represented 
in  waxen  tigures  of  tiie  size  of  life ;  and  the  whole  routi 
round  uow  sends  its  peusauls  by  thousands  as  pilgrims 
the  sacred  spot.  We  have  only  to  suppose  these  fcoUn 
existing  as  they  naturally  would  exist  in  a  more  fervijj 
state  two  centuries  earlier,  when  the  loss  of  Palestine 
more  keenly  felt — when  the  capture  of  Na  retli  especi 
was  fresh  in  every  ones  mind — and  we  can  easily  i 
that  the  same  tendency,  which  by  deliberate  purpose 
duced  a  second  Jerusalem  at  Bologna  and  a  seco 
Palestine  at  Varallo,  would,  on  the  secluded  shores  of  ih« 
Adriatic,  by  some  peasant's  dream,  or  the  return  of  so^ 
Croatian  chief  from  the  last  Crusade,  or  the  story  of  sodi 
Eastern  voyi^er  landing  oii  their  coasts,  produce  a  second 

otllMit    Mcoont    at    (t     In    rmft— 

HiitoiT  of   the  Cbnrdi    uf  tbs 
anilAM. 


n? 


'  TtiM  diwdi  WH,  tt  laM*  ia  Ita 
toondatlun.  couHiilpnriil7  oariior  thwi 
itiat  oT  Loretio,  huriiu:  moq  Orat  erected 
to  tbe  Hftli  euiXary.    Tbara  fa  an   u- 
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Nazareth  at  Fiume  and  Lo.etto.  What,  in  a  more 
poetical  and  ijrnoiant  age  was  in  the  case  of  the  Holy 
House  ascril)C(l  to  tlte  bandB  of  angels,  wjis  actually 
ir.temled  by  Sixtus  V.  to  iinve  been  liferally  aocouiplisbed 
in  tlie  vime  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  a  treaty  with  the 
jublime  Porte  for  transferring  it  bodily  to  Rome,  so  that 
'aly  might  then  Imve  the  glory  of  possessing  the  actual 
C'tes  of  the  conception,  the  birth,  and  the  burial  of  our 
Saviour. 

m.  The  Holy  Places  which  cluster  within  and 
around  the  walls  of  Jerut*:ileni  liavc  boon  shown, 
age  after  ag^e,  with  singular  uniformity.  Here  and  there  a 
tpTadition  has  been  misplaced  by  accident,  or  transposed  for 
convenience,  or  suppressed  in  fear  of  lidicule,  or,  it  may  be, 
from  sincere  doubts.  IJut,  on  the  whole,  what  was  shown 
to  Mauudeville  in  the  fourteenth  cfintury,  was  with  i,„„^ 
some  few  omissions  shown  to  Maundrell  in  the  sev-  '"*""** 
enteenth,  and  what  Maundrell  has  carefully  described  with 
the  dry  humour  peculiar  to  his  age,  may  still  be  verilied  at 
the  present  time.  Such  localities  are  interesting  as  relioa 
of  the  perioc*  when  for  the  first  and  only  time  Palestine  be- 
came a  European  province — as  the  scenes,  if  one  may  so 
call  them,  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  Kuro- 
pean  art— as  the  fountain  heads  of  some  of  the  most  exten- 
sive of  European  supeistitions.  No  Ibuughtful  traveller 
can  see  without  at  least  a  passing  emotion  the  vaiious 
points  in  the  Via  Bolbrtsa,  which  have  been  repeated  again 
and  again  in  ))ictures  and  in  calvaries,  amidst  the  blaze 
of  gorgeous  colours,  and  on  the  sides  of  romantic  hills  in 
France  and  Itjily;  the  spot  where  Veronica  is  said  to 
have  received  the  sacred  cloth,  for  which  Lucca,  Turin, 
And  Rome  contend — the  threshold  where  is  believed  to 
have  stond  the  Scala  Santa,  worn  by  tlic  ceaseless  toil  of 
3.oman  pdgrims  in  front  of  St.  John  Lateran.  There  is, 
however,  one  feature  common  to  all  these  lesser  sanctities, 
^hich  illustrates  the  general  remarks  already  made  on  the 
'cenery  of  Palestine.  There  are  some  countries,  such  as 
jJreece,  whose  natural  features — some  cities,  such  as 
Rome,  whose  vast  ruins — lend  themselves  with  extrar 
ordinary  facility*  to  the  growth  of  legends.     The  stalactite 
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figores  of  the  Corxeiao  cave  &*;  onco  explain  the  orij 
the  Nymphs  who  are  siiid  to  hnvo  duelt  there. 
desert4>(l  hulh,  the  subtorranfnn  houses,  the 
caUicoinha  of"  Kome,  jiJlorti  nn  ample  fieJd  for  the 
tioti  of  the  numerous  jtet-sunH  aiiil  events  with  which 
early  history  of  the  U<jinan  Church  ahcMinds.  Bu 
JeniSiUem  it  is  not  so.  The  featureless  rooks  without 
wall.'4,  the  mere  dust  and  ashes^  within,  at  onc<i  refiel 
attempt  to  auuiljpunate  them  with  the  fables  whii-h. 
the  very  fact  of  their  tslight  and  almost  imperoopt 
connection  with  the  spots  in  question,  betray  their  fo 
purtnitHjije,  A  fragment  of  old  sculpture  lying  at  a  ho 
door  is  sufficient  to  mnrU  the  ttbo<k'  of  Veronica  ;  a  bro 
column^  separated  from  its  companions  in  u  colonnade 
tho  next  strf!Ot,  is  jiointcd  out  us  that  to  which  the  dec 
of  Pilat«  was  aflixed,  or  on  which  the  cock  crew  ;  a  fi 
Une  on  the  surface  of  a  rock  is  the  mark  of  the  git 
which  the  Virgin  drojiped  to  convince  Thomas.  There 
no  attempt  at  fraud,  or  even  at  probability ;  nothing  nee 
to  have  boon  too  slijrht,  too  modern,  for  the  traditiou 
lay  hold  of  it.  Criticism  (ind  belief  are  alike  disara 
by  the  child-like,  almost  playful  spirit,  in  which  tlie  cai 
pilgrims  and  crusaders  must  have  gone  to  and  fro,  seek 
for  place."*  here  and  there,  in  which  to  localise  the  drea 
of  their  own  ima^nations.* 

I'Vora  these — the  mere  sport  and  exuberance  cf  monafi 
tradition — we  pass  to  tlte  more  important  of  the  sacred 
oalities  of  Jerusalem. 

obuKhor       ^'  Tliepr^sent  edificoof  theChuixih  of  the  A*(o 

*•  AMM.  sion  on  the  top  of  Olivet  has  no  claims  to  untiqui 

It  iij  a  ts^uiall  octagon  chapel  within  the  court  of 

mosque,  tho  minaret  of  which  is  ascended  by  every  travel 


*  A  br  wkIiv  fli4il  fi^r  sudi  Siivph- 
Vooj  woulJ  bo  open  if  tho  platform  of 
Um  Uotqna  of  r)iiuir  won  aocewjble, 
to  may  be  aeeo  ia  SwrulTH  QDCoDKioai 
■oaniat  oT  it^  Auxiuinodalion  u>  ChrW- 
tisn  parjimt.!!  duriug  that  short  period 
in  Ujo  tweinii  century  wb(>D  it  mbb  la 
tke  kmds  of  th«  Cnmili^re  (IWI5 
nwvBara  ia  PnWtini?,  p.  40).  I'tw 
culr  pratewdlj  ObriMlu  ncno  which 
It  tt  BOW  iluged  to  oouUis,   'm    Uut 


oT  ttie   PmentktJon  In   iho  Moiqiw 

Aksa. 

•  Arouir  (Early   TravBllers  in 
tine,    p.    6)    speaks   of    tliv    "dust*' 
wbiob    tbe    Inpr—BbD    roauitu. 
BO  also  Jtforae  {be.  BrbX  wiio 
of  two  VMttBpt  of  wluch  tin 
■ion  w«s  alwiya  oarrina  vH  an  ' 
nnained.     Quorostciiu  (iL 
eodeavoan  to  xtootkoil)   Uiin 
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fur  the  sake  of  iU  celebrated  view  over  Jerasylem  and  the 
Dead  .Sea.  Within  the  chapel  is  the  rook  wliich  hns  been 
pointed  out  'u  pilgrims,  at  least  since  the  seventh  century, 
as  imprinted  with  the  i'ootatep  of  our  Saviour.  There  is  no 
spot  to  which  the  remarks  Just  made  may  be  more  joyfully 
applied  respecting  the  sUghtness  of  ground  on  which 
these  lesser  traditions  rest.  It  would  be  painful  to  wit- 
ness any  mark  of  fraud,  or  even  any  trick  of  nature,  in 
connection  with  an  event  like  that  which  this  rock  pro- 
fesses to  commemorate.  Nothing  but  deep  repulsion  would 
now  be  excited  were  there,  for  example,  any  gucli  mark  as 
that  which  is  shown  in  the  Chapel  of  Domine  Quo  Vadis 
at  Rome,  or  of  St.  Radegonde  at  Poitiers,  where  a  well- 
defined  footmark  in  the  stone  is  supposed  to  indicate  the 
spot  where,  in  those  two  pljice.**,  our  Sjiviour  appeared  to 
St.  Peter  and  St.  lladegonde.  Here  there  is  nothing  but 
a  simple  cavity  in  the  rock,  with  no  more  resemblance  to 
a  human  foot  than  to  anything  else.  It  must  have  been 
Bought  and  selected  in  default  of  anything  better ;  it  could 
never  either  have  been  invented  or  have  suggested  the  con- 
nection. 

The  site  is  probably  ancient.  This  doubtless  is  "  the 
top  of  the  hill"  on  which  Helena  built  one  of  the  only 
two  churches  wbich  Eusebius  ascribes  to  her  (the  other 
being,  as  we  have  seen,  at  Bethlehem) — the  church  wliose 
flittering  cross  fii-st  caught  the  eye  of  the  pilgrims'  wlro 
approached  Jerusalem  from  the  south  and  west.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  one*  circumstance  on  which 
Eusebius  lays  great  stress,  and  which  throws  a  new  light 
on  the  special  object  for  which  this  church  was  erected. 
That  object,  he  tells  us,  as  at  Bethlehem,  was  a  cjivo — 
a  cave,  as  he  further  adds,  in  which  "  a  true  ti'adition 
maintains  that  our  Lord  had  initiated  his  di.sciples  in  his 
secret  mysteries"  before  the  Ascension,  and  to  which, 
on  that  account,  pilgrimages  were  in  his  time  made  from 
all  parts  of  the  Empire.  It  was  to  Iionour  this  cave,  which 
Constantine  hinuself  also  adorned,  that  Ilelena  built  a 
church  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  in  memory  of  the 

'  HjeroDTm.  Epitaph.  Paul 
"  BoBob.  Tit.  OoDaU,  UL  41,  43  ;  Dwooost  Enuig.,  ri.  18,  p.  388. 
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AMMBsion.      The  cave*   to   urhich   Eusebius    rofont  tnmt 
ftfaooet  certainly  bo  tbc  flamo  as  tlmt  singular  oniacomh.  i 
short  di.stanre  )m>Iow  the  third  snmmit  of  Olivet,  commcnl^ 
«Ued   the  Tombs   of  the    Prophets,   and    first    dUtinctlj 
notiRed  by  Arciilf  in  tbc  seventh  centary,  to   \7h0m  vie 
shown  within  it  **  four  stone  tublcs.  wht^rc  our  Lord  and 
Apostlea  eate.'**   In  the  next  renlury  the  Rame  "  four  tabl 
of  Ilia  Snpper,"  were  shown  iigaiu  to  Bernard   the  Wisi 
who  speaks  of  a  cbureh  being  erected  thcru  to  coninuMnorai 
(he  BctmyaL'     From  Uiat  j»criod  it  remained  uniiutiocd 
attontion  Mtus  again  culled  to  it  by  the  travellers  of  t 
seventeenth  century,   iu   whose  time  it  had  assumed  i 
present  name,  wliich  it  ba^s  borne  ever  since. 

It  is  ctoar  from  the  Uin^iiage  of  Eusebius  that  the  tradi 
lionol  spot  trhich  Helena  meant  to  honour  was  not  the  Rcen 
of  the  Ascension  iUolf,  but  the  scene  of  the  convorsatio 
before  the  Ascension,  and  the  cave  in  wtiich  they  w 
believed  to  hjive  occurred.  Had  this  been  clearly  perceived, 
much  useless  controvei>y  might  have  been  spared.  Th 
is  in  fact  no  proof  from  Eusebius  that  any  tradition  pointed 
oat  the  scene  of  the  Ascension.  Here  w&a  {an  usujil)  the 
tradition  of  the  cave^  and  nothing  besides.  Helena  llxed 
ujKin  the  site  of  her  church,  partly  from  its  commanding 
position,  partly  from  its  vicinity  to  the  cave.  The  contra- 
diction  of  the  present  spot  to  tbc  words  of  St.  Luke,  iind 
ks  still  more  palpable  contradiction  to  the  whole  character 
of  the  scene  of  the  Ascension,  has  been  already  pointed 
out.  Even  if  the  Evangelist  had  been  less  explicit  la 
stating  that  He  led  them  out "  as  far  as  Bethany" — the 
secluded  hills*  which  overhang  that  village  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  Dlivot,  are  evidently  as  appi'opriate  to  the  v>hol« 
tenor  of  the  narrative  as  the  startling,  the  almost  oflfen*' 
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'  Vm  Bsooiit  (aTi>  spoOa  of  It  m 
imwbig  bMB  flnt  ttanimi  opMi  »t  the 
llMt  wtiMi  tbe  pmviM  of  tbo  laiaoi  mra 
opooed  br  Uw  Mrt&qtiako  vC  Un  Onto- 
flxioa.  TlNM  AN  or  won  two  oOkt 
WTM,  timm  oT  Pctegm  and  of  Uii 
*'Cn<<bi,"  bat  lh«M  Mv  fueh  own 
oklim  M  to  exdod*  Ihtn  flns  ■<■»• 
bhM'a  dMoriptkn.  Qaiumnlia  rJio- 
gfdiar  dcnlw  tlia  cat*  oT  th«  Civ>To,  aad 
cidla  awl  of  &  PobcM  "uvaMiNdmitr 
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*  Karlv  rnvvln  hi  P«lMtttM^  p.  4. 
'  IbiiL,  p.  31 

*  TlMt    ^edftUj    to    'vfaicfa 
— Igpi   the    amao    of   Lfebol 
^MhquoO*   mi  OcltMiig,  p.  U). 
Cluptorin. 
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Sire  publicity  of  the  traditional  spot  in  the  full  view  of  the 
whole  city  of  Jerusalem  is  wholly  inappropriate,  and  (in 
the  absence,  as  it  now  appears,  of  even  traditional  support) 
wholly  untenable. 

2.  There  are  few  travellers  whose  attention  has  To«brfQn 
not  been  aircstcd,  even  in  the  first  flush  of  the  as-  ^"^"■ 
cent  of  Mount  Olivet,  by  the  sight  of  a  venerable  chapel, 
approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  which  lead  from  the  rocky 
roots  of  Olivet,  on  which  it  stands,  and  entered  by  yet  again 
another  and  dee[ier  descent,  under  the  low-browed  nrches  of  a 
Gothic  roof,  producing  on  a  smaller  scale  the  same  iuipres- 
sion  of  awful  gloom  that  is  so  remarkable  in  the  subtonnncan 
Church  of  Assisi.  This  is  tlie  traditional  burial-jtlnee  of  tlie 
Virgin.  ''  Von  must  know,"  says  Maundeville,'  "  that  this 
church  is  very  low  in  the  earth,  and  a  part  is  quite  within 
the  esirth.  But  I  imn.^ine  that  it  was  not  founded  so  ;  but 
since  Jerusalem  has  been  so  often  destroyed,  and  the  walls 
broken  down,  and  levelled  with  the  valley,  and  that  they 
have  been  so  filled  again  and  tlie  ground  rniseil,  for  that 
renson  the  church  is  so  low  in  the  earth.  Nevertheless, 
men  say  thei-e  commonly,  that  the  earth  hath  been  so  ever 
since  the  time  that  our  Lady  was  buried  there,  and  men 
also  ?ay  there  that  it  grows  and  increases  every  day  witli- 
out  doubt."  Its  history  is  comparatively  recent.  It  is  not 
mentioned  by  Jerome  amongst  the  sacred  places  visited 
by  Paula.  And,  if  on  such  matters  the  authority  of 
Councils  is  supposed  to  have  any  weight,  the  tomb  oC  the 
Virgin  ought  to  be  found,  not  at  Jerusalem,  but  at  £phcsus» 
where  it  wa.s  placed  by  the  Third  Council.^  But  even  the 
puthority  of  a  General  Council  has  been  unable  to  hold  its 
t^omid  against  the  later  legend,  which  placed  her  death 
Jind  burial  ut  Jerusalem.  Even  the  Greek  peasants  of 
Kphesus,  though  still  pointing  to  the  ruined  edifice 
}n  the  heights  of  Core^^sus,  as  the  tomb  of  the  Panaghia, 
havo  been  taught  to  consider  it  the  tomb  of  another 
Panaghia  than  the  "  Theotocos,"  in  whom  their  great 
Councu  exulted.  And  Greeks  and  Latins  unite  in  coutend- 
\av  for  the  possession  of  the  rocky  sepulchre  at  the  foot  of 

■  Kari;  Tntvcb  In  PnkwUno,  p.  I7S.  in  Mr.  Williams'a  EI0I7  City,  2(ul  e<L  vol 

*  OoDciL    Ilsrdouin,   torn.   L    p.    143.      U.  p^  434. 
Tin-  history  of  the  tnditloo  Is  «ml  givea 
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Olivut^ — tho  Brene,  in  the  b«1ief  of  both  Omrch 
**  Assumptioir  irhicli;  in  our  later  ages,  has 
Uie  region'  of  poetry  and  devoLioa  into  a  sober  ftad 
doctrine. 

Close  beflide  the  Chnrch  or  the  Vir^a  is 
wbicfaf  as  it  is  omitt^  in  AhW*  Michon's 
""  of  Holy  Places,  might  perhaps  hare 

over ;  yet  &  few  wordS;  and  perhaps  tho  fewer 
most  be  devoteed  to  the  garden  of  Oethsemane.  Thi 
iraditiuu  reaches  back  to  the  a^  of  Con»tantiiie  is 
IIt>w  far  it  ftgreos  with  tho  slight  indications  of  its  pc 
in  tho  Gospel  narrative  will  be  judged  by  the  imp 
of  e»ch  iiiflividnid  tnivt-ller.  Some  will  think  it  t»x>  p 
others  will  aey  an  argument  in  its  favour  fruin  ils  close 
imity  to  tho  hrook  Kedron ;  none,  probably,  will  bo  dis 
to  receive  the  traditiouftl  sites,  which  surround  it^  the  i 
of  the  Agony,  Iho  ntcky  hank  of  the  threo  Afio^tle 
"  terra  damnata"  of  the  Betrayal.  But,  in  spite  of  at 
doubta  that  can  be  raised  against  their  anti' 
genuineness  of  their  site,  the  eight  aged  oli 
only  by  tlieir  manifest  diiferenoo  from  all  oUiers  oa 
mouutain,  have  always  struck  even  the  nio>:t  indineroq 
servers.  Tliey  are  now  indeed  less  striking  in  the  m< 
garden  enclosure  built  round  them  by  the  Franciscan  m 
than  wiien  they  stood  free  and  unprotected  on  the  i 
hill  side  ;  but  they  will  remain,  so  long  as  their  alt 
protracted  life  is  spared,  the  most  venenible  of  their  rai 
the  surfa(!e  of  the  earth ;  their  gmirled  trunks  and  et 
foliage  will  always  he  regarded  tm  the  most  ailecting  of 
sacred  memorials  in  or  about  Jerusalem  ;  the  most  n 
approaching  to  the  everlasting  hills  themselves  in  the 
witli  which  they  carry  us  back  to  the  eventa  of  the  G< 
History. 

TiM  cw.  3.  On  the  brow  of  the  hill  now  called  M 
"■^"^  Zion,  a  con8i>icuou.s  minaret  is  pointed  out  fro 
distance  to  tho  traveller  approaching  Jerusalem  from 
south,  fts  marking  the  Mosque  of  the  Tomb  of  David.  W; 
the  precincts  of  that  mosque  is  a  vaulted  gothic  chai 
whtcli  contjiins  within  its  four  walls  a  greater  rxtnflucno 
traditions  tlian  any  other  place  of  like  dimensions  in  I^ 
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tine.  It  is  startling  to  hear  that  this  is  the  scene  of  the  Laat 
Sapper,  of  the  meeting  after  the  Resurrection,  of  the  inimelo 
of  Pentecost,  of  the  residence  anJ  deuth  of  tlio  Virj^n,  of 
the  biiriiil  of  Stephen.  If  one  inij^ht  hazard  a  conjectiu'o 
respecting  the  wuise  of  such  a  conccntrution  of  traditions, 
some  of  them  dating  as  far  back  us  the  fourth  century,  it 
would  be  this.  We  know  from  Cyril  and  Kpiphanius  that  a 
building  existed  on  this  spot,  claiming  to  be  tlie  only  edifice 
which  had  suiTived  the  overthrow  of  the  city  by  Titus.  This 
building  of  unknown  origin  would  naturally  serve  as  an  ap- 
propriate recept^iole  for  all  recollections  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  attached  to  any  fixed  locality.  There  is  one 
circumstance  which,  if  proved,  wouM  be  fatal  to  the  claims 
of  the  "  Cocnaculum."  It  stands  above  the  vault  of  the  tradi- 
tional Tomb  of  David.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  back  to  its  ori- 
gin this  belief,  wliich.  although  entertained  by  Christians, 
Jews,  and  Mussulmans  aUko,  yet  has  given  the  place  a  special 
sanctity  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  last.  Possibly  it  may  haviv 
been  occa.sioncd  by  a  misunderstanding  of  St.  Peter's  words, 
"  His  sepulchre  is  wifh  vs  (tt*  ///«)■)  until  this  day ; "'  according 
to  which,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  David's  Tomb  was 
literally  in  the  midst  of  tlie  Pentecostal  v^^s'imbly,  tlmt  ie, 
in  the  chaiiihor  now  shown  as  the  Ocenacui^m.  At  any  rat^, 
it  is  impossible  to  support  both  claims  at  once.  No  residen  je, 
at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era,  could  ever  ha»'e  stood  w'thin 
the  prijcincts  of  the  Uoyal  Sepulchre. 

4.  We  now  approach  the  most  siuTcd  of  at*  tna  ,7'u?'iiS 
Holy  Places ;  in  comparison  of  which,  if  genuine,  all  *-*o"ii*^ 
tho  rest  sink  into  insignificance ;  the  interest  of  which,  even 
if  not  genuine,  stands  absolutely  alone  in  the  world.  I 
shf.ll  not  attempt  to  unmvel  the  tangled  controversy  of 
tho  identity  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Kvcrything  which 
can  bo  said  against  that  identity  will  be  found  in  the 
Biblicnl  Researches  of  Dr.  Robinson — everything  which 
can  be  said  in  its  favour  will  be  found  in  the  Holy  City 
of  Mr.  SVillinms,  including,  as  it  does,  the  able  discussion  on 
tho  architectural  histoiy  of  the  church  by  Professor  Willis.' 

*  Sm  Tbnipp's  Anoiont  J(iru<ulcni,  p.  g:Wiia    in    tlie    cii^'titli    namlMM*   of    Um 
166.  '-MiuwiimorClaiHicciJ  Aj)ti<iuitie^*  April, 

*  Perliaps   Uie    Eoart    uompleta    saia-  18S3. 
lurjr  of  both  8uln   of  tbo  questtoa   is 
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It  18   enotiph   to  f^Ute  that  the  orgnment   mainly 
on  tbe  sululioQ  of  two  qaestioos,  one  hiistorical,  the  ot 
topogmpliicol.     The  historical  questioa  resta  on  the  ti 
of  the  truilltion  that  the  spot  was  marked  before  th«  tii 
of  CoiiHtjiiitint;  by  a  temple  or  stathe  of  Veniis,  wfucb 
Emperor  llndrian  bad  erected  in  order  to  pollute  a 
already  in  his  time  regarded  as  sacred  by  the  Christii 
Tlie  Uipoirriiphical  question  is  whether  the  present  site 
be  provcij  to  have  stoo<l  without  the  walls  of  Jerosalem 
the  time  of  the  Crucifixion.     On  the  historical  question 
advocates  of  tlie  identity  of  the   Sepulchre   never   hai 
fairly  met  the  ditticulty/  that  it  is  hardly  conceivable  thi 
Hadrian  could  liave  had  any  motive  in  sxich  a  pt 
whon  his  whole  object  in  establishing  his  new  city  of 
waH  to  intmlt,  not  the  Otiristians.  but  the  Jews,  from  whor 
in  Palestine  at  that  time,  the  Christians  were  emphaticaUj 
divided.   Ami  it  is  at  least  ourioue  that  to  the  correspom 
tradition  respecting  Hadrian's  temple  of  Adonis  at  Belli!* 
heui,  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  by  Justin,  or  by  Origeo.' 
though  speaking  of  the  very  cave   in  which    Uie    Pagan 
temple  is  said  to  have  been  erected,  and  within  a  centurjr 
of  the  time  of  its  erection.     In  the  topographical  questioi 
on  the  othei   tianil,  the  opfiouentB  of  the  identity   of  th4 
Sepulchre  have  nover  done  justice  to  the  argument  fii 
clearly  stated  in  England  by  Lord  Nugent,  and  pointcdl] 
brought  out  by  Professor  Willis,  which  is  derived  from  th< 
Hu-callei)  toniba  of  Joseph  and   Nicodemus.      Underneath 
the   western   galleries   of    the   churchy   behind    the    Holy 
SepulchrOi,  are  two  excavations  in  tlie   face  of  the   rock, 
forming    an     ancient     Jewish    Sepulchre    as    clearlt'    aflfl 
any  that  cau  be  seen  in  the  Valley  of  Hiimom  or  in  tha" 
Tombs  of  the  Kings.*     That  they  shouild  have  been  so  long 
overlooked   both   by  the  advocates  and  opponents   of  tlie 
identity  of  tbe  Holy  Sepulchre,  can  only  be  accounted  for, 
by    Die    perverse   dulness   of    the   conventual   guides   of] 
the   churchy   who   point   tbe   attention   of   travellers   an< 


I  IklDmaaV  Blitaijr  of  Cbristknlty,  toL 
t  p.  417. 
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pilgrims,  not  to  those  sepulchres  but  to  two  graves  sunk 
in  the  floor'  in  front  of  them — possibly,  like  similar  excu- 
vations  In  the  rockj'  floors  ut  Petra,  of  ancient  origin — 
possibly,  however,  as  Dr.  Schulz  suggests,  dug  at  a  later 
time  to  represent  the  graves,  when  the  real  object  of  tlio 
ancient  sepulchres  had  ceased  to  be  intelligible — just  a.s 
the  tombs  of  i^ome  Mus-sulnian  suinLs  tire  fictiliouK  tumb-s 
erected  over  the  rude  sepulchres  hewn  in  the  rock  beneath. 
The  traditional  names  of  J()seph  and  Nicodcmus  are  of 
course  valueless.  But  the  existence  of  these  sepulchres 
proves  almost  to  a  cerUiuty  that  at  some  period  the  site 
of  the  present  church  must  have  been  outside  the  walls  of 
the  city,  and  lends  considerable  probability  to  the  belief 
that  the  rocky  excavation,  which  jierhaps  exists  in  part 
still,  and  certainly  once  existed  entire,  within  the  marble 
casing  of  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  at  any  rate 
a  really  ancient  tomb,  and  not,  as  is  often  rashly  asserted, 
a  modern  structure  intended  to  imitate  it.  One  further 
point  deserves  consideration.  The  tradition  that  Adam 
or  Adam's  skull  was  buried  in  Golgotha  seems  anterior 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Sepulchre  itself,"  It  was  stiggesled 
by  Dr.  Clarke  that  the.  curious  cavity  still  shown  as  the 
site  of  that  burial-place  may  have  been  the  centre  of  the 
whole  story.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  remarkable  that  this  should 
have  been  the  only  tniditioiial  spot  in  connection  wit^i 
the  Crucifixion  pointeil  out  in  the  third  century. 

Farther  than  this  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge  no 
merely  topographical  consideration  can  bring  us.  Even 
though  these  tombs  prove  the  site  to  have  been  outr*ido 
some  wall,  they  do  not  prove  that  wall  to  have  been  the 
wall  of  Herod :   it  may  have  been  the  earlier  wall  of  the 


*  Eren  Mr.  Cunon,  wliiUt  vgwng 
for  tAO  atitt(|iiit>*  of  th^w  tom^  m 
bis  grafihic  aoogiuit  or  tlie  Cliurcli, 
maka  oT  tbem  as  "In  the  floor." 
(KMtom  Monnstcritis  p.  IM.)  Ouo 
other  alight  bacotinc;'  buj  bo  noticnl 
(p.  203),  beeaute  it  confluwA  Ibe  tenor 
of  a  rery  mtercftins  njirrativo.  He 
oonlbandg  "tb«  stone  w!ier>>  the  women 
atood  duriitg  tbo  wioiutiu);''  wiUi  "Uio 
■tone  vliera  tbn  Tlrgin  stood  during 
Uw  Gnioi&xioo.''   Tbe  two  ipoti  an  wide 


*  Origen  (Trftct.  in  Mitt.  8&:  LutJc. 
Gnec.  in  i^ll.  xxrU.  S7,  ed.  Cmotcr), 
distinctly  aawrts  that  tlioro  wu  % 
Jowedi  tradition  that  Um  bodj  oT  Adam 
■wM  buriitl  in  tlie  Fkce  of  a  SkalL 
Joroise  disputes  tlio  (hoi  tmm  hii 
notion  tliat  Adkm  wiui  buriDd  at 
Hebron.  But  tlio  pwMifn  of  Origon 
certainly  prorca  llUt  to  lu«  time 
tliciti  vfus  in  Jeruiwlom  a  ptaov 
known  by  the  uomo  of  ti  dgottia,  or 
theSlcua 
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kt  meaatxky;  and,  erea  tbo«^   it   be 
waD  of  Herod,  this  onljr  proves  the  ptrtrihttti  _ 

the  probabiUty — of  its  identitj  with  the  scene 
CraaJhiioo.  And  the  qaestim  vhother  the  ^ 
lletod  really  raa  no  aa  jiut  to  exclude  or  Just  to 
the  present  site,  moat  depend  for  its  saintioo  on 
excairatioBa  under  the  accamiUaled  nuns  oC  afres  i 
now  impossible,  bat  will  doabtleas  in  some  fatore 
clrer  ap  the  topography  of  anrient  Jerusalem^  «s 
bare  in  the  analogous  case  of  Home,  cleaie*]  up, 
all  previous  expectation,  the  Cojiography  of  the  F 
But,  granting  to  the  full  the  doubts  which  must  al 
bang  over  the  highest  cLiima  of  the  Church  of 
Sepulchre,  no  thoughtful  man  can  look  unmoved  on 
has,  from  the  time  of  Con^tintinef  been  revered  by 
larger  part  of  the  Christian  world  as  tlie  sceno  of 
greatest  events  of  the  world's  history,  and  has  it^e 
time  become,  for  that  reason,  the  centre  of  a  se 
cycle  of  events  of  ineomparubly  less  magnitude,  in 
but  yet  of  an  interest  in  the  highest  ilegreo  rvma 
It  may  be  too  much  to  expect  that  inquiring  travel 
who  ace  the  necessary  unccrtaiuty  of  the  whole  trad 
should  be  able  to  partake  of  these  ardent  feelings  t 
oven  a  sceptical  observer  like  Dr.  Clarke  acknowie* 
in  that  striking  passage  which  describes  the  entrance 
himself  and  his  companions  into  the  Chapel  of 
Sepulchre.  But  ita  later  associations  may  be  felt  by  e 
student  of  history  without  fear  of  supersUtioa  or 
verence. 

Tta  RKft       Look  at  it  as  its  site  was  first  fixed'  by  Con! 
oraoieothiL  tjno  and  his  mother.    Whether  Golgothft  were 
or  far  away,  there  is  no  question  that  we  can  still  trace 
sweep  of  rocky  hill,  in  the  face  of  which   the  Sepul 
stood,  as  tliey  first  beheld  it.'     For  if  the  rough  limes 


'  Thi«  in  DOC  lud  ia  igDoniaoe  of 
Mr.  fflrittssoa's  iiigcakma,  ono  migfat 
•luwot  B»j  Ijrilllatit  ntucnpt  to  dlspror* 
vvcn  Uie  CtKiHtjiiiliLiuiii  nrigio  or  Uia 
jmeol  al« ;  «nil  it  is  much  to  be  wiaiied 
tlwt  mm»  oMiipctoiit  .o|>pou«Qt  voakl 
mtwuir  oouiiler  Uie  an;hil«cluntl  mrga- 
iMot  ova  the  dooM  of  tbo  Sakroh,  oo 


wUob  bit  cbieflj-  nUe^  and  vUd 
doubted);  is  oueulated  to  prods 
great  it»pi«BBioc.  But  the  bid 
ubjectioaa  MiU  arem  to  bm  inmno 

•  It    may   U>   wdJ    lo    maiDiJ 
re»d«T  tlua  there  nro  two  vmirs 
In     the    popQhj     cTpcwrioB 
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fbe  disputed,  which  Home  muintain  can  still  be  felt  iu  tlie 
linterior  of  the  Chapel  cf  the  Sepulchre,  there  can  be  no 
Idoubt  of  the  rock  nrhieh  contains  the  ^*  tombs  of  Joseph 
I»nd  Nicodemus;"  none  of  that  wliich  in  the  "prison"  .*nid 
[in  the  "  entotnbmeiit  of  Adam's  head"  iiiarkB  the  foot  of 
the  cliff  of  the  present  Golgotha;  or  of  that  which  is  seen 
at  its  summit  in  the  so-called  fissure  of  the  "rocks  ront 
|fcy  the  oarth(|uftke;"  none,  histly,  of  that  through  wbiuh 
long  descent  conducts  the  pilgrim  to  the  subterraneous 
[chapel  of  the  "Invention  of  the  Cross."  In  all  these 
Iplaccs  enough  can  be  seen  to  show  what  the  natural 
features  of  the  places  must  have  been  before  the 
ingenuous  rock"  had  been  "  violated  by  the  marble"  of 
Constantino ;  enough  to  show  th;it  the  church  is  at  least 
built  on  the  native  hills  of  the  old  Jerasalem.' 

On  these  clifls  have  clusterei!  the  succes^sive  edi- 
fices of  tlie  venerable  pile  which  now  rises  in  almost  »'  ">«  Hoiy 
solitary  grandeur  from  the  fallen  city.     The  two    "'"  '^ 
domes,  between  which  the  Turkish  shoykh  was  est:ihlished 
by  Sahidin  to  walch  the  pilgrims  within — tlie  lossur  dome 
surmounting  the  Greek  Church  which  occupies  the  place 

•of  Constantine's  bjisilica ;  the  larger,  that  which  covers 
the  Holy  Snpulchre  itself,  and  for  the  privilege  of 
repairing  which  France  and  Russia  have  involved  the 
H  world  in  war-  -the  Gothic  front  of  the  Crusaders,  its 
I  European  featur'is  strangely  blending  with  the  Oriental 
imagery  whi^h  closes  it  on  every  side — the  minaret  of 
Omar*  beside  Ihe  Christian  belfry,  telling  its  well-known 
Btory  of  Arabian  devotion  and  magnanimity — the  open 
ionrt  thronged  with   buyers  and  sellers  of  relics  to  be 


I 


jBiTunr."  1.  Tliete  is  in  Uie  flcrijituml 
tunt'v^  Ro  mnnt^:'i  of  a  mount  or 
jtX  2.  Tnero  b  :u>  eucb  auae  u 
-dtlnry."  The  '.aaiMRe  tnm  vtuch 
tfas  trara  ifl  Imkva  in  Luko  xxiii.  33,  is 
msnij  Um  Latin  tnadalioa  ("OiJ* 
nnt'')  or  whM  tiw  KvuDgeVisiX  cma  "* 

*  PertiapB  ihe  most  ralunble  part  tA 
•*iwri--s6or  WillL-i's  moalvrlr  diamanoa 
of  the  irtiolo  eubjeat  is  bia  nteetapt  to 
nsloro  tijo  originfd  tona  of  t^  ground. 
(SectioQg  1  and  9.) 

■  The  minuoC  is  mid  to  auod  on  the 


sprit  whers  Omar  pntrcd,  aa  Doar  thn 
diuiuh  ua  was  compatibla  vith  bis  ally 
Biaimas  from  its  approprjatjoo  bj  oOte^ 
log  up  tua  prsjere  iie-iihiQ  it.  The  ebary 
is  curiously  iilustrntod  by  tbo  acoount 
whicli  Abbd  UIcboD  {p.  72}  pvt»  of 
the  ocoopAlioo  of  the  "Cueonuuluiu"  bj 
the  MalMHDClana.  A  lew  MuBUlnuui^ 
in  tbe  last  oeDtnTy,  who  wbto  deter* 
minod  to  ^  potnumioia  of  tbo  oooreot, 
ffotentd  It  oa  tbe  ploa  of  ita  beiug  the 
tomb  of  Dkrid,  said  tlieir  prayi-ra  ibera. 
ftnd  from   that    mome-it   a  bocome  i 
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Oiriietl  home  to  the  most  diBtuni  regions  of  llip  eai 
bridges  nnd  walls  nnd  stairs  by  which   the  Tnonk.-i 
luljncfiil  couveuta  climb  into  lite  giilleries  and  oboml 
of  hII    kinds  which  run  throufrl.    the   eacred    edifii«; 
thci^e.  and    many  like  appearance-H,   unfold     more   ch 
thru)  liny  book  the  long  series  oi'  iccoUoction^  which 
HrouiiJ   that    tnttcrcd    and  iiicongruuus  iiihj^^.      Enter 
cliuirh,  and  the  inijire-sMiou  ih  ^lill  the  haiuc      There  is 
M*rr.ur    place  in  which  to  Btudy  all  the  diverse  rit«« 
If  MMt.       fonns  of  the  older  Churches  of  tiie  world.     Thi 
alono  are  gathered  tojretlier  uU  the  altars  of  all   the 
which  eKidted  before  the  Hcfomiation.     On   one  faide  in 
barbaric  splendour  of  the  Greek  Church,  nxulting  in  its 
session  of  Con.stnntine*s  baiiilica  and  of  the  ro(;k  of  Calvi 
In  another  corner  is  the  deep  poverty  of  the   Coptic 
Syrian  Churches,  each  now  confined  to  one  paltry  chaj 
forcibly  contrasted  again  with  the  largo  portions  won  by  tl 
rich  revenues  of  the  merchant  Church  of  Arinenia.   And  ii 
tenningled  with  each  of  these  is  tlie  more  chnstoned 
familiar  worship  of  the  Ijatin  Church,  here  reduced  from  th^ 
gigantic  proportions  which  it  bears  in  its  natite  seat  t<i 
humble  settlement  in  a  foreign  land,  yet  still  Recuring  fa 
iUelf  a  footing,  with  its  usual  energy,  even  on  localitif 
which   its   rivals  seemed   most   firmly  to   have  occ4];iie( 
High    on    the    platform    of    Calvary,    beside    the    Gi 
sanctairy    of  the   Crucifixion,  it   has    claimed    a  86] 
altar   for   the    Exaltation    of    the    Cross.     Deep   in 
Armenian  chapel  of  8t.  Helena  it  has  seated  itself  in  th< 
corner  where  the  throne  of  Helena  was  placed  during  tli< 
*•  luvcntion."     In  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  SopuUhro  il«el! 
whilst  the  Greek  Church,  with  its  ehanict j*  istic  formality] 
confines   its  masses  to  the  ante^hnpel,  where  its  priest 
ciui  celebrate  towards   the   east,  the  Latin  Church,  wil 
its    characteristic   boldness,    has    rushed   into    the   vncani 
space   in   the  inner  chapel,  and   regardless   of  all   point 
of   the    compass,    has    adopted    for    its    allar    tlie    Holi 
Tomb    itself     For   good    or    for   evil — for   union    or   fc 
disunion — the    older  forms  of   Christendom  are   gatherei 
together,    as  nowhere  else  in  Europe  or  in  A^o,   wil 
those  sacred  walls. 
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Tc  u.ifold  the  claims  of  these  several  communions  would 
be  in  itself  a  history.    The  apportionment  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  h,  in  fact,  an  epitome  of  the  crusatle 
within  the  Crusades  which  forms  so  curiotis  an  episode  in 
ihsit  eventful  drama.     Wo  are  there  reminded  of  what  else 
iwe  are  apt  to  forget,  that  the  chivalry  of  Europe  were 
engaj^ofl  not  only  in  the  great  conflict  with  ihe  foHowera 
of  Mahomet,   tut  also   in  a  constant  under-struggle  with 
Ihe  emjierors  of  the   great  city  which   they  encountered 
in  their  midway  progress.     The  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Latms  in  the  fourth  Crusade  was  but  the  same 
hard  measure  to  the  Byzantine  Empire,  which  on  a  smnller 
scale   they  hnt\  already  dealt  to   the    Byzantine   Church, 
then   as   now  the   national  and   native    Church   of  Pales- 
tine  and    of   the    East.      The   Crusaders,  by   virtue   of 
their  conquest,  occupied  the  Holy  Places  which  had  before 
been  in  the  liands  of  the  Greeks;  and  the  Greeks  in  turn, 
when  the  Crusaders  were  ultimately  expelled  by  the  Turks, 
took  advantage  of  the  influence  of  wealth  and  neighbour- 
hood to  regain  from  the  Turks  the  share  in  the  sanctuuries 
of  which  the  European  princes  had  deprived  them.     Copt 
and  Syrian,  Georj];ian  and  Armenian,  have,  it  is  true,  their 
own  claims  to  maintain,  as  dissenters,  so  to  speak,  against  the 
great  Byzantine  establishment  from  which  they  have  sncccs- 
sively  separated.    But  the  one  standing  conflict  has  always 
been  between  the  descendants  of  ihe  crusading  invjiders, 
supported  by  France  or  Spain,  and  the  descendants  of  tho 
original  Greek  occupants,  supported  by  the  great  Northern 
Power  which  claims   to  have  succeeded  to  the  name  and 
privileges  of  the  Eastern  Caesars.     Neither  parly  can  ever 
forget   that   once   the    whole   sanctuarj'   was    exclusively 
theirs,  and,  although  France  and    Russia  have   doubtles.*! 
pressed   the    claims   of    their    respective   Churches    from 
political  or  commercial  motives,  yet  those  claims  themselves 
arise   from    the   old   conflict    of   the    two   great   national 
Churches  of  the  East  and  West,  here  alone  brought  side 
by   side  Nvithin    the   same  narrow  territory.      Once   only 
besides    has     their    controversy    been    waged     in    equal 
proximity,  namely  when   the    Latin    Church,   headed   by 
Augustine,   found  itself,  in  our  own   island,  brought  into 


H     ^vugusui 
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abrupt  collision  with  the  customs  aud  imditions 
Greeks,  iu  the  ancient  Urilish  Church  founded  by  B 
uiitisionaries.  What  iu  the  extreme  West  was  decided 
for  all  by  a  short  and  bloody  struggle,  in  Pale«ti 
dragged  un  its  weary  length  for  many  centuries. 

It  would  be  an  i'osy  tlion>;li  mt^bncholy  task  to  td 
the  Armenians  stole  the  Angel's  stone  from  the  aut 
of  the  Stjiulfhre — how  the  Latins  procured  a  firm 
stop  the  repairs  of  the  dome  by  the  Qreeks — ho 
Greeks  demolished  the  tombs  of  the  Latin  Kings,  Go 
and  Baldwin,  in  the  resting-place  which  those  two  1 
chiefs  had  chosen  for  themselves  at  the  foot  of  Cal 
how,  in  the  bloody  conflicts  at  Easter,  the  Bi 
traveller  was  taunted  by  the  Latin  monks  with 
tlie  bread  of  their  convent,  and  not  fighting  for  th 
the  church — how  the  Abj'ssinian  oonvent  was  left  vj 
for  the  Greeks  in  tlie  pitnio  miffed  when  a  dm 
Abyssiman  monk  shot  the  Muezzin  going  his  roun 
the  top  of  Omar's  minaret— how.  after  the  great  fir 
ISOS,  which  tire  itself  the  Latins  charge  to  the  amfe 
of  the  Greek  monks,  two  years  of  time,  and  two-thirt 
the  cost  of  the  restoration,  were  consumed  in  the  e 
vours  of  each  l>arty,  by  bribes  and  litigations,  to  ov 
aud  eject  the  others  from  tlie  places  they  had  respect 
occupied  in  the  ancient  arrangement  of  the  Church 
how  each  party  regards  the  Turk  as  hia  best  and 
protector  against  the  other.  These  dissensions,  bow 
painful,  are  not  without  their  importance,  not  on! 
rej^ard  to  tlie  recent  troubles  which  have  arisen  from  I 
but  also  OS  illustrations  of  the  state  of  feeling  there 
served,  though  now  happily  extinct  in  Europe,  with  w 
the  mediajval  orders  and  cathedrals  even  of  our  own  cou 
strove  by  force  or  fraud  to  enrich  them.felves  with 
und  .sanctuaries  at  the  cost  of  their  neighbours  or  ri 
Thoy  are  instructive,  too,  aa  exhibiting  witliin  a  small 
pass,  and  in  the  most  palpable  form,  the  contentions 
jealousies  which,  not  in  Palestine  only,  or  in  the  middle 
but  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day  have 
tlie  bane  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church ;  nu 
common  enemies  dearer  thau  rival  brethren,  common 
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insi^iificant  in  comparison  with  the  special  chiinis  and 
privileges  of  each  sect  and  Church.  Yet  let  ua  not  su 
part.  Grievous  as  these  disaeiisioTis  are,  their  extent  has 
been  often  exaggerated.  Ecclesiastical  history,  after  all, 
M  not  all  controversy,  nor  is  the  area  of  the  Church  of  tho 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  aU  times  and  in  all  pUiees  a  mere  battle- 
field of  its  several  occnpauts.  To  the  onlinary  traveller  it 
exhiliits  only  the  sight  of  all  natioojj,  kindreds,  and  lan- 
guages worshipping,  each  with  its  peculiar  rites,  round  what 
they  all  believe  to  be  the  tomb  of  their  cointnon  TiOrd — a 
sight  edifying  by  the  very  reason  of  its  siugularUy,  and 
BUggetitive  of  a  higher  and  nobler,  and,  perhaps  the  time 
may  como  when  it  may  be  added,  a  truer  image  of  the 
Christian  Churcli  than  that  which  is  too  often  and  tort 
justly  derived  from  the  history  both  of  holy  thin^  and 
of  holy  places.  "  Vox  quidem  dissoiia,  Bed  una  religig. 
Tot  ptcne  psallontium  chori,  quot  gentium  diversitatcs."' 
So  wrote  the  pilgrims  of  the  days  of  Jerome  :  so,  from  a 
higher  point  of  view  tliaii  lias  yet  been  reHched,  miglit  be 
Sidd  by  those  who,  in  our  days,  whether  at  Jerusalem  or 
elsewhere,  can  discover  a  common  faith  amidst  diversities 
yet  greater. 

Tliere  is  one  more  iispect  in  which  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  must  be  regarded.  It  is  not  merely  the  centre  of 
the  worship  of  Christendom,  it  is  also  in  an  especial  minmcr 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Palestine  and  of  tlie  Eiist ;  and 
in  it  the  local  religion,  which  attaches  to  all  the  Holy 
Places,  reaches  its  highest  pitch,  and,  as  is  natural,  ret^eive^ 
its  colour  from  the  Eastern  and  barbarous  nations,  who 
necessarily  contribute  the  chief  elements  to  what  q,„^ 
aaay  be  called  its  natural  congregation.  It  may  be  *'**•'■ 
well,  therefore,  to  conclude  by  a  description  of  the  Greek 
Daster,  which  will  also  sum  up  the  general  impressions  of 
the  whole  building,  in  whose  history  it  forms  so  remarkable 
feature.  Tho  time^  is  tho  morning  of  Easter  E\'e, 
which,  by  a  strange  anticipation,  here,  as  in  Spain,  eclipses 
Kaflter  Sunday.  The  place  is  the  great  Rotunda  of  Uie 
tUire ;  the  model  of  all  the  circular  churches  of  Kurope, 
■  ■  ♦» 

'  Blono.  0pp.  L  p.  83.  p.  355),   k  vu  Uw  iixtii  i*y  ate 

'  In  the  timo  of  Vaa  Egtoout  (ToL  t.      Eaat«r. 
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L'ipecially  that  of  Aix-bi-ChapoUe.  Above  is 
ilome  with  its  renU  and  patches  waiting  to  h 
and  Lho  sky  seon  through  the  opening  in  the  centre, 
here,  as  in  the  Pantheon,  admits  the  light  and  air  of 
Inunedialely  benenth  are  tho  galh-ries,  in  one  of  whic 
the  northeni  side — that  of  the  Latin  convent- 
iissembled  the  Frank  spectators.  Below  is  the  Chape 
the  Sopnlcfare — a  shapeless  edifice  of  brown  marble  ; 
shabby  roof  a  meagre  cupola,  tawdry  vases  with  ta 
flowers,  and  a  forest  of  slender  t^ipers ;  whilst  a 
curtain  is  drawn  across  its  top  to  intercept  the 
admitted  tliruugh  the  dome.  It  is  divided  into 
chapels — that  on  the  west  containing  tho  Sepulchre, 
on  the  cast  containing  '  the  Stone  of  the  Angel/ 
tliese,  tho  eastern  chapel  is  occupied  by  tho  Greeks 
Armenians.  On  its  nortli  side  is  a  round  hule  from  w 
tlio  Holy  fire  is  to  issue  for  the  Greeks.  A  correspou 
aperture  is  on  tlie  south  side  for  the  Armenians.  At 
western  extremity  of  the  Sepulchre,  but  attached  t 
from  the  ouLside,  is  the  little  wooden  chapel,  the  only 
of  the  church'  allotted  to  the  poor  Copts  j  and  furl 
west,  but  parted  from  the  Sepulchre  itself,  is  the 
poorer  chapel  of  the  slill  poorer  Syrians,  happy  in  i 
poverty  however  for  this,  that  it  has  probably  been 
meims  of  saving  from  marble  and  decoration  the  so-cai 
tombs  of  Joseph  and  Nico<lcmus,  which  lie  m  their 
ciucts^  and  on  which  rest  the  chief  evidence  of  the  genm 
ness  of  the  whole  site. 
Tu  Hoty  The  Chapel  of  the  Sepidchre  rises  Irom  a  d 
"""  mass  of  pilgrims,  who  sit  or  stand  wedged  ro 

it ;  whilst  round  them,  and  between  another  equally  de 
'c««s  which  goes  round  tho  walls  of  tho  church  itself,  a  I 
13  formed  by  two  lines,  or  rather  two  circles,  of  Tur 
soldiers  stationed  to  keep  order.  For  the  spectacle  wfc 
is  about  to  take  place  nothing  can  be  better  suited 
tho  form  of  the  Rotunda,  giving  galleries  above  for 
spec  til  ttirs,  iiiid  an  open  space  below  for  the  pilgr 
and  their  festival.  For  the  first  two  hours  everythin| 
tranquil.     Nothing  indicates  what  is  coming,  except 

'  TLa  hktaty  of  Hub  obspel  is  wetl  giveo  k  Vui  EfroHiiU  toL  L  321. 
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the  two  or  three  pilgrims  who  have  got  close  to  the 
aperture  keep  their  hands  fixed  in  it  with  a  clench  never 
relaxed.'  It  is  about  noon  tliat  this  circular  lane  is 
suddenly  broken  through  by  a  tangled  group  rushing 
violently  round  till  they  are  caught  by  one  of  the  Turkisli 
soldiers.  It  scema  to  bo  the  belief  of  the  Anib  Greeks 
that  unless  tliey  nm  round  the  Sepulchre  a  certjiin  number 
of  times  the  firo  will  not  come.  Possibly,  also,  there  is 
some  strange  reminiscence  of  the  funeral  games  and  races 
round  the  tomb  of  an  ancient  chief.^  Accordingly,  the 
night  before,  and  from  this  time  forward  for  two  hours,  a 
succession  of  gambols  takes  place,  which  an  Englishman 
can  only  comjMire.  to  a  mixture  of  prisoner's  base,  football, 
and  leapfrog,  round  and  round  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Fii-stj 
he  sees  these  tangled  masses  of  twenty,  thirty,  fifty  men, 
starting  in  a  run,  catching  hold  of  each  other,  lifting  on© 
of  themselves  on  their  shoulders,  sometimes  on  their  heads, 
and  ru.shing  on  with  him  till  he  leaps  off,  and  some  one 
else  succeeds ;  some  of  them  dressed  in  8heei>-skins,  some 
almost  naked  ;  one  usually  preceding  the  rest  «s  a  fugle- 
man,  chipping  his  hands,  to  which  they  respond  in  like 
manner,  adding  also  wild  howls,  of  which  the  chief  huiilen 
is  "  This  is  the  tomb  of  Jesus  Christ — God  save  the 
Sultan" — Jesus  Christ  has  redeemed  us."  What  begins 
in  tlie  lesser  groups  soon  grows  in  magnitude  and  extent, 
till  at  last  the  whole  of  the  circle  between  the  troops  is 
continuously  occupied  by  a  race,  a  whirl,  a  ton-ent  of  these 
wild  figures,  like  the  Witches'  Sabbath  in  **  Faust,"  wheeling 
round  the  Sepulchre.  Gradually  the  frenzj'  subsides  or  ia 
checked ;   the   course   is   cleared,  and   out   of  the  Greek 


'  Th«  holy  fire  on^e  canio  thronifh  C«r 
bote*  ill  iiw  (brm  of  a  cross,  said  to  bo 
tbo  iroprma^on  of  St.  GcoTK«'a  flngCTL 
Islo  tho«o  boles  tbo  Greek  anJ  Armen- 
[aa  fSSgntoM  tlirust  Uitnr  ivaul*  nud  shut 
their  «ye«.  uuder  tho  oonrlfrlioa  Uwt  who* 
vmr  ao  dUl  nroold  be  Mvod.  (Tnit  K^ 
mont,  308.) 

'  A  curious  Ulustratian  of  theaa  Anb 
•*<*«  ill  tl(u  Chnn-ti  of  the  S-.-pulr'^re 
may  bo  fouad  in  TiicUcndorfB  dtiscnp- 
tloii  of  llio  raw^  Bt  llio  tomb  of  Slii-ykli 
SaleJ]  (s0O  Chapter  I),  ani  in  Jon>mc'i4 
fttxxrjnt  of  tbe  wild  tiaaticfi,  wbr>  pw* 
fonned  gambols  exactly  siinilsr  to  tlioao 


^m       fonned  gan 


of  the  Gr«ek  Kaater  before  tlio  riJ- 
puUid  lotnb  of  JoUu  Uio  BH|<tujt  miil 
Blisha,  u  Satnarfa  (soe  Clin|tlor  V.'^— 
"  UluUre  morn  lopociiin,  vocibuB  latrrro 
eouuia — allot  rotue  caput,  et  pom 
lervom  temm  vortioo  tkngoixv"— (^i- 
lopA.  AihL  p.  112.)  b  H  pofllhlo  that 
it  wna  to  parody  kudo  bucIi  spoctaolM 
thai  tha  latins  b«)d  thoir  daucc;  at  St. 
Sophnv  "»  ll>R  oftjAure  of  ConitfiiDtiMiplfi, 
ol  the  fourth  Crusade  T  Uesselquist 
(I3C)  \nui  told  that  thoy  daxiciJ  to  keop 
tlie  varth  wann,   aod   ao  to  kindh)  lh» 
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Chnrob,  on  the  east  of  the  lU'lnnda,  a  loog  procession^ 
embroidered  baoners,  supplyiii;;  in  iheii'  rtttial  the  m 
images,  begins  to  de&le  round  the  Sepulchre. 

From  this  moment  the  exiitement,  which  has 
been  confined  to  the  runners  and  dancers,  becomea  univ| 
Hedged  in  by  the  soldiers,  the  two  hoge  masses  of  pil 
still  remain  in  their  places^  all  joinini;,  however,  in 
succession  of  yelU,  through  which  are  caught  froiii 
time  strangely,  almost  alfectingly,  mingled  the  cbai 
the  procession — the  solcnin  chaiili  of  tlio  Church  of 
and  Ohrysostom,  mingled  with  the  yells  of  savages.  Thi 
the  procession  paces  round ;  at  the  third  time  tlic  two  lii 
of  Turkish  soldiers  join  and  fall  in  behind.  One  gr 
movement  swuys  the  niuUitudc  from  side  to  aide.  7 
crisis  of  the  day  is  n*iw  approaching.  The  present 
the  Turks  is  believed  to  prevent  tlie  descent  of  tin 
and  at  this  point  it  is  that  they  are  driven,  ur  cons< 
be  driven,  out  of  the  Church.  In  a  moment  the  confi 
as  of  a  battle  and  a  victory,  pervades  the  church.  In 
direction  tlic  raging  mob  bursts  in  upon  tlie  troops,  who 
out  of  the  church  at  the  south-east  corner — the  proci 
is  broken  through,  the  banners  stagger  and  waver, 
stagger  and  waver,  and  fall,  amidst  the  flight  of  pri^ 
bishops,  and  standard-bearers  hither  and  Ihitlier 
the  tremendous  rush,  in  one  small  but  compact  bam 
Bishop  of  Petra  (who  is  on  tiiis  occasion  the  Blsh<_ 
"  tlie  Fire,"  the  representative  of  the  Patriarch)  is  Iiurri 
to  the  Chapel  of  the  Sepulchre,  and  the  door  is  ol 
behind  him.  Tlie  whole  church  is  now  one  heavii 
of  heads  resounding  with  an  uproar  which  can  be  comj 
to  uothiii.u;  less  than  th;it  of  the  Guildhall  of  London 
nominstion  for  the  City.  One  vacant  space  alone  is  lei 
a  luirrow  lane  from  the  aperture  on  the  north  side  o\ 
chapel  to  the  wall  of  the  church.  By  the  aperture 
stauds  a  priest'  to  catch  the  fire  ;  on  each  side  of  the 

fax  iw  the  eye  can  reach,  hundreds  of  bare  ai 
stietchfid  out  like  the  branches  of  a  leafless  forest 
•k»  brtUcbeB  of  a  forest  quivering  in  some  violent  temj 


10  Pj 

■i 

triefl 

I 


•*• 


i<LO*)i 


,  ii^ag  pUce  c^fl^^ 


*  In    Hfloaoltitibt's  tira«  (p.    13 
ArawniftD  paid    30,000  loquiiift 
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In.  earlier  and  bolder  times  tho  expectation  of  the 
Divine  presence  was  at  this  junctnre  raided  to  a  still 
bigher  pitch  by  the  appearance  of  a  dove  liovering  above 
the  cupola  of  the  chapel — to  indicate,  so  Maundrnll 
was  told,^  the  visible  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This 
extraordinary  act,  Avliether  of  extravagant  symbolism  or 
■jf  daring  pi-ofuneness,  has  now  been,  discontinued;  but 
the  belief  still  continues — and  it  is  only  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  that  belief  that  the  full  horror  of  the  scene,  the 
intense  excitement  of  the  next  few  moments,  can  be 
adequately  conceived.  Silent — iiwfully  silent — in  the 
midst  of  this  frantic  uproar,  stands  tho  Chapel  of  tho 
Holy  Sepulchre.  If  any  one  could  at  such  a  moment  be 
convinced  of  its  genuineness,  or  could  expect  a  display  of 
miraculous  power,  assuredly  it  would  be  that  its  very  stones 
would  cry  out  against  the  wild  fanaticism  without,  and 
wretched  fraud  within,  by  which  it  is  at  that  hour  desecrated. 
At  last  the  moment  comes.  A  bright  tlame  as  of  burning 
wood  appears  inside  the  hole — the  light  jis  every  educated 
Greek  knows  and  acknowledges,  kindled  by  the  Bishop 
within — the  light,  as  every  pilgrim  believes,  of  the  descent 
of  God  Himself  upon  tlie  Holy  Tomb.  Auy  distinct 
feature  or  incident  is  lost  in  the  universal  whirl  of  excite- 
ment which  envelops  the  church  as  slowly,  gradually,  the 
fire  spreads  from  hand  to  hand,  from  taper  to  taper, 
through  the  vast  multitude — till  at  last  the  whole  edifice 
from  gallery  to  gallery,  and  through  the  area  below,  is  one 
wide  blaze  of  thousands  of  burning  candles.  It  is  now 
that,  according  to  some  accounts,  tlie  Bishop  or  Patriarch 
is  carried  out  of  the  chapel,  in  triumph,  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  people,  in  a  fainting  state,  "  to  give  the  iuipressioa 
that  he  is  overcome  by  the  glory  of  the  Almighty,  from 
whose  immediate  presence  he  is  believed  to  come.'"  It  is 
now  that  a  mounted  horseman,  stationed  at  the  gates  of  the 
church,  gallops  off  with  a  lighted  taper  to  communicate 
the  sacred  fire  to  the  lamps  of  the  Greek  church  in  the 
convent  at  Bethlehem.     It  is  now  that  the  great  rush  to 

'  With   thU   aod   oao   or   two  othar      alioDiit  oxiict  tmiacnpt  of  whut  u  bUU 
■Bg:ht«r     rnrinlioiui,     Uia     acooiuit    of      weu. 
UwindreU,  ia    ;lu>   ITUi  ceoturjr,   U  ui  *  Udroii'i  Uoouterlei,  p.  203. 
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escape  from  the  rolling  smoke  and  sufTocating  heat^  and  to 
carry  the  lighted  topers  into  the  streets  aud  honses  of 
Jerusalem,  through  the  one  entrance  to  tlie  church,  loadj 
at  times  to  tlie  violent  pressure  which  in  1834  cost  the 
lives  of  hundreds.  For  a  sliort  time  the  pilgrims  nm  ta 
and  fro — rubhing  their  fates  and  breasts  against  the  fire 
to  attest  its  supposed  harmlessness.  But  the  wild  enthu- 
siasm tenniuates  from  the  moment  that  the  fire  ia  com- 
municated ;  and  perhaps  not  the  least  extraordinary  pari 
of  the  spectacle  is  the  rapid  and  total  subsidence  of  a 
frenzy  so  intense — the  contrast  of  the  furious  agitation  of 
the  morning,  with  the  ])rofonnd  repose  of  the  evening ; 
when  the  church  is  once  agtuu  filled — through  the  area 
of  the  Rotunda,  the  chapels  of  Copt  and  Syrian,  the  sub- 
terranean church  of  Helena,  the  great  nave  of  Constjintine's 
basilica,  the  stairs  and  platform  of  Calvary  itself,  with  the 
many  chambers  above — every  part,  except  the  one  chape] 
of  the  Latin  Church,  filled  and  overlaid  by  one  mass  of 
pilgrims,  wrapt  in  deep  sleep  and  waiting  for  the  midnight 
service.  . 

Such  is  the  Greek  Easter — the  greatest  moral  argument 
against  the  identity  of  the  spot  which  it  professes  to  honour 
— stripi)ed,  indeed,  of  some  of  its  most  revolting  features, 
yot  still,  considering  the  place,  the  time,  and  the  iuteation 
of  the  professed  miracle,  probably  the  most  offensive  im- 
posture to  be  found  iu  the  world. 

It  is  as  impossible  to  give  any  precise  account  of  the 
origin  of  tliis  extraordinary  scene  as  of  the  story  of 
the  transference  of  the  House  of  Loretto.  The  explana- 
tion often  offered,  that  it  has  arisen  from  a  misunder- 
standing  of  a  symbolical  ceremony,  is  hardly  compatible 
with  its  remote  antiquity.  As  early  as  the  ninth  centurj' 
it  was  believed  that  "  an  angol  came  and  lighted  the  lamps 
which  hung  over  the  Sepulchre,  of  which  light  the  Patrj- 
aroh  gave  hia  share  to  the  bishops  and  the  rest  of  the 
people,  that  each  might  illuminate  his  own  house."'  It 
was  probably  the   continuation  of  an  alleged   miraculous 


■  iknuud  the  Wise,  a.  d.  661.  (Euly 
Trmveu  Id  PaluUoe,  p.  2S.)  There  i«  a 
mory  of  a  mtnculoua  lopply  at  oH  tar 


the  rigbting  of  th«  lampfl  cm  Gtfter  En 
M  Jenmlem,  m  ««rlr  h  the  Stid  omturr 
BoMb.  H.  &  tL  a. 
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"ftppearance  of  fire  in  ancient  times — an  appearance  sug- 
gested, it  may  be,  in  part  by  some  actual  plienoinenon  in 
tbs  neigh bourh 00 il,  such  as  that  which  is  mentioned  in  thf 
account  by  Ammianus  of  Julian  s  rebuilding  the  Temple- 
in  part  also  by  the  belief  found  at  many  of  the  tombs  ol 
Mussulman  saint*,  tliut  on  every  Friday  a  supernatural 
light  blazes  in  their  sepulchres,  which  supersedes  all  neces- 
sity of  lamps,  and  dazzles  all  beholders.'  It  is  a  remark- 
able instance  of  a  great,  it  may  almost  be  said  an  awful 
superstition,  gradually  deserted  by  its  supporters,  yet  still 
maintained  for  the  sake  of  the  multitude.^  Originally  all 
the  Churches  partook  in  the  ceremony,  but  one  by  one 
they  have  fallen  away.  The  Roman  Catholics,  after  their 
exclusion  from  the  church  by  the  Greeks,  denounced  it  as 
nn  imposture,  and  have  never  since  resumed  it.  Only 
inferior  to  the  delight  of  the  Greek  pilgrims  at  receiving 
the  lire,  is  tiie  delight  of  the  Latins  in  deriding  what,  i» 
tho  "  Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,"  they  describe 
(forgetful  of  the  past  and  of  S.  Januarius  at  Naples)  as  n 
*'  ridiculous  and  superstitious  ceremony."  "  Ah  !  vedete 
la  fantasia,"  exclaim  the  happy  Franciscans  in  the  Latin 
Gallery.  "  Ah  !  qual  fantasia  ! — ecco  gli  bruti  Greci — 
noi  non  facciamo  cosi."  Next,  the  gravo  Armenians 
deserted,  or  only  with  great  relnctance  acquiesced  in, 
what  they  too  regarded  as  a  fraud.  Ami  lastly,  unless 
they  are  greatly  misrepresented,  the  enlightened  members 
cf  the  Greek  Church  itself,''  including,  it  is  said,  no  loss  a 
person  than  the  late  Emperor  Niohobis,  would  gladly  dis- 
oouUnue  the  ceremony,  coidd  they  but  venture  on  such  a 
shock  as  this  step  would  give  to  the  devotion  and  faith  of 


'  S(«  <^iBpUn  TL  And  XII. 

•  A  complol*  hintory  of  iho  Holy- 
Fire  is  giveu  ui  »  Latin  Kssajr  by  iltu- 
heto^  "De  LuiDinQ  Saoctl  Sepulclu-i," 
1130.  It  ftppeora  trom  hia  xUtemoot 
that  it  bagan  ixi  the  9th  tuntur/ — that 
ftom  the  9tb  to  the  IStb  centurr  it  wad 
•tfixrUx)  by  wKn^  propantion  vrhicli 
kindled  Uiv  Ikbu  In.  Ibo  church  stinul- 
tAoeouftlr,  AIM  that  thf  pn>«ent  moit 
of  kindlhig  U  within  the  chafKl  begu 
frnm  the  13th  oeatury.  He  oompAfM  it 
to  a  strongv  oenmoaj  in  UingroUa,  whera 


H    to  a  strongv  o 


a  saotHl  liuU  ia  once  «  year  coverUy  lit 
troduoed  Uito  tho  ('liaroh  of  St.  Oeoffco^ 
luid  there  exbibi((.<d  to  the  cvoi  of  Uio 
pU^ms  OS  havioK  bftoa  nunimloudy 
tnui.<(}iorted  tluther  thnmgh  doaod  doon 
by  Si.  U«»rffo  himaelC 

'  Au  exiled  patriarch  of  CooglAntinopte 
Ijld  Vau  KgitiODt  in  the  Ooii^*cnt  of 
Uouat  Siuai,  that  bo  had  declitivd  the 
p.itri^trchuli}  of  Jcrusalern  fhmi  }m  uQWill- 
lagncn  to  uke  pan  ia  what  l»  nganlK^ 
A*  a  fraud.    (Viu  Kgmonl,  3i>6j 
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the  thousands  who  yearly  come  from  far  and  near,  over 
hmd  and  sea,  for  this  sole  object. 

It  is  doubtless  a  miserable  thought  that  for  Buch  an 
end  as  this  Constantine  and  Helena  planned  and  builded 
— that  for  such  a  worjiiiip  as  this,  Godfrey  and  Tancred, 
liichard  and  St.  Louis^  fought  and  died.  Yet  in  juettoo  to 
the  Greek  clergy  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  but 
the  most  extreme  and  the  most  iit^itructivc  case  of  what 
every  Church  must  sulTer  which  has  to  bear  with  the 
weakness  and  fanaticism  of  its  members,  whether  brought 
about  by  its  own  corruption  or  by  long  and  inveterate 
ignorance.  And  however  repulsive  to  our  European  mind^ 
may  be  the  orgies  of  the  ^Vi-ab  pilgrims,  we  ought  rather 
perhaps  to  wonder  tliat  these  wild  creatures  should  be 
Christians  at  all,  than  that  being  such  they  should  take 
this  mode  of  expressing  their  devotion  at  this  great  anni- 
versary. The  very  \iolence  of  the  paroxysm  proves  its 
temporary  character.  On  every  other  occasion  their  con- 
duct is  sober  and  decorous,  even  to  dullness,  as  thoug*" — 
according  to  tlie  happy  expression  of  one  of  the  most 
observant  of  Ksistem  travellers' — they  *■  were  not  working 
out,  but  irnnsadinff  the  great  business  of  salvation." 

It  may  seem  to  some  a  painful,  and  perhaps  an  unex- 
pected conclusion,  that  so  great  an  uncertainty  should 
hang  over  spots  thus  intimately  connected  with  the 
great  events  of  the  Christian  religion, — that  in  none  the 
chain  of  tradition  should  be  unbroken,  and  in  most  cases 
hardly  reach  beyond  the  age  of  Coiistantinc.  Is  it  possibi  j, 
it  is  frequently  asked,  that  the  disciples  of  the  Jirst  age 
should  have  neglected  to  mark  and  commemorate  t^a 
SLsnes  of  such  events  ?  And  the  answer,  though  often 
given,  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  it  not  only  was 
pOv^sible,  but  precisely  what  we  should  infer  from  tht) 
Absence  of  any  allusion  to  local  sanctity  in  the  writings  ol 
the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  who  were  too  profoundly 
absorbed  in  the  events  themselves  to  tliink  of  their  locali- 
ties, too  wrapt  in  the  spirit  to  pay  regard  to  the  letter  or 
the  place.     The  loss  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  thus  regarded. 


Botbea,  y.  13T— 143.    Soft  Ohaptac  VIL 
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is  a  testimony  to  the  greatness  of  the  Resurrection.  The 
loss  of  the  Manger  of  Bethlehem  is  a  witness  to  the 
universal  significance  of  the  Incarnation.  The  sites  wiich 
the  earliest  followers  of  our  Lord  would  not  adore,  their 
successni-s  could  not.  The  oblitemtion  of  the  very  marks 
which  identified  the  Holy  Places  was  ellected  a  little  later 
by  what  may  without  presumption  be  called  the  Providen- 
tial events  of  the  time.  The  Christians  of  the  second 
generation  of  believers,  even  had  they  been  anxious  to 
preserve  the  collection  of  sites  familiar  to  their  fathers, 
would  have  found  it  in  many  respects  impossible  after 
the  ruin  of  Jerusalem  by  'IMtus.  The  same  judgment 
which  tore  up  by  the  roots  the  local  reUgion  of  the  Old  Dia- 
pcusation,  deprived  of  secure  basis  what  has  since  grown  up 
&^  the  local  religion  of  the  !New.^  The  total  obUteration  of 
the  scenes  in  some  instances  ia  at  least  a  proof  that  no 
Divine  Providence,  as  is  sometimes  urged,  must  have 
watched  over  them  in  others.  The  desolation  of  the  Lake 
of  Genncsareth  has  swept  out  of  memory  places  more  sacred 
than  any  that  are  alleged  to  have  been  preser^'ed.  The  Cave 
of  Bethlehem  and  the  House  of  Nazareth,  where  our  Lord 
passed  an  unconscious  infancy  and  an  unknown  youth, 
cannot  be  compared  for  sanctity  with  that  "  House"  of 
Capernaum  which  was  the  home  of  Ills  manhood  and  the 
chief  scene  of  His  words  and  works.  Yet  of  that  sacred 
habitation  every  vestige  has  perished  as  though  it  had 
never  been.  It  is  a  certain  fact,  and  one  dvrelt  upon  with 
considerable  emphasis  by  the  Sacred  historian,  that  *'  of  the 
sepulchre  of  Moses  no  man  knoweth  unto  this  day."*  It 
is  conjectured  with  some  probability  by  the  only  Kuropean 
who  has  thoroughly  investigated"  the  tomb  of  Mahomet  at 
Medina,  that  this,  too,  is  a  later  fiction,  and  that  in  the  first 
fervour  of  the  Mussulman  faith  the  burial-place  of  the 
Prophet  was  left  unknown.  Is  it  surprising  that  the  causea 
which  thus  obscure  the  local  reminiscences  of  the  first  be- 


*  "  Fast  as  arening  sonbeaioB  fiiMn  tbo 
iea. 
Thy  fixitBUpi  all  to  Sim'*  *detp  decay' 
Wero  btott*d  from  tlw  gnand."— 
OkriiUm  7tar.    UoDday  boftm  Eaitv. 


*  See  Chapter*  U  and  Til. 
'  S««  BQitoD'aPtl«iinag«  to  If  juca  laS 
Uediut,  il  p^  109,  Sli. 
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giomngs  or  Jud^sm  and  Islamism  shoiUd  have  bad  staU 
greater  weight  in  covering  with  a  like  uncertainty  the 
cradle  and  the  sepulchre  of  Gospel  Uistory. 

Uut  the  doubts  which  envelop  the  lesser  things  do  not 
extend  to  the  greater, — they  attach  to  the  "  Uoly  Place*," 
bat  not  to  *^the  Holy  Land."  The  clouds  whach  cover 
the  special  localities  are  only  specks  in  the  clear  light 
which  invests  the  general  geography  of  Palestine.  Not 
only  are  the  sites  of  Jerusalem,  Nazareth,  and  Bethlehem 
absolutely  indisputable,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is 
hardly  a  town  or  village  of  note  mentioned  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  which  cannot  still  be  identified  with  a  cer* 
tainty  which  often  extends  to  Uie  verj*  spots  which  are 
aign^dised  in  the  history.  If  Sixtus  V.  had  succeeded  in  his 
project  of  carrying  olF  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  essential 
interest  of  Jerusalem  would  have  suffered  as  little  as  that  of 
Bethlehem  by  the  alleged  transference  of  the  manger  to  S. 
Maria  Maggiore,  or  as  that  of  Nazareth,  were  we  to  share 
the  belief  tbat  its  holy  house  were  standing  far  away  od 
the  hill  of  Loretto.  The  very  notion  of  the  transference 
being  thought  desirable  or  possible,  is  a  proof  of  the  slight 
connection  existing  in  the  tninds  of  those  who  entertain  it 
between  the  sanctunries  themselves  and  the  enduring 
chiinn  which  must  always  attach  to  the  real  scenes  of 
great  events.  It  shows  the  difference  (which  is  often  con- 
founded)  between  the  local  superstition  of  touching  and 
handling,  of  making  topography  a  matter  of  reUgion — and 
that  reasonable  aud  religious  instinct  which  leads  us  to  in- 
vestigate the  natural  features  of  historical  scenes,  sacred  or 
secular,  as  one  of  the  beat  helps  to  judging  of  the  events  of 
which  they  were  the  stage. 

These  "  Holy  Places"  have,  indeed,  a  history  of  their 
own,  which,  whatever  be  their  origin,  must  always  give 
them  a  position  amongst  the  celebrated  spots  which  have 
iuUueuced  the  fortunes  of  the  globe.  The  convent  of 
Bethlehem  can  never  lose  the  associations  of  Jerome,  i»or 
can  (he  Church  of  the  Uoly  Sepulchre  ever  cease  to  be 
Lound  up  with  the  recollections  of  the  Crusades,  or  with 
the  tears  and  prayers  of  thousands  of  pilgrims,  which,  of 
themselves,   amidst   whatever   fauaiicism  and   igaoranoei 
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ilmost  consecrate  the  walls  within  which  t>*,  /  are  offered. 
But  these  reminiscences,  and  the  instructiou  which  they 
convey,  bear  tlie  same  reUtion  to  ihoBe  awak  ened  by  the 
original  and  still  liviiifj^  geography  of  Palestine  as  the  later 
course  of  Ecclesiastical  history  bears  to  its  divine  source. 
The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  this  as  in  other 
aspects,  is  a  type  of  the  History  of  the  Church  ilgelf,  and 
the  contrast  thus  suggested  is  more  consoling  than  melan- 
choly. Alike  in  Sacred  Topography  and  in  Sacred  History, 
there  is  a  wide  and  free  atmosphere  of  truth  above,  a  firm 
ground  of  reality  beneath,  which  no  doubt«,  controversies, 
or  scandals,  concerning  this  or  that  particular  spot,  this  or 
that  particular  opiiaion  or  eect,  can  aftect  or  disturb.  Tho 
Churches  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  or  of  the  Holy  House  may 
be  closed  against  us,  but  we  have  still  tho  Mount  of  Olives 
and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  :  the  sky,  the  flowers,  the  trees, 
the  fields,  whicli  suggested  the  Parables, — the  holy  hillB, 
which  cannot  be  moved,  but  stand  fast  for  ever. 
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VOCABULARY   OP   TOPOGRAPHICAL  WORDS, 


±^^  ^ux.  foregoing  chapters  I  have  often  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  richness  and  precision  of  the  local  vocabulary 
of  the  Hebrew  language.  In  the  Authorised  Version  this 
is  unfortunately  lost;  not  so  much  by  the  iucorrect  render- 
ing of  any  particular  word,  as  by  the  promiscuous  uso  of 
the  same  English  word  for  different  Hebrew  words,  or  of 
diilereut  English  words  for  the  same  liebrew  word.  It  has 
been  mj'  endeavour  to  supply  this  defect,  by  substituting  in 
all  cases  one  unifurin  rendering  in  the  passages  quoted. 
But,  in  order  to  justify  and  explain  tliese  slight  clianges, 
I  have  thought  it  best  to  append  a  list  of  the  topographical 
words  used  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  a  brief  account 
of  their  exact  meaning,  as  fixed  by  the  root  of  the  word,  or, 
if  possible,  by  actual  examples  of  the  thing  described. 

Such  an  inquiry  is  the  more  interesting,  in  a  language  so 
primitive,  and  in  a  nomenclature  so  expressive,  as  that  of 
the  Hebrews.  The  geographical  passages  of  the  Bible  soem 
to  shine  with  new  light,  as  these  words  acquire  their  proper 
force.  How  keenly,  for  example,  are  we  led  to  notice  the 
early  tendency  to  personify  and  treat  as  living  creatures  the 
great  objects  of  nature,  when  we  find  that  the  "springs"  are 
*  the  eyes,' — the  bright,  glistening,  life-giving  eyes  of  the 
thirsty  East ;  that  the  mountains  have  not  merely  summita 
and  sides,  but  'heads,*  'shoulders,'  'ears,'  'ribs,'  Uoins/ 
How  strongly  the  character  of  Eastern  scenery  is  brought 
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ont.  -when  we  discover  that,  for  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  n 
hundred,  where  the  Authorised  Yersion  reads  "  river,"  we 
oupht  to  read  *dry  watercourse;'  and  how  p:andly  doee  the 
Euphrates  stand  out,  when  we  6nd  that  he  is  emphatically 
**  The  River"  of  Asia ;  and  the  Nile,  when  wc  find  that  he 
has  his  own  peculiar  name,  never  applied  to  any  lesser 
stream.  How  powerfully  ia  the  ca.\e  life  of  the  Israelite 
history  illustrated  by  the  numerous  words  for  the  cavities 
in  rocks ;  the  absence  of  sea  life  by  the  few  words  for  "bay" 
or  "harbour."  What  a  ])icture  is  held  out  to  us,  as  we 
glance  over  the  names  of  the  several  towns  and  cities  in  the 
allocation  of  the  tribes  by  Joshua^  and  see  that,  in  Juds&a, 
the  "  liazer"  or  Htulouin  village  hangs  everywhere  on  the 
frontier;  that  the  remnants  of  the  lairs  of  wild  beasts  linger 
in  the  towns  of  the  interior;  that " terebinth"  and  "forest'* 
grew  once  where  they  have  long  since  vanished ;  that  the 
"tents"  are  stiJI  found  in  Havoth  Jair  beyond  the  Jordan. 
How  clearly  are  the  natural  divisions  of  the  country  exhib- 
ited, as  wc  see  the  often-repeated  arrangement  of  Pales- 
tine into  "the  country  of  the  'mountains,'"  [of  Judah, 
Ephraim,  and  Naphthali],  the  "south"  [of  the  frontier], 
and  "  the  low  country"  [of  Philistia],  and  the  "  issuings 
forth  of  the  springs"  [of  Pisgahl^or  again,  the  "desert" 
[of  the  Jordan],  the  "seorshore"  [of  the  Phoenician  plain], 
— or  again,  "the  circles,"  or  "the  round"  [of  the  oases  of 
the  Jordan],  and  the  "level  downs'  [of  the  Transjordanio 
table-lands].  Many  are  the  events  of  which  the  scene  is 
fixed  by  the  precise  mention  of  "the  mountiin"  instead  of 
"the  hill,"  or  of  "the  hill"  instead  of  "  the  mountain ;"  "tlxe 
spring"  for  "the  well,"  or  "the  well"  for  "the  spring ;"  the 
"river"  for  "the  torrent,"  or  "the  torrent"  for  "the  river." 
Many  are  the  images  which  come  out  with  double  force 
from  perceiving  their  original  local  meaning;  as  when  "the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death"  is  seen  to  be  a  narrow 
'ravine,'  where  the  shade  of  the  closing  rocks  is  never  absent. 

So  also  by  restoring  the  definite  article,  which  the  Eng- 
lish translators — wlielhor  following  the  Vulgate  or  for  other 
reasons  which  cannot  here  be  examined^too  often  neglect- 
ed, the  locality  which  would  else  be  passed  by  as  unknowu, 
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comeis  out  clothed  with  a  long  train  of  venerable  recoUeo- 
tions.  or  distinguished  by  some  remarkable  feature.  Thus 
Vfc  shall  find  that  the  spot  by  which  "the  angel  of  the  Lord 
found"  Hagar  was  not  merely  "o  fountain  of  water,"  as  wo 
read  in  our  version,  bnt  a  well-known  spot,  Uhe  sprliip'  of 
water  in  the  wilderness — "the  'spring'  in  the  way  to  Shur," 
\rhich  probably  refreshed  the  traveller  in  the  desert  in 
times  long  after.  Thus  ^ihe  solitary  oak  of  Deborah  stands 
out  as  a  landmark  to  our  eyes  (Gen.  xxxv.  8) ;  and  we  per- 
ceive that  the  tree  in  which  Absalom  met  his  death,  was 
evidently  a  tree  of  note  even  amongst  the  forests  of  Gilead, 
not  only  held  in  remembrance  at  the  date  of  the  composition 
of  the  history,  but  well-known  before  the  occurrence,  as  ia 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  only  called  " '  the  great 
'terebinth'"  in  the  narrative,  but  tliat  the  same  form  is 
used  by  Joab's  informant — "A  certain  man  told  Joab,  I  saw 
Absalom  hanging  in  Uhe  terebinth'"  (2  Sam.  xviiL  19,  20). 

Finally,  it  is  instructive  to  observe  the  tenacity  with 
which  these  local  designations  have  in  some  instances  sur- 
vived even  to  this  day  in  the  native  Arabic.  The  valley  of 
Coele-Syria  is  alill  called  by  the  same  peculiar  word  for 
'plain'  which  it  bore  in  the  time  of  Amos:  and  the  desert 
valley  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  never  lost  its  name  of  *  Arabah.' 

All  these  points,  which  have  been  briefly  intimated  in  the 
general  sketch,  will  be  stated  at  length  in  the  folloiving 
Catalogue.  I  have  here  to  repeat  my  obligations  to  Mr. 
GT>ve,  for  his  kindness  in  arranging,  verifying,  end  en- 
Larging  the  materials  of  this  Appendix. 
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VOCABULARY,  &o. 


I.  No  attempt  liia  beci^  made  to  exprca  tlie  exact  Ibree  of  the  "Re 
aonanta  anti  voweb  bcTond  a  uotfimn  rpnderingf  of  tlte  aazne  Bebi-  , 
aanio  EatrttAli  letter.  Thus  n  ia  throiigliout  U  ;  I  is  Z ;  n  is  Ch,  with  fl 
turaj  Boim<J  nrhich  it  his  io  Uie  Scottish  loch  and  the  German  kA  ;  ^  ii 
noiinced  likv  T,  u  id  Qennan,  Jem,  Jahr;  3  is  C  hard  u  in  comr  /  x  is ! 
£ ;  v  18  8 ;  ti  Sb ;  and  y  is  aot  nrudt-rcil  at  all  Witli  T«ganl  to 
js  onlj  nooMsarjr  to  aaj  genernUy  tluU  ihej  sJiouid  be  prDOounoed 
Qennan  liiaa  as  in  English,  with  a  Ml  brood  sotind.  The  only  oj 
liiftcaae  of  T  which  is  dcnoird  by  Q  w  aa  to  thiowtbe  accents 
foUowinj[  syDable :    tbna— n^9«  Sli'-pbfilak 

3.  UulosB  indicated  to  Uwj  contrary,  the  deriTatioos  and 
words  arc  those  of  Oi-s^Diin  as  nivca  in  ha  IXttaunu  Liitgum 
I«ipEifr,  1839 — 42.    Tlic  HandwGrlerbucti  of  Dr.  Julius  Futst,  xk>w  in^ 
of  piilihlication  (8vo,  Leipzig,  Tauclmiti),  has  bpen  referred  to  when  poani 

3.  Tho  Orwk  quotatjoos,  unless  otborwiae  noted,   are  from   tiie 
oodcx  of  the  UCX.,  in  tiic   edition  o^  Van  Sn  (Letpzifr,   Tauchnitx, 
Wlicrc  the    reading's   of  the  Alexandrian  MS&  di0i-r  frutn    titc 
seeniud  worthy  o(  notice,  tliej  are  distiniirui^lied  by  llie  prefix  of  Aloe. 
taken  from  tlie  fulio  of  Grabe  (Oxf<jnl,  17U7— 9).     Ag^  Synm^  Th«id^ 
tlw  versions   of  Aquila,  SynmiachuA^  and    Tlii^odotioo,  aa   given    in 
edition  of  tlio  fbgiuenta  of  Onucn'a  Hi-xaplu  (2  volft  8vo,  Li-ipzig,  1770) 
very  few  cilntions  from  the  Tarirmn  mwI  t!io  Santaritan  veraion  havoj 
from  Wallon'B  Polyglott.     The  Latin  ciiioiaiiona  from  the  Vnlgat      ^^ 
italics — are  from  Ihe  b('»utiful  filition  of  Van  Ksa  (3  \cis.  8vo,  Tnhm^^ 
Ocoasionft]  rclt-rt'ncfi  ia  made  to  the  German  T«r«on  of  Da  Wetto  yumc 
lB3d) ;  to  tliat  edited  by  Dr.  Zuok— Old  Testament  only— (Berhn,  1848) 
CO  Llie  version  of  Isaiah  by  Qe»enins  (Leipsig,  1829).     The  edidon  of 
Oeschichtc  referred  to  is  the  sccood. 

4.  The  words  botvreon  double  invertod  coromM,  as  "  palaesB,"  are 
quotations  from  the  Text  of  ihe  En^lieh  Authorized  Version ;  while  the  j 
commas,   as  'cliiK'   ore  exclusively  employed  to  indicate  tho  variatic 
that  text  coiLiequent  on  the  new  rendering  of  the  topographical 
"  tJio   crag  of   the   *  cUO'' "   denotes    that  tltc    paasaf^    is    ()uoled ' 
AutJiorizt5  Version  (Job  xxxix.  28),  but  tliat  tne  word   'diff'  a 
for  tJie  '"rock"  diL-re  found.  tA  being  a  more  accurate  rendering  of 
wonl  Sela  (see  §  29  e).     In  like  manner  "the  vaUey  of  'the  Terrt 
notes  that   'the  Terebinth"  is  substituted  for  "Elah'  of  tho  English 
Sam.  xvii.  2,  §72).    Sec  §  70- 

6.  Thu  paasages  quoted  unJer  each  head  are  intended  to  be  a  complete 
all  (he  occjrreticea  of  the  word  in  the  Old  Testament  Wliere  this  ia 
the  word  [AU]  will  be  found  subjoined  (see  $$  1,  2,  &c)  But  when  the 
reuces  liave  been  too  numerous  for  entire  qootatiuo,  tlie  word  AU  is  omil 
dicating  that  a  aelecLiou  only  bos  been  given. 

6l  Throug^iout  the  compUatioa  of  this  Catalcpgue,  great  aanstancc 
derived  from  the  very  accurate  CoDCOrdance  of  Mr.  Wigram,  ("The 
man's  H*>bnfw  and  Chaldce  Concordance,"  2  vol&  Longmaa,  1843.) 
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t  VallerB,Tniet«of  LbtiJ.  etc ffl  !o  AS 

IL  MonntAliu.  Rocka,  aislns  Orouod 2S  "  M 

m.  Riven  and  St  rctms 35  "  60 

IV.  8priii;.'n.  Wullt,  Tank*,  PIU 51  "  « 

V.  CxvvntN 70  "  73 

VI.  Foreath  and  Trees 74  "  79 

VII.  ClUes,  Village*,  Fortrca«8 80  "  101 

VUI.  The  8«a  and  Its  chores .       .       .  lOQ  "  106 


Abd     . 
Acbn    . 

Sr-: 

Allou    . 

Aromib. 

Apblk  . 

Ar 

Anbfth. 

ArviiKA 

A  roots 

AbIhIoUi 

Atberth 

Axaotb 


Beer     . 
Ilerocah 

BIkah  . 
Birah  . 
lilluarun 
Bor      . 


Carmel 

C'aapli      tttouldcr 

<'u|i)iBr 

Cvphim 

Cvrolh 

Ctui;avlm 

C'tiiii  wr 

( Imvvkh 

Cliobnl 

Chctkah 

Usiotb 

Cbor 

Choreab 

CtiuU 

Clccar 

Choph 

Dul    . 


Emek 
£1,  Elah 
Eabel 


Oal 
Gill 
Otb 


.    irrovc 
son  (of  a  mouatain) 


waTB 

.      well 

pool 

.      boUEO 

plaiD 

.    palace 

tvrtroM 

pit 


meadow 

Nile-nicadun' 

,     paud 

.  sprlna 

oak 

elbow  [or  a  bill) 

body  ot  wol^r 

olty 

.  deaeit 

keep 


park 

(&t  a  moimiaJn) 

.  bam  let 

,        .     rotrks 

due  wells 

.  enoMRia 

cucioauro 

.  tCDt  villaKCS 

dlfttrict 

pkit 

loins  (of  Dountaln) 

hole 

wood 

.     street 

.     round 

■eR-abor« 


IS 

se 

51 

SSIA 
44 

ao 

10 

84 

sa 
:b 

t05 
57 
flO 
90 
5 
B8 
08 
04 

14 

sac 

87 
SO 

ei 

80 
23 
20 

n 

■  74 

IWJ 

I J 

103 


wave    105 


.    Taller 
oak  or  tercbfntn 

tamarisk 


irea 


.     rarine 

bnbbtlng  H|irin(; 

ware 

.     ditch 


I 

TO 
49 


OB 


Onlotb  . 
Uetlloth  . 
Genitb  . 
(loomrotti 
Oullotfa  . 
Glbeoh    . 


nar 

Uarmon 

Iota . 
Ir     . 


Jaar 
Jod 

Jnrden     . 
Ji^sliiniou 
J  naval     . 
Jot 
Jurcab     . 

Kalseh    . 

Kir. 

Klriah 


Lash  on     . 

Maalch    . 
&I  nan 
Mnaivh    . 
Mituvar    . 
Mttbbooa 
Mabbool 
Mat^boz  . 
Mahuiiiorotli 
Makur     . 
M  non 
Maoa       . 
Maehablm 
MuUur    , 
Mearab    . 
MvclilUoth 
Metud    . 
Mcuullab 
MLtxoorah 
MIeal 

Micrrh      . 

Midbar  . 
>flkt-vb  . 
M  inharotb 
Miphrntx 
Ml»i:ab  . 
MUhbar 
Mlahor 


banks  (of  a  rirer)  fBSd 

circle*  18 

Inn  03 

sunk  pit  OB 

.    bubbllDgs  SS 

hill  as 


.    tnouDlaln  33 

kwp  (of  a  casdc)  M 

aea  103 

.     city  80 


.  tarest  75 

.  side  (of  a  river)  SSa 

Jordan  89 

waste  11 

liood'Ctrcam  4S 

.      The  Nilo  3* 

tbigb  (of  muuiilalu)  331 

.  endfof  artver)  85* 

.       .       .     wail  fll 

.       .       .     city  «a 


tOB^o  iot  a  rirer)  84t 

aaeent  83 

ES 

.   op«o  Held  19 

.     rord  Kf 

gofhlnj^  ipriog  M 

The  Deluge  49 

tuiTcn  lOB 

we11-sprli>ir  H 

deu  OS 

stronghold  M 

trouKbs  48 

fort  97 

.     ca\e  5B 

Assures  7& 

.       latr  90 

boCtoro  4 

.       .      fort  97 

.  brook  41 

pit  02 

.    wfldemers  9 

reservoir  fiO 

btirn>WB  78 

ba/  104 

.     lofty  nxt  81 

.    wave  lOS 

downi  0 
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Mlstar  . 
Mirlnu- 

Mo(u    . 

Nacfaal  . 
Nahw     . 

NuAl     . 

Meklk  . 
Mlkenh 

Ophel     . 

PKI>IUllh 

Fudfli  . 
Prlen  . 
Prrmzoth 
Pliigah    . 

Rcrliob  . 
Koeb 

Swleb    . 

Stphah  . 


hldtne-plftce 

•prtnf-htrul  53 

torrent  SO 

.     river  »S 

.  regtoo  81 

•M 

erumr  (of  a  cliff)  29) 

.  Lole(of  ftn>ck)  SS 

mound  3S 

.       .         bctloir  08 

.    pUoUtloa  76 

«tn-sin  40 

oaWftUedrUlaeisi  89 

.belRhC  94 

.  0|)eQ  tpsn  90 

beta  (of  «  mooDUlD)  S3. 

5eld  IS 

brink  (of  ft  river)  35i 


508    {Sefpb    . 

a*  ;8*u     . 

»4  SrthM-  . 
Sbtron. 
fifaaveb. 
8b«ccm 
Shedetnoth 
Bbefl  . 
6bei)  . 
Bb«ph«Ub 

Slilbboletb 
Bblchor 
Hiuk     . 
Sharhah 
Soc.  SuccoUi 

Tnlkh. 
Tlmb  . 
Txad  . 
Tt«lth. 

Ttivlitkeb 
Txur     . 


.   eleft  (of  A  elltn 

ollff 

co*ert(nf  aiountalo) 

<Ule 

bMk  <o{  mounuic) 

.    IMiU 

barehta 

.     cr»K  (of  ■  cUB) 

low  countrv 

.     DooH 

fb«  jin* 
.    Blrvrl 

.  ptlfnll 
.  boolb 

caoilDli 

,     B«donln  CKSIIe 

Aide  (nf  a  iRiiuiitMln) 

rib  (of  «  mountain) 

top  (of  a  roek) 

toek 


Zercin 


VOCABULARY. 


t— VALLEYS,  TRACTS  OF  LAND,  &c. 
§  1. 

SUIEK.  |n^2,  'avsJIej' — Trom  piQ?  to  be  de^,  unexplored:  naed  however  oolKt 
niDcb  in  the  scose  of  Ucprossion  aa  of  lateral  extemaoa,  like  (ioBtia  sM^ 
IL  T.  14'J,  and  as  wc  apeak  of  a  'deep'  m  opposed  to  a  'afaalton-,'  haoML 
And  thns  the  word  is  not  applied  to  ravines,  but  to  the  luoff  broad 
•omctimea  rounil  bc-twcfci  parallel  rnnKcs  of hilla  Socb  14  "the  ti 
J'esrwV'  bclwL-cn  Qilbua  nntl  Littlv  Uuniion.  Aasumias  tbe  abore  to^ 
the  con-ect  nioamn;;  of  cho  word,  it  would  seem  that  the  "  YbIIl-?  of  Je- 
bosluphikt"  (Joel  iii.  2,  12),  is  not  tlie  narrow  glen  betwevn  OliTct  aai& 
UoriiJi,  to  which  the  name  is  now  applied. 

Tbo  Emtka  of  Palestine  named  in  the  Bibl^  are  u  foUowa : — 
L  "ThoMicor8kddim,"(i:e.  'of  tbefldds,'  see  ftKleh,)    Gen.  xir.  3,  «,  10^ 
LXX,  ^uftayS  iXtutrj,  noc}Mf  ^  uai/ri/. 

5.  "Hu  voliry  of  Sbavcb,  wbich  U  tfao  kin?^  daU,"  (sw  Sbaveh).   Q«n.  xir.  11, 
r^  KotXa&t  ToO  Sai^iJ*  tovto  fc  rd  wriio^  rCm  QaeiTJav. 

8.  **  Ttie  vnie  of  Hebrmt,'*  Geo.  xxxvii  14.     it  KtitXA^  rSc  \e^puv. 

A.  •'TbeKiUevofAchor,''{'oftroabli)').    Joih.  tU.  34.  SS,  xv.  7;  Zia.  Icr.  ll- 
Hos.  iL  16.     'A.tiJ/>>  AO<)  ^f^iK^xw.  and  ^t/ia;f  ^x*^- 

6,  "TliowaUev  of  Ajaion."    JobIl  x.  12.     Karii  ^^nyya  alXuv. 

6.  "The  vaU^  of  a«phaiin,"  ('of  ^iaDW'}.    Jwh.  xt.  8^  xriii  16 j   3  8Mh 

V.  IS,  23;  xx&l.  13;  1  Ulinui.  xl.  15;  xir.  fl.  13;  luiAur  rHv  nravw,  fi^^^t 

and  >-i7ui'rui<.     Isa.  xrlL  5.     ii  «'ii>a>}'<  orrpt^. 
1,  "Tbo  tuiby  of  JeueeL"     Jcob.  xm  10;  Jud.  ru  33;  vil  1,  S.  12;  Hoa.  ^  &. 

Kot^r  'Itfpo/A.    ProbaUjr  thUi  is  the  ralley  named  in  1  Soin.  : 

I  Ofiron.  X.  7. 

B.  "nie  viOq/  of  Kuk."    Josh.  xriiL  21.    'Autxaois. 


9l  '*The  t>aJItvtlLat  nieth]b7Beth-rftbob,'*birblchTAl8h  or  Ditt' 

Jud.  xviiL  28.     KviXiic. 

10.  "The  eoflfv  of  Elali,"  (T^*>J  '»,  'of  Oio  TftnbinUi').     1  Sam.  Trit  %  19, 
XXL  9.     Kut/ilf  Tpr   rf/je^(j'*tei> :   njf  ^.vo;  ;  'HiUi. 

11.  |'Thpwf^ofBcrachab,"{'ofb]eMiiig').  3  Chno.  xx.  96.  rdvaiXuvarin 

I  J.  "■ihnvaileyotliacM,"  {HSJjn  Y  '  of  weeping-l.   Pa.  UxxIt.  G.  xoxA^iti 

13.  "Tlio  roiifjr  ofSuocotL"    Pa  oviiL  7,  Ix.  6.    MtWf  Tiic  oK^^ur. 
K.  "Tb«  i<iUiEy  of  Glbcon."     Im.  xxvUL  31.     ^<i^a/f  ya^auw.     Proboblj  Uu 
valk<j  of  .\jaJoi]  (6). 

15.  "  The  va&v  of  Jehorimphat."    Jwl  iiL  2,  12.    ^'nXHr  'luaa^dr. 

16.  "Tho  vaiUv  of  'th«'  dedajon,"  (or  of  CtioniU.     T^nhn  ».     Jod  i^  14. 

In  Jogh.  xix.  37,  we  baro  B«tb-«melc,  *  booae  of  the  vnUaj.' 


The  word  also  w  used  wilhotit  special  dcsirnatJOD,  in  Numb.  xit.  25; 
Josh.  %m  13  ;  xiii.  19,  27;  Jud.  i.  19,  34,  v.  15;  1  Sam.  rl  13  (BcUwh©. 
mesli);  2   Sam.  xviiL   18  ("dale");    1    Kings  " 

xxviL  29;  Job  xxxix.  10,  21;  pMlm  1x7.  13; 


XX.  28;  I  Cliron.   xli.   15; 

Cant  ii.   1 ;  Isaiali  xxii.  7 ; 
Jer.  xxi.  13;  xxxi.  40;  xItil  5;  ilTiii  8;  xUx.  4;  Micah  i.  4. 

In  ihi'se  ^x9v»  it  is  most  frequentiv  rendered  by  the  LXX  by  KOiXat — bat 
also  b^  i>iipayt,  ^riiot;  ac'l  owAwv.  In  Josh.  xv.  S.  it  ia  in  ftepovt  yik  *P«^» 
— as  if  Of,  a  ravine,  Imd  been  read  for  Emek.  and  been  literally  rendered, 
haTing  Aftjfrwartls  bc-eti  token  to  be  j^,  the  earth,  and  put  into  the  ^mUTe 
case  accordingly.  In  Jer.  xxxi.  40,  Uie  Hebrew  is  literally  rendered  by 
«oi^dc  ^ay<jfiriij.  In  Jer.  xlriL  5  and  xlix.  4,  tiie  LXX  appear  to  have  read 
py  Aaiik,  for  psy  Emi^lc,  t'nr  they  render  these  paaaagea,  ol  KoraXutnoi  'Sivtuift^ 
and  Tvii  utiiotf  'Ei-o«f </*.    Comp.  Josli.  xiil  19,  tv  ry  &pfi  'Enu.         [all] 

§2. 

QAI,  N's,  also  ''},  luid  G£,  h*i,  and  M>|i  'anrtne:'  posubly  fromthesame  root 
as  yaJa,  yij,  Otrm.  Gau,  m  the  guuvral  sense  of  fUtueag :  but  nUJier  from 
)}^^  to  break  out,  used  of  water  bursting  forth  in  Job  xxxviil  8,  and  Kzf>k. 
xxxiL  2.  By  thia  wonl,  loo,  are  designated  actital  rorge?,  really  or  apjiareutly 
fbrme<l  by  a  burst  of  water,  aueh  aa  the  Sik  at  Petra  (see  Otiap.  1.  p.lS7|. 
Hence  Gibon,  the  neeond  river  of  Paradiae ;  and  alao  the  spring  or  reserroir 
near  JentBalem,  in  all  probability  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gd-Binnom, — the  Dar< 
rowi^n  of  Iltnnoin, — south  of  tlio  uty,  which  tffbr<l.i  the  bc5t  instance  of 
^  meaning  of  the  word.  There  is  one  passage  where  £mek  und  Oat  seem 
to  be  used  convcrtibly.  In  1  ^ain.  xrii  2.  "  Smal  pitched  m  iLo  valley 
(BtDdk)  of  '  the  Tt-rebinlb,'  "  whidi  in  the  fuitowing  verao  sccnia  to  bo  de- 
•cribcd  as  '  the  nivinu'  (Oai)  6  aihiy.  But  probably  a  closer  inspection  of 
the  iooality  would  show  (what  indeed  a  ciloser  inspection  of  the  text  sug- 
geata)  that  the  ravine  between  the  two  amues  won  Uie  ^[\en  into  whicb 
ttie  Tilley  contracted  to  its  descent  towards  the  plain  of  Philiiitia,  and  tlirou^b 
which  (xvii.  52,  Qai  agwn)  the  routvJ  army  fled  on  their  way  to  Ekron. 

The  name  (toi  i.^  given  to  several  localities  of  Palestine :  these  are : — 

"  Tli«  vaUry,  in  Diti  '  Mi'  of  Uoab,"  "  over  aguniit  Belh-Poor,"  in  which  Uomm 
WM  tahcd.     Numb.  xxL  20;  Deut.  iii  39;  iv.  46;  xxxiv.  6. 
a.  "  Hie  Mitey  of  Hlo&om,"  or  "of  tha  aon,"  or  "  the  chUdren  of  Ilhinom."    Josh. 
XT.d;  xviit  16;  2  Kings  xxiii.  10;  3  Ch'on.  xxviil.  3,  xxxiil  6;  Keh.  xL  ilO; 
Jer.  Tit  31,  32;  xix.  'i,  6;  xxxti.  35.     ProbaUy  Isa.  xxii.  1.  B. 

TtaiB  raviDo  also  save  itsoamo  to  the  "  votfey-gate"  ofJenisaleoL  2  Ohmo. 
xxvi  9;  NBh.  iL  13, 15,  iiL  13. 
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3.  "  Tkw  roBqr  of  Jipbthah-ol,''  lytDg  oo  tbo  border  betwoen  Zebalna  and  . 
Jmh.  xix.  14,  27. 

4    "  Xtio MtZky  of  ZrboinV  (l>7>«nw)>.     I  Saa.  ziii.  IS.     (8roNeLxl340 

B.  "Tho  voOtv  of  utt,"  ft  rmTine  in  the  ndgliboiiihood  orSvUi,  in  wUolt  David  And 

Anuziitlt  dofiwled  and  Idllod  large  Duinbereuf  tfae  Kdomius.     8  Sam.  viiL  13; 

I  CliroD.  xriiL  13 ;  2  Kinga  xir.  7  ;  S  Oliroo.  xxt.  11 ;  Pa,  Iz.  titkk' 
6.  "Tlk«  i«ZI<v  of  Zflphatbah."    2  Cbroa  i[r.  10. 
T,  "ThofoUeyorChanLihim,"  1  ainn.  It.  14,  nr  ''oTemftKiKn,"  Kch.  xL  36. 

8.  "Tbo  raJifyoftlie  Paaaenger^"  (or  oTOberim).    Kz«k.  xxxlx.  II. 

9.  "ThoMiM^  of  HiunoQ-KOg."     Ect^c  xxxix.  11,  \b. 

10.  "  Tlie  tKi&y,"  lying  on  tho  noTtb  sld»  of  AL    JmIl  rili.  3 :  SM  Chap.  IT. 

11.  "Somo  mUcv,"  near  the  Jordan,  In  which  ttis  bodi  or  tli«  PiDphets  pooglil 
Kiijah,  after  bis  asceat  to  Henven.  2  Kings  u.  16 — pi>i-faa|ia  th«  Odd  fmi  IM» 
tioned.  mem  probabljr  oo  the  eaat  of  the  Jordan. 

12.  "Th«M»ifcv"  of  GodOT'(LXX  Genu;  rifiopa,  /of  rup  waroJ^uv  r^C  rai)  whenoa 
Ui«  SiinoouiU^  druru  Uu>  obildrva  otUwn.     I  Cliroo.  ir.  39. 

13.  In  Numb.  1x1.  II  T]r-Abnriin  Ugtven  b;  tbcLXX,  Ax;«Ay«r,  bdJ  in  xxx.  4^ 
45,  Tit' :  pcrbuw  inOJvathig  the  exLstcDcv  of  eouir  "ravine,"  lo  ihe  Kmtih 
eaxtof  the  I>euil  8e»,  Ui«  Imcoa  of  which  arc  now  lo»t  IromUic  Hebrew  tcxL 

Tl»e  word  is  ami  without  nay  spcciul  applicBlion.  in  Psalm  xsiii.  4  ("ilie 
valley  or  Ihc  »hadow  of  ilealh  ")  ;  Ua.  xxviii.  1.4;  x1.  4  ;  Jrr.  ti.  23  ;  Eick.  vi 
S  ;  viL  IG  ;  vxxi.  12 ;  xxxii.  &  ;   xxx\.   8 ;  xxxvL  4,  6 ;  Mtcab  i-  6 ;  Zoch.  xiT. 

4,  5.^ 

The  rwidcainj;  of  tlic  Autli.  Ver».  is  io  erery  eaae  "  valley." 
The  LXX  have  commonly  reiiileriag  Gai  by  ipdpayx — hat  also  by  vdmi,, 
KOtXai,  and  avXtov.     They  have  {n  ftcrvral  cm&i  cx|irvMed  it  byy^  at  tr 
yi  Ivvofi  or  yQ  fitvtvrofi.    One  such  case  ha>  been  already  noticed  uculer 
Sowk.    Id  S  Klngi  il  10,  it  is  tramlaUHl  povvoi.  [all] 

§.3. 

6HAVEH  ,11^,    a  dale  or  lerel  >pot:  from  rriS'    to  maku   lere]  {laai&h  xxvuL 

35).  The  word  only  ocrurs  twice — for  tro  places  appanntly  eau  of  ibfe 
Jordan.  (1)  Gen  xiv.  &,  Shareli-kiriatbAim — the  date  of  (or  ocai)  Riijatb- 
■iin,  'the  doobio  city,*  therefore  in  llie  district  aftemards  lalieii  by  JUiiben 
(Numb,  xxxii.  s:).  LXX,  rr  S'av^  rp  »«A«i,  (2)  Gen.  xiv.  I?.  ■•  The 
Talley  of  Sharch,*  which  i*  the  '  valley  *  of  ibc  Kinjr,"  Tt}v  KoiAa^a  roO  Sa/Sv 
(Alex.  T>}y  ^avijy :  Vers,  Vcnel.  rrfv  itiT/r)  tovto  i/k  to  KtStov  rtZr 
fia6i\iaiv  (Alex.  fladtXeaai).  In  2  Sam.  xriii.  18,  where  'the  vaUcy  of  iha 
EJng '  ia  mentioned,  the  word  Sbavch  U  not  nwd.  [all] 

§  4. 

EUIXAH.  nWo. ' deir  or  *  bottom  : '  from  fifiV,  hidden  in  shade     Occurs  only 

in  Zcch.  i.  9,  prvbaMy  for  n  Kcrlndc^I  part  of  ihcritvino  of  the  Keilron,  contaioiog 
a  myrtld  grove  (see  p.  144  notu}.    Jerome,  injtn^imdo. 

§5. 

BIK'AH,  iVap%  'a  plain' — properly  a  [Jain  between  monntains:  fram  Jfpa,  to  rend. 

But  it  diflfcm  from  Gai — which  seems  to  be  derived  frwrn  a  similar  idai 
— in    thi«    Inspect,    that  the    nnx.    implied    in    Oni  is    one   of  rotnpantiTely 


*  fico  Chapter  L  port  iL  p.  I6t. 

*  Soo  KwaH  Getcliidito,  i.  332,  nofe. 

■  In  thin  text.  Zcclu  xir.  4.  it  is  used 
fcr  Iho  di>ft  which  is  r^rwcnuxl  aB  rend- 
ing Uount  Oiiret  in  twain,  a.i  if  wiUi 
KUiUifir  ravine  like  that  of  Kedron  or 


nianom. 

*  Stiaveh  may  be  an  older  Tonl  thn 
Emok,  in  which  coao  this  muudo*  fal 
n^llol  to  lbs  oxprenion,  Uie  JLtile  of 
Windi-r-TOrtro;  Uw  Vatf^  of  JVtMf-gWT* 
ntmt;  Pttl-casQt. 
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modem  formatioii,  while  that  impliod  ia  Bikah  carries  m  bade  to  the  Grat 
separation  -jf  level  land  and  mountains. 

Bikali  i.i  never  used  like  Giu  for  a  narrow  vallcT.  but  for  a  broad  plaio 
cnclofwil  w!t.liin  rnngi^s;  tiky  !iia*,  of  Coilc-Syrii,  wliitii  slill  beam  iha  uame 
of  Ard-el-Bt'kAft  '  liie  land  of  the  plaina,"  as  apparently  in  tlio  Uaie  of  the 
Jevn  it  was  called  BikAth-Aven ;  Amoa  i.  5. 

The  Bikahs  named  in  Uie  Bible  ore  .'•— 

1.  "The  va&y  of  Jetieha,"  Deut-  xxx.v.  ^. 

2.  "TLe  raOqr  orUixpeti,"  Joob.  xl.  8. 

3.  *■  The  vaUey  orLebmoQ,"  Josh.  xt.  17 ;  xiL  1. 

<  "TfaevoltryofUegidda,"  2  Chivn.  xxxt.  22 ;  Zeoh.  xll.  U. 

8.  "TtejJajnofOno,"  Nch.  vi  2. 

fl.  "ThB^inof  Aven."  Amos  L  5. 

7.  "  The  plain  of  Dora,  in  the  prorlnnj  of  Babylon, "^  Dan.  HL  1. 

8.  " Tlir  ptain  of  Ueaopotunia,"  Eeck.  iii.  22,  23;    riil  4;    xxxriL  l^  2;  pro* 

bably  tho  sanM  &s 
fl.  "  The  pbiim  in  the  land  of  Slii^uu,"  Gen.  xi  3. 

Besides  the  above,  the  word  is  used  f^oc  rally  in  the  following  passages: — 
" "  "     -  --    -     -     -     -  j.xli.  18;  lxUi.l4("vftlle7'j;l3«u.xl.4 


rVuL  viii.  7;  3d.  11;  Ps.  civ.  8;  Isai. 
("nlatn"). 
in  the  LXX  [he  word  invariably  ueed  for  Bikah  is  tctiiov. 


[alll 


§6. 

rSHOR,  "I'T^a,  *  level  downs'  or  table-land  :  from  ^^',  jtist,  9tnughtforward ; 

h<>nre  applied  to  a  couiUry  without  rock  ar  Ft<me;  like  u^7i.ete,  u^X^, 
(N.  T.  «V?,iin!c.)  properly  a  level  without  aKmes,  ^XXtif,  ami  tiiiia  in  the 
New  Testanipnt  liswi  for  plainni-as  or  araplicity  of  chnratitcr.  The  tninsitinn 
19  sepn  in  Ps.  xxvii.  11;  cxIiiL  10;  I.<ui,  xk  4;  xLiL  16. 

With  the  ariicio  (iStisli,  La-Misbor).  the  word  is,  with  one  possible  «»• 
oeption,  u^  fur  tliu  upland  dnwos  east  of  Jordan,  app.\rcDtIy  in  conlradis- 
tinotion  U>  thi!  roeky  nnil  and  more  brc^AQ  ground  i>n  lliv  nvM,  Tlie  use 
of  the  word  in  1  Kings  sx.  2.1 — 25,  fixes  the  site  of  the  biiltlc  of  Aphek  as 
on  tlie  cast  of  Jord.'Wi.  Tho  exception  noticed  above  is  2  Chron.  xxvi.  10, 
where  it  wonld  seem  that  the  "  MLshor,"  in  whkh  UHinh  had  his  ijillJe, 
must  have  been  within  his  own  domiuion  ;  just  as  Uie  Cnmn-l  in  the  same 
verse  uiusl  be  that  in  the  »outb  of  Judah,  and  not  tho  weil-knovvu  mf^ontnin 
in  the  irilK-  of  Issiicltar.  BjI  the  Trans-jonlnnio  ftiiiiNlioD  vpould  be  accotiuted 
(or  by  his  er>Tiiwwt,lon  witli  the  Ainrnocitea  (verse  8), 

In  itstopographieal  sense  the  word  occurs  in  DeuL  iii.  10;  iv.  •(.':;  Jatli. 
xiii.  9,  16,  17,  21 ;  xx.  6;  1  Kings  xx.  23,  25;  2  Chron.  sxvi.  10;  Jwr.  xxi. 
13 ;  xlviii.  8,  21. 

In  the  authorised  vetvon  it  is  cvcrywhcra  translated  "  pl-tin"  or  *'  plains." 
By  tho  LXX  it  is  either  rendered  ti  \iuft.tp — or  tran<>tateil  hy  rt^i»  :  wrdfi'ir: 
il  yn  il  trfidiij  OT  (I  [Cin;^  xx.  only)  war'  f^ii.  By  Aqiiila  and  SyninuirhDS 
4  6paXii  ;  ^  tierXa ;  iinf^  roirof; ;  and  by  Jeronic  planHie$;  oam/Mrfm.  See 
Chap.  VUL  [aUJ 

§7. 

SHARON',  ^<i>^  (fuHy  yi-  ,ia^,) :  from  <^^^^  lerol,  •  word  of  exactly  tho  aims 
meaning a^  Xlish^ir.  It  ocunt  alwuya  as  a  proper  name,  and  oxtvpting  onc^ 
witli  die  article;  V^*^- Ha-Sli»ron, — '  the  level  ground.'  It  is  tliatinvarbbly 
Applied  to  tlie  plain  between  the  nxtuntains  of  Bphntm  and  Uies^  boiiudcd 


6Y4 


AFPunyix. 


by  Joppa  on  the  south,  ind  Cannel  on  the  north :  the  grest  pasture  loud  oo 
Haa  west  of  the  Jonlao,  as  '  the  fif  itthor'  iras  oq  toe  east.     Se«  Chmpter  TL 

JodL  xH  19.     (la  the  A.  V.  "LuhAroo,"  the  article  b«iiig 

talcDQ  Ml  K  part  oT  the  wtsd) UCX  okj1& 

1  Cliron.  XXTIL  29 t  h>  r\t  Zaf)UK 

laaiAh  xxxiil.  9 .  &  Zapu*. 

xxxr.  3 ooilti. 

IxT.  2.      .  If  ry  4n>/t^. 

Gut  11  L nS  sWfte. 

nie  only  exoepttoD  to  the  uae  of  the  iLrtiele  Is  ia  i  Obroo.  v.  16;  its 
■bsencfl  perhaps  indicate  that  the  Sharon,  on  which  the  QmAites  fed  their 
flocks,  n-ai  ''Jie  Mishor*  of  Qilead  and  Bashan.  Inde«d  it  is  difficult  lo  see 
bow  Ui«)r  p&Hture  grouodB  could  be  bo  far  from  the  tribe  as  Sharon  pnipflr 
must  hare  beea  [4U] 


§8. 


BH'PFIKLAH,  r^|v,  a  low  flat:  from  hff  to  depren.    It  has  been  couj«oCiin^^ 
that  dila  n-ont  appears  in  %iain  as  Hirpalia,  SemUa,  SevSU ;  haTing  beeo 
tnuLofcrrcd  bj  the  first  Phoenician  colonists  to  the  level  plain  of  the  Ooadal* 
quivir,  in  wliich  Senile  standa.     (Ecnnck's  Phccnicio,  p.  129.') 

Tliis  vrupl  i^  with  otm  cxoeptton,  always  found  with  the  dt^finJte  aitide, 
n^|vn,  as  the  dc«igD.it)on  of  the  maritune  plain  of  Pliiliatia:  Ha-Sbc(^idafa 
— 'I'he  tow  country;'  to  which,  in  Zef^  iL  5,  is  applied  i2)e  more  geoenl 
term  of  Oanaan,  or  lowland. 

The  one  exception  ia  in  Josh.  xL  16  (6),  "  the  valley  of  the  bbcm^"  when 
it  seems  to  be  tued  for  Sharon. 


Ha-Sbephdah  occun  in  the  fi^wing  places : — 

BngUA  Vtrnon. 

Deut.LT IlMTahx 

Josh.  Ix.  1 The  vaUvfa 

X.  iO The  vale. 

xi.  2,  16(a);  xil  8;  xt.  33;  Judg.  L  9.  The  valleys 

t  Kioga  X.  27. The  vale. 

1  Chroo.  xzriL  28, The  bw  [dahu. 

3  Clirou.  i.  16.      ......  Tiic  ralo. 

ix.  27 Tbs  low  pUfaia 

xxrl.  10;  xxviU.  18.    .        .        .  The  low  country. 

Jerem.  xrii.  30 Ilie  plain. 

xxxii.  44 The  valley. 

xxxiii  13 The  raleu 

Ohndiah  10 Tlie  plafat. 

Zoch.  vu.  7 Tbs  plain. 

1  Uocc.  x!L  38 Sephela. 

Under  the  name  of  "  the  riaiiij"— ij  ^4  ^  vtAtv^  and  rt  wtSUvi 
ia  flirther  mentioned  in  1  Mocc.  tii  40;  ir.  6;  ix.  2L 

§9. 


Bepta^m. 


In  these  {]••> 
■ages  the 
word  ia  the 
hSX  fa  r» 
wtHav   txt  4 

^  Tfdcivt). 

-thisdiatMl 


IIID'HAR^  ^"TP.  '  wilJemeas:'  from  1^7,  lo  drire;  as  in  Q«mian,  JW^.  ftoD 
treiben. 

The  idea  is  that  of  a  wide  own  !t]>aoe,  with  or  without  actual  paett.rr;  the 
country  of  the  nomads,'  as  duiingulahed  fbom  that  of  the  agriculturat  and 


*  Partol'  iLo  vord  Appears  in  the  name 
Lo-dshar.  na'iM^  aplace  wfaiob  we  see  from 


1  Sam.  xrh.  ST,  was  'vu  the  nomad  pMtonl 
country  00  the  east  of  Jodn. 


A.PPENDIX 
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settled  pec^le.  With  the  article,  ha-Midbar,  it  is  generally  used  for  tho 
desert  of  Arabia;  but  BomcUmus  fur  iJiu  barreii  iracts  which  reach  into  the 
frontier  of  Pslesttne,  as  in  the  valley  of  Uie  Jordan  (Josh.  viii.  15),  or  in  the 
southern  mountaioB  of  Judasa  (Jutlg.  1.  IG  ;  G^en.  xxi.  14).  Compare  Matt, 
iiL  1,  It.  1^  Luke  xv.  4. 

In  the  LXX,  as  in  the,<w  passages  of  tlie  N.  Teat,  Midbar  i^  in  the  ^nt 
majoritj  of  case^i,  rendered  Ipmxoi,  or  r)  Iptt/to^ ;  but  It  is  aim  occasionally  trans- 
lated by  aypir.  Ji-vdixif  ytj.  vtiiov,  Ac  In  the  A.  V.  it  ia  usually  rcudcr^d 
"  wildirnps^"  la  Nunibere  ixxiii.  15,  16,  it  occurs  as  foliuwa :  "  Aod  they 
departed  fmni  llt-pliiiUin  and  pitched  in  the  wHdn^i^At  of  Sinai;  and  the? 
removed  from  tltn  deaert  of  Sinai  and  pitohcd  at  Klbrntli-hat-taaTali."  It  la 
besides  rendered  ''desert"  in  Eiod.  iii  1,  v.  3,  xxiiL  31;  NumU  xx.  I; 
Deiit  xxxii.  10;  2  OhroD.  xxvi.  10-  Job  xxiv.  5;  laaiah  xjd  I;  Jor.  xxt. 
24.      In  Psalm  Ixxv.  6,  it  is  "soutfa.^ 

§  10. 

ABA  BAH,  13*^?, '  desert :'  from  3^,  to  be  dry  (tlie  iisrae  word   a?  anh ; 
■whence  3*nn,  Horeb,  =  the  dried-up  moontatn).    Arabah  and  Midbar  both 
deKtibe  a  similar  region,  with  the  difierentie,  that  Midbar  describes  it  in  re- 
flatioD  to  it<  use  by  mau,^ — Arabah,  in  relntion  to  its  pbystcol  qoalitJes.     Ac- 
Drdingly,  in  the  poetical  imrtA  of  Scripture,  Arabah  ia  used  nlnioftt  inter- 
igeably  with  Midbar,  m  ihc  gi.-ni-nd  sense  of  any  uzicultivauwl  wilil,-^ 
iiently  as  the  parallel  word  to  Midbnr.     (See  Isai.  xxxv.  1,  6,  xli.  19, 
a.  3,  &C.)      In  the  bistorical  nortion.%  however,  ihe  word  is  neted  witli  a 
remarkable predaon  :^1)  With  the  article,  ha-Arabah,  The  De!«ert,  it  denotes 
i>(with  two  probable  exceptions,  to  be  noticed  immediately,)  the  desert  tract 
which  extends  along  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Xioke 
of  QflDnesareth,  now  called  bj  the  Arabs  EI-Qkor;  but  (2)  when  tliis  Li  not 
intendsd,  and  the  word  is  used  fur  otiicr  districtjL  or  for  parts  of  the  vulley 
of  the  Jordan— as,  for  instance,  the  "plains"  of  Monb,  or  tho  '"  plains"  of 
Jericho— therp  tJie  article  is  omitUid,  and  the  woni  is  in  the  plunil,  msTf, 
Arabolh.     Tbe  two  will  be  found  in  juxtaposition  in  2  Kings  xxv.  4,  5 :  "  The 
fkingfledbyUie  way  toward  the  nliiiu{ba-Anibfth,  it  theCJhor,  Vulg.  ad«im- 
ft^ria  toliludinis} ;  but  the  Chaldees  pursued  after  bim,  and  overtook  him  in 
the  plains  (Araboth)  of  Jericho,''  (in  planitie  Jtrkho).     (3)  The  two  exoep- 
,  tiona  just  named  are  Deut  L  1,  and  ii.  8,  in  which  (in  die  fornipr  probably, 
the  latter  certainly,)  the  word  is  applied  to  the  valley  botwL'OU  the  Dead 
•a  and  the  Ghilf  of  AKaba ;  to  which,  and  lo  which  alone,  tltc  nntiio  is  now 
[!given  by  the  Arabs  (Itobinson  B.  R.,  vol  n.  599,  OOOJ.     In  Uiia.  its  widest 
as  tlie  name  of  the  whole  vAlIey  from   Ilermon  to  the  Red  Sea,  it 
|>onds  to  the  ancient  use  of  tiie  word  Ghor,  by  Abulfi-il,i, — tlie  two 
Fwords  having  liod  s  parallel  lii^tory ;  each,  in  its  larger  sciiftC;,  iududing  tlift 
whole  extent  of  desert  vnUcy ;   ciich,  in  its  narrower  sense,  including  only  a 
portion,  and  that  portion  the  northern. 

Ha- Arabah,  iSt  Desert,  occurs  in  the  foDowiag: 
Daut.  I  1.  T ;  ii.  8;  VA.  \1\   Iv.  49.  .     Tlic  plain. 

xi  30 The  dtompaign. 

Josh.  ill.  16;  viii.  t4;  xi  IS;  xill,  3.     Tlic  plain. 

xi.  2;  xli.  8 The  plains. 


XT.  6  (  yn  n'*g  )      .        .        .  Beth-anbah. 

xviil  It) Arabah. 

1  Bam.  xxiiL  34 ;  2  Ram.  11 29 ;  iv  1.  The  plain. 

%  Kings  xiv.  3S ;  xxr.  4.  .  The  plain. 

^fennuah  xxxix.  4 ;  IiL  7.  .  The  plain. 

'Haik.  xlril  8.  ....  Tho  dcoerl 


In  the  groat  iUM)ori^ 
of  tbose  passage^  the 
LX£  has  'Afxi^d  or 
V  'hpafln,  and  in  tbs 
remainder  /t1  ifOftdif 
or  wpit^  iwftCiv  J  owe 
Koff  icifipav. 


sre 


.^^ 


V«4,edll:o»La,a; 
tS:xn&  41,  «,!•-.  KB 

KUVt  U         .  .  . 

>aAi*.  U;  T.  14    ,       , 

ciK  n.   ^     .     , 

irvS.  ift     . 

w^fT^^S.  < :   ImI  xxa&  •,  xxrt.  l.4^l;d.]a.s.3; 
T.^znl4Lt2,E.4S;   Aws  ti.  U ;  Z«dL  zb«.  1A.      It 
■*—  f  -J,      ^dMtXX 
Cbcaiii(9^    Imte 
■Piwwtfyliiliiil^iiil  Ij. 

J  11. 

IVRDfOlf.  I^irft. 'iTMta  .-*»«■  1^,  to  be  Ud 
martfidy  fiir  fU  (fawrt  tact  m  ^  mamk  of  M 

fa  »n  ihtm  cmm  Urn  EorB*  tctms  ^  "Jm 
"  Uw<  hMW  oTllw  wMCa^"  KanfcL  xxn.  tt, 

Wlthoot  tfi*  •rthH  li  oeowtia  dw  r 
wtth  Uw  nmnlng  of  lh»  Wldwii  atiOm 

I>«it  xniL  10;  P*.  bnfiL  T.       . 
l^lix*lliM:  e<  U;  Im.  JtHL  1»,S4 
PRC»(L4 

§12. 

mOOAn,     f^.  'rcnmd:'  (ram*na,  to  mora  in  •  aide;  thai 
itn'Uy     Iti  B^rArttiiniw  wilFi  ita  urijpn,  this  word  is  xmed  m  dw  * 
•Miwi  friMililriviilvlnf;  theiilMOfotroalBrilT:  (1)  a  coin,  or  ^ 
«  Ulivit      wi  KkmI.  xxv,39,2  Rogfl  v.  22,  23,  IChrocxxn.! 
•■1  -ft-I,  — Kintl,  xxji.  23,  1  Sam.  X.  3,  1  ChrotL 

I"  llv,  nio-tljf  with  thft  article,  HA-CScear,  for  (a)  the] 

*'\  -ii  wlitfli  tl]f>  Jonlnn  rnrui;  hut  more  eifMciauT  1 

w  ;  If  rilirM  in  Uie  lower  part  of  the  rirer,  **  wdl  i 

«1i»H-  iM  Din  KAtd'^n  oftho  Lcrnl  sad  the  kod  of  ES| 

VtllM  Mr  itm  nmii'l"  "I'Kxl  Iwforw  iheir  destruction.    See* 

Ik  \\\*  l\\nnw  rmnnti  (a),  tt  apptwn  to  be  oaed  hi 

l"^'-    •*'"    ?S« nfrv  Wdri>  tpC  Ki  ^ 

i^  '" tv  T^  wtptou^t  nt  1e 

V  '      '  ■' "    irtptxtifiV 

IN^W  tH  i« Im  XrfifK 


**- 


^  "whUihbuilrith 
*>J-4  '■''■"■       ■  ■ 


*  Rwald(3nd  edit)  vol  ill  231 
lii>vnioux  Boggertionof  a  dl~ 
Ing.    BMOhapUrTIIL 
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Kb  the  lat^r  And  narrower  aenae  (i),  itoooors  tn 


0ml  xiiL  10,  11  (wHbout  Ui«  utiotoX 
0«D.  xiil  13  .... 

0«D.  xix.  IT,  36,  28      .        .        . 

Gfsa.  zix.  29 rijf  ntpioUovk 

Deat  zxxiv.  3 tH  trepix'-'p*. 


hi  the  EngUsh  renion  it  is  constant!;  rendered  "  plain." 


w 


I 


§  13. 

QXrLOTH,  n''V>>,  'circles;'  from^^f,  to  rolL 

Of  the  fire  times  in  whic^  thli  word  occun  in  Scripture,  two  are  in  the 
geoerai  scnae  of  coast  or  border : 

Jodh.  xiiL  3.         .     ■■  AU  the  fconfcrjof  ihoPhilistiiwe.''    fifxn. 

Joel  ill  4.     .        .    "AJ  tfio  axMCf  or  Palestincs."        .    VaXiXeia  iTiXofiXuv. 


■■  AU  tbefconfcrjoflhoPhilistiiwe.'' 
"  Aimio  axiatt  of  Paltatmcs." 

and  three  especially  relate  to  tho  courw  of  the  Jordan 


Josh.  xxii.   10,  11. 
Seek,  zlvii.  8.'     . 


■*The6orrfpr»ofJortUo." 


"  The  caal  wmifry." 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  Chan.  Vir.  p.  354  noU,  that  tJtis  word  ig 
•oalo^oiu  to  the  Scotch  term  "tinka,  which  had  both  the  maaningia  of  0«> 
liloth,  bcioK  used  of  the  snake-like  winding  of  a  stream,  as  well  as  with  the 
derived  mEraninfr  of  a  coast  or  shore.  Thus  Getiloth  is  distinguiabed  from 
(Sccar,  which  will  rather  mean  the  circle  of  vegetation  or  dwellinga,  gathered 
round  the  bi-uds  auil  rcaiibca  of  the  river. 

A  place  miiued  QelUoth  is  mt'olioiied  in  Josh.  xviiL  17,  which,  as  far  as 
hnpenect  indications  of  the  text  allow,  seems  to  be  cliKe  to  the  Arabah,  or 
Jordan  valley. 

The  word  rendered  in  the  Old  Tentanieat  Galilee, — probably  to  keep  up 
the  oorreapondenoe  with  tho  New  Testament,— is  ^^Vj,  Galil,and  D'Smj  \, 
the  *  district  of  the  Gentiles,'  or  heathen ;  probably  from  the  number  of 
Oanaanitei  who  remained  unexpelled  frooi  the  cities  of  that  part  of  the 
eountry  (see  Judges  L  27 — 33).  It  seeuia,  l>um  1  Kiuga  ix.  11,  to  hare 
consisted  of  twenty  cities,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  sacred  city,  Kedcsh 
InOalilee,  or  Kedesh-Naphtali  [all] 


I 


§14. 

J&R'^CEL,  Vi^'if , '  a  park ;  *  (ttym  o^,  to  be  noble  (whether  of  man  or  reve- 
table) ;  wiicnce  Cercm,  a  rine,*  and  Cannel,  a"  fhiitflil  field"  or  well  wooded 
country.  Its  meaning,  as  diAtinj^islied  from  a  '  wilderness'  (Midbar,  $  9), 
and  a  'forest'  (Jaar,  §  i  1),  is  fixed  by 

laaL  xili.  11;  xxxiL  16,  16 "ftiiltftil  MtL" 

Jer.  ii.  6,  7. "plentiftil  coonlry," 


'  "Tbeae  waters  Inue  out  toward  the 
■aatern  '  circles'  [of  the  Jordan],  and  p> 
down  into  the  Arabab,'  and  go  into  the 
^DMd'SMb'* 


*  Oi?ec!iiia^      (Jtaaia),      Gartcimald; 
Bnum^nrteo. 

*  Oomp^  Abel-^eromim,  "th«  meadow 
of  the  vineyard^"  Jadf^  xi.  8S. 
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With  Um  mm  gautnA  tipii^mtinn  A  b  tho  tamd  fa 

t  Ktav  zix.  SJ  i  tiiri.  xxxTfl.  H.        .        -        .    *-  Ornmi 
Ini.K.1. -ftvMU 

iTi.  10 

J<t.tT.«t 

SME.U. _ 

By  Ui«  LXX  the  word  b  teadored  aJ  i^toi,  dftmJt^m,  tt»1^. 

■A  prcEi  as  Ktifi^Xav. 

i^  ft  proper  OAtne  (almost  inrarublj  with  the  deGniic  mrtad* 
An  word  beloQ^  u>  two  pliot& 

1.  Tba  weft-ktunrn  nMiunuin  of  the  lumei,  the  present 
Ihe  heat  0<ndcaoe  of  the  nwoiunK  of  "  Cannet,"  m 
ground  and  woodlaiu).     1 1  occun  as  follows: — 

JoriLXiLU;    ziz.SC.     1  Kbga  xvlU.  19,  «K  41      lElnsBlLaf; 
xxxliLS;    zxxv.  S.     Jar.  xlrLlS;    L  19.     Cant.  Tii.  ft;    Aaoal 
kUcmhTU.  U;  5ahumL4;  Judith  i.  &. 

2.  The  Carmel  to  the  "  wildemea  of  Faran ;" — or,  m  the  LXJ 
'ofUaoD,' — in  the  south  of  Judah,  when  the  powowoons  of  {{ 
and  thfi  uuiM  of  vrhich  ooatinurd  to  desifmate  I>STid'B  fikvoante  w 
gaU  the  GknaeUteaB,"  the  "  wdV*  of  Nabal  the  Oarmetite."  Infi 
TcgotatioQ  of  the  soatbeni  Carmd  is  to  that  of  its  oorthem  i 
most  y<t  baT«  been  a  '  park'  to  thow  who  "  w«>nt  up"  to  it  (I  j 
from  tiie  dcMTt  nt  ii;i  fvvL     (dc«  Chap.  L  part  iL  pp.   166,  167.) 

B*eJ<«b.zT.  66;  lSaa.XT.  IS;  xxv.  S,  ft,  T,4I>:  S  <airaa.  zxvi.  Itt 

§  15. 

BASEH,  n^, '  field:'  probably  firom  n:;^,  to  Braooth :  or  lord  whh 
as  Brvttm,  from  orsre.  Hence,  althoagfa  like  the  £Dgliah  vnM 
asTeral  appLcatioas  (**  the  beasts  of  the  field ;"  **  io  the  op«n 
litemlly, '  of  the  tieUl,')  il  is  tDoK  oommooly  used  for  cultiva 
tiogut^ed  from  town,  desert,  or  gardea  This  is  clear  fix>m' 
poBagee  aoiongst  many :  GetL  zIL  48,  xirii.  20,  24  ;  Lev.  yir  g,  1 
xn.  14,  xz.  17 ;  Ruth  il  2,  3,  Ac;  2  Sam.  xxiil  11,  and  I  CbracL 
both  "ground");  Job  zxiv.  6;  Jerem.  xxvL  18;  Mwah  iii.  12  ;  Pi 
30.  A  further  example  of  this  qm  of  the  word  is  seen  in  Qva.  i 
xzziv.  6,  7,  28,  xxxvii  7 — IS,  where  it  is  etoploTed  to  deaignftte 
of  cultivated  hind  lying  *'  I)eforo  the  ci^'  of  ffliechem,  the  aoqa 
which  marked  the  tnwsit40D  of  Jacob  from  the  Bedouiu  sbephi^n 
■^iciilujml  settler  (Chnu.  V.  pp.  30a,  3140  And  It  lAtfaus  used  in 
Tui.  3j  5  ("land")  for  tiie  property  of  the  ^unamiLe,  which  it  I| 
from  IV.  18,  was  liirm-lanil. 

The  exprewion  aijte  rntm  or  a  ^,  "  the  fieJd,  or  fields,  cf  '. 
used  in  (Jen.  xxxvl  ;!.'.,  ari'l  I  CJiroa.'i,  46;  Numb.  rri.  20;  Ru 
6,  22,  ii.  G,  iv.  .1 ;  L  CLiroD.  Tiil  8 ;  probably  Sar  the  pasture  and 
on  the  uplands,  as  distinguished  from  Araboth,  "  the  plaitts  of  _^ 
de»crt«,  mt'amng  tlic  dr)-  sunken  region  ia  the  valley  of  the  Jorda 
yil.,  p.  S69).     bee  abo 

"  Oomiryot  the  Amitlekitcfl."  Gen.  xiv.  7. 

"  Oovniry  of  Kdoai."  Sva.  xxxii.  .1,  "  Held  of  Bdom,**  Jodcw  T.  4.. 
"/Wf  ofZophim."  N",mb.  xxiil  14. 

*  Owifry  of  ttie  Philistiiiea,"  I  Sam.  xjtvii.  K,  T.  11,    (Oompara  tb»  c 
la  the  "eom,  and  vbejards,  aod  oUvea"  of  Jodget  Jtr. 


tn  Q^IU 
ratA^^H 
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Owifry  orRyriu,"  HoMftxil  IS.    (Comp«ra  G«.  x: 

"/fcWof  Xww,"  Psulm  Uxvill.  1%  43. 

"CbunJry  oftho  inhcrituioeof  l«raeV' Jiu'ffeszx.  6. 


^) 


If  the  abovf  fjcplaattUoQ  of  die  word  be  the  correct  one,  lie  *'  vile  ot 
SidUim"  (o^^toij  pv?)t  *^^^  *'^-  3,  8,  is  '  the  valley  of  well  cultivated  fields' 
in  the  oasia  of  tiiL*  ilv«  citioa.  AquUft,  §  KaiXof  ruv  vtpiveiii-uv.  'fheod.  and 
Symni.,  rtii-  u/oui-.     Jerome,  Faflw  Silvtstria. 

In  Itutti  iv.  Ij,  the  word  oceans  tvricc,  each  time  diflerently  rendered 
"Naomi  that  is  oome  out  of  the  couiUry  of  Hoab,  seUctb  a  parcel  of  land, 
which  WHS,"  &C. 

By  the  LXX  Sadch  is  oftenest  rendered  dypof ;  but  also  KtiiMi  and  yt},  u 
ircU  as  ytupytov,  ipvfiSc,  ;cdf>ro{,  xr^/io,  d:c>  [all} 


I 


I 
I 


§  16. 

pBBBDEMOTH,  Ttlanv, '  B^ldn :'  JVom  b^,  to  enclose.  "  The  Qelda  of  Oomorraii," 
[  Oeut  xxxil  32  :  of  Kidrun,  '£  Kings  xxiii.  4 ;  Jer.  xxxl  40  ;  ofHeshbon,  laa. 
xvi.  8 ;  Bev  atsu  Hah.  lii.  1 7.  From  ita  uutmcction  witli  thu  vIdo  and  olires  in 
the  first  and  tvro  Ia8t  uf  Ui«4e  passages^  Shcdemoth  would  seem  to' be  used  for 
hi/jhly  cultirated  groMod.     LXX  rd  jriflo,  and  litwraUy  miij/twd.  [all] 

§17. 

ABEL,  Vm,  '  s  meadow :'  from  Vyi,  "  to  be  wet,  like  niout  gnus  :**  bonoe  a{^iUed 
to  plaooa  dcriviug  Uieir  naiuei  from  a^J^'^Q^  treea  or  water;  as 
1.  AMl,  Ab^-beth-maacluib,  or  Abel>iaaiin,  ('  the  meadoir  of  watera,'}  3  Sam.  xx. 

14,  1&,  18;  1  Kin^s  xv.  30;  2  Kings  xt.  Xd;  2  Chnni.  xvi  4. 
S.  Abel-meholiilt,  CtbomeAclowordAnciiifr.^Jud.  viL33  ;  1  Kingair.13;  xiz.lflL 
8.  "nM  plain  of  ttiu  vboymnla,"  ( .Vltct-oununirLO  ^*^^  xi  33. 
4,  A.be}>ln-8^ttiiii,  ('  the  mondow  of  tlic  tKOcau^')  Numb,  xxxuL  49. 

Kone  of  thew  aitcs  have  been  precisely  idvutifiud,  but  they  muat  have  all 
more  or  Ices  been  under  tlie  drciumtatices  iuvolvol  in  tlic  dvriTiilion.  Thus 
Abel-maim  inii.tt  have  hvfR  m  tlic  marshy  valley  of  the  Tioke  ofMerom  :  (see 
Ohap.  XI.  p.  4«5).  Abel-mehoUh — being  namo<t  witli  Zartan,  or  Z«a-erath, 
and  Beth^liefto — must  li&ve  been  dose  to  the  Jordan :  and  Abol-^hitdm  was 
**  bj  Jordan,"  and  as  its  name  sliows,  under  the  shade  of  acacia  groves. 
Abcl-mizraim,  s<xonling  to  the  explanation  in  the  text,  (Gen.  1,  II,)  bos  its 
name  fruiu  \^  '  mourning' — and  was  bo  called  from  the  weeping  of  tbs 
^nrptiana.  "The  great  [stoni}  of]  AbcL"  (it  will  be  perceived  that  "stoott 
oT^  IS  supplied  by  the  tran.<ilators)  m  1  Sam.  vi  13,  appears  by  oomporisoa 
vilh  verse  15,  and  wiili  the  Targurn,  and  ttie  LXX,  tiri  rov  >^6ov  Toi'/ir>'dAov,  to 
be  a  oormption  for  ^^  Eben,  a  stone  (compare  vii  12.)  Our  tranfltators,  •■ 
WIS  their  frequent  uu.tt<Mn,  here  followed  the  Tulgata,  which  has  ad  oM 
Mfl9iiim> 

For  Abil  or  Abtla,  the  capital  of  Abilene,  see  Obap.  XH,  p.  479.      [sD| 


S  18. 

■  The  word  tjuutatcJ  in  Gen.  xh.  2,  18,  "meadow,"  is 

AOUU,  VW,  a  word  of  ^^pUan  durivalion  (see  Gkiaonius,  p.  67,  s.  vom)  pn^ 
bobly  signifying  the  nuhes  or  flogs  which  grow  in  the  marshy  grouo^  %locig 


Iht  Nile.  la  Ibi  tXX.  ifc  i*  hbtnJij  rendered  rf  4^  Aqn. 
fXoc  It  it  oDijr  net  with  om»  anik^ m  Job  tul  11,'  — '-- 
Imi  it  fMnitn,  Aolh.  Tecu  **fl^"    Philo  n  hia  vsmum 

S  19. 

MAA.BElI,iTn]nQ,' An  opeo  field.' frotBira.io  be  bare:  ooeon  OBfyii 
33,  Ibe  **  inrftilows  orOibMh"(Oah*>.  Tbe  wonl  hM^  bowerar,  beea 
hf  aotne  mterpreian  u  n^n.  *  t^  ^^"  of  O.  ;*  bf  ocheri,  m»  aiaVj 
WNt  ofO.*    ADd  io  tbe  LXjC  Ala,  iwl  iva^  rfr  7«5aa. 

As  •proper  lume,  iiisrotindui  U«4mith,  «  town  of  Jodah;  Jm 

S  20. 

OHBLKAH,  n|;V^,  '&  plot  of  groood^  alrietir,  e  Bmootb  jhcoo  (bo 
xxTii.  16,  "stiMo(h'*):frDai  p^tj,  tobeemooth.  U  is  used  with  Sbdd 


Oon.  miil.  U    . 

Jo^  J33T.  sa    . 

RotbiLS     . 

IT.  S      . 

SaMn.xxlU.ll,  IS* 
S  Qagt  iz.  S5     . 
1  OfarotL  xi  L3    . 

■nd  wibhoalitin: 

S  Sun.  xir.  30.  31  . 
S  Ehwi  ill  19,  36 

ix.  Jl 

36 

1  Cbr.  xi.  U 


"fttTMl  of  ■  field." 
"forai  oTgroqn^" 
"iwr^  of  Uie  field." 
"jwaloTbod." 

(e)  "^MM  of  fTDODd,**  O)  • 

**par«iM  oftbe  field.* 
"jMPnt  of  grooad.*- 


fioM  of  lead, 

pOfttQIk 

epkt 
pMmL 


Tike  word  is  frequeotly  oud  in  the  poebckl  boolo^  as  is  ebo  tfaa 
f^,  (^«lek,  mostly  rendered  "portion,"  LXX,  ;irf>tc. 

Aa  a  proper  oAtne,  Chelkab  ii  fouod  in  Oktihaih  Itat-tturitit,  2  £ 
"  Tbe  moilDt  QuUlc,"  (ourgui,  '  tbe  smooth  moiuitain,')  oooura  Jc 
xii.7. 


S  21. 

Kapha Tir,  r»},  *  word  iwed  only  in  oonoMlion  with  Dor,  the  ancient ' 
ciAQ  citj  OD  the  maritime  plain  on  (he  south  ofOannel.    ^ee  Chap. 

translated  by  Sjrramaebui,  ^  mpaiUu  ^up. ' these*  coast  oTDor'^  sjf, 

whidti  seems  more  correct  than  Geseottis  explanattoo  of  il  (TKamtnu^j 
aa  "  promontory"  or  "  higli  tract,"  einoe  Dor  (tbe  modern  Tantura) ' 


*  Tbe  lue  oTthla  word  and  of  ttiat  Ibr 
*nirii"(ii]aa,p^PVn(*iuIotic>i,-coinp.  Kxod. 
IL  3,  Aax)  in  ibla  (Mwaage  oT  Job,  is  one  of 
WTcral  pmoft  that  the  author  of  that  boik 
KnH  eoqaaiatwl  with  Egypt, 


'  There  le  bora  a  <qrio«u  ooof 
Autta.  Terahm.   "TliePbiltBliiuai 
tbcred  iogrthw  in  a  tieof]^^ 
pkne  (cbencah)  of  fcrooad  (1 

tile* liut  be  etood 

oTlhe  grcraod  (cbaUub)  and 
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tincuj  apart  from  Oinnel  and  the  lullj  oonm'jj  on  its  aontfaem  flank&     Tbs 
word  only  occurs  three  timoa:  la 

Jc«huaxL2    .    "torricrr  ofDor"  .    ^rvta66^o,  Alat.  vafrSAup. 
"    xii.  23  "coc»(ofDor"       .     «neaA6*io,  Aitt.  vinftiiup. 

1  Kiu^  iv.  U  "  region  of  Dor"    .     vrfOatHtfy.^ 

In  Joshua  xril  11, — with  a  different  pointiag,  mi,  the  word  is  applied  lu 
the  whole  distrift  of  the  plains  at  Uic  foot  of  Cannel,  both  on  its  north  ftii<l 
Houth  sidos— "  die  iuhabitants  of  J^ii-Dur*  and  hur  towns,  and  the  iuJiabitautj 
of  Taaoach  aod  bcr  towns,  and  tW  inhabibuibi  of  Megiddo  and  )i>.t  towns — 
throe  eouidries"  or,  more  strictly,  'Uw  triple  district'  as  (Dccftpolis). 

From  this,  Naphath  would  appear  to  be  a  local  word  applied  to  the  plains 
•t  the  foot  of  Carmei,  much  as  Ciccar  (|  12)  and  Geliloth  (§  13)  were  to  tha 
Jordan  valley.  [allj 

§  22. 

C  {EBEL,  ^ari,  land  measured  out,  or  allotted,  by  a  rope,  Van^a  tract  or 
*  distxicL'  The  district  of  Argob  in  Baahan,  is  unifonnlj  distinguished  by  the 
use  of  this  word,  rtmdcrud  in  the  A.  V.  "  region"  and  "  oountrr."  See  Deat 
iiL  4,  13,  14,  and  1  Kings  iv.  13.  Chebel  ^  used  in  a  ^noral  topographical 
■ense  in  Josh.  xviL  5,  14 ;  xix.  0,  (all  "  portion") ;  and  Josh.  zi\.  29 ;  Zcph. 
ii.  6,  6r  7|  (&U  "  coast  'J.  The  LXX  Becm  to  have  rcadert^I  it  iudtflereatly 
ircp^rupa,  ff  rrrpixupoi,  autl^  rctaininjf  its  origiusJ  Dieaniug,  cxoiviapa.   Symm. 


n.— MOUNTAINS  AND  RISING  GROUND. 
§23. 

HAR,  •«],  and  HOR,  -h  om^n  (compare  the  Greek  jp  cand  the  Slavonic  jromX 

a  'niDuntain,'  as  disUn^iahed  from  Gib«Ah,  a  low  mountain  or  hilL 

Hiir  ja  employed  both  for  Kingto  mountain? — as  Sinai,  Gerizim,  Zion,  or 
Olivet — and  for  rAnf>e«,  as  Lebanr>n.  It  is  abo  applied  to  a  monntainoua 
Country  or  dinlrict,  as  in  JonL  xl  Iti,  where  "tbt:  mountain  of  lamel"  is  tbe 
highland  of  Palestine,  as  opjKwed  to  the  "  vallfv  and  the  plain  :"  and  in  Joah. 
XL  21,  XX,  7,  where  "  thu  mounlainaof  Judah"  (incorrectly  n-tidered  plural) 
is  tbo  same  ae  "  tlic  liill  country"  (•wi)  in  xxl  1 1.  Similarly,  Mount  Ephraun 
(HorEphraim)  is  t)Ki  mountainous  dismct  ot^fupied  by  thai:  tribe,  which  is  erv- 
dent  from  the  fact  tliat  Ui<>  Mount  Uoosh  (Josn.  xxir.  30),  Mount  Kemaraim 
(2  Chron.  xiii.  4),  the  hill  of  I'hinehas  (Josh.  xxir.  33),  and  the  towns  rf 
Shechein,  Shamir  (Judges  x.  1),  Timnatli-Serach  (Jcnh.  xix.  50),  be^dea 
other  ciUeit  (2  Ohron.  xr.  6),  •weifi  all  aituated  upon  it 

Compare  also,  "  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites,"  which  apparenUy  is  the 
dovoted  country  east  of  the  Ceod  Sea  and  Jordan  (Dcut  L  7,  19,  20)  -and 
"  Mount  NaphUli,"  (Joah.  xx.  7.) 

Tlie  name  of  Mount  Hor  (inn  ih,  i.  <•■  (^  niountain  wt'  Hoxi^  is  borne 
(1)  by  tliat  close  to  Petru,  ou  which  Aaron  died  (LXX  0(«  ri  .jpof);  and 

'  All  plaioly  mere  comiptiona  of  a  lit-  appear  tluaA  Ed-Dot  in  the  ■bov«'MWg»  h 

■al  rendering  uf  the  oriKiDaL  ]n>ob^ly  an  iatvpobtioa  fbr  Dor.    Tbt 

*  By  cocnpitrlw:!  with  tUeparHlIollutof  IJCX  in  Joah.  xrii  II,  have  rehi  <arw- 

ICananeb'iiciliostn  JudgMi.  27,  it  would  Koicrac  &^ 


I 


H       ■■iiM>piii  Bi;>i 
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(k)  Elbow,  mfM,  Amnuib.  Tbo  suno  word  aa  tM  tJrcaUt.  It  ocoon  Id 
3  Sam.  U.  24,  as  thf>  D&mo  of  a  htU  near  QQmobl    XZZ,  !u(-  rot>  ^i>vir>o£ 

(i)  THton,  n^"^,  Jar'cah.  {8eo  the  word  for  the  thigh  of  a  mu  in  Jad.  ifl. 
16,21.)  6r  Uciunt  Rphnum,  Jiid)^8  xiz.  1, 16:  oTLcbanon,  2  KinKsxix. 
33;  laaL  xxxni.  24.    Usc^  iilso  f>jr  Oie  "sidea"  ofii  owo,  1  Sam.  xjciv.  3. 

(*)  The  word  traoaUtod  '■  poverl"  ia  1  Sam.  IIT,  30  (LXX,  tv  bkck^  toO  ipoui) 
te*)l^. Sother:  flrom  '^QD,  toliido (tlic samo rootaa  tbatlVvmwUdiMiBtor, 
§  60,  Is  derived),  and  probaliiy  n>fl?Ti  to  tb«  ihrabbiiTy  or  thioket  throuKb 
wUch  Abigail'^  path  lay.    In  iliis  paxnge  "  tuU"  sbouJd  bo  '  mouiihua.' 

§  24. 

PISGAIl,  or  more  strictly  HA-PKGAH,  n^jo^n,  •  ilie  heigtit:*  a  range  of  hilb 
on  tlte  east  of  Jonlan  opposite  Jmcho,  reitiarltabtp  as  having  been  the  scene  of 
Moses'  view  or  the  Promi-MMi  Land :  N<^bo,  from  whirh  Mavft  looked,  was 
(Deut  xxxiv.  V)  a  peak  of  tlie  rarpre.  Pisj^ali  itself  had,  at  leant  in  plaoes 
(flee  Numh.  xxiii.  14).  a  flat  mirftcc  on  its  ton,  and  even  cuItiTated  land — 
"  theJUM  of  Zophim,"  (conip.  Sa.ieh,  g  15).'  To  the  time  of  Etiacbiua  this  district 
oa  the  cast  of  the  Jordan  retained  the  name  of  ^<ry6  (Onom.  f.  v.  'Aiiairifj). 

Ha-PiE^h  occura  aa  follows:  Nufub.  xxl  20;  xxiii.  U;  DeuLiii.  27; 
ixxiv.  1.  By  the  LXX  itisrendea-d  <!a(^ijffi./ifi.'«f,  '  thequarried.' inevcry 
case  but  the  last;  in  tliat,  paxryti.  The  Sam.  Ten.  has  unifornily  nn^M, 
•pftMjZo,  A  watch-tower. 

For  AAbdotJi-Piflgah,  the  "  roots'*  or  "  springs"  of  Pisgah,  see  $  4a    [all] 

§25. 

OIB'AH,  nrai,  '  a  hill,'  (aa  dislin^iidhed  from  Har,  a  mountoia)  :  from  a^,  alk, 
ahtimp,  orcun'e;  (rnmpareUie  Latin  (^iSfrui,  and  German  (^)>/iiJ^)  Thediiitioi^ 
tion  is  not  always  «o  strictly  observed,  but  that  of  two  eminences,  not  far 
fit>m  each  otlier,  the  lower  may  not  be  called  '  hor'  and  the  higher  '  gibeab' : 
e.  g.  Gibeon  (£1  Jib),  and  Gibeoh  (Jeba),  are  both  higlier  than  iJie  Hor  or 
UouDtof  Olives.  But  the  word  Gibeah  is  never  applied  to  a  hi^  or  ex- 
tended moiintuiu  like  Lebanon  or  Siimi,  wIiLIl-  fmiu  its  root  it  b  pnrUculariy 
applicable  to  tlic  liiimped  or  ronmled  hills  of  Palestine.  On  Uie  distinction 
between  Hor  and  Giheah  d<>ppnil<«  an  important  aryiiment  in  deciding  the 
claims  of  Mi>imt  Rorbal  and  Q«bel  Mouaa  to  he  tiie  Sinai  of  the  Exodus:  see 
Chap.  I.  p.  106. 

In  modem  Arabio,  the  word  Gebel  19  applied  to  all  eminencee;  u,  for 
example,  to  the  rock  of  Tank, — GebeL-tarik,  or  Qibnhar. 

There  were  aevenJ  pLacea  of  this  nAmc  in  Palestiae. 

I  "  Gibeafa  of-Benjaniin."  Jadg.  xix.  li ;  1  Sam.  xlU.  3,  16 ;  or — Qmn  Saul'a  n«t> 
donee  tliere— "  of  Saul,"  1  Sara,  xl  4;  xv.  34 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  8;  laaL  x.  39. 
Apparently  the  firat  mention  of  it  La  in  the  list  of  tlie  uiUes  of  Benjamin  m  Jufih. 
rviii.  28,  wliero  it  is  called  GibcaUi;  aaU  it  oocura  simply  aa  Oibeab  in  Jud^ 
xix.  13;  1  Sam.  x.  36.  and  many  other  places. 

Koto. — Gibi-ak  !n  2  Sam.  vl  3,  4,  has  tlm  arttclo,  end  should  b«  rendort<d,  aa  in* 
deed  it  u  ti  1  Bam.  vil  1,  -  the  Hill.'  that  ia,  a  hill  clow  to  Kiijath-jcaria. 

S  Gibeah,  a  dty  in  tho  mounUirui  of  Judab,  Josh.  xv.  57,  only. 

B.  Oebo,  or  Gnba ;  a  city  of  Ikn>iniiti,  Josh,  xviii.  34;  1  Sam.  xilL  3;  3  King! 
xxiii.  8.  A  distinct  place  Cram  Giboah  (U  thouij'h  oideatJy  (IsaL  x.  39)  in  idoae 
praximity  to  iC  That  the  two  namw  were  Lntorduiun.-ab]o  ia  apparent  from  the 
ftct  that  in  Judg.  xx.  10,  and  In  1  Sam.  xUL  16,  tiibeah  of  Besijamin  la,  In  the 


I 


*  Aocuntaly,  'the  Ifoont  Vvbo,  bead  ofthe  Ptsgah.'      *  8m  Hitter,  Qyriei^  9.  lU^ 
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jimnz. 


*0^te^&*    ImadACMil 


>GflMb*iabo(blb>atnml 


wd  I  Sun  xif.  S. 


Fran  1  CbrooL  xlr.  16  (coBpmd  wlik  1  &■■.  t.  tt,  vd  9  KInea  xxw.  ^ 
Gfteoa  would  len  to  be  and  hiliirili«Mi*ilr  *^  O^^m  fcr  tte  wvllwi 

bonBdiy  oTtbe  kfaytoa  of  Joteh. 

Mi*^"*  u  ilao  made  of 

"QfcMh  l^^rriod^*  'dw  MB  af  ibe  fcii#ii<  »w» 

T^  rf^Mdhmdr     ......  ia^  v:  a. 

"lb*  hm  of  PUa^  fat  UooBt  Blpknta;"  jtflrip 

«MfC JoAt-  xxir.  33. 

'•Hinaniamb:''««er<^MA^i4Mt  .  JotLrfl.  l. 

••UlUorHjulul«h"(d«taieiri:  T^^r^ro<  'EycU  .  ISulxxU.  19;  xxfiL 

"  HID  of  AcUBih:"  fw  r«e  ptmwo9  'Afi^  .  3  SasL  0.  34. 

«HtOG*reb:"  Jwr;3<wiv»rqp«a  .        .  J«r.  xrxl  SI. 

Iq  ImL  xxxi.  4,  uid  £idc  xxxir.  20.  gibe«h  ii  nnd  for  dw  UD  of  St*. 

In  the  LXX  it  n  »bioat  comfrt^y  Koased  ^om^  uid  in  the  E.  T.  wiA* 
oat  AD  ezoeptkn,  "  hilL" 

§26. 

CTPHEL,  Vtk,  'siroUing  moond:'  bxrai  ^y,  to  swcfl;  and  henee  the  phnl 
<yA«Im  18  Dwd  &r  '  tamoura,*  in  DeaL  xmii  27 ;  1  Sun.  r.  0,  fto,  (ObCD> 
pare  the  Lttin  hnnWui  from  Utmn.)  In  2  Klnga  t.  24,  it  is  ^>plied  to  tfa* 
r— daneB  of  Bisha,  nesr  Itncbo^  and  traodated  "towo-,  ULX,  ri  ■Rwruiiiv 
Tidg;  ipwpwfc  Swvbere,  wilii  the  doabtfal  exoeptions  of  laaL  xxxii  14, 
and  Micab  ir.  8|— vid  in  every  caau  with  the  de&oite  article  ha-Ophel,  tU 
motmd — it  is  appEed  to  an  eaiin«Dce  qq  the  aoudi-cast  (oomj^  Keh.  so.  36.) 
of  thif  Temple  on  the  old  nta  of  Solomon's  Palace,  (see  3  umnj.  xxiii  3; 
xxxiil  14;  Neil,  iit  26,  27;  xi.21).  Uenoe,  in  later  ttnua,  ttie  word  afipean 
to  bare  acouired  the  meanioff  of  *  fort,' la  in 'OdOi^  (bfW),  "twhrator 
the  people^   the  name^iplieataSL  JTames  the  Joatb;  Hegoip^oa  (Bua  H, 

£.n.i3). 

§27. 


SHTI,  <^^, '  a  bare  place  on  a  hill,'  from  n(t,  to  acrapa,  or 
oocure'in  Num.  xxiiL  3,  "  to  an  high  pwce;"  T-XX,  Hi 


■hare.    Tbu  won! 

alaoin  the  foUowin^f  paasagee :— bat  xIl  18:  liix.  d;  Jer.  ui.2,  21;  it  11 
▼0,29;  xiL  12;  xiv.O;  in  each  of  which  it  ts  readend  **hisfa  EJaott." 


§  28. 

IZUB,  ^tM,  or  ChAld.  TUB,  -bb,  •  a  rock :'  from  tt,  to  bind  together  (aee  the 
word  cinployeJ,  aad  so  translated,  in  DeuL  zr.  25,  2  Kingi  t.  33.)  Thus  tiie 
leading  ideji  of  the  word  ia  stren^h  aad  noliditv ;  and  it  is  to  naail  la 
maDT  wL'll-knawn  ponsa;^  as  one  of  the  ttUes  of  Deborah :  Paalm  xzxi.  S^ 
txiL  6,  &&  Ii  ta  aixordiogljr  ap[Jle()  to  rocks,  irrespective  of  their  height, 
hei^t  beinff  onlj  in  ooe  or  two  cas^a  (as  Numb,  rriij.  9,  Psalm  Izl  2)  m* 
■DOAted  wiUi  the  won*.  Thus,  Tjrre  or  Tztir — wlueh  stfD  retains  its  Dame— 
k  built  not  00  a  cU9;  buL  on  «  reef  of  rock  (see  Obap.  V  L  p.  S36>- 
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The  particular  'rocks'  named  id  Uie  Bible  are  "  the  rock  in  ITorcb,"  Kxod 
TTii.  6 ;  and  "  tlie  rock  Oreb,"  the  soene  of  tJio  death  of  the  MidJAnitiali  due! 
of  tlie  8UU1C  name.     Jud.  vlj.  25 ;  In.  x.  26. 

The  won]  i<i  aim  fotind  in  IleLkath-hat-tetrim,  'the  uuootb  piece  of  the 
atrong,'  2  Sam.  ii.  16;  and  in  Beth-tijr,  Joah.iv.  58. 

Tzur  is  mofitcommonly  rendered  by  UieLXXn-^ri)«,  and  oocuionally  ipof^ 
in  the  Psalms  and  poetical  Qixik:*,  wliurcGod  is  colled  b  Rock,  it  isaccording 
to  the  usual  custom  oftheLXXOcof  but  also, /Jinftfof,  u>-iDr,^t^>af,Kri0f  ■(,&<] 

In  connection  with  Tzur  ifl  found, 

(a.)  NIK'RAH  rr^s, '  a  hole :'  from  "i^j,  to  dig  or  bore,  which  only  oocura 
twioc,  Kxod.  zxxiii.  22 ;  laa.  ii.  21 ;  in  the  latter  in  contrast  to  Serph  and 
Bela— "  to  go  into  the  '  holes'  of  the  '  rocks.'  and  into  the  '  dofta'  of  the 


§  29. 

BELA,  rVf,  a'  cUff:'  from  y^e  to  be  liAed  up :  betioe  here  the  leading  idea  a 
that  <^  height,  and  the  uTlusions  are  continiudlr  to  "  the  top  of  the  clifl;"  m, 
fhr  instaDC^,  Jud.  xv.  8 ;  2  Kinss  xiv.  7  f  Isa.  ii.  21,  ^bx 
The  'cU&'  named  in  the  Bible  are: — 

Btam Judge*  XT.  8,  11 .     ^  sfrpallTaft. 

BiiamoD Jud^  xx.  46  ^  rrirpa  roO  *?. 

Bela-ha-machlekotb,  'The  olUTofthe  escapes'  1  Biua.  xxiil  as    .     wirpa  1/ /uptaffeiaa. 

3ela  la  specially  used  for  the  hill  at  Sade^h,  from  which  Moses  brought 
water,  aa  Tziir  is  for  that  etnick  in  Exod.  xrii.  a  di^tinctioQ  which  may  be  of 
importance  in  dctermiDinfr  Uie  scene:!  of  iIicm;  two  events :  Numb.  xx.  8^  10, 
11;  Neh.  ix.  16;  Psalm  Ixxviii.  16.  (clmij.  I.  p.  163.) 

With  the  article,  ha^-S^pla,  the  clifl)  it  a  the  capital  of  the  Edomitae^  After- 
wards called  hy  the  (^quivaltnt  name  Pdra, 

Seo  2  Kin^  xiv.  1 (  wrrpu. 

2  Clirun.  XXV.  13         .         ,        ,        ,    ri  iwpoy  roC  Kpifo^oi, 
Also  probably  Judges  L  36        ,        .        .        .        .    ri}f  irf rpcf. 

Without  article  i  Jr-"^  ■ "^'^^ 

Like  Tzur,  and  apparently  without  any  dtstinotioo,  Sela  is  used  in  the 
poetical  books  as  an  f>pltli(>t  of  Jehovah ;  see  Ps.  xriii.  2,  xlii.  0.  In  poetry 
It  is  tJie  namllfl  word  t.i  Trur;  Pa.  Ixrviii.  15,  16,  xxxl  2,  3;  Isui.  il  21 
The  won)  is  iu  the  UOC,  almost  always  rendered  ntrpa.  Tlie  only  exoej*- 
tion  worth  notico  is  Kpijftroi,  in  2  Chron.  xxr.  12. 

In  cxclusirc  connection  with  SeU  sereral  wordi  are  found.    These  tie  .— 

(a)  OHAGATIM,  D^^n,  '  deptlw'  or  '  (Miasma :'  from  nan,  to  penetrate  de^y. 
•niis  word  only  oco'irs  tlirtt-  tinif-s  in  the  poetical  iJook?,  vit  Cant  u.  14, 
Jer.  xtix.  10,  and  Olt.'uL  3.  It  ii  alw.ty.4 u<u^d  with  sela,  'cliff;'  and  the  two 
last  naaaagvut  refcrrirur  to  the  cbSt  of  Petra  &x  Its  meatiing  with  accuracy. 

{h.)  S'lrH.a^yD, 'clt:fl:*  frotn  qyo,  to  split  It  occurs  in  Jud.  xr.  8,  II ;  Iia.lL 
21;  lvii.5."' 

(a)  TZ'CHIAOH,  ipnx,  a  place  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  thence  the  dried-up 
■urfiuM  at  tlic  top  of  a  cli£  II  ooonrs,  Neh.  ir.  13  ("  higher  plaoes"),  Biek, 
wti?.  7,8;  xxTi,4,  14. 
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(dL)  ir&IK,  p<jpi,  'ftorannj.'    Itoocun,  Isu.  to.  19;  Jer.  xIil  4,  xri.  16. 

{t,)  BiUuN  ym,  ■  aong;Gunlly&  tooth:  Job  mir  28,  "the  cngoTihe  'eG£" 
ItooaonalBom  1  Sun.  xiv.  4,  &.  which  isaoconte^,  **acnigaftbsdifl  vw 
on  one  aiJc,  am)  a  cng  of  the  eliff  on  the  olbar  akle ....  the  oq«  crag  wm 
situate  DOrlhward  .  .  .  and  th«  other  KWtfawanL"  The  place  Sbeo,  naowl 
tmif  io  1  Sam.  Tit.  12,  was  probahlv  floina  conspiouous  pointed  rock.  It  it 
acoaratelj  ha^Sben  '  the  crag ;' — with  the  definite  article :  UCX,  r^  vaA*  ^.* 


§  30. 

__  W^fX  The  word  onlj  occurs  twice ;  riz.  in  Job  xzx.  6,  end  Jer.  iv. 
a,  "■ndta;"  uid  it  is  pvrbaf8impo{«bIotofiz  the  distinctioD  betwveahaad 
Tiuir,  or  3cla  -  but  it  is  iriieresiiiig  as  bciag  the  word  from  whieb  l6a  flTriw 
aame  Cephas  (Jolia  i.  42)  was  derired.  Caipba,  the  modem  tows  onder 
CanneL  is  probably  tlie  aaine  word  ;  and  thus  correaponda  to  Tsiir  or  Tttb 


S  31. 

IDSfQAB,  attkn^,  *  reAige,'  oo  a  hi^  rock :  from  a^,  to  be  high.  Onlj  mei  is 
the  poetical  booka  or  Scripture, — as  for  example  ^  3am.  xziL  3 ;  Paahn  xrm 
2;  laaLxxT.  12,  of  the  Auth.  Versoo,  the  idM  of  height  being  in  moati^M 
prcaerred  either  in  the  text  or  margin. 

Wtih  the  artide,  it  is  tued  in  Jer.  xlriii.  1,  appareattj  to  denote  one  of  lib* 
IbrtrcsKa  oTMoab. 


S  32. 

ABOOTZ,  f  i*)X  ia  a  word  only  umd  once  in  the  Bible,  Job  xxk  6 ;  tt  ts  toei 
nnderaa  "  duffs  of  ^  valleys"  d^^^  Ti^J!  • — ^^^  ^  m—ning  probably  i>. 
'  frightful  torrents,'  from  yyt,  to  tcrHfy. 


S  33. 

If*  AT.TITT,  TViT^  '  an  ascend  or  '  rising  ground  :'  from  r^,  to  go  up ;  LXX  d»4> 
fiaot(  and  irpdv^aaif.  A  word  sppliad  to  MTersl looahties  oTPalestinQ  ;  tiil  (1) 
"  the  asoeot  of  Akrabbim,"  ororSooqw»&  Nnm.  mriT.  4 ;  aho  rendered  "  tb« 
goin^  lip  to  Akrabbim,"  Judg.  i.  36;  and  Uaalftfa-Aursbbim,  Joeh.  xw.  3;  oo 
Uie  south  border  of  Judah — probably  the  pan  of  .^afiih  :  (See  Chi^  I^  Part 
IT-  p.  165>.  (2)  "the  fmngop  to  (or  oO  Adommim''  flheawentof  the  Red)* 
rising  groiiml  near  Gil^^al  on  the  border  between  Judah  and  I^^tijamin,  JouL 
XV.  7  ;  xriiL  17,  probably  the  Pa»  of  Jcncho  (»oe  Chap.  XIIT.  p.  &l  |} :  (3) 
■the  goiDETup  to  Our,"  2  Sngs  ix.  27  :  (4)  "  tlie  cliff  of  Zix,''~ihe  uoml 
of  ibe  &ow:n, — ^2  Cliron.  xz.  16.  (5)  "  the  mounting  up  of  Lohith,' 
in  ICoab,  Iml  xv.  5 ;  Jervm.  xlviil  5.  tike  word  ia  also  applied  to  the  sterp 
peai  finm  Qibeon  to  Bfftldiomn,  Joah.  x.  10 ;  and  1  Maocah.  iii.  16 :  to  tJie 
toed  np  (he  Uount  of  Oli^-es,  2  3am.  xr.  30 ;  and  to  the  approach  to  tlie  dty 
tB  which  Samucd  anointed  Saul,  1  Sam.  ix.  1 1 , — " the  hlil  to  the  i^i^" 

•flie  words  in  Jtidj^.  riil  13,  rendered  "  before  the  san  was  up,  — after 
ApVulgate  (uUt  »o/u  ortum, — probably  mean '  from  the  ascent  of  Uk'  sun,'  c: 
^rfHoW  («H  Ot^seniua  «.  v.  p.  1030).  De  Wette,  " von  dtr  Anhiihe Bkrm." 

I  Tin  LXX  ar  -» hart  raad  ^  old.  En  tlOi  plaoa. 


MJTBsaax. 


§  34. 

UORAD,  ^7*1  a  '  deaoent*  or  Bleep  slope :  from  ^,  to  lome  down  (the  root 
from  wlucli  Jordan — '  the  descender — probably  derires  bis  naiiie'),  applied 
(1)  to  the  dedi%'ilj'  into  the  Jordan  valley,  dowQ  which  the  men  of  Ai 
cnaseil  tJie  Israelites,  JoAh.  rii.  5  (sue  p.  198),  ilird  raO  KaraorpoOt-  (2)  The 
dirw^'ndinR  path  leading  from  Bethhoron  the  Qpper,  to  D.  lie  nether.  Josh. 
X.  10-  1  Mao.  iii.  24:  naTuflaai^.  (3)  A  dc>9ceitt  Irom  Uoronaim  in  Moab; 
i-pposed  to  tJi«  "'flsoent,'  of  Luhith,"  Jcr.  xlviil  5.  odof. 

In  the  above  three  naiwa,  iJie  wunl  is  rendered  "  going  down."     It  ocxnirt 
again  in  Uicah  i.  4 — "  atoep  pttce." 

This  is  probably  the  word  represented  by  xaraBaatt  in  Luke  zix.  37~ 
"tha  descant  of  the  Mount  of  Olivea."  [aU] 


m.— RIVERS  AND  STREAMS. 


§  35. 

KAHARj  "WJ  '  a  (pcrcrmial)  River:'  from  ""JJ,  to  flow ;  in  oonlradiatiDotion  to 
Nachal  (S  3fij,  an  imeimittcnt  stream,  or  torrent. 

L  Thij  word  is  used  in  the  following  paaaages  of  the  poetic*!  book^ 

(I)  for  rirera  genenJIy,  and  Ibr  the  sea; 

Job  jciv.  11;  XX.  ITj  xxii.  16;  ixviO.  11 "flood." 

JobxL23 "river." 

Pa.  xxiv.  2;  xlvt  4;  txxviii.  18;  xcUi  Sj  xoriil  8;  cr.  41;  evil  33,  "river.* 

Oant  TiiL  7 "  Sooda.' 

lMLXviu.3,  ?;xxxiu.2I;  zli.  18;  xlii.  Ifi;  xliiLS,  1»,  20 ;  L  S ;  Ivi  IS.  "riTO." 

(4  ftir  "a  tiream  of  Oro"  in  Dan.  viL  10. 

TL  The  wonl  eisrt  desifmates  morv  espf?ciaDy  the  preat  rivers  of  Mesopo* 
tamia  and  Tl^pt,  in  llie  ^-Jlowing :  the  word  m  the  English  version  being  ia 
every  caae  "  river." 

Oea  iL  10,  13,  14;  xv.  18;  Kxod.  vU.  9;  vill.  5;  2  Kin<^  v.  13;  xvil  6;  xriiL 
11;  1  C'hroo.  V.  26;  Ezra  viiL  15,  21,  31,  36;  luL  vii.  20  (Kuphr.) ;  xviiL  t; 
xix.  5,  6;  Jor  a.  19  (liupbr.);  xlvl  7,  8;  Exek.  L  1,  3;  til  15,  23;  x.  1ft, 
n,  72;  xxxiL  2,  U;  xliii.  3;  Dan.x.4;  Zeph.  iii  10;  Uioab  vL  1, 11, 
(Euphr.);  Z«ch.  Ix.  10  (tlopbr.) 

The  word  which  the  English  translators,  following  the  LXX,  hare  ren- 
dered Mewpolaiiiia,  is,  as  may  be  seen  tn  the  margin  of  our  Bibles,  Aram- 
naharaim,  i.  e.  Syria  of  tho  two  rivers, — "ngria  and  Euphrales — for  this  see, 

Oon.  xziv.  10;  Dout  xxiii  4;  Jud.  ill  8;  Pi.  Ix.  title;  1  Chroo.  xix.  8. 

The  Jordan  has  its  own  special  name  ($  36),  and  b  never  spoken  of  tapo- 


See  Cbep.  Til.  p.  178,  note  % 
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oCber:  batile]ipc«n  to  b« 


DU7  eqaiBjr  roTcr  lo  (1m  Bad  8m; 


Pi.  hri  6;  Uxlr.  1»;*  Uab.  ffi.  a,  ». 


in.  But  the  spccUl  ind  i£«tiactire  "***»*«i'*g  ^f  Niabw,  wfani 
tKe  MUrV.  lni-N»liar,  U  Tlw  £uDbnt«a  (PlmO,  T1W  Eircr  of  d 
wlioUwr  U)  ^^>  ^  kddilioo  or  ilw  BAme — **  uie  river  £." — * 
tiM  riTM  ■.■—••  th«  pwl  tirw,  the  rivw  E."— or,  (2)  ampfy  -tbe 

(1)  Om-L  iti    XT.  IS;   Deal  LI;  xl34;  JoA  L  4;    I  SHa.  vfl.  I 
xxm  2d :  xxiv.  T ;  1  Chroa.  t.  9 ;  xvifi.  a ;  Jer.  xM.  3.  0^  10. 

(1)  Oca.  KxxL  31 )  xxxri.  SI ;  Exod.  xxiO.  U  ;  NoaiK  xxtL  B  ;  xxir. 
xxiv.  1,  3.  14,  Ifi;  S  Sam.  x.  10;  IQoffilr.  SI,  U;  xiv.  ]&:  ICSifl 
xlx.  16^  3C1iraD.U.  >6;  Nfih  u.  t.  9;  ifi.  tj    Pk.  IzxIL  fl:  Ixxx. 
««.1;  lH5;  xiTtL  IJj  xJvliL  18;  lix.  1». 

The  wonls  M  often  occumtifr  in  Eira,  "bcyood  the  rirer," 
■ad  "on  this  Me  the  river,"  rmnrm)  r«fer  b>  the  Buphtmtei.    1! 
tbs  pMiigM  to  Josliua,  and  tlicae  in  Iml  lix.  19,*  and   ^elc  ■g^^ 
tnnalfttion  in  the  abore  puHgce  ia  tmiTurmly  "  rirer." 

IV.  Nsbar  b  owd  tn   the  phinl,  ftf^iveDtly  to  deaoCe  (he  a 
bnocbn  of  the  Euphntes,  in 

Pb.  txxxix.S6;  cxxxrill;  IiaLxUr.ST;  xlAS;  balcxxxL  4,  U;  H 
il  6. 


The  following  sre  th«  terms  which,  in  the  imigsiT'  of  the 
plied  to  tho  Tanoos  psrts  of  s  rtTer. 

(a)  Jao,  ^,  «  hand:  used  Ibr  the  'Me-'  of  »  rirer,  u  in  the  KnglulL 
'to  tli«  right  hand  of  tho  Sttmm.'  Thus  NumU  xiil  29  ('*  ooa^ 
8T  ;  Jud.  xi.  36. 


0)  BAPHitt,  rn*.  a  Up:*  fte  'odg«  or  brink'  oT  a  riwr,  or  of  th* 
Goo.  zxil  IT;   xli.  .1,  17;    Kxod.  it.  3;   Tit    15;   xir.  30;    DcuL  1! 
Joah.  zl  4 ;  ziL  2 ;    xiil  9.  16;    Jud.  va  IS.  33;  1  Sam.  xiil.  6; 
29;  ix.  36;  3  Kings  iL  13;  3Chroti.  viii.  17;  Esek.  xlrii.  6,  1,  13; 
G.    Of  the  "  raolteo  sea"  in  8oloBMa'a  Temple,  1  Khtgs  vii.  23,  S6;  1 
iT.  2. 

((^  Labhox,  V*Vt  o  tongue  (of  tbosoa):  fhimltA,  to  Iq)  or  Uofc. 

Uwd  In  Josh.  xt.  2,  S  ;  xriiL  19.        .      "ba;"        Ao#4a. 

t&din  tsai  xL  15 "tanfCtM"  T^t>  9i*>M9oa»f  Al\ 

fl)  Q'DOTU,  n^V>  'banks':  of  tlio  Jordan,  Josh,  iil  16;  It.  U;  1  Chron.: 
and  of  the  Kiphrates,  IsaL  TiU.  7. 

(«)  Eatzeb,  ng,  the  extreme  edge  or  end  of  a  thing  (I  Sam.  xir.  3T) 
H:|^,  to  cut  oirtb<>  ond.    TliM  amoniriit  oUicra, 
Of  n  river,  Ji)«h.  zv.  6;  xrill  19;   ("end"  and  "ottennost  part")  la 

tlte  potut  of  junction  with  tho  Dead  Sml. 
Of  tba  water,  Jonh.  iii.  B,  IS. 


•  "IHrfilT  rivOT."  '■  MtRhty"  nw»)  is 
IJ  t  word' rendered  "roujch"  in  D«iL  ixL 
4,  and  "raiKhtj"  in  Amos  t.  24.  and 
rsallr  Ricimhig  'peronniaL'  See  Nachal. 

■  bee  CbMfK  TIL  p.  369 


■  The  (brco  of  the  Qgure  io 
tofc^  ts  materutllT  locTMsod  hj 
'theriTer'  {Le.  Kupliratw)  for"n 

*  Saphah  te  abtt  osed  kn 
Oea  xL  L  "Uu  whole  earth  was 
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or*  UIre,  Kamh.  xxxIt.  3;  Josh.  xv.  3. 

OfBcoimtry,  Geo.  xlm  21;  Exod.  xiiL  30;  Nnmb.  xixUL  37. 

Ofn  niounUin,  Kxod.  xlx.  13  ;  Joah.  xriii.  16. 

And  ofa  town,  JtMli.  xtUI  1&;  1  Sam.  xlv.  3. 
It  1b  of  frequent  oocorreuoe,  and  in  reuderod  in  the  A.  V.  "  border/'  *'  bKn,** 

"biiiilt."  "odge,"  "oiid,"  "frontier,"  "  outmort  oonsi,"  "out»de,"  *'quartor.' 

"than,"  "sidp,"  "utmost  jwirt,''  At 
{/)  UAATAit,n^T4,aiLil  Ms'burnh,  rr^y)9,  kposs;  frum  ^37,  logo  over.  KvtUt 

tbe  word  in  aaed  for  a  ford ;  as,  tbo  Guxls  of  Jordan,  in 

Jrah.  il.  7 ;  Judg.  iU.  28 "  ford*." 

Jud.  xU.  &,  6. "  pasiaffes." 

Alioaf  Jabbok,  Geo.  xxxiL  32;  aadof  Araon,  laai.  xn.  2. 

It  ia  uacd  to  express  a  dcBio  or  poes  betweoD  rock;  hills  at  Uictimaslk  (Se«  Cbaph. 

ir.  p.S72>.    lSam.xiiL  23;  xh-.  4;  Isaix.29;  Jer.  U.32.     LXX.  i^  iW 

Baeti,  and  t^  wrpav.     lo  tho  poasago  fTOio  laaiab  the/  road  ^tlpafya, 

§36. 

70R,  •iSh'^  nk^j  and  onoc,  ik,'  The  Nile :  aa  Egyptian  word. 
It  occurs  in, 

QCD.  Ill  1,  3,  3,  IT;  Exod.  L  33;  il  S,  6;  ir.  9;  tu. 
15,17,  18,20,31,24,26;  viiL  3,  8,  11;  xri.  6; 

iBoi.  ixiiL  3,  10. "liwr." 

Jw.ilTl7,  8* "ikwd." 

Etok.  xxix.  3,  9. "  rirtr.' 

AmoaviLLB;  lx.ft "flood." 

Zech.i.n "riTM'." 

Id  Van.  xil  6,  6,  7,  it  Is  applied  to  tho  river  Ulai. 

The  plunJ,  Jonui,  D^ki%  t3  always  used  for  Uie  cauab  of  tbo  Nile :  thii% 

Exod.  viL19;  viil  6;  2  Kings  xix.  24;  Job  xxviil  10  {Aiuat  noT«fiuv)\ 
Pi.  Ixxvili  44;  Isal  TiL  IB ^' riven." 

taw',  xix,  6,  7,  8.  "  brooka." 

T '»"'''■  21,  "  Btreuna,"     diufmxt^  n'Xarlt^  Ka\  h>pvx**p'>i- 
xxxvil  2i  {awayufiiv  Warof),  Bzcic  XXix.  8,  4, 

6, 10;  XXX.  13;  Nah.  iil  8 "riTCTs." 

It  will  be  observed  that  most  of  Lbc  above  paaaages  refer  obnoady  to 
Egypt.  Id  Job  xxviil  10,  "  He  cutaHh  out  'Nite-eanab'  amontret  the  rodta," 
— <he  allusion  may  be  to  tlie  CatAracts.  In  Isai.  xxxiii.  21,  "  tht-re  (i.  «. 
JeruMlera)  tha  glorioufl  Jjord  will  be  to  us  a  place  of  brood  rivers  and  '  Nile- 
canab,'  " — the  wliole  figure  is  based  on  a  transference  of  Egyptian  splendour 
to  Jud»a.  lo  2  Kings  xix.  24  ;  Isai  xxxvii  25,  and  xix,  6, 'the  word  u«:-ir- 
in^  iu  connexion  with  Jorim,  and  rendered  "  besieeed  (marg.  fenced)  plA<^e9,* 
and  "  of  defence,"  namely,  malzor  (§  97),  is  treated  by  Qeeenius,  Dv  Wette, 
and  Fiirst  u  bt-inif  a  form  of  tho  word  mitxraim,  and  reoiiered  '  Egypt' — 
*  all  t]iO  cimals  of  Egypu' 

WiU)  the  three  exceptions  noted  above,  the  word  used  by  the  LXX  j 
mtofMi.  [aU] 

Tbe  otlier  name  for  the  Nile  ii  >— 


'  In  Koclesijiiiticaii  xxir.  27,  this  abbre-      Kile,'  *nd  as  Oichoo  Id  th«  time  of  via- 


riated  word  ^gt.^  has  been  read  by  the 
Greek  translator  oa  the  reiy  aunllnr  word 
l*ai,  'light'  The  peasajte  wUl  Uiiu  read 
correctly  oa  follows:  "Ho  maketh  tha 
loothne  if  knowladite  to  appear  aa  'the 


toe&' 

*  Th«  force  of  ttua  paesase  is  ohsoured 
by  tlie  subfltitutkni  o  "  a  Hood"  for  *  the 
Nile'  or  tbe  origtuiL  So  alao  In  tbe  pM> 
■ages  from  Amoa. 
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1  CtinNLziU.  t, 

IsaLx3lB.S.   . 
Jer.  i.  1&       . 


S  37. 

SHICnOR,  fw6,  "The  Blidc  RtTer:'  Qrom  ^,  to  be  bkck  (CuxL  I  B>.    A 

oooun  Joah.  xUL  S.    .        .    " ftom  Sitmr"  .  4v!t  1%  ^otxvrm. 

"(hUDi&llibarofEcTpt"  .  iir?*  J^uw  Aijvrrwa. 

"UMMNdofSibor"  .  nifipfia  utrotfJaJiM^. 

"the  witanofSUur"  .  .  i^^rtiC*. 

in  the  two  former  of  which  panue*  it  lomy  be  the  Wuly  o(- A.riali,  else  when 
tailed  "  tiie  river  iif  Earpt'*    (See  Nachal) 

Id  Josh.  xix.  2ti,  it  is  used  Ibr  the  htde  strasm  of  the  Bdns— ^hilior* 
Ijbniith — '  the  Nile  of  gtaas^* — Cnm  the  gbaa  there  nude  fixun  tlte  auuL 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  renderiugfl  of  the  LXX  shookl  throw  m  EtiU 
light  on  the  uae  of  theee  two  words  for  the  Egyptian  river.  [allj 

§38. 


/AR'DEN,  irp,  or  (except  in  two  cmaes)  uaifonulj  wiUt  the  articl*;  TT^K^  "  ti« 
dftsc^ndcr:*  TbeJordu;  LXX,  j 'J^pAiv^c-  The  r&riotts  derlrations  prt;^poeni 
for  Uiis  name  are  discuaaed  by  Qeaeoiua  (p.  62.5),  who  detidM  in  urour  ol 
that  from  ^^^,  to  descend.  See  Chap.  VIJL  The  two  exceptions  to  tlie  use 
of  tlie  article  nre  Ps,  xlit.  6,  and  Job  xL  23.  In  the  later  iostAncc  this  may 
trbe  from  the  name  being  used  either  as  »  rcpreBentattTg  of  any  rirer,  or  in 
Hb  ongout  moaning,  aaaimpty  a  rapid  rirer. 


S  39. 

NACBAL,  StJ^,  '  a  torrent-hed,'  or  water-coarse :  from  \\!n,  to  perforate  (are 
Chi^  L  p.  "7).  The  word  corresponds  with  the  Arabic  W;i(iy.  the  Girek 
Xftftoffoo^-,  the  Indian  Nullah,  and  the  luUan  "  ftumara,"  and  fti^i^cs  Umj  . 
low,  or  T^ley,  of  a  mountAia  tonvnt,  which,  while  in  rainy  Masons  itmay  I 
whole  width  of  the  depression,  in  summer  is  reduced  to  a  mere  brook,  or  I 
of  water,  and  is  often  entirely  dry.  (Such  gtreami  are  f^phicoUy  dcecr 
in  Job  vl  16, 17.)  NachaJ,  tlierefore,  a  sometimeB  used  for  the  %'aUey  (Num. : 
12;Jud}^.  xvi.  4X  andsuiiK-ttiiK-sforUie  torrent  wliich  Sowk  t>irou^h  tlte  rallry. 
Tlie  double  ai^icalion  of  the  word  is  wcU  seen  in  t  Kia^  xviL  3,  whcrv  Elijah 
is  comiiiunited  to  "hide  himself 'in'  (not  "by")  tlie  '  wftdy'  Cl»?rith,"  and 
to  "  drinlc  of  the  hroolc," — Nadi&l  b(>ing  uae<l  in  both  naflea.  No  Knglish  wut4 
is  exactiy  equivalent,  but  pi^rhaps  '  torrent-bed'  most  nratly  eipreS9«s  it. 

The  mnet  deoave  ftZoinpUM  of  its  use  arc  the  Kedron,  tlie  Wady  d-Aritt^ 
and  the  KJahoit 

The  following  ia  •  list  of  the  plaoea  lo  whii^  it  U  applied,  with  tome  ax- 
uDplee  of  tiie  rarious  translations  of  the  English  Vetsioo,  and  of  the  LXX  :— 

1  QXSJLM. 

"Tha  valley/'  Oeo.  xxvi.  17,  h/  ry  ^ipvyyi  Ttpapu^ 
"Ite  TaUey,"  I  Sam.  xv.  S,  *v  ry  x"fiapf»,*' 

1  EsBCOL  (tlie  cliut<r). 

"Tba  brook  oC"  Numb.  xUL  23,  Ivs  fifMTTH  ^^vpxp 
"The  brook,"  Numb.  xiii.  Si. 
"  The  Tall^  a^"  Numb.  tttiI  Ik 
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5.  Zauxd  (the  woody). 
"  The  ralley,"  Numb.  xxL  13,  el^  ^upayy  ZepiS. 
"  The  brook  Zorecl,"  Doiit  IL  13,  r^  *«(!w?7«  Zapfr.    PomOAy  alao 
"Thft  brook  oTtlia  wiDoirs,"  lad.  zr.  1,  r^  ^.'Apaiiai  {toarg  "  VaSeyofVm 

Arahiwut,")  uiid 
"  The  rivw  of  the  'Arsbah,'"  Amos  rili^  rofijif.  rd*  3wp&v. 

<  Ajuiom. 

"  Th«  brooki,"  Nomb.  xxL  14,  ro£f  x^^PP"^  'XpvQw. 

"The  river,"  Dent  ii  2-1,  r^  ♦«ip«>7a  'A- 

"  The  rirer  o^"  Deut.  iO.  6^  ith  to£  xtf^ififi"*  'A. 

*'  The  brook,"  Odq.  xxxil  23,  r^v  x'tfifi^'- 
"  Th9  rircr,"  Daut,  ii.  37,  xtifififio"  'la^ioK. 

6.  Kahar. 
"Tbe  rirer,"  Joah.  xri.  8,  Vat.  het  ^Ajuira,  ptolMbl^  A  ooatnotfan  «f 

t,  ElBHOM. 

"The  river,"  Jud.  W.  7;  t.  21,  ^((^M^fhnir  Kiirwi'. 

"The  brouk."  I  Kings  xviii.  4»,  row  x-  Kiaavv. 

"  The  Irrok  oC"  Pa.  lixjiii.  8,  **■  rw  ?.  Keiaui-.     Prob«bl^ 

"  The  rirer  that  U  before  Jokneftm,"  Josh.  rir.  1 1,  r^i*  ^afiayya. 

8.  Bnmt. 
"  TIm  brook,"  1  Sun.  xxx.  9,  nS  x-  Bempk 

9.  SOBEE. 

"  Tho  vuUoy  of,"  (laarg.    "  or  fry  (A«  ftroofe  o/^  Jod.  xrlA,  Vdi  ^<r«pf« 

i(L  Kbubon. 

"Tliti  brook,"  a  Satn.  xv.  33,  r^  x-  '^>'  t^WvOX 
I  "  The  brook,"  1  Kings  il  31,  rby  x-  Ki^v. 

1"  The  brook  oj;"  Jer.  xxjti.  40,  luc  N«toX  Kifyup. 
U.  Qaa3EL 
"  Ttw  brooks  oC"  3  Sam.  xiiil  30,  Ata,  Kaai  raiac. 
"  The  brooka  ot,"  1  Chron.  xl  8^  U  Na  .{aAJ  Tpoc 
11.  Cbkbith. 
"  Tlio  brook,"  1  Eiagi  xtU.  8,  ^  r^  ;r.  Xo^A 
18.  "Thr  River  or  C*.D,"  (marg.  ''WMfliv")  SSam.  xxl».  S^t^^'TaB. 
U.   WADT-rX-AHtPtl. 
"  Tho  rlvorot  Egypt,"  Numb,  xxxiv.  5,  x***"**^**  *»'»''••••• 
"The  rivur  of  Egypt,"  Josli.  xt.  4,  *^yt  A. 
"  The  river  of  EKTl't,"  1  KingB  tIU.  65,  ■««*♦«- 
"The  Ktnram  of  Egypt,"  Iml  xxxrU.  12,  Ttncap*vp«v. 
Eplphanlus  [Hier  aiii8»)  nyt  ihat  this  plx-e  (KhlDOOoram)  wu  caHcd 
"  Neol,"  rvidcntiy  "  NmIibI,"  ■'  t/n  Wndy."    ile  UTOM  trota  It  th«t 
H^  tills  wMthe  »pot  where  the  eooa  of  Nokh  cut  (ofj  (  mmi  "NichiUli," 

^k  All  inherltsDCo),  anil  fouiid*  upoa  It,  u  Kgatn&t  tb<>  Maiilcha^n  ^t^ry,  ihit 

^F  Hliem  Kiid   liU  ileori^iidinlii  thus  ecqnired  the  right  to  PelestiOB.     See 

Michaelis,  Laws  at  Mo«cb,  SO. 
15.  "  Viillcy  of  Shittim,"  JopI  111.  Ift,  T*r  x- twk  vj^uw^. 
The  abo%i3  renderiofcs  are  sufflcicatly  various,  bat,  in  addiUon.  Nachal  is 
tntisUted   "the  river,"  in  Ps.  xixvi.  8—"  the  flood,"  P».  Ixxiv.  13 — "the 
stwuM,"  Ps.  Ixsviii.  20—"  the  vaJleyB,"  Ps.  civ.  !&-'■  the  brook."  Ps.  ex.  7. 

In  Deut.iiL  lGitoceunufoIloir<;  :  "  Untotheniw  Amon,  half  thocoWfy, 
tnd  the  border  even  unto  the  ri  t-er  Jabbok. "  <LXX,  x"M^^Aovim  ktt  throe). 
The  exprwsion  W  ^ns  y~m  f;*  Innil  nf  lorrmts  of  waters')  rendered  in 
Deiit.  Tiii,  7  "  a  land  of  brookt  of  water,"  i.«  in  Deut.  x.  7,  '"  a  land  of  riven  of 
waters.'  (LXJC,  xrifulft^i  I'lluruc.)  So  ajfsio,  the  wordx  ^n^  w^i  (a  perennial 
torrent)  are  lraiislat«fd  iu  Deut.  xxi.  4, ''  a  louffb  vaUty" — ^payya  rpc^tia^ — but 
inAmofl  v.  24  "amigbtystrcom,"  yfi^  u^aro(. 
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OUier  irorda  nsed  in  the  poetiy  of  the  Bible  for  streams  or  totrents  are 
the  foUowing: — 

§45. 

ZEREM,  D^T.  Used  both  for  &  violent  storm  of  rain,  and  for  the  "floods," 
(rompare  Matt.  vU.  27)  occasioned  by  it.  Thiw,  amongst  others,  Job  xx'r^ 
8,  "abowcra;"   laa.  xxv.  4,  "storm;"  xiviii.  2,  "tempest"  and  "flood 


liab.  iii.  10,  ''  overflowiog.' 


§46. 


NAZAL,  Vt9-  tJsed  nith  refereDoc  both  to  the  sea— Exod.  xr.  6,  "  floods"— 
and  to  fresh  water,  Pa.  Ixxviil  16,  "  streams ;"  Prov.  y.  15,  "ninning 
waters." 


§47. 


I 


SHIBBOLETH,  ri;M.  This  ia  the  word,  the  pTxiDuncIation  of  which  was  used 
(o  t«st  the  fugilive  Kphraimites,  in  Judg,  ziL  6.  It  occurs  in  rcfurcDco  to 
water,  in  Ps.  Ixix.  12,  15,  "fiood,"  and  with  Nahar,  ia  IsaL  xxTii.  12, 
"  dianoel." 

§48. 

ESQED,  nil,  Plw.  Ashodoth,  n*^)! :  from  nyv,  to  break  forth  ;  the  bursting 
forth  oi^tiic  streoma  from  tlie  roots  of  the  mountains,  and  benoe  used  for  tha 
mountains  tl^emselr^^  The  seusc  ia  fixud  by  Ibc  poetical  panage,  Numb,  xxi 
16,  the  '  pounnjf  forth"  of  tlie  '  l-jrrL'uts.'  In  Jo*b  x.  50;  xii  8,  it  u  uaod 
JD  a  general  sense,  but  it  a  usually  joined  with  Pi^guh — '  Aslidijtii-pi(^«h'— 
ria.  for  the  ruou  of  Uiu  tuountiiins  cast  of  tliu  Jordan.  Sec  Deitt.  iiL  17; 
iv.  49 ;  Jo^i.  xii.  3 ;  xiii.  20.     'Jio^iCtd  n)v  ^cayv,  and  i^v  JiMitvniv.  [■"] 

Bcinjiinun  of  Tudela  makes  Aahdoth-Pisgah  to  bo  the  falb  of  the  Jordan  at 
its  exit  from  the  Lake  of  Gcuncsaretb,  and  interpreC»  the  word  to  mean  "  tlio 
place  wlicre  the  rapid  rivers  have  their  fall"     (See  Esri;  Travellers,  p.  68.) 


§49. 


HABBOOL,  Snaj,  '  The  Flood' :  from  the  same  root  aa  Jooval  (}  43) ;  uschI 
(genarally  with  the  de&oite  article)  for  the  great  Deluge,  except  ia  Ps. 
xxix.  10,  where  it  aignifiea  the  accumulation  of  waters  in  uie  sky. 


§  50. 

8HETEPH.  The  word  "  flood"  has  okto  been  used  in  the  A.  T.  for  ^jp,  from 
q^,  to  orerflow.  It  is  not  used  definitely,  and  ooootb  only  in  the  following 
parages  from  the  poetical  books :  Job  xxxriil  25 ;  Ps.  xxxiL  6 ;  Pror. 
xxvil  1;  DatL  Ix.  26;  xl  22^  Koh.  i.  a  [all] 
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rv.— SPRINGS,  WKLLS,  AND  PITS. 


§  51. 

ATN,  ^{,  '  A  spring' — properly  an  eje :  tixQ  faring  in  an  Eutero  oountry  bdag 
the  eye  of  ihe  Lftndacape— «nd  thus  oaed  (or  a  natural  bontof  liTiuf  w»ttr. 
aa  distinguufaed  from  Beer  ($  57),  water  arrived  at  bj  diggio^.  Toe  wora 
wu  comnKni  to  all  the  oriental  loD(jiif3,  and  still  continues  in  Ataboa  &h 
gedi, — tbe  i^ing  of  tlic  kid,  novr  Ain-JvUf, — on  tJie  western  afaore  of  lb* 
Dead  Sea,  is  a  good  instanoe  of  the  object  intended. 

Tbe  importaoce  of  distinguishing  b'ltween  tills  word  and  Beer  ia  iOustnled 
by  Exod.  XV.  27,  in  which  the  word  Ainoth  (translated  by  "  ^VoU^")  is  used 
for  the  springs  oirfrMh  water  at  Elini;— ^though  the  rod^  soil  of  tliat  pUco 
excludes  the  supponitian  of  dug  welU.  In  theparaUel  passage,  NomKxxziii. 
fl^  the  word  is  rendered — witli  M|ual  inaocnracy  to  English  ears— "  rountains." 

IHie  names  of  a  targe  imiuber  of  towns  and  places  u  Palestine  are  formed 
or  compound^  of  Mn  (En),  as  is  natural  from  tbe  importance  of  living 
springs  in  iliL'  East.    These  ore  aa  follow : 

1.  Afo,  V.^?""  ihe  apriiiK.  N'Timb.  xxxiv.  II;  one  oi  tho  latidmarics  do  the 
Dortb-vart  )K<n]<.T  ot  PijcstiQc.  Tho  Vulgate  is  protMblr  right  hi  rcnderinjr  it 
eoMfrw  /mttim  Paphnin;  i.  e.,  tbe  Hiring  of  Jornao  at  Dan,  whtdi  was  caUed 
Daphne;  (Joeepb.  Ant  I.  x.  2).    LXX.  tr)  a^yiif- 

S.  Aln,  one  of  tho  southentmoet  citin  of  Judah  and  Simean;  Jfl«h.  xv,  B3 ;  xix. 
Tj  xxl  16;  I  Chron.  iv.  33.     LSX  't'-!>rpfaji:    Powibljr  Ihw  ia  Eih^nuDoa 

8.  Suani,  W^fn  'the  two  springs;'  in  the  Sbcpbdah,  Josh,  xv.  34.  If  tbe  l,XX 
reoderfog  ir^-c  roir 'I'^^if  A/t-n>-,  of  tlie  words  "inanopea  pla<v."  (see  inai|ini 
in  Oen.  xxxviil  1-4,  31.  be  correct,  this  place  b  probaUy  Intended,  l^inin 
being  a  Philistiiie  otty  also  in  tlie  Shqihalah.  (Zona:  on  in  Etmgamgder 
HofpdqiuMe,  l>e  Wettc:  ins  7%or  wm  Eitaim.)  Cotnp.  Jndf.  xU  Sfi,  ind 
xiv.  1,  with  Josh.  XT.  33,  34. 

4k  En-dor,  'tlio  spring  oTDor';  Josh.  xriL  U;  I  Sam.  xxviB.  1;  ft.  IxxxfiL  1<L 

5.  En-eglaim,  '  tbe  fprlng  of  tbe  two  ealve^*  on  the  dtoie  of  the  Dead  Sea;  KkL 
xlviL  10.     LXX,•KvaJaX)i^i/l. 

A.  Kn-gannlm,  'tho  spring  of  gardens;'  ftiowntn  tbeSh^helah;  Joab.  xv.  S4 
T    En-gaonim,  a  Uervhonite  town  in  Isnohar;  Josli.  xlx.  SI;  xxl39.    Z^X, 
mi}ii  yfMfmi'truv.     Tho  toodem  Jewn,  see  Cbap.  IX.  p.  418. 

8.  En-gedi, 'spring  oftboidd;' Josh.  XT.  G3;  1  Sam.  xxiiL  39;  xxtT.  1;  S 
KX.  S;  Ezek.  xlvil  10;  Cant.  i.H;  Eoolea.  xxi%-.  M(Kngnddi).    IJLX,'A; 
'tvyaitlv,'E)-}atUt,  tv  nJ^toJ^f,     Soo  Chapu  Vll.  p.  365. 

9.  En-baddah,  *tbeBtn)og  spring;'  Josh.  xix.  31.     LXX,  Mfiapit. 

10.  En-ltak-Kore,  'the  erpring  of  tbe  erier;*  ti;)^  tvv  /irixcA^MytniM.  Jn^  xr.  19 

11.  Eu-baxor  (Cbstxor);  Jmh.  xix.  37.    LXX,  ^nrt  'A<»p. 
IS.  Bn-cniithpAt,  '  ^riiig  uf  judgmenl ;'  "  whidi  ts  Kadceb.'*    Gea  xiv.  7.    T.TT^ 

18.  Eu-rininion,  'spring  of  pomegranates;'  N^oh.  xl  29;  uoloes  this  Is  Ibtined  hr 
tbe  orrooMOB  combinaiian  of  tbe  two  plat»^  Ain  and  Bisuoop ;  (see  Jeeb.  xr 
32;  xix.  7;  1  Chr.  !%.  32.) 
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14.  Ea-TOgel,  'Bpn'nj  of  the  fixrt;'  possibly  from  (Ullers  treading  it  withtheirfre* 

fTitrguBi);  possibly  from  iu  wa»n  beinff  drawn  up  by  a  mtchitie  worked 
wiUi  llio  fool  (Dfl'ut.  xi.  10).  Josh.  xv.  7 ;  xviU.  16 ;  2  Sam.  xrU.  17  ;  1 
KliL  L  9.     LXX,  irriyif  'Puyn^ 

15.  En-«h«merii,  'spring  of  the  san;'  Joah.  xt.  T;  xriU.  IT.    LXX,  9  fffyO  rov 

qXtoi'— ff'.  B'IiAaii^iy.     Vulff.,  ad  En-MMw,  id  tsl^  fhitiem  Sotu. 

18.  En-tappviAli, — ^neiir  the  town  ofthaC  Dune;  Jo«h.  xvii.  1,     Tb&n  werealto: 

17.  'The  spring  ta  Jozroel,'  "a  fauntaiD  vrliicfa  [is]  la  JozreoL"    I  Sam.  zxix.  1, 

poaeibly  the  suns  m, 

18.  "  The 'Well  of  Haroi"    Jin-cAan>i—'tho  spring  of  trombHng.'  Jndg.  tIL  1. 

19.  "Tbe  Prat^oQ  W^vU."    AiiutcAnim — Hha  spnugofdragoiu.'    N«b.  ij.  13. 

30.  "Tbs  'spring'  of  water  in  the  wilderaeu — the  'tprisg'  k  tbo  wsj  to  Bbnn" 

G«i.  xvi.  7. 

31.  In  the  Xew  Tontament  the  word  appears  aa  jSdoo,  it,  'qninga;'  "sear to 

SalLm":  John  iii.  33.    'Kif6t: 

Wb«a  applied  to  water,  the  word  Aio  i^  translated  in  tbo  S.  T.  "  well," 
with  the  following  exoepUonti,  in  which  it  is  reDdered  "  rouataio." 

G«o.  xtL  1;  Nuinh.  xxxiii.  9;  (comp.  Exoi  xv.  37  "  wvUs;")  Dent  viil  1; 
xxxiii  26;  1  Sam.  xxix.  1;  3  Ghron.  xxxil  3 ;  Neh.  ii.  U;  UL  16;  ziL 
37  ;  Vnrr.  vilL  38. 


§52. 

1£A'AN,  ^■^.  'a  oollection  of  spring?,'  or  place  watered  bj  springs:  from  iv. 
a  ^iric^.    Topographically  used,  the  word  occurs  in 


Josh.  XT.  9     . 
J(X)h.  xviiL  Ifi 

1  KiD^xriiL  S 
3  Kings  iii.  19,  25 

2  Chron.  xxxil  i 


It  is  also  found  in  the  following: 


'•  foantiun'' 

"wbU" 

"fooBtaina*' 

"well*" 

"fiHinbUni." 


IntbeLXX 

all  those 


I 


Q«n.  Til   11;  Tih.  3;  T«t.  xiS6;  Ps.  txxiT.  16;  oxhr.  8;  Prov.  t.   18;  xSl 

ii.;  xxv.36;  Cant  iv.  13,  IS;  laaL  xlL  18;  Hoa.  xiii.  16:  Jo«l  III.  18,  all 
renderwi  "  fountain."  Pa.  Ixxxlr.  6 ;  laaL  xU.  2,  "  well ;"  and  Pa  I  t  vxvti 
»i  dv.  10,  "epringB."  [all  I 


S  63. 


UOTZA,  ln^»m,  'npringhead :'  from  «f;,  to  go  forth. 

tJied3Kbg8B.31 -«pring''    .         .     il^iMof. 

3Chron.  xxxu.aO(oftfadipniigoraiboo)  .     "  watereooTM"    .    i  lSo6o(. 


A1k>  In  Pa.  crii  33,  36 •' 

ImL xU.  18 (ooDtrasted  with  Agam) ;  IviiLll.     " 


K»" 


(omitted). 
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§  54. 

l£A£OR,  lApB,  '  well^ring :'  fixini  ifip,  to  dig  f^ir  wMer  (3  Kiag^  xtx.  34),  ■ 
word  ufled  only  in  the  pootickl  and  nibricaJ  book^  and  TukmaljtvDdeivd  Ij 
OMiag,  rounuiD,  well,  wcJI-dpring  and  iflHMi    Sm  J«r.  li.  36 ;  Pa,  xxxri.  9 ; 

PrOT.  X.  11;  XTi.  22;  Ler.  xu.7,&a.iic. 

S  55. 

GULLOTH,  1^  babblings :  from  ^  to  tumble  or  roQ  over,  in  aUuaon  per- 
h«p6  to  the  ^obuUr  fonn  in  wbica  BptingB  babble  up.  UbtkI  oolj  to  desg- 
nate  the  two  ipriDsti  girett  by  Caleb  to  his  daughter  Adisah.  Josh.  xt. 
19 ;  Judg.  L  15.  LXX,  Jwh.  iot /tot  ri/v  BorAiyif.  «al  Uu^tv  airy  njr  Tiwoi^ 
Mv  r^  dvu  Kot  r^  F.  r^w  joirw:  Judg:  Avrpuaiv  jurtupup  mat  X.  raxttPuw. 
Bymni.  4fiiuav. 

The  word  occiini  in  the  nhorter  Torm  or 
GAL,  S|,  (strioUy  '  heaji,")  in  Ount  i».  12  ("  spring^,  and  aho  In  Ps.  slii.  7 ; 
en,  35;  Isai.  xlviii  18;  Jonah  U.  3,  and  elsewhere,  fhr  the  "billows"  ot 
"  waves"  of  the  sea. 

Ponbly  Qallim  (1  Sani.  xxr.  44;  Isal  x.  30)  derived  its  name  &om  th> 
ne^hbourhood  of  such  bubblin;^  springs. 

Tm  word  comraonlj  used  for  a  "  heap"  of  water,  as  io  Bxod.  xr,  8  ;  and 
Pa.  Ixxriii.  13,  is  Ned  (tj).    See  Chap.  Til.  p.  374,  nfiU. 


§  56. 

ICABBOOA,  |4M|, '  a  gushing  firing' ;  from  yy^  to  gnsh  forth.  See  Xaaiali 
7;  xlix.  10("9pnDga"),andEcclxil6(**foantain").     LXX,  irfyv. 

S  67. 

FEB,  ^a,  from  •^ij^,  to  dig,  (the  same  root  as/mire,  and  bore):  'a  well,*  that 
is,  a  dug  pit,  ustiiuly  with  water  at  the  bottom.  The  meaning  of  the  won! 
is  fixed  by  the  numerous  vestiges  of  such  wells  still  remaining  and  bearing 
their  ancient  names.  They  have  a  broad  margin  of  masomy  romid  the 
mouth,  and  oflen  a  stone  fimng  up  the  orifice.    See  Chap.  XL  p.  S1&. 

The  following  are  the  Seen  named  in  the  Bible : 

1.  Beer-lachai-ra, 'tiiewaQ  oftbo  viskonofUfdi'Oen.  xvl.  U;  xxiv.  63;  xxv.  U. 

1  Beer^bebii,  <  the  well  of  swnAritiK.'aoonfdiiiff  to  Oea.  xxL  81,  and  xxtL  M;ef 
amnrdiog  to  Do  Wette,  ■  the  weU  of  seven.' (Ooa)|».  xxi.  39, 30 :  8beba  >- wna) 

I.  Beeroth-beneJaakan, 'the  wensoTtfae  KKisorjaakan,'mtbe  Deeert;  Dent  x. 

S,    In  Nnmb.  xxxiti.  31,  *' B«ae-Jaakiui"  ooly. 

LBesroth,  ' WeUa,'on«orthadtieAortheOibeoait«a.  JodLix.  It;  Bma.  S6,&c 

C  Beer,  the  well  dui;  by  ttut  ehildmi  orrsrael  clom  to  the  border  of  MoabCyom. 
xxL  1$),  and  thnwwe  probably  the  same  as 

6.  BeerHsIiii),  'WoUof  beroce;'  IsaL  xv.  8. 
*  Compare  the  expnaioo  in  old  Bnglisb  poetry;  "the heaped  spring";  "Xbehmpa4 


xxxr, 

I 


J 
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T.  Bser ;  Jodgca  Iz.  21. 

6.  B«aklh-beer, 'theladjofthowellj'  Joab.  xix.  8. 

9.  Berotboh;   Kz«kiel  xIviL  16 ;  and 

10.  Bcrotbai,  a  Sam.  viii  B,  both  apparently  tho  siurw  phoe^  wh'di  liu  been  oa» 
jixtured  lo  be  thed:/  Btrytuj.  3co  Gflaoaiua,  p.  116. 

Three  wcUa  digged  by  Isaac's  licnlsmeu  sad  called  Esi-k  (strife),  Sitoab 
(batred),  aud  R^cTiobotli  (rooru),  arc  oiiiuod  in  Oen.  xivi.  20,  21,  22 ;  aad  a 
Bif^morable  well  in  the  ootu-C  ol  a  boiL<ie  at  Bachurim  is  mentionod  in  2  Sua 
■xvii,  18  (I.XX,  ZoMOf)- 

Id  our  version  Be«r  is  throughout  rendered  "  ^clL"  with  four  exoeptiooa 
These  are  Qen.  xlv.  10 ;  Pi*.  Iv.  23  ;  box.  15  ;  and  IVov.  xxiiL  27,  where  it 
is  translated  '  pit'    la  the  LXX  it  is  geuerallj  ^ap.    Vulg.  Puieuc 

§  58. 

A  GAM,  tUM,  'pond'  of  stagciant  water:  &oin  UH,  to  be  warm  like  boiling 
water :  apeciallT  of  the  pools  left  by  the  intmdalions  of  the  Nile.  Exod.  til 
19 ;  viii.  5.  LXX,  injpvycc.  Siicn  pooU  were  reedy,  and  thus  ld  Jer,  li.  33, 
the  word  is  put  for  "  reeaa."    Pa.  cru.  35,  and  cxiv.  8,  "  stscdiag  water.'* 


§  59. 

UIK'TEH,  nypi^,  or  (once)  3£kvah,  n^m,  'reserroir;*  a  place  where  wmten 
flow  togetLvr :  Irom  mp,  tu  bo  collected.  Tlus  word  occora  as  foQowB  in 
letatioa  to  water : 


GsD.  L  10.  . 
Exod.  TiL  19  . 
Lev.  xi  36.  . 
iMiaJi,  xxi  11. 


"  gathering  tofjrther." 
fwith  offotn)  "  pools." 
''plonly"  [of  wnrferl 
•'diwh'' 


rmXtf. 

Cdwp.     {G«88idti8  tin  BefkUtm% 


§  CO. 

B^EEOAH, na^a,  'pool'  or  artificial  tank;  (dcrivatioQ  uncertain);  hence  the 
Arabic  Btrketf  and  the  Spanish  Al-beixa.  The  poob  still  remaining  al 
Hebron  are  actual  examples  of  the  meaning;  of  the  word.  In  the  EngliBh  v  er- 
son  it  It  uniformly  renoered  "  pooL"    Such  tonka  existed  at  various  plaoea ; 

L  GibeoD  3  Sun.  U.  13. 

1  Hebron Dittov  Ir.  13. 

a.  Samaria 1  Elngi  rxlL  88. 

4,  Jcrowlem    ...... 

a.  Upper  pool    .        .        .       .     S  EInfrs  xvUl  11 ;  leal  rU.  8 ;  xxxvL  I. 

t.  Lower  pool    .        •        •        •        .  laaL  xxiL  9. 

C^OMpod Ditto,  xxil  II. 

d,  Kiag'B  pod KoIl  il  14 ;  BccL  iL  8. 

c:  A  flilh  appears  to  be  raentioaed  In .  NA.  Hi  16. 

/.  .Siloab  or  Siloam     ....  Neh.  iti.  16;  Jobo  Is,  T, 

ff.  Bclh<<wla Jaimv.  i.  MXvfi^4^pa. 

6.  Bcshbott  (flflh  poob)    ....  Cant.  vii.  4. 

The  LXX  have  translated  the  word  ofteoeet  by  KoXvfiff^^  i  bat  alio  1^ 
covv^aod  oooe  by  Xifon/, 
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§61. 


(7B0TH,  ff«,  'atHruf  or  dag  wdh  Ibr  ilieefi ;  from  fr^,  to  d«: 
OBoa,  Z«{i^  fi.  C^  sad  then  tiMwirtirl  "cmu^m."     From  the  mumJ 


S  62. 

WCREH,  man,  wfaidi  likewiM  oocois  bat  oaea,  m  XmpL,  iL  9^  irt 
imtimtd  (2t)  "  pit." 

§63. 

IIASH'ABIM,  D'^c^:  l^^nt)  ;|r^,  to  draw  water:  uKd  ooly  ia  Jt 
probablj  for  ine  troughs  into  whidi  the  water  for  the  cattle  was  pi 
T«ri)  ■  oaed  with  this  ipecial  flignificalioa  in  Gvd.  xxir.  19,  'JO,  4i,  _ 
LSJC,«V>*>cyin«;  De  WeWe,  adtoafrwiiiw;  E.  Y."  the  plaowof drawing  ■ 


S  64. 

BOB,  •^  and  ^^  '  a  CLti^ni'  or  '  pit :'  tzom  tba  now  root  a«  B«er, 
ctaariy  the  same  agnificAtion.  Bor.  boweTer,iiofteDiaed  Tur  apit  Dotconl 
InfirUcr,  a  Koae  m  which  Beer  is  oolj  once  fixind  (poasibly  2  Sam.  xiil 
^Hucb  was  the  "  pit"  into  wluch  Joeeph  was  cast,  Q«n.  xxxvii.  20. 
iritbooC  water  are  also  named  in  1  Sam.  xiU.  6;  28atn.xxiii.  20;  I  Ohroo 
33 ;  and  '  the  boose  of  the  pit'  oncure  with  the  meAnin^  of  dungron  ia  C 
id.  US;  xtL  14;  Exod.  zii-  39,  and  in  Jer.  xxxrii.  16  and  xxxviii.  In  Zeoh.ix 
**  the  pit"  »  dungeon.    (Compare  ptdevs,  which  abo  has  this  double  iiicwil 

Bor  isboworer  oaed  for  a  receptacle  for  water — wheth^o*  springing  or 
lect«d  is  not  indicated — thou^  the  "  bniken  cisterns"  ofjc-r.  n.  13, 
**  ftonefl  of  the  pit,"  in  laatah,  xir.  19,  show  that  such  cisKms  wi 
timea  bnilt,  and  not  alwaj«  "digged,"  as  in  Deut  vi  U  ;  3  Ctuxm.] 
£xod.  XXL  33. 

The  Dame  is  borne  1^ 

1.  •"Tbe'BrtalwrHioSfchn,"lSam.xii.  2a;r«rf>#(rforflcfB64>«rwB^wi 
1.  "Tba  mil  of  Srali,''  S  Sam.  iU.  16 ;  n-on  'a,  fpfo^  rofi  Zcri^xiM- 
S.  •'The  well  of  BethiobMn," S  Sam.  xziil'lft,  and  1  Chron.  xl.  11. 
4.  "  The  pit"  at  Uiipoh,  Jar.  xH  T,  9,  {com^.  3  Kioga  xxt.  as). 

The  word  is  exteosivelyuscd  in  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Scripture  ;  j 
tU.  16 ;  Isaiah,  ^v.  15 ;  Bwk.  xx^i.  20,  &c.     In  Jer.  tL  7,  it  is 
"  fountain."     The  Keri,  however,  in  tliis  place  reads  Bair. 


Otlier  words  of  this  dan,  bat  not  empiojed  with  topognphioat  j 


IMM, 


§   65. 

fi'KB,  as.  or  K^,  a '  ditch*  or  '  trench.'  2  Kings,  iii  16 ;  Isaiah,  xxx.  1^ 
xir.  3;  Ez^k.  xlril  11,  (_"  mamhct").  A.  place  of  this  name^  Oflbaj 
JerusaJetu,  ia  mentioned  in  Isaiah,  x.  31. 
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§    66. 

PAOBATH,  M79, '  a  bollow' ;  used  in  2  Sam.  xrii.  9,  and  rriil  17 ;  uid  aim 
&guTa^re\y  in  Isaiah  xxiv.  17,  18;  Jer.  xlriii  43,  44.  In  these  panafea  JI 
is  rendered  "  pit ;"  in  Jer.  xlviii.  28,  "  hole  ;"  and  in  Lata  iii.  47,  "  anaro^*' 
wUicL  iiidcod  seems  to  bo  die  idea  at  the  root  of  the  word. 

§  67. 

BEUCHAH  or  SHACHATH,  nn\v  or  Pfjjj,  a  *  piifair :  i  e.  a  Irap :  lued  fre-. 

?uL'ntJy,  but  only  ia  the  poetical  l>oc>ka,  auci  figuratively ;  t  ff.  Paalm  ii.  15 ; 
'rov.  iivi.  2i  ;  Jer.  il  b;   xviij.  20.     It  ia  Tariously  rendered  pit,  ditch, 
destructiou,  corrupliun,  ood  grave. 

§  68. 

GOOMMATZ,  wa,  'a  sunk  pit';  from  f^^,  to  dig :  only  used  once,  til,  id 
£ccl.  X.  8.     LXX,  piiOftav. 


MAHAMOnOTII,  n^■*^rl9,  *giilfe'  or  'whiripoola';    only  in  Paalm  ccA  10, 

where  it  is  rendered  "'deep pita." 


v.— CAVES 
§  70. 


ftTARAH,  TTVa, '  acam* ;  firomnfti,  to  excavate.    Atabu^  Utffiiarm. 

The  caveAof  PaleitixM  ar^ 

1.  The  care  ol'  AduUuin,  In  which  Dartd  lived  with  hit  ftiUQirera;  1  Sam.  xxfi. 

1;  SSam.  JtxilL  13. 
S.  The  cttTO  ur  Mukkoilivli,  in  which  the  flve  kings  of  the  Antorites  look  relbgfl 

from  Joiihua:  Jonb.  x.  IS,  Ac 
8.  The  cave  in  t)>e  wildemcea  of  Eof^edl,  to  the  '  thifrbs'  of  which  David  and  hia 

men  reraaioed  tmdbcoverod  hy  Sau£ ;  I  i^m,  xxtv.  3. 
4.  The  oave  in  which  Obadiah  hid  fifty  propiiEita  of  Jehovah  from  the  vecgeaooe 

ofJesebc];  1  Khiga  xviU.  4. 

Bemdes  the  above,  arc  the  cave  above  Zoar,  Qcn.  xiz.  30;  of  KactipeUh, 
Gen.  xxiii.  XXV.  xhx. ;  "  '  tlie'  cave"  in  Horeb— the  scene  of  the  viaJon  of 
Elijali — 1  Sings  zix.  9  ;  and  a  cave  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  near  Sidon, 
literally  rendered  *'  Meftrah,"  Jojth.  xiii.  4. 

The  word  is  rendered  "holes"  in  Isai.  iL  19 ;  and  '^dcn"  in  IsaL  xxxil 
14,  and  Jer.  vii.  II. 

§71. 

OHOR,  ^*n,or  ^h.  and  CHIJR,  Tin, '  hoV:  from -ah,  to  bore  (9ee2  Kings  lii  9) 
Benoe,  a  bole  in  the  rook  or  earth,  as  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  11,  and  Job  xxx.  6, 


^m   .i  ta  ^v  ymvue  w^  aoiK  ^iv«  beat  aaiHr  to  tbe  Q^vim  ( 
Z'T-.  ^.f3A  x'stf'X.  *. — ^^i  TnfJDCTkft. f  cwKbx  Bholeaandi 

?kaKiae.  jmi  var  i«^  a  'zw  .avsa  jc  ^  m^iatam^  rocb  of  Pieti 

VMS  -Qv-r  '3xra.  issoovaaii  av  ixsei:  Dml  ^  12. 

ZSf  c:«=^.'.  .c  J^Muna  a«ir«L  Ava^  AwvCnr)  Eaek.  xhrn.  16, 
«BK  a'  S^-slb.  agr-ry^  at  aunr  z-.-hl  souar  okTva,   nacT  ai  vhi 

IMQ  111  III.    a»  kiov  a  kM«' .\mb.  X.  :«.  xri  1.  3k  te. 
—   ikavafr^uacBi.    ^uf  ami  itinaa. 

.-cof.  Isiii.  :.  1*.  Acc  -szitrt  a  xcSaK  -m-^  M«an&:  -go  into  tiM  '' 
.»  ii»  T-XTCi  it;  aa:  ^le  ■  ^«:r«f~  jt  s*  «an=.* 


$   .5, 

lici=:f><»ik.>rs.  .-r    .'tirr.-s^   -^  v^bri  ae  LjcwSbh  UMkicfiue  from  U 

Tx  iie  -rtaaitaxc  jc  ^jt  vxts  It  cmn  dr  de^  see  Tnr  |  28^ 
1 3» :  adK  )  %  tT.  d&  »?.  3Ci 


»  n.— fl>r^ts  and  trebs. 

f  S  74. 


il 


*c»f  rv^r  <:r  :z  >  vxraf.  Ti=!i=EwLxxxi3.n&iBedibrtfaetfai(^li 
—Of  ~  jCJkX'  V.SC  tt;^:Qi~ — L-£  =)e  wo&r.  ESfwixre  die  word  is  «mp 
lbr&v<x>i  U)oqc^«7noHttl73eT«rtkeJ*-«r  <JT5)fcratnctafazi7e] 

L  Tbe  -vmi  2  ^F  viUecaM  of  2^*  1  Sui.  xtS.  li,  1^  1^  19L 
X  Im.  XTS.  «.  -tvN^"    O^Kum,  m  WaWriirWrlf. 


■  ftw  KnUO«Kl:i±i%  tad  B£lL      vthe  mdctingorUte  ■uilw  w«d 
t&  *KconKil<4H«ta*(innkfb»LXX      been  noukn. 
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S  75. 

lA-AK,  tf^y  ' '  fonjst,'  or  denw  growth  of  trees :  from  *xi^  to  aboiiDOl  In  the 
historical  books  it  ia  tha  usiul  n&me  for  the  wooded  tractA  of  Palestine,  EaBt 
and  West,  and  is  used  for, — 

"  Tbo  fbrat  t/Kareth."     I  Sam.  sxiL  5. 

"TbolbrartofLobwioii."     1  Kinga  viL  2,  x.  17,  31;  3  Cbroa.  fx.  IS,  SO. 
" The  wood  of  Ephmim."    2  Sam.  xriii.  B,  B,  17.    ftjealao  Josh.  iviL  16,  IB; 
1  Smo.  xtv.  25,  3S;  3  Ziugn  li.  24;  Ln  all  which  it  ia  rcndored  "vood.'' 

Ill  llitf  poelica]  pArts  of  Scripture  it  ofWn  occurs,  and  Is  geiK-r»IIy  tranalHlod 
"  forest :  tlie  ciceptaona  being  DcuL  xix.  5 ;  1  Chron.  xvi.  33 ;  Pa.  Irxx. 
13,  Ixxxiii.  U,  xcvi  12,  csixii.  6;  KccL  it  6;  Cu.at  il  3;  I«i.  tu.  2 ;  Erek. 
xrxiv.  25 ;  Mic.  vii.  14,  in  which  the  word  used  is  "  wood."  It  appcare  in 
the  well-lmown  name  of  Eiijath  Jesrim  (city  of  forests],  and  of  Uonnl  Jear> 
fan,  Joeh.  XV.  10. 

In  1  Sam.  xiv.  27  and  Cant.  v.  1,  the  word  is  applied  to  a  honejoomb; 
that  is,  AH  nbtmdunt  qanntitj  of  honey.     LXX,  (1)  rd  intptn'  n9/tf\tTvc-  f?) 

§76. 

PAR'DES,  e«-^  '  a  plantation ;'  perhaps  fVom  tim,  to  encloae. 

Occare  three  times :  viz. 

Neh.  B.  8,  "  fitfent,"  where  it  plainlj  reft>n  to  timber  tn>e«. 

BccLii.  5;  Cant,  iv.  13;  "orchnnl,''  where  tbo  rofcrcnce is  aa plainly  to  IVuit  traea. 

It  ia  probably  a  Persian  word,  adopted  into  the  Semitic  laneiuafres,  and 
then  Grectsed  into  ''FaraUiae,"  xaptiAzteoa  by  which  it  id  translated  in  the 
T.Ty  ELiewhere,  tlicy  have  employed  napaAtiaoc  as  the  equivalent  to 
Oan,  a  ganlen.  The  diminutive  "  Fureidia"  in  Arabic  iS  applied  in  Palc*> 
tine  to  the  "  Frank  Mountain, "  from  its  Ticinity  to  Solomon's  (Hrdtins  at 
Urtaa.    See  Ohap.  UL 

§  77. 

ETZ,  Y(,  'a  tree/  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word:  thus  Oen.  i.  29;  iL16;  OeuL 
xil  2 :  Josh.  X.  16  (comp.  Acu  x.  39)  :  Isal  viL  2,  and  pasam :  atao  "  wood," 
Ex.  vii.  19  ■  Lev.  xL  32 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  14,  &a— "  timber,"  1  Enra  v.  C,  &a  ; 
— '*stidc,"  Num.  xv.  32  ;  I  Kings  xvii.  10.  Ilenoe,  too,  the  staiTof  a  spear, 
1  Sam.  xrii.  T,  or  lumdle  of  an  axe,  D&ut  xix.  5  (a  verse  m  which  the  word 
occurs  twice — as  "  tree"  and  "  helve.") 

From  TTsy,  to  be  firm.  In  a  sli^itly  varied  form  it  signiAei  a  bacJcbone; 
whence  £uon-Qeber,  '  the  giant's  backbone.'    See  Chapi  L  p.  150. 


§  78. 

KL:  ELAH:  ELON:  and  ILAN:  from  Vui  or  Vhi,  to  be  strong;  and  ALLAH, 
and  .\LLON:  from  Vtm,  with  tlic  same  meaning:  'A  sUtiDg  tree.' 

Tlie  use  of  Ihtsm  v&i'iour  forms  of  the  same  or  similar  roots  is  no  indefkiite, 
and  the  traa.<datioDa  of  them  in  the  ancient  Versions  so  inconsistent,  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  Ox  their  meaning  with  accuracy.  The  following  are  th« 
ooncluaiona  of  Oeaeuius  (Theaaurus,  pp.  61  (a),  47,  103}. 
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1.  nawf  1»dtlMrancMkor«ierrtitiUh 

2.  When  Alkm  is  ofipmoA  to  Ebh,  m  ta  ImL  vi.  IS;  Hobl  Iv.  U; 
bbth  sod  AUon  ^xk.     Sut  on  Ibo  other  tund, 

I.  Klali,  AUcD,  Allah,  tod  RlaQ,  kppcvu-  to  )ut«  bMD  ill  li 
tbe  «cw  tTM  which  ia  Jodl  xis.  33  u  Alloa,  ia  Jod.  It.  11  b  Bloo ; 
vfaidt  la  Ekm  io  Jod.  ix. «  (Bufflbh  Vflrajon,  "  pkia*)  li  BLib  In  Oia. 
■nd  AUali  in  Jufti.  xxlv.  26.     &«  ('lia)>tfr  IT.  p.  900. 

1.  El,  V^,  oooun  in  Uw  aiofriilBr,  ooljr  in  Ocd.  ut.  0,  EI-} 

Id  thr  plunl,  Bfin, 

ImL  L  39.  •'odn."  rUOila. 

hu.  Ixi  S.  "  WMm."  ytirnu.    Smnn.  (a 

£«)k.xxxL14.  "traeL*  omitted. 

Elim,  the  8econ<l  station  from  tbe  K«d  8e&,  appean  to  bKTe 

name  from  the  70  pnlnu  tbert— 4hc  ti«cs  of  uw  Desert. 

M,  1.34.)     See  Ezod.  xt.  37.  x\-i  1 ;  Nain.  xxxiij.  9,  1 
Aotb,  ur  £l«th,  aDotber  plural  funn  uf  the  aame  wonl, 

to  tlio  palin-vTuvu  ut  Atnba  (Cbap.  L  {^k  &4.  I&O). 

1  King*  ut.  2G;  2  Kings  xiv.  22,  X7i.  Gj  2  Oiron.  viii  17. 

2.  Elah,  nVn,  pvrhaps  '  terebialli.' 
Qea.  xxxT.  4,"  the  oak,"  h  naiikv9a(.    Aq.^fiiim.  Tliaod.  r^ 
Jod.  vi.  11,  19,   "oak,"  h  Tr[>rf*tr0o{,     Ibeod.  ipCf.     In  boUi  a 

tbeanicle,  '  IA«  Terabioth.' 
1  BiUD.  xvii.  3,  19,  xxi.  »,  •'  Elalt,"  (/Trf'.  Ho-Hafa,  •  Ac  TBvbind 

Aq.  Tbeod.  r^Apiot. 
i  Sam.  xviiL  9,  10,  14,  "  oak."    In  eacb  of  these  psamges  Un 

article  a  oenL    4  ilp^  '  ^nApov. 
1  EingH  xilL  14  (nrticlo);  1  Obron.  x.  12,  "oak,"  ioSf. 
laaLlBO,  "oak-iylia,  "tcilireo."  Aq.ajrBim.Th.  ^.  LSI,  r 
E&^  vi.  lit,  " ottkf"  AivA,)w  avaKtav :  ^lix. 
HosL  ir.    13,    "obn^"    LXX,  and  Tbeod.  A^f^wv  <rw«MC«Fi 

TtpfiitvOof.     SjmKL.  irAaravaf. 

>.  Elom,  I'^H.  probably  *  oak.' 

Geo.   xii.   6;  DetO.  zL  30,  "plaia  of  Uoreh,''  4  ij^vc  $   ^»f< 

Oen.  xiiL  10,  xiT.  13,  xviiL  1,  "pkinorMamn,"  ^  ^rfr  i( 

ralfw  jitawibre. 
3u±  It.  )  I,  "  Plain  afZaaoBia)''  {'waDdcnsV*},  4*-  ir^Mfumtpf 

i-dOffjn  91KE  twofw  ^Sewito. 
Jud-  Ix.  8,  "PlAin  oftho  RUar,"  rj  ^JoAuiv  t^  rip^i  ^TT 

RediovcniAtf/isrof.  8jnn.<Jp.i^f(rruffa.  Qmetoam^mairtabat 
Jud.  ix.  31,  "  Plom  of  Ueoneoim"  (the  em^MutaMfrts,)  'OXup 

Aq.    '^p^  6wvfiXtir6vTuv.    Ptr  viam  fsa  rmpidt 

ptohabif  tbo  samp  troe  as  that  in  Gen.  xxxt.  4. 
I  ten.  I.  8.  "Plain  of  Tabor."  h  SpOt  Oa^ufi.    Ad 
Elon,  V^**!'  ^"'  "*  '*"'•  *''*^  ^'-  ^  poatfbly  the  eaa»  «9 

K-bt'tb-haoan  to  1  Kltiga  Lx.    9. 
4  Ilak,  ^S»ii,  ■  a  great  tree.' 

tMn.'lr.  16,  II,  14,  20,23,  28;  "tree." 

ft.  Allab.  nVH. 

JmIl  xxlv.  'iG,  "oak,"  ^trb  ri^v  ripfUpOof. 

Alb-mdcdi,  the  "  kiap'a  oak,"  a  ci^  of  Aabei;  Joeb.  xix.  SS, 
8.  Aluix,  -^s^m,  ia  A.V.  unifonuly  "  oat'* 

Oen.  XXIV.  8,  f  TT»  n^v  jSfiAoKw  ;  wrooglj' rondtTPd  "ojioak* 

IsaL  IL  13,  "  of  Baahan,"  icnipov  ffaJidireu,    Aq.  <^r. 
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laid  vi.  13,  (nidi  Rbilt ;  nee  Na  3,)  fiu>av«(. 
lul  xHt.  14,  Aiex.  AfiSf. 
Ez«k.  rrviL  fi,  ('•  of  Baalian") ;  LXX  onats. 

HoBL  IT.  13, («itU Ell^l^  »w No.  2);  Aidos it 9;  Zech  xi  2  (" of  Baahaa"),  ip6^ 
AUon-baclimli,  Ofln.  zxxT.  8.  iJuXavof  nh-tievc-   Sam.  Ver  nn>33  iw*^. 
Allen,  in  Naphtalt,  Jo«b.  xix.  33.    "  iiloo  to  ZaanaPDlm"  (fi-f  :73Eq  '*'>^l*i 
is  piobublj  Allon-zwuiMin,  Jud.  it.  1) ;  8e«  above  under  Klon. 


I 


I 


§  79. 

B8HEL,  Vv^,  probably  n  tanrnrisk  (Tlimaru;  onftnto/M^  Lioa.),  sec  Gveeniiu^ 
8.  V.  p.  1514  ;  but  the  exact  significatioa  is  doubtful,  stoce  Jt  will  be  seen  tbat 
ia  the  third  of  chp  foUan-iag  examples,  It  la  interchongcaUa  wiA  Elah  ({  7fl^  2). 

Oixura  three  times: 

Id  God,  xxL  33,  "  grorc."     Aq.  Hn-Afluva.     Sjtoio,  ^vreitn: 
1  8uL  xxIL  6,  "  a  tno,"  acconAd^,  '  Oie  tAmariric'    Aq.  rd  iivdpufia. 
1  8*m.  xzxL  13,  "a  tree."    Sjrcniu.  *»rw.  Ttinx).  rjf  Api^ — liko  the  prooodin^ 
wiUi  the  defiuite  ortide,  aiid  therefore,  " '  tV  tamarislc'  at  Jabcsb."    In  Um 
parallel  paanafte,  I  Chr.  z.  12,  the  word  Ea  RIah.    The  LXX  have,  in  Moh 
case,  nndcnKl  Kshel  b;  ij  Apovpa  ^  the  field. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  other  wordn  for  treeti  which  need  not  be  Bp»* 
dally  cxamiucd  here.  Amotigst  them  are  »ome  whicli  \vould  seem  to  hare 
given  their  names  to  plaoes ;  vis.,  Rimmoii, — Pomegraoate  i,Numb.  xzxiii.  19  { 
Josk  XV.  32;  xix.  4&;  1  Cliron.vi,  77;  Neh.  xi.  2y  ;—§  61  j;  Luz,— Almond 
(Geo.  XXXV.  6) :  Tamar,— Palm  (G«o.  xit.  7 ;  Judg.  xx.  33  ;  Dout.  xxxiv.  3 ; 
Judg.  L  16;— g  80)  :  Shittoh  (Ptur.  ShiUirn),— Acacia  (Judj{.  vii.  22;  Nimib. 
XXV.  ]) :  and  LihnHh,— While  Poptor  (Numb,  xxxiil  20  ;  Josh.  x.  29).  A 
different  derivation  of  Libn&b  has  been  given  in  Chap.  VL  p.  .^35,  note,  whksh 
is  probably  equally  oorecl  It  ia  worth  notice,  however,  that  the  threa 
"stations"  named  m  Numb,  xxxiil  18  (Rithmah, — Broom),  19,  and  20,  aU 
apparently  derived  their  names  irom  some  tutural  feature  (^  TO{{ctataoa. 


nie  word  rendered  "  Grove"  in  the  A.  V.  id  ootmection  with  the  iooUtroui 
wonfaip  of  the  Cannanites,  Es  AsberaL  For  an  examinAboD  of  all  the  pan* 
■igea  m  wfakih  it  oocars,  lad  of  ils  doubtful  and  diificuU  sigiuilcatUKi,  apn 
Qaseoiua,  a  vl  p.  162. 


Vn.— CITIES,  UABITATIONS,  fto 

S  80. 

IB  ^,  or  AB,  V. '  K  citT-:'  prribMj  from  a  ntot  nov  exttncC, 
surround:  LXX,  tr<i>if, Tulg.  C^]|nUiin.    Tbeidatis  ibatof  af: 
M  ia  2  Kings  x.  '/L  where  it  ngniSes  "  Ihe  */arirm^  of  tb«^ 
of  B««l ;"  ADd  ID  1  Oir.  xi.  6,  "  D«vid  look  th»  CMtte     (Vctaad, 
of^&OD,  which  is  the  CUy  of  David."    See  also  2  Kxngi  rro.  fl;  j; 
lis  geoeral  meaoinff  is  fixed  hj  Uk  fxamplce  of  JerDsaT 
Jencfao,  and  die  dbea  of  Anyria,  to  which  it  is  freoucntlj 

Id  Ijbt.  xxt.  29,  31,  "waQed  dties,"  are  diiftagiiiBbi 
(HaEenin)  which  have  no  wall  rODod  them;"  and  in  1  Btau' 
"  fenocd  citte^"  distiogaisbed  from  '  oountrf  viUana,'  (Caphi ' 

GvrMyraU^,  wbeoeTcr  Ihe  "  gates"  or  "  fraOs"  o?a  "  ctt;    ai 
wordu»edi»Ir.  ScoespecdaUrGtiD.  zxitilO,  18^  xxxir.  20,  34^J 
XX.' 4.     Jud^  xn.  2,  3 ;  1  Sam,  xxiiL  7:  1  Kings  ir.  13,   znt. 
six.   9;    2   Chr.   Tiil   5;    hid(«d   in    Rnth  iil    II.    "nt«"   ^    . 
inmoajrmoua  with  *'citT,*'aDd  19  so  translated  in  tne  A.  V.  (smS 
On  tfao  other  band,  in  DeaL  iii.  &,  we  read  of  **  onwaDed  '  citie^*^ 
w6}m(  Tuf  ^tpr^aiuv  {tee  §  82). 

A  curious  play  upon  the  word  oocnra  in  Jnd.  x  4,  where  th» 
■  taed  for  the  thir^  dties  (on^'i^)  »nd  the  "  thirfr^  ast-ooKs"  (b* 
BOttB  of  Jair.    This  plaj  has  been  toleriblj  preeerred  in  tlie  UlJ 
dning  the  words  rwpeftivehr  w6in(  and  ^wAoc^. 

In  the  Auth.  Tera.  with  xitB  foUowinK  ezception&  the  word  is 
"oity." 

"Town."    Dmit.  iu.  6;  I  aam.  xvi  4,  xxiiL7;  xxviL  i; 
"  GotitV"    3  Kings  xx.  4.     I»  ot'iAy  r^  /uo^ 
It  oooura  in  the  following  proper  namea: — 

L  Ir-hat-temartm,  "  the  dtr  of  -  the'  Pahatreea."  LXX,  w^itc  rOv  foait 
Kxxiv.  3;  Jul  L  16,  lil  13;  3  Cbroo.  xxrilL  IS.  @ee  p.  SU,  and.' 
1.  I^tlam-awladb,"tb«dtJorsalt,"  Jfec  (ird2ifi;U}y.  Fatir.ZaAa 
t.  Ir-Sben]eili(iroA<icZ4V(^n)(— BethShemohi'thed^ofthesiUi^ 
^  Ir'oabash,  ToAi{  rauf,  1  Giroa.  iv.  13,  ('Ihed^  of  tlA  tmaaiy 
I.  fr^ia^ers^  '*tbedl7ordestractioa,"and  "oflbestm."    IsaL  xix.  It 

6.  Rechotiotb-Ir,  "the  dtj  Rcbobotfa."  Gen.  x.  It     Tal^.  plalaaa  oi 

AR,  ir,  as  the  nani<?  of  t.he  capital  of  Uoab  (•—  Rabbah,)  or  : 
of  the  n-hol<><«aotjyoriJie  Moohites,  oocurs  in  Numb.  xxL  15; 
29;  and  more  fully  as  "  Ar  of  Moab,"  in  Nnmh.  xxi.  28,  and  IsaL 
Numb,  xxi  28,  the  LXJC  seem  to  bare  read  with  the  Samaritan 
Terdoo,  awm  nt,  for  they  rmdvr  it  t*^  MtrajS.    Elsewtwre  the  C 
sion  etres  Arahah ;  and  llie  LXX  Hp  in  JITambenL  and  'Apovp  io 
Numb.  xxii.  36,  Ar  Moab  is  rendered  a  "  city  of  Moab,"  fo? 
V«n)on,  Kiriath  Moab  (see  S  62.)  the  LXX  el^  wiXa  U., 
9ffUa  MaA. 


KIR,  *i'1>  >  pouibl J  from  tin  &.  to  butld ;  or  from  "npi  to  dig  (see  0«Betiiufl,  1210^ 
123a) 

(a)  Usually  for  tiio  waU  of  a  hovnte  nr  biiPcitng,  erxterior  oc  interior  (ssparim),w0 
ia  Lev.  xiv.  37.    1  Sam.  xx.  2fi.    1  Kisgi  vl  ft.    Euk.  xxliL  14,  Ac 

(b)  For  the  aidaorthe  alt*r.  Lev.  i.  15  ;  r.  9. 
ie)  For  a  faioo  or  cackMure.  Ninnb.  xxit  26. 
(J)  For  tho  wall  of  a  town,  (one*)  Xuinb.  xxxt.  *. 

■  The  hsuaI  word  for  thp  wall  of  a  rjt  j  (Kngl.  "  the  waUs,"  vumia)  is  Chomah, 
H          TilDih,     The  two  are  useu  ixjgether  in  Josh.  ii.  15,  "  her  hotue  was  upon  tha 

■  tontt-walE,  and  ibe  dwelt  upon  the  wall."  Here  Chomah  id  rendered  "town- 
^L  wall"  and  "  waD,"  while  Kir,  which,  in  the  ori^nal,  comoB  bclbre  Chomah, 
^B  b  not  translated.  The  mesninp,  howerer,  is  clear — that  the  walls  of  the 
^M  town  formed  aim  the  bock  wall  of  the  house.  Thus  Zunx,  "  ihr  Qaoe  war 
H  b  der  Wand  der  l^adtmano',  uDd  in  dcr  Stodtmauer  wt^hntc  (hq." 

^P  As  a  proper  name,  Kir  twems  to  have  had  the  eignification  of  citadel,  and 

KIRIaH,  or  KIRJATH,  rry,,  Chald.  k;-;r  i  from  tnig,  to  boild  (see  Gcscnha 

in  rocA,  p.  1236)  :  apparentjy  the  anriieiit,  and  th«?ni^,  in  lat«r  timen,  tho 

poetical  word  for  '  city.'    See.  amoufr  others,  Numb,  xxi  2B,  "  eOv  of  Rihon. 

Fa.  xlviil  2,  "ike  eiU/  of  the  f^at  Kinfif."     Isai.  xxr.  2,  "  of  a  defeODcd  cittf. 

Vitt  hare  Men  that  Ir  and  Ar  are  only  seldom  u-ied  in  proper  names,  whereas 

Kujnth  ui  a  frequent  name  for  the  towns  of  Palestine.* 

On  the  other  band,  it  is  hanlly  ever  used  as  a  pcneral  noiiii  in  prose.  Thf 
only  exceptions  worth  notirinj;  are:  Dent.  iL  36;  iii.  4,  in  the  qiiasi-pro- 
Terbial  e-Xpre«BJon,  "  there  was  not  on^  city  left :"  1  Kings  i.  4 1 ,  45,  in  the 
LooQTeraation  of  Adoaijali  and  his  friends  about  the  uproar  in  JentH&lem ;  and 
lerft  ir.  10.  in  »pe/Jdng  of  Samaria ;  and  12, 13,  IS,  16,  19,  21,  in  U>e  'etlei 
of  the  SamarilJUM  de^cribinff  Jerusalem;  implying  that  the  word  was  a.  Iba 
time  used  only  as  a  Samanlanism. 

The  cities  in  the  name  of  which  th«  word  occur*  are  the  foHowini?.  I 
will  be  observed,  that  in  evtij  case  thej  existed  before  Palestine  was  talno 
by  the  Israelites. 

Foeribly  Kii^Uijeariin. 


I.  Ia  IwL  XT.  1,  "  Kir  of  Moob,"  oov  called  Keralc,  poaibly  the  Foftiwig  of 

itoah,  aa  Ar-moab,  or  Rabbah,  was  the  CapitaL 
1,  Tho  Mum?  plat-p,  under  Iho  name  of  Kir-<:hAraaoth,'  KSr-Chsrasetb,  Kr^harenh, 

and  Klr-cborce,  ia  mentioned  in  3  Kings  111  35 ;  IsaL  xvL  T,  11 ;  Jer:  xlrUL 

31,  36. 
S.  Kir  Is  also  the  -lame  of  a  place  or  district  Ln  Anyria.     3  KIogiZTL  6;  IsaL 

xxiL  6  i  Amos  i.  6 ;  ix.  ?. 


§82. 


I 


L  Kiqath.  a  town  of  Beqjanln. 

IJX  Ai£X,  TTdXli  lapiu. 


Joth.  rviii.28. 


'  Oonpare  tbe  nae  of  the  word  castlo 
b  Chester,  Newcastle.  Doucaetcr,  ia, 

'  Kirjathtepfobably  tho  word  repreeent- 
ed  by  the  I^is  Carthago,  and  it  appean 


as  A  Phoenician  word  io  Sicilian  cohia  (set 

Gennhjavpct  (^ip- 1231),  andlanamtg 
lilra  CSrta,  llgraQO'Oerta,  io. 
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1.  Kuj^^m  ('  the  double  dty'X  (a)  k  town  at  Uoab,  on  tfat  cm*  cfJaedn. 

Oen.  xir.  fi ;  Xitmb.  xxxIL  31 :   Jer.  ztTfiL  1,  te.     It  !s  ^mA  id  thf 

A.y.  Kiriatlituo  :  LXX.  aapinOu^     |6}  A  U)vo  Iti  KapbUli.  ttSotWd  lo 

lbs  Gerabonitos  1  Chr.  rL  16.      In  tho  ponUsl  UM  in  Jo«h.  zxl  lb* 

aune  b  antnuted  CD  Kaitan — uBn-gsDiuintaAtieai.'  LXX,  co^oA^b 
1.  Kii}ath-artw,  "th«  cHj  ol  A^bi^  lh«  bUiar  of  AiiAk,"(^BebfaB)^  Gen. 

xx'u\.  i;  JoriL  xIt.  15,  Jla    It  bad  ncabwd  to  cM  nua*  ftftar  the  «p 

tiviiy.  Ndi.  xi  IS. 
4.  ElijfttK-hiiKitb  ('the  dt]rorstr«ets^Xtimb.xxlL39:  c/f  rroAtir  AirauA/wv. 
Ik.  Kiijath-jearim  ('  city  of  ForcstB'X  on  tba  borden  of  Jodkh  siul  Bmjuunv 

oriiriosUy  Oibcooit«^  Joib.  ix.  IT;  xt.  60;    irdZK  ittpf.     Cdled  alio 

BAttlah,  Baale,  and 
6.  KiiJBllt-anm,  Ben  U.  3S,  (1  Badr.  t.  19,  EiriAthbriui) ;  lod  b  additict^ 
1.  Kirjatfi'lMaL  Jr»h.  xviiL  14;  Kopmihino^ 
ft.  Klijftib-sepber,  'tlie  dtv  oftbe  book,'  co^i^  ypio/f^rwv,  aOanaaahalovB 

iu  the  moautainii  of /adftli,  Joah.  xv.  ISj  Jodg.  L  11  [  oallad  alao, 
9.  Kiijath-sannikh, '  tbo  dty  of  tfae  Pafan,*  Joah.  xr.  48.     AAor  ili  caftan 

by  Caleb  it  took  tbo  nam*  of  Debir. 

The  word  also  app<.-an  tn  a  Blightly  diflbrcol  fbrni  in 

Eetioth,  {*  ritiea')  {a)  a  tovn  in  tbs  aonth  of  Judab,  Jctb.  xr.  S5 ;  t,TX. 
KofiiuO,  aud  houoo  pfobsbly  boariot :  {b\  a  plaoe  tn  Moab^  Jflrem.  xhrfib 
34,  41 ;  also  Amoa  tL  2,  vbon  tbs  vord  b  ipeit  Klrurtb. 

IL  Kartfth,  nVTBt  a  town  ot  Zebolon,  allotted  to  tba  Ueniite^  Joah.  xxl 
M;  Kapffa. 


§  83. 

BIRA.H,  n^,  'pnUce;'  £  &  ■  royal  house  or  fbrbrMa :  eithv  from  th«  Hetirow 
TT^'^^P.  oMfoA,  Btronff,  or  the  Peniian  haruy  a  wall  nr  fortress ;  Sanscrit 
frJpti,Gre«kfnv}roc;  Gipmian  Burg;  Kngliah  ftuiy.  In  Peraon  namea  cf 
places  it  tVeqiiently  occur^  aa  Perso-faont,  EsU>-bara,  &c.  (Se*  QeaeotOL 
».w.  p.  201) 

It  is  uaed  chiefly  in  tlie  Chaldaic  bonlcs  of  the  Old  Testament;  wbere^ 
with  two  exceptions,  it  is  the  epithet  of  Shushan,  the  ro3^  residence  of  the 
Pergi&n  kinp.  Siw  Ew.  vi.  2;  NeK  i.  1 ;  Brth  i.  2  ;  it  3  ;  iii.  15;  viii  14; 
ix.  6,  &&  ;  Dan.  viii.  2.  TImj  pxct'pdons  are  Nelu  ii.  8,  itad  tii.  2,  where  it 
is  uaed  by  N^hemiah  tn  .iMipnatp  th<*  citadd  attiifihed  to  the  T<.*nijile  at 
Jerusalem.  In  1  Chron.  xxix.  1,  1ft,  it  means  the  Temple.  In  the  jihira^ 
Btranioth,  the  word  ocoors  only  ia  2  Chroo.  xrii.  12 ;  xxvii.  4,  wb«re  it  is 
rendered  "castlea." 

In  the  LXX  Birah  b  rendered  by  ofxor,  Aucadoft^,  mostly  by  iroAic  and  o^ 
oasiooally  by  ffaptf.  It  is  also  oA«a  treated  as  a  proper  name^  and  fdren  m 
'K^eipoa,  and  j^  HNfw,  or  Bfpc  Buptf  was  pix)b«bly  introduced  firoiii  its  like- 
noffi  of  sound  to  th<>  Hfbrew  wnrd,  an  Bw/Mf  wa.'t  tor  Bnmoh,  a  hif-b  place: 
uOof^  for  Kitharos,  n  harp ;  tlyilmj  for  atiabah,  love,  j^  for  Gai,  a  rav'mu-,  aci 
many  others.  In  Egypt  it  was  the  word  for  tlic  state  barRcs  of  the  Kile, 
•nd  hetice  its  adoption  for  a  gnrot  houw  or  polaoo  wm  not  tninatural.  Je* 
roroe,  on  Psalm  xlv.  10,  n&jn  ihnt  ftapn  wa?  a  word  peculiar  to  Palestioe, 
and  used  even  in  his  time  for  hoiuies  cloned  round  on  every  side  and 
buOt  like  lowcn ;  and  the  Scholiast,  on  Psalm  cxxil  7.  that  it  was  the 
provincial  word  in  Syria  for  larjie  houaea  In  Josophus  time  it  waa  ajK 
plied  to  the  tower  of  Antonia  (Antiq.  XV.,  zL  4). 

'  Ocmpare  the  well-known  cootniciioae  in  the  namesof  Boglisbtown^  asBnpbtoi, 
ft»  Brishtbetnutco. 
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§  84. 

AB'MON*,  1*0^  '  beep'  cf  a  p«laoo :  from  b^  to  be  b^h,  Uie  root  of  Pjnmid, 
■nd  of  ncrmon,  '  the  lofty  peak.''  (Seo  QeseDius,  «.  »t  p.  152.)  A  word 
B^icMl  L-!xelii9ivel7  used  in  llip  puotical  books,  e.g.  Ps&liu  zViii.  3,  13;  Isaiah 
XXV.  2 ;  Jor.  xvu.  27 ;  Amos,  L  4  ;  ii.  2,  &c.  In  the  hifltotie*!  books  it  oocun 
only  thrt!(->  Umes :  L  Kin^^,  xtl  18,  anil  2  Kings,  xr.  25,  "  the  jxilaai  of  tba 
king's  house;"  possibly  a  keep  or  Btron(<  tower  overli>ukinfr  the  rest  of  the 
paUce.  Kwnld  (IjcslIuvIiU:,  2ud  rdit.,  iii.  4ol,  602.)  »u^'>n>*9t8  that  it  waa  the 
llarcn],  Uie  tuosl  securely  ruarded  portion  of  Kastt^iii  houses.  In  2  Cbron. 
xxxvi  19,  the  wortl  U  uacil  for  the  "  palace^''  of  JenisaleUL  In  tho  LXX 
it  is  Tery  variously  rendered;  cy.  Utiptf,  mpyntJapij,  ^Xi>f,  sruAif,  ^tipa 
(probably  reading  mnit  fur  ywrm')  and  Stfultov.  lu  tJw  two  passoees  from 
Kings  il  is  (1)  &tT,iai;  ]>0!>jubly  a  DoirupUon  from  Sfiftw,  (seo  Frankd, 
Torstudien,  p.  65,)  and  (2)  havTiov,  probably  a  fiirther  corruption  of  Avrpaw. 
By  Aqoila  and  Symmachus  it  is  occaaiooally  rendered  0eipac,  (Anuxt,  i 
12;  as.)    8ee|83. 

In  one  passage,  Amos  it.  3,  the  word  oocors  with  a  slight  changs  of  fonn, 
as  ^Stt-Mj  Har'mon. 

§  85. 

CHATZKR,  -an,  an  enclosure ;  from  -\%n  to  surround :  hence  used  for  a  "  court" 
or  vesCibul^,  as  of  the  Tab«macle  (E)xo<I.  xxrii.  9,  &a.)  or  Tempio  (I  Kings,  tl 
86;  2  Kic|3^  xxi.  5,)  or  ofapaiac«,  (2  Kinps,  xx4;  Esther,  i.  5;  J«f.  xxxn, 
20,  oomp,  22,)  orjM-ison,  (N"eh.  ill  25;  Jer.  xxxiL2,&0;,)  or  evcnof  ahouau, 
(2  Sam.  xrii.  18).  Topographically,  however,  it  is  a  'Tillage;*  generally  n 
Bodouin  Tillage,  Gen.  xxv.  16  (LXX,  ck^iit)  ;  Isfuah,  xtil  II ;  saf^  as  are 
fbnued  of  tent-clotha^  spread  over  sitone  widjs.  In  such  "HaKerini,"  "  dwdt" 
tho  AvimorAvites,  who  seem  to  have  puslied  their  way  from  tbi- Desert  as  fcr 
as  Qaxtt,  and  who  were  destroyeii  hy  the  PhDie'ineafromCajjhtor  (TX'ul.  ii.23)' 

In  tJie  LXX  Uie  usual  renderings  are  0^x7,  answerini;  to  'court;"  and 
lcuft^  and  fn-ovAjf,  indiscriminately  to  "  rillago :"  it  is  a&o  rendered  o/«ia, 
M6r.  Kr4pa.  vi}^.  0x71-1;,  and,  sLrangefy,  irAavoioc  in  Ts.  x.  S  (LXX,  ix.  29). 

The  foUoiwiDg are  the  pULDesintbAnameaof  which  Chatzer  (Ilaxer)  is iraed. 
One  of  them,  Hazeroti^  u  in  the  Desert  itael^  (see  Chap.  Lp.U7,)and  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  others  ai-e  all  on  the  Bedoiun  frouticni  of  the  oountcy. 

1.  Haserotli,  'Soripud.     Numb.  xL  36;  xii  16;  xxxiiL  17,  16. 

5.  IlaEor-addur,  /tru^ic  'KptiA,  a  plaoo  on  thu  south  boundaiy  of  Pale8Un«t 
Numb,  xxxiv.  4.    In  Joehtu  xt.  3,  the  oamo  Is  ooniracled  to  Adar. 

9.  Haaor-ODan,  '  vilUgc  of  nprio^'    A  pUci>  in  the  uurtb  ot  Poliidtioe,  noai 

Hatoath,  Numb,  xxxiv.  9.  10;  u^t\aiv.)£ieV.  xtriL  IT;  xhiu.  1, 

4  oJXf)  rot'  Afii'iv,  and  TiiJ  Slktift.. 
A  Hazai  ::addah,  'vlUflffo  of  Ibrlune.'    One  of  the  "uttennoet  dties  of 

Judali  (award  thu ccoat of  Edom  soutliirard;"  Joali.  XT.  27. 
L  Hazar-hat-tiooD,  *  the  middle  TlUago,'  atiJi  to9  Zm/ym;  "by  lb*  ooui 

of  Hantan,"  ob  the  oorUi-west  of  Paleathie ;  Eaek.  xlvii.  \A. 

6.  Haza^^ua],  'Tillagie  of  Ibo  lbs'  (soe  CtiHp.  ill.  p  3:^9  note).  A  place 
In  the  Tety  south  of  Judali,  scar  II.  f^dab:  .{oAa/iiuA  upcw>a, 
iatpoovuK    Jusli.  XV.  'iS;  xix.  3;  1  Cbrun.  ir.  28;  Neh.  xi.  37. 

7.  BatarcBuh,  or  Kuaim,  -vilbguofborsoe:' a  place  belonging  to  Strneon. 


*  Am  Obap.  xn.  p.  395. 

*  Th*  iron  Uaoeria  in  this  puBsge  baa 


becocBfl  cariooabr  corrnpud  la  tlte  LXX  t4 


,  IBRD  of  the  word  ■  Gbalaor  (Huor)  n^xtj, 


I  JMfe.  zi^  U  SL'  ru  Joih.  xfz.  3&. 

3A.  zL  n.  (&.)  t  taM.  aJL  n 


§86. 

CEULTTAH,  mpkr.  GUa-vodi  (&!(.  Trts.  fiitoA}  rfnti,  '* 

firom  mtj.  u^  ,*  fvlMiee  Sn — Ok  CkfrTab— "  the  modMr  oT  aB  |^ 
Tbe  Bwvaai  of  tbc  pwiat  daj  on  the  skim  word  Ibr  their  " 

Cfawolb  ii  boWt  mafkijni  i»  ih*  Bibia  Ibr  ihoae  taken  firju 
J«lr  tt»  aoa  cf  IfiniMnh,  aad  vbidi  to  s  kto  pcxiod  nfeaiiked  tbe 
Otarrolb^ak.    See  Cb^h.  VllL  p.  NT. 

KMib.  xxsa.  41.  "wall  towH^"  H^flwf. 
DeoL  BL  14,  -■  HATXh,-  eoH^;  JkK  JkJ^ 
JodL  XSL  30,    **  tOWBfl,"   KtV*C- 

Jwlg.  X.  4.  "Hamth'*  (JAwyM,  TtDi^ei),  tniXae. 
itk^W.  13,  *'l(r«iM;"   ToLijiaiL;  A^k  AU0. 

§87. 

CAPTIAR,  -K^  or  Copber,  n^  a  *  hamlet:*  from  •^  to  coTcr. 
iaefon.     ft  occurs  in 

1  Sem.  tI  18,  «i;^  .  . 
1  Chno.  XXvU.  U,  /ntxja 
OlDt  tL  II,  Kkfif         .      . 


bndi 
'Tmagce.' 


See  aleo  Chepber-baiuniuoDet,  '  tht*  bunlct  of  the   AmtnoniteaL'  Jc 
34 ;  ant]  Cttephirali,   one  of  Uie  totrns  oT  the  IXivito^  JoiiL 
Oifiher-SaUmA,  1  Mace.  rii.  31. 

Ita  ^tpBoilktt  of  the  word  to  Cbper-oanni  ibowB  that  it  fn^celedl 
Tilla^  or  town.   tr6>.i(.  awjuv,  and  not  «  ntere  ooUectioa  of  boreb  or ' 
Obeiwr.    In  the  K.  T.    tnXtf  and  «tl^  cOfTMs»nd  lo  Kir  uhI 
llieb'  un  ia  iiuiuUnct     Tboa  Otpcr-tMum,  wMcb  by    its  uudi 
wfaidi  bj  ft!  vtnatioo — ooaM  budfy    baTS   bern    more    than 
ceDed  ftaJuft  as  U  abo  Kanntli  (Lake  ii.  4.  89) ;  whilst  Brtluaidi^  pa 
tba  fioviiifahif  town  of  Bethnids  Joliaiit  ii  called  *<i/ii.    In  this  caue,  hoi 
tt  to  poMJbla  tba^  as  the  old  nasM  of  BethaMa,  preTailed  In  popular  lnn( 
i^abal  the  modem  Juliai;  b»  aleo  did  Ita  andaat  appeUaUon  of  K^fo/* 


>  "JU>dHa8or,aadaH»li.BodEario|h: 
[aod]  Hesrai^  wbitik  to  Baaor,"  ore  more 
oorroctJr  '  and  ChatSDr>Oiad«ttab  (U  Kew 
Clmlzor)  and  Kcrfotb  Cbaxroo,  whidi  is 
CbaUor.' 

*  Uompaie  tbe  coomion  two  of  the  word 
'to  lire'  in  Bagti^  for  '  to  dwelL' 

*  Kiitt^  iiintheYalgatereDdendoafta^ 


lim  fn  John  xL  1,  whldi  tn  totBT  ] 
to  meeuwhat  tooow  frxprMaadl 
vatiTceivfle.  HracethcEm 
in  Poieslino  loolted,  at  Bethany,  not ' 
viOaffa,  bat  for  the  Oastle  of  lACwtM. 
*  In  the  aante  manner  the  name  Hai 
still  retained  by  the  Tower- Amfad  q 
doo,  DOW  adisttict 
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JoMphufl  (Aotki.  xtIIL  11 1)  espnaslj  cootnuU  the  tw^  nuy'l*'  ^  B^atiair  .  .  , 
in'/-(Ut  ■raiMtriCiv  il^iufta  .  ,  ,  'lovXi^  ,  .  .  iftuiti/jiiv  tKa/jaev.  Prohftbly  i^  WM  wfall 
b  Mark  L  3S,  is  odled  Ku^ivmiAir,  n  viUo^  grown  ioto  »  city.  Bothtoboni  is  in  Loka 
L  4,  iro/tc;  in  John  viL  42,  nuutt. 

A.  Uife  Dumber  ofplaGM  wllb  namca  compouododofOhpharwe  tnCQUoned  In  tba 
Talmude,  and  In  U)«  ODOnuattooos  of  EoMblos  and  JeK>oa&  Soe  RdAad,  ft64 — 893. 
Amongst  UieM  la  0«pharS«ba,  the  original  nameofAntipalria.  EJeoOhapYLp.  Mlk. 

§  88. 

TIRAH,  vre%,  a  Bedouin  castle :  like  Chatr.er  from  a  root  signirTUig  to  onnound, 
ira— (ace  Gesenius,  p.  54d).     It  ia  a  word  of  ocly  oocaaoDal  oae^  and  oocttr> 
riag  in  tlie  liistorical  books  in  reference  to  tbo  Btrongbolds  of  the  noinad 
tribes,  as  follows: — Gen.  xxr.  16;  Num.  xxxi.  10,  "cuUof,"  kmAXti^. 
See  aiau — ^Ezek.  xxv.  4,  ''  palaces,"  okit^ 

§  89. 

P'RAZOTH,  r"tn^.  Perazoo,i^r»,  or  Porazi,  ■^■ni, '  unwalled  townii'  or  'Tillages,* 
in  oontriLdLttinction  to  waited  or  fenced  cities :  from  t^a  to  separate  or  open 
(see  Gen.  xxxviii.  29.)  The  exact  signification  of  the  word  is  giren  in  Ocut 
iii.5;  l&aQi.Ti.l8;  Eiitber  ix.  ll»:  £zek.  xxxviillL  It  is  alw>  found  in 
Jud);.  T.  7,  11,'  and  ia  Zevb.  il  4.  Hence  Perixzitea ;  i.  e.,  the  idiabitaate  of 
open  riUAges,— ttio  Pagam  or  peaaaotrr, — asdistinguialicd  from  Uie  Caoonnilefl, 
or  those  who  dwelt  in  tho  PlKonician  citios ;  Oen.  ziii.  7 ;  xxzir.  30  -  Judg.  i  4. 
Probably  tliey  inhabited  tlie  hiUs  above  the  plain  of  Sharon ;  see  Josh.  xL  3 ; 
XYil  14— la 


§  90. 

BA  [TH  (E.  Y.  Beth),  flni, '  bouse ;'  probably  from  rqa,  to  build  (as  do/ioc,  domta^ 
ttom  iifiv), — the  most  goDeral  exprcsaioa  for  a  fixed  luibitation,  whether  teat  or 
buildlug ;  iisuttlty  the  kitter,  thougli  suinelimes  for  a  teat,  as  in  2  Kings  xxiii. 
7," — "  Ui(!  women  wove  hangings  td^M'"  Iioiises;  L  e.,  tonii)  fur  the  grove"* 
of  Astarte :  (eomp.  Job  Tiii.  14,  where  it  is  used  for  a  spider's  web.  See 
•  also  Oen.  xxtu.  1A  ;  Jud.  xrlii.  .tl ;  1  8uiii.  L  7,  ^  That  the  primitiTe  no- 
'  tion  was  of  a  dwelling  appears  from  Uie  form  of  the  letter  which  is  called 
from  it,  both  in  the  old  and  modem  forms  of  Hebrew,  and  more  especially  id 
.the  EthJopic  alphabeL 


§91. 

BOC,  ^,  or  Sucah,  mo,  Ptur.  Succoth,  nNM, '  booth  or  ooT^  :*  from  y^,  to 
curer  as  with  bouglia.  Always  a  kabitaliun  of  man  or  beast  made  of  ieaTy 
boajrlts.    The  "  Feast  of  TabemsoLeB,"  so  called,  was  celebrated  in  soeh  tant^ 


■and  tobabJuots,  and  rotunuag  two  toma- 
ban  to  Parliament, 

'  In  tbeae  two  plaoes,  aa  well  as  In 
Hnbak.  UL  14.  tbe  wotd  tnuulated  "ril. 
tseiB"8lKHiki  be  renderwl'tbeobiel^'— 


pI  iwaroi.     Tulg.,  farUi  in  IsratL     (See 
Qcecniu»,  rub  voce,  p.  1126.) 

*  This  paas^  is  curiouilj  ootrapt  ta 
the  Vallean  L£X;  al  ■!  ytn/aUtf  ffotvov 
iKtl  XrmV  (QhtbM)  rv  aAffcc 
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and  b  ihran  dajgnatod  bj  tins  word,  that  tbomiag  that  it  dkl  not 
memoraie  tbo  tenia  ot  tbe  wiblemeas.  but  probabt^  the  '  boothi'  of  tha 
•tart— <9uoaoUi,  Lev.  xziil  43 ;  Exod.  xiil  30),  tlie  poioi  of  tnutaitkn  be- 
tween Uk  nrtUed  and  Docoadic  lib.    So  tbo  word  is  tucd  in  Qen.  xxai  IT,  in 
tbatUecfiauob, 

"  Sucooih"  in  itiia  connection  with  the  ftact  ia  inTohahly  in  Uke 
SUo.  "labenudea."    In  the  LXX  the  word  naed  ii  oonstantlT  mivr^t 
fiy«t  Mtn^  Jtyr^rOvoicvrur.    ^ulfT  (oivTMnAin,  fciUpriun^  MawneWum. 

Tlie  wordii  oscd  Ibr  the  aacrvd  **  TabeniDclc"  wondnpare  Jmcn,  ^f^n .  an^ 
Ohei,  )iMi,  the  Cornier  ngnifyioft  the  rnunv-wurk  and  interior  part  of  th«  coc^ 
MnotioD ;  the  Utier,  the  out«r  corerii^  of  Uw  teni.    Space  wiD  not 
of  tfaeae  wordi  being  analysed. 

latbefiiUowiDgpaaMgei,  tUs wofdlaaaedfcr dwretnatoftbeBoa:  Job; 
iO,  *'ooTen;"Piainix.9.  "den;"  JcreoL  zxr.  38.  **cim«l:'' and  braoe,  ia 
luvL  3,  Ibr  JeniMdem,  the  fa^of  the  Lion  oTJodah.     In  S  Sun.  xi.  It,  "lean; 
1  Kings  XX.  12,  16', — "psnUons" — it  n  Mpplied  ta  mdilary  buU;  wfaU»  in  Jd 
xxxtL  29,— "tabemade  — S  Bank  xxB.  IS,  and  Aahn  xriiu  ll^— "{MvUkNu^*'-! 
It  la  tbe  not-tMal  expnawioD  for  coreriagB  ofdotMla. 

The£>UowlDffai«th«TwnaittiQgioBtaaceBorhaQae:  Ltr.  xxih.  12,  43;  Kah. 
14,  IS,  IS,  il;  Job  xxrll  18,  "bootha;"  Fs.  xxxi.  SO,  "parilitn:"  la^.  L  I, 
"ootti^fiv.  6,  " tabomade ;"  JooBh  ir.  &.  "booth." 

§  83. 

GERUTU,  rmt,  an  'inn/  from  l^.to  tarn  aside  (Conpara  I^tin  dinMnarnailb 

I1ie  word  oocan  but  once,  Jrr.  xll  17  ("hatHtation''t.  to  dmote  Ibe  Khan  ar 
eararankerai  of  Clilniliam  iho  hio  of  Uarzilliu,  "  'by  ibe  bide  of'  BetUebem,**  «B 
the  road  from  Jeriuolem  to  Egj'pi.  LXX,  yapT}0<oxctnda.  See  ChapMr  ID. 
p.  231. 

§  93. 

UIVTZAR,  i;;^.  'fortre^:'  from  ^egx,  to  render  inacceasible^  The  word 
oommonly  usc-d  with  Tm,  and  rendered  "  fenced  dly ;"  aee  Numb.  xxxiL  17, 
36 ;  J'wh.  X.  20,  xix.  35 ;  I  Sam.  tL  18 ;  2  Kines  ul  18  ;  x.  2 ;  xvil  9,  xriii 
6;  2  Citron.  xriL  19.  In  2  Kings  viii.  12,  and  Numb.  xiiL  19,  it  ia  rendend 
•*  BLrong-hoUa."  It  is  twice  applied  to  Tyre ;  in  Josh.  xix.  29,  and  2  Sam. 
xxir.  7.  In  the  poetical  books,  the  word  is  frequenlly  used,  as  Pa.  l*^*^'*' 
40 ;  laai.  xviL  3:  Jer.  l  8;  Nabinn  iii.  12;  and  ia  rendered  by  our  tno^ 
ktore  •'  fortresB,''  and  "  dcfenoed  city."  - 

From  the  same  root  is  also  derived  Bitztzarun,  ^^■Ul%  which  b  ool/  D^        ■ 
in  ZedL  iz.  12,  and  there  rendered  "  airong-kotd."       '  I 

§  94.  I 

l(A02!,  T^n,  a  'strong-hold:'  from  y\9^  to  be  tinn.  Used  in  Jod^  fi.  26,  a>Kt 
them  tran.ilated  *'  rock,"  elsewhere  al»-ayii  crtipliyed  in  tlie  poutiool  boodta  • 
as  I'a  xxTii.  1 — strength.  Dan.  xl  7, 19J  "  fort ; "  10, "  tonniaB."  Il  ia  anplied 
by  Isaiah  to  l^rc,  "the  strength  or  3tronj;-holil  of  the  sea,"  xxiiL  4,  11,  H; 
and  in  xxx.  2,  3,  to  *-  the  sireu^b  of  Pharaoh,"  and  by  Gukicl — ^xxx.  IA— 
to  Sin  (Pelonum),  "  the  strength  of  Egypt" 

§  95. 
■1LL0N,  I'mg,  and  M'ON  All,  naiy^,  a  dwelling-plaoe  or  *  den,  as  of  wild  beaata, 
ihun  ySf  to  r«t  or  Hy  (<>r  rehige.     Used  of  bona,  Job  xxxriiL  40 ;  Psalm  dv. 
33 ;  Oant  vr.  8;  Nshnm  ii.  11,  12 ;  Amos  iil  4 ;  bdiI  of  other  beaeta,  Job 

*  An  hutanee  of  the  atnutge  tnooDsts-      Tcna  XI  we  t«ad  ky  onpralr— '  In  tonta^^ 
>4yorthepr»eattextofih9liXX.  I::      biztinfene  10 /v  ImtwA— 4n  Bocco:^ 
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xxxvii.  8;  Jcr.  ix.  Jl  ■  x  22;  xUx.  33;  IL  37.  Of  the  dwelUng-plaoo  of 
Jdiovah  at  Shiloh,  1  Sam.  ii.  29,  32;  and  at  JemsiU'Om  and  Zion,  I^m 
xxvi  6;  bcriii.  5;  niUi  the  inia;^  of  a  lion,  Pealm  Ixxvt.  2,  "in  Salem  is 
his  Meaty  coveit,' ud  his  'den'  m2iioa"(rJ)  Karouc^rqputv  ovrni).  BeeOtup, 
ITL  p.  SS8. 

§   96. 

MTZAD,  t^,  aud  M'TZOODAH,  rnwa,  •»  Uir'  (as  of  wDd  beasts)  or  *f■s^ 
ness:'  from  ^is  to  hunt  or  lay  uiarea.  The  original  meaDiufr  is  seen  from 
its  use  in  J«r.  zlTii.  41 ;  Job  xxzix.  28;  and  £)z«k.  xvii.  20,  where  the 
imagery  la  of  biidM  of  prej.  TopographioBllj  il  is  applied  to  the  hill  furls  of 
Jadiea  (1)  gcueralljr,  io 


I  Soul  xxiL  ^  S. 

xxnL  14,  19,  39. 

ixir.  22.   . 
3  Sam.  xxHL  14. 
lChroa.xi.l6,xii.8,l& 
&elc  xxxiiL  ST. 


"Ktroitg'holdB'' 
"the  hold" 
"strongtioldi" 

"tho  hold" 
"nnlvDld" 
"Iho  bold" 
•■the  forts'' 


And  (2)  specially  to  the  citadel  of  Ziun : 

2  Sam.  V.  1 .     .  .  "  tho  itroDgln^d" 

8.     .  .  "  ()io  fort" 

11.     .  .  "tlielioW* 

1  Chron.  xi.  fi,  1.  .  "the  caacle" 

16.  .  "  the  hold" 


rAKpitiaeru, 

tv  roi(  vrmlt  and  kv  If  woopd 

iv  rw'c  ortvttl!.* 
tl(  ri^v  Mffteepd  ffrfvijv. 

r^  arpio^^  and  ^oqStuat, 
rerttxte/trvait. 


LXX  ^  wr/MCOT 


Besides  the  above,  the  word  is  frequently  used  in  the  poetical  bock^ 
oflcD  in  connection  witJi  Svta  and  Tzur.  and  ia  variously  rendered  "  mnni- 
Uom,"  "  fortresH,"  atirl  "  deft-oci)."  In  tnooase  of  Isaiah  xxxiiL  16,  the  LXX 
rendering  of  the  word  Ii'^l  u>  the  tradition  of  the  Cavc  of  the  Nativity  at 
Bethlehem.    Soe  Chap.  XIV.  p.  529. 


§97. 


UATZOa,  i*«s,  and  iTTZOORAH,  WTam.  'fort:'  from  tai  (Uio  root  also  of 
Tzur,  to  bind  toother.  Used  alone  (!•  Chron.  xl  10),  and  with  Ir  (§  80)  to 
express  the  forliflod  towns  of  Judoli  and  Benjamin,  in  2  Chron.  Tiii.  5 ;  xL  & 
10,  II,  23;  xii.  4;  xiv.  C,^paa3a^3  in  which  it  la  vanau.<il7  rcodered 
"fenced,"  "for  defence,"  "fenwd  caUes,"  ami  " stiongholds."  Once  applied 
tc  Tyre,  Zech.  ix.  3.  Abo  used  in  poetical  pa.>eage8  for  tJie  offensive  works 
a' a  siege,  and  rendered,  "siege,"  "bolwarka."  and  "forte;"  Bee  Deut  xx. 
19,  20;  xxviiL  53,  &c;  Isal  xxix.  3;  Nab.  iii.  14. 

Tlie  similar  word  ^*i»,  occurring  in  2  Slugs  xix.  24;  Tsai,  xxxviL  25; 
and  xix.  6,  witii  Jor  (^  36)  i)<.  n-i  has  been  pointeil  out  In  that  ptucc,  probft* 
biy  to  be  translated  Egypt  (Mitzraim). 


'  This  is  a  good  example  of  a  (tequent 
eatM.-  of  oorruption  hi  tie  ^>tuitgmt  text. 
Tl;e  tv  roff  erevotcia  a  moigisal  gloss  or 
ex]tl/uiatioo  of  Htnaefio,  wmoh  is  in  itaelf 
n  (  wrapt)  literal  lendering  of  the  original 


Hebrew  word.  The  gloss  waa  In  tiine 
taken  into  tlte  text,  w}iere  it  now  standi 
aide  byade  with  the  word  It  was  tatfndod 

toexplsin. 
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§  98. 

UISTAR,  "WS^  I  liidlng-pIiM :  fVDoi  inp  to  cover  or  hide    Vaed  in  the  poedcal 

IxMiks  onl^ ;  U)  of  ibo  Iurlung-pl«cei  of  ttonii.  Pi.  xril.  U :  LamcDL  UL  10:  and 
of  riolent  men,  F*.  z.  9,  9  ;  Iut.  4  :  Hnb.  iii.  1« :  (a)  of  a  ih«lter.  lui.  I<r.  8 ;  «nd 
(S)  concM»Imeni,  Jor.  xlil.  IT :  xxiii.  S4  ;  xlix.  10,  Tht  ifngUib  readeiing  b 
"  twcrct  place,"  and  (once)  "  corcrl."     See  §  SJ,  i. 

§99. 

KECUOB,  3^,  ths  Open  Bp«ce  before  the  gttei  of  the  city ;  snch  aj  u  alwmji  fotnid 
before  [he  walU  of  Oriental  towna — hi  the  Arabian  Nighu  aniallj  called  "  the 
tnoond*  : "  from  am  to  be  Lniad. 

That  this  nnd  not  a  uraet  in  the  city  u  roeaat,  appear*  from  Gen.  xix.  1,  S; 
Judi;.  xix.  15,  16,30;  a  Sam.  xxL  12;  S  Chroa.  xxxiL  6 ;  Mch.  rSi.  1,  S.  IC; 
Job  xxix. 

It  U  prubflbly  ihe  same  word  thnt  ifl  the  New  Tcatamem  U  tratulaled  ayopa 
(except  in  speaking  of  Greek  town.*,  lu  Acts  x*i.  19 ;  xvii.  17.  wbcre  dyopa  if 
the  square  ici  the  centre  of  the  citf ),  and  oceaskiDally  nXartJa ;  fe«  especially 
Iter.  xi.  8;  xxl  SI ;  xxij.  2.  nbicb  od  oilier  occouou  mAf  be  used  for  Mjaane 
within  the  city,  but  more  probably  for  "  streets '." 

In  the  Aulh.  Ver*.  Kcchob  nnd  nXarela  am  nlwsvs  rendered  **  atreet,"  ex- 
cept in  the  ibrcv  following  pasaages  from  the  poetical  books,  «betv,  with  a  refer* 
cnco  to  its  root,  the  word  Is  tmubted  "  broad  places  "  ur  "  broitd  wa/s:  "  Caau 
iii.  S  ;  Jcrem.  v.  I ;  Nnh.  ii.  4. 

Three  places  in  Palc«liiie  ilerive  their  name  from  Itcdifib :  two  In  Aaher,  Josh, 
xix.  28,  30;  Judg.  !.  31  :  one  of  which  was  allotted  to  ihc  Ijcrltes  (sxL  31),  A 
tbiril  was  ou  the  northern  froiiiier.  tTom.  xiii.  ai  ;  apparrntlv  the  same  place  that 
in  Judg.  xviit.  23  is  called  DAib-rebob.  Thos  in  a  Sam.  x.  Q  and  8,  Rehohand 
Beih-rehob  are  nsed  intcrclmogeably. 

Besides  these  are  "  Rchoboih  "  or  "  Reboboth  bv  the  River  "  (i*.  e.  Suphntes), 
Goa  X.  11 ;  xxzvL  37;  I  Chron.  i.  48.  Ths  meauine  of  the  word  is  given  iatbe 
DMnlag  of  a  wcU,  OetL  uvi.  22. 

§100. 

CHUTZ.  JVl,  properiy  the  external  waII  of  a  building,  and  hence  applied  to  wha& 
CTcr  is  outsiile  the  house  or  city.  Thus  the  word  is  used  adverbially  iu  ntUDcrmu 
instances  for  "  witliout  "  or  "  abi-oad."  See  Gen.  vi.  14 ;  I>eut.  xxxii.  25 ;  XdVt. 
ziv.  6 ;  Jtc  liC  llojce  it  came  to  mean  tl>o  "  street "  as  opposed  to  the  '*  house," 
as  in  Job  xxxi.  32  ;  Ijuiiah  xlil.  2 ;  Iato.  i».  5  :  and  th»»  finally  fcw  a  "  street " 
absolutely,  as  in  1  Kin^  xx.  34  ;  Jerem.  xi.  13;  xxxvil  31  ("the  boken* 
•ireet "). 

The  word  appears  tn  the  followlne  pn^r  name,  ElijiilhJhftolh,  Knm.  xxB. 
39,  moryi'n  "city  of  streets,"  but  LXX,  ^ToAci?  Ina^Xetar,  aa  if  fVoro  Hajio; 


I  "Street?  is  exprreaod  by  fivttff  \n 
Matt.  vi.  S;  Luke  xi».  21  fUna"); 
Acts  Ix.  It ;  xiL  la     In  the  New  Tes- 


tament dyofM  is  "toa^t-plaea**  and 

"market 
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BHUE,  pvfi,  ■  '  street : '  from  j^;^  lo  run.  In  ocean  onl;  in  the  four  folloirlng  pM< 
•ages,  Pror.  vii.  A ;  Eccl.  xii.  4,  5 ;  nnd  Cant.  iii.  t ;  in  cacb  of  whicb  U  u  ren- 
dMod  "  BtRCt ;  ■'  1.XX.  Aio/Soi,  cf^opa. 


Vm.— THE  SEA  AND  ITS  SHOEES. 
§  102. 

lAM,  [y  ,  "the  M&" — dcrivatbn  ttnknown,  hot  applied  to  all  I&i^  piecM  of  water. 

I.  With  ihe  uilclo— "  Ila-IaiOi  " — It  la  the  Medltcrraneu),  Joth.  xv.  47;  &l»o 
called  "  tlie  great  acn,"  Hum.  xxxlv.  6,7;  th«  "  hlcder,"  or  "ire»t- 
ern  tea.''  DcuU  xi.  34.  From  llil-i  appllcatluti  It  In  uied  for  "  tb«  ivett," 
even  In  (i|K-akiug  of  t.-uHnlri<->i  m  Ikti.-  tlic  eiliiatlon  of  the  Mcdilerraucan 
Is  not  in  Uie  weat,  aa  of  Eg^jit  (Exod.  x.  19),  or  Anibia(Exod.  xxvll.  13, 
xxxvllL  12). 

3.  Tba  'teaof  weed9,"(Iam-8npb)  for  the  twotriscbeaof  the  Red  Bco.    Se« 

Chap.  I.  pp.  67,  68, 

3.  "The  Sea  of  Chlnneretl*,"  for  tlin  sea  of  Galtlec,  Nnm.  xxxlv.  11,  comp. 
Isa.  X,  1.  Piwftlbljr  ttib  is  InteadL-d  tii  Deut.  xxxill.  33,  where  the  ward 
nudered  "wfJit"  Is  lam,  meanlnif  equally  aea.    8ee  Chap.  X.  pi.  44L 

4.  The  "  salt  Bpn."  «cii.  xlv,  S  ;  "  fte*  of  tliB  '  deiirrt,'  "  DeoU  iv.  49 ;  "  eoii- 
LTD  acti,"  Jij»ti.  IL  aO  1  Zecb.  xIt.  6,  tar  the  Dead  Sea. 

5.  It  Is  alao  applied  to  Envtil  rlvRrfl.Afl.the  NLte,  Jer.  xlx.  3  ;  Nah.  lU.  8:  Ezek. 
xxxlJ.  2  (as  la  still  lbs  Arabic  SaAr) ;  and  to  tlie  Euphrates,  Itol.  xxrll. 
1  i  Jer.  U.  36. 

[t  is  alio  applied  lo  the  laver  in  the  Temple,  1  Kings  xxt.  18 ;  1  Chron. 

xTiii.  S. 

It  is  olirajrs  trauslated  "  sea  "  in  the  A.  T.  except  when  used  for  "wesL" 

§  103. 

CHOPH,  r|ia  'tco-ihore,'  from  l^cn,  to  wash  away— Oen.  xllx.  13,  "hafwi;*' 
DeuL  i.  7,  "side;"  Joeb.  Ix.  1.  ■'coasts;"  Jtidg.  ».  17,  "shore;"  xapaXtoS, 
bUtu  maris. 

Tor  the  words  for  tlie  bonks  of  ■  fiver,  see  $  86. 

§  104. 

WTPrntATZ,  Y^GO, '  hay,'  or  creek,  (rem  jns.  to  break.  Ocean  only  in  Jod^ 
T.  IT.  "  breM:iiM."     See  Chapter  YT.  p.  333- 

§  105. 

MACHOZ,  rtrip/'haTcn."    Ps.  ctiL  90. 

The  following  ore  the  words  used  for  the  wave*  of  the  sea : 
PAt.,  '^3;  (literally  '  heap  ')  plttr.  Gallim.     See,  amonifst  other*.  Job  xxxriii.  U  ;  Fn 
Ixv.  7;  Isa.  sMIi.  18;  Kzek.  xri  8;   Zech.  x.   11,  all  -waves;"  Ps.  zlU.   7 

"baiowa." 
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DACI.  *af«!,  ooly  in  Pi.  «ai.  8,  "  warw." 

BUSH'BAB,  -UUe'p.  (metaphoricklly  for  the  wavei  of  tnnble)  lee  S  Sam.  xxa  9; 
Pi.  xlil  7,  "  waTes ; "  Jon.  it  3,  "  bUlowB." 

BAMAH,  nD3t  ft  bigh  pUce,  U  Died  only  in  Job  ix.  8,  for  tfu  ridges  of  the  wmYW 
of  tbeMk. 
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diz;  ArMc  Jiamea  are  put  in  Ilaliea, 


AutON:  his  death  on  Moont  Hor,  153; 
"  Hill  or  A.."  «,t,  108. 

AhanH,  K.  {Uarada>,  170 

Abarim,  M..  363. 

Abal ;  lagiindary  site  of  his  deAth,  470. 

fAbel  (mcoiiowX  379. 

Abe]-beth>maachsh,  400,  wU. 

Abcl>9hiUim.  S08. 

AbilA,  SOS,  notf. 

Atrila  (capital  of  Abilene),  470- 

AbiraeJeca:  btacooai^rKy  ut  Ktechom, 
S05. 

Abou-Simbei,  Si. 

Abov-zfinmlb:  grave  of  horse  of,  135. 

Aboutig-SaUman:  roc-k  of,  140. 

Abraham:  In  £!gTpt,  34,  58;  ilia  wclla 
at  Beershoba.  84.  215;  ookfi  of,  \m, 
£09.210;  ricw  of  !!>o(Iom,  199;undof 
Moriab.  109. 318;  ".^bra ham's  houae," 
at  Hebron.  311;  and  tomb,  217;  bis 
meetii));  with  Mclc[ii2edek.  310;  soc- 
rifioeof  Isaac.  SI  7;  pursuit  of  Che- 
dorUomcr,  :i58. 

Uxalom :  his  death,  312. 

AoKM  (Shittim).  &!,  1»S,  863,  833  note. 

Accho  (a.^nrty),  tnodcm  Acre,  8:t2;  the 
onlv  Biiy  of  Pal..  170;  key  of  Pal., 
its  tnan^  sieges,  aSS,  838. 

Achon:  caini  over,  185  noU* 

fAchu  (reodis)  579. 

Adonis,  R.,  »37. 

AdulUm:  its  locality,  826  nM, 


Adnrcmim:  Pass  of,  prc^bly  soone  of 

Good  Samaritan,   QIS;  meaning  of 

word,  511  note. 
^non  (springs),  381. 
f  Agam  (}>ond),  507. 
Agricultural  plutns  of  Paleitinc,  203. 
Anijah,   ttio  SMloniLc:  tomb  of,  293, 

noif. 
Ai:    battto    of,    1S5.  SGS;  meaning  of 

won!,  200  note;  ptwsibly  Tei-d-hajar, 

S70  note;  tiiree  towns  to  called,  185 

not*. 
fAm  (spring),  21U,  504. 
Ain-el  Wfbfi/t:  not  Katlcsh.  160,  198, 
AinFeuaei.  S75  tiote. 
Am  Fijth.  479.  490. 
Ain  Jahlood,  410  note. 
Ain  Suiian,  376  note. 
Ajalon  (slags):  valley  of.  230  note.  £74 
A;eriid,  02.  131. 

Akabo  (.lelile).  town  of.  73.  150,  1G3. 
Akaba,  gnlf  of:  sw  Gulf  of  A. 
Aksa:  sec  JCt-Aksft. 
f  Alton  (oak),  20enoff,  003. 
AJIon-lnchnth  (ouk  of  teats}.  SU  not»t 

2S7,  00:1. 
Anialokitcs:  thcirancicnt  power.90;on 

S.  of   Pul,  201.228.233;  incursion 

into  Pal..  904,  40D  ',  "Mountain  of 

A."  80;l  noU. 
Amonns,  M.,  179. 
f  Ammah  (elbow),  Uill  of,  588. 
033 
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AmoritM  (moantmiDeen),  801. 

Amo»:  hts  nlluKions    lo  urthqimkes, 

191,  S31 
Anathoth,  2S0. 

"  AikJiwui-*!!*.  Rocks  of."  844. 
Ancaionus  of  I'al.,  IGC.  2U0. 
Aniiimi  worsliip  of  t^ypl,  ^4.  55. 
Aiuiunci&tion,  Chuixbol  tbo,  at  Nua- 

relli.  531 :  see  Spring;  of  A. 
Anli-l^banoD,  ITtt;  iillaj^  and  gu- 

dem  of.  204 ;  troea  of.  207  note. 
Aatipstrts.  843. 
Antioch.  dcscrilKd  br  Ur.  Frcm&ntle, 

404. 
AnlODia  tower,  247. 
f  A[>liik  {body  of  water).  082. 
ApocryfJiAl  OoApcls:  contmst  with  the 

cnaoniuU,  604;  real  sourco  of  i>arli(>5t 

local  tnwlilionn, 504,52)^;  tbtjtr  record 

of  tlic  Nativity,  528  note;  and  of  Ibe 

Annunoiution.  .533. 
Apostles,   ihc:  tbcir  conneotioa  wltb 

ursareo,  an<I   the  plain  of  SbaroQ, 

880. 
*Ar{cilT).     Si*o  Tp. 
lArou'ih :  its  lucanin;;  in  the  Bible.  355 

note,  mi  note,  3G7.  :!0i5  rw/-j.  575. 
"  Anbab.  tbc."  G7.  lOO;  its  slope  finro 

K  to  W.,  IM ;  ftpparenUy  "Wilder. 

nenof  Zin,"  \iO. 
Atad.  S28ard  jiote,  *:2i». 
Anm  (Syria):  meaning'  of.  107. 
AnuD-nabaraim     (Mo80potiinua),    137 

vofe. 
Aram  of   Daraascus:   A.  Zoboh,    A. 

Ham^buk,  A.  bclb-Keliob,  197  wU. 
Araunah's  tlircehiDg-floor,  BIO;  oooord- 

iog  to  Professor  Willis,  the  Saknib, 

317. 
Ardel  TTamma,  436. 
f  Arcmnn  (keep  of  a  palace).  007. 
Ar-Ot'ii/ain.  HIO.    S««  Oerizim. 
Ariel  (iion  of  God).  2.'1S. 
Aritnutltca:  derived  from  Ilamatbaiia, 

200. 
Ar*>ia^«ddoii,  Plain  of  Bsdraolon:  de- 

rivalioQ  of  tbo  word,  81G,  400. 
fArootz.  5S0. 
Arsuf,  Zi\. 
Aaaf,  sac.  Lasaf. 
Ascalon,  Z'i^:  the  prophetical  cnraeon, 

843. 
"  Ascension,"  summit  of  Olivet,  S53. 
Awcnsion,  Ohureli  of  tbt\  on  OUvol: 

antiquity  of  site,  541;  probably  doL-s 

not    cominomorate    tbo    Asuvnaion, 

which  took  place  at  Botbony,  642. 
A5a>nt  to  Paf.  from  tbo  Deaort.  108, 

l&B. 
Aahdod.SSl 


Ashdoth  Pi^ah.  808  M«t^  UBS. 

Asber :  obacuri^  of,  88»;  rlcbnoa  at 

bis  poaBctstun.  4£0. 
^Ashcroh  !*■  grove  '*).  fi03. 
Assyria:  Qr«i  iuvuiion  uf  PoL,  by.  855 
Aataitv:  (p-ov?.i  of,  :el-.',  4b7.  trtJO. 
AUiika.  fxK  Otht!  A- 
Aulay,  U.  {Hostnmui>.337. 
Avtn  (luiDgbi),  a^noto.    SeeBflUta. 

vcn. 
Ariiii.or  Avilrs(dwellen  in  rtiiiis),  ISO 

ncle,  007. 
Ai/uHii  Jtotiaa  (wells  of  Hosts),  liSL 
Ainuth-Tttbor.BSa. 
AzulnJi :  Ucbr.  word  for  deserted  town. 

185  wJt. 

Baal  bee,  4SI. 

Baal-tamor.  314. 

Balaam:  his  riewof  Israel.  IM.  889. 

891. 
f  Uainoh  (wavc^),  014. 
/tani'if,  4C7. 
Bttplfsm:  of  John,  OSS;  spread  of  tb* 

rik-  of  Bapli^u,  ft?;t. 
Sarudd,   K.  lAbnim  or   I'barpar):  ita 

oourse.  )70,  803.  3o7.  4M:  vt^ctstioD 

on  its  biuiks.  4UU;  i'exa  aua  Br.  of 

ShukKfi..  470. 
Basalt :  of  tiinui,  147:  of  Ba^han,  4C0. 
Dasb:in,  3&d:  oaks  cf,  213.  £83;  caltii 

of.  Ub4.  400:  "Mountain  of  a,"Aii' 

ti-lilianiiR,  180  nute. 
BrMhnh.  plain  of,  440. 
Bejititiidfs.  f(^  ,M(,  of  B. 
Bedouin  charattcnstk-s  of  Uie 

Jonlanic  Tribw.  :il»5.  tflfl;  of 

thah.  8U7 :  Elijah,  a>7, 4^ ;  and 

the  UAjjiisL.  :iSl. 
Bedouins:  jHTinsni-nct' of  tbcir  haUla, 

KO.  155;  ibcir  iniursioiis  into  Palet- 

tine.  iJOl;  Ihcir  bt,-«thi'niim,  121. 
f  B«>r,  a   well,  as  contradietisguiabnl 

from  a  ^piinK,  Sid.  SVO. 
Beoroth  (AV  litrck).  2«0. 
Beershcba  :  wclU  of,  81,  215,  237.  SS8. 
Beit  Dcj'an,  S24. 
lirii  lAki.  274. 
Beil  A'uIm.  £74;  enrampment  of  Ktcb* 

aixl  I..  aTO. 
Beit  Sireh.  274. 
Beit'urel-tathi (RtUi-hona  the  Uppers 

2y4. 
Bext-ur  el-foka  (BcUi-boron  Ibo  Nelh* 

cr\  274. 
fBdka  or  Bikftb.  Etebrew  word  for  Plain, 

384  note.  573. 
Btkaa,  see  El  B. 
BcU  (Zoar),  traditioDal  xataniuff  oC 

859. 
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Beltu.  H..  404,  SOO. 

Beni-Hassim,  tombs  of,  on  the  Xile.  Hd. 

Beiijiiinrn:etirl}'a11mi)OPVith  Ephmim 
and  Manassea.  265.  S&S;  importuiice 
of  the  Passes  and  Heights  of.  260. 

iB-rocah.  a  pool,  51)7. 
listia  :  too  Oibel  li. 

fBetli  or  Baiili  (h(iu3e),  600. 

Beth-abani  (house  of  ford),  3S0;  iloobt- 
ful  evading  of  ihe  word.3^  note,  ill. 

Bclhuny  (house  of  dales::  origin  of 
name.  313.  '.'54;  roads  from  B.  to 
Jeni5..  2^5,  257;  desoribed,  2GG;  now 
M  Lazarieh,  88  note,  250;  home  of 
Christ  and  aceno  of  the  Asconsion, 
SOI,  549. 

SethttVCD  (house  of  naught) :  Bethel. 
271.    289  ;     I-XX.    reading   of.   288 

Bethel  (bnuse  of  Qod) :   oak  of,  211  ; 
Palm  tree  of  Dcbomh  at.  eii  ;   For- 
est of,  167,  'i!7l,  STQ  ;    oxcavatbiu 
round.  2&0,  21<t ;  viuwfroui,  of  Abrn- 
[)um  uad  Lot,    l&a,  S84  ;   huiting- 

Jlncc    of    Abmhiitn.    231  ;    and    of 
acob,  3::^  ;  its  unimpressivo  altua- 

tlon,  323  ;  analogy  wirfj  Jems.,  2;'8; 

Importance    to    northern   kingdom, 

S87,  288  ;  in  direct  thoroQ;!hrar«  of 

Pal..  283  :  Schoob  of  Propheui  at, 

289. 
Bcth.hnoCcrcin  (house  of  the  vine), 

£31  note. 
Both-horon  (boiiso  of  eaves)  :    apper 

and  nether,  274  -.  Battle  of,  270.  278. 
Beth-boron  :  LX.V  reading  of  B.-aven 

in  1  Sam.  xiii.  C,  289  note. 
Bcth-jeahimoth  (house  of  the  wastes), 

iiSnofc. 
Beth-lehem  (honso  of  bread),  lv]te  of  n 

Judican    vlUaee.    231  ;    mltn-ation 

ftt.  SOB  ;    Raehd's  aepulolire,   210  ; 

Church  of    Nativity  at,  200,  OifJ ; 

Grotto  of  N'alivStj,  SSO,  .'127. 
Bt'tli-marcalxrtU  (house    of  chariots), 

22tt. 
Beth-phage  (house  of  figs),  354  note, 

riQj. 

Bcth-saida  (house  of  dsh) :  origin  of 
name,  443  note;  the  Eiistcm  B.,  450, 
Ofia 

Beth-fihan  (Bettan),  400  note.  414. 

Bolhiiliii,  perhaps  Santtr,  018. 

Blmh  (palace)  003. 

Birds  of  OeniiesarMh.  014.  517 ;  of 
E^r-.ivt.  S'J. 

Sird-Khfhir  (well  of  the  chief),  279, 

iBittzarvn.  sti-onj;hold.  810. 
llanc  ha  garde:  possibly  LJbnah,  273, 

vtb. 


Bologna  :  (7h.  of  St  Stephen  at,  illos- 
truting  the  house  of  L^)n.-tto,  038. 

f  Bor,  a  cistern  or  pit.  fifl8, 

BoHtrenus,  R.  (.Iwtoy),  !7B  Hote.  S87. 

Uowring  :  his  report  on  Svria,  lf<B  nofe. 

Bozez (wining):  erogat  Miohmash,2'l. 

Burial<placc3 :  alisence  of  regard  for. 
amongst  the  Jews.  218,  372. 

Hvneh,  im. 

Hutm  :  Terebinth,  209. 

Cabul :  district  pvcn  by  Solomon  to 

niram.  4.12. 
CRsanai :    built  by  Ilcrod.  3?9  :    why 

the  capita!  of  Horaan  Palestine,  831 ; 

iL»  tounix-tion  with  Apostolio  history 

830. 
Cffsaret-Pbilippi :    Us  Tftriod  assoda. 

lions.  4CT  ;    uortbemmost   point  of 

oiir  Ixird's  joflmeyin^,  409,  S'lfi. 
Caiino.  Bemardiao  :  his  "PolcstlnQ" 

at  Varalio,  988. 
Caipha,  179,  S38  ;  ancient  Sycaminop- 

oli^  214. 
Cairo :    vipw  from,  SO  ;    old  Cairo  or 

Fostat,  36,  878  note. 
Cairns,  DionumcntAl  :  of  the  Jews,  165 

note. 
Caleb:  his  family  and  portion,  S£9, 

833. 
Cnllirho?  :  a  warm  spring  on  shore  of 

Dead  Sea,  805, 
Calrary  :  meaning  of,  Ri'i  note. 
Catnbyses  :  in  Bgypt.  48;  his  death  at 

Ecbatano.  421. 
Cana  :  doubtful  site  of,  43tf. 
Canaan  (the  Lowland).  883. 
Canaanitcs,  201,  2U3;   their  chariots. 

202,  462. 
Ctindlestick  :   lighted  at  P.  of  Tftbe> 

nacles,  SIS. 
Caper  plant  (Lomf),  84,  136, 147. 
Capeniatim  :  various  sites  conjectured 

for,   452  No/s;   knowu  la  the  4th 

(XnU,  458. 
fCftphiir  (horolef).  60S. 
Capnur-Subn  :  ancient  name  c^  Aati- 
^tris.  JM.'i,  60D. 
fCarmel  :  promonlonr  of,  831,  S83:  its 

sbunilsnco  of    wood,  420  ;     "  The 

Park  *•  of  Pal.,  420  ;    Convent  of. 

42t;   l*7thngoras  on,   431;  si*ene  of 

Elijah's  sacrifice,  42S ;    meaning  of 

■fl-ord,  S77. 
Camicl,  in  S.  of  Judah,  100,  678.  C78. 
Casius.  M.,  17.-.. 
Castle  of  Penitent  Tliiof,  27;i.     Soa 

Ladroon. 
fCataph  (shoulder  of  a  mountain),  200 

note,66S. 
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Cutancts  of  ttw  KU«:   tbe  flnt,  48; 

the  Bocond,  50. 
Calherine.  St.    Soe  Oihtl  Kathgnn, 

iCBvenu:  of  Pal  seaenllr.  219.  970. 
aO&;  of  Judea,  ^;  oted  for  sbeti«r 
and  coni'oUinuDt,  219,  2S0:  not  useil 
for  uonbip  in  carij  limBS.  S20;  bat 
in  modorn  timvs  svloeled  for  Mcred 
locaJittfs.  SiO,  6S9;  Catm  of  Her- 
mits, in  ;  of  Cu-mcl,  421 :  of  Pa- 
neu,  4B»;  of  EUjiih  at  Sinai.  114. 

'  Oedara;  confined  to  I^banon,  x'08,  487- 
401 ;  rf>vftrencu>  for  tbem,  dOB. 

iCvphim  (rocksX  HSd. 
CtToUi  (wells).  608. 
'estius:    defeaUd     at     Beth-horon, 
279. 
Chariots  of  Canaanitcs.  SOS,  468. 
Chaiiot-KHtds  of  Pal.,  203. 
■tCtutMr  (enclosure  or  village),  607. 
{CljftrTali  ttent  village),  OlW. 
Chcbcr.  R. :  ve^^^talion  on,  188. 

iCheWI  (di-rtrict),  flSl. 
licdorUomer,  858.  863. 
4Chdkah  (plot),  590. 
Cheritb,  Br., OIK);  possibly  W&dv  Kelt. 

375. 
Cbinncn'th:  luunc  of  Soa  of  QalUee  in 

O.T.,-141. 
fChislotk  (loins,  of  a  mountain],  S62. 
Chittini  (Cvi'ni.'.i.  181.  370  note. 

iChopb  (K-e  sliore),  Oia 
L'hor  (hole),  BO!). 
(?boresli  (wood  ^  6(10. 
ihrialion  Year.  Tbc:   11  lustrations  of 
Sinai,   65;    of  Palcslinr,    l>-^,   208. 
£0i)  rtfiU  ;  ol  Oetuinarvth,  4S8  rwh. 
440  note  ;  of  Jonieolem,  fiOl  nott. 
4CltutK  (stiwt),  012. 
Chryaorrhoas,  U.,  4(IS. 
fCIocar.  854  note.  809  noU.  481.  57a 
'•  Citjrof  David  "  (Zion).  244.  259. 
Cities  :  of  Jtidah  on  lull  tons.  281,  40S ; 
of  Samaria  In  valleys.  4(x>;  of  Phil- 
istla  and  of   Esdmclon  on  viopca, 
40a;  of  Phcrnlcta,  8:M. 
I^Tteopalm.  57,  »70. 
CUmato  of  JudKu:  evidences  of  change 

in.  120.  ISl. 
CcrleSvria,  471,  463.    Sea  JSt  Beiaa, 
iCccanculom,  flie,  on  Mt.  ^on,  044. 
I  Colosaal  s^atncb  In  E^rvpl:    at  Thebes, 
41:   at  Ipeambal,  U;  at  Old  Itlvin- 
^,68. 
Colon  of  tlie  rocks  of  fh»>  Desert,  73, 

74.  187;  of  Pctra,  154,  l.J7. 
'  CoDMantino  :    Ms  Basilica  at  Jorus., 
247.  540;  abolished  worship  of  Abra- 
ham's oak.  211. 


Conts:  their  chapel  at  the  H.  SepnS* 

clire.  5S4. 
Coral  of  the  Red  Sea,  140. 
Corn-fields  of  PhUistta  :    Ihtir  imt 

tance,  SvS,  BS6;  of  Jitoolt's&ttietttl 

at  tfbechffm,  im,  802. 
"CoimpUon,  Hi.  of":  prohahly  th* 

Viri  GalUiei.  S5«  dofe. 
Crocodiles  in  Eajpt.  41;   River  of,  In 

SharoQ  iMoi  TeniMA),  84A  note. 
Cnisadenf.  4»0,  437,  037;  their  tIct  of 

IheSblEriih,  340. 
Crandes,  Y^4,  .AO,  S-:s. 
CjpteaaeB  of  I>el)ancFD,  906  nott. 
Cyprus  (Chittim),  risible  from   Tid>- 

anon,  181 ;  sivnificatioa  In  Balaam'a 

viaoD,  870  imk. 

Oagon.  834,  847. 

Damoacus:  5itaatioiiof,407;  l^cndof 

Mahomet's  view  over,  SOO,  &&,  4Mt 

localities  of.  408-600. 
Dan,  tribe  of:  link  between  Philistlui 

and  Israel,  8S(i ;  mention  of,  in 

MflKinB'  of   Jacob    and    of 

460. 
Dan,  city,  465, 
David,  tomb  of,  216;   his  flicfat  up 

Olivt^t.  2'>5:  ami  into  QileiB,  886; 

lamentation  for  Jonathan,  414. 
David,  city  of  (Zioni,  344,  259. 
Dead  Sea:  dtflcrcnce  of  depth  at  K. 

and  a.  S-'iK:    level  of  surfare.  860; 

Boltness,  Mi;  and  df-^oJation,  tGRi 

island  in,  8fi8;  In  Eaekitl's  vision, 

804;  contrast  vrith  Gennrnroth,  4^*.'. 
DttAiet'tr-Ramhh :     ejkndv    strip    be- 

Ivreen  the  Tib  and  the  Tur,  TO. 
DeUr,  320. 
Deborah:  palm  of.  214;  oak  of,  311, 

287,  302:  son);  of,  806,  407. 
Deir  (convent)  Ihv.probably  the  aanctn- 

ory  of  Petra.  163,  104. 
Delplii;  its  impressiTeiuss,  223;  and 

desolation,  2@. 
Demoniac  of  Oadara.  448;    why  &ot 

mentioned  by  St  John,  BOO. 
Dend<Ta,  57. 

Derceto  (Ssh  soddcas),  8i*4. 
Dervishes,  881. 
Dio  Ca^aren  tSeppfiorti),  433. 
Dog  Rivt-r  {.\cifir-fl-Kei6),  188.  M7. 
Dogs  at  Jbzrccl.  41<'^. 
Dor  ( 7pnt«ra}.  S28.  Sec  yaphatb-Bor. 
DothalD,  Dotban  {Uotnn).  814. 
Dovw,  the  Snered.  of  Venas,  S8-*S. 
Druses:   thoir  yearlv  McriJlccs  on  Car> 

rael.  4i3,  43.1  tmti. 
Duhy.  M.  ("  Little  Hermon"t.  404. 
Duk  (DooQs):  stream  by  Jeridics  ttH 
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Earthquakes    !n    Polcetinc,    190,  SSI, 
855;  origin  of  name  "Bcla,'*8b>. 

Ebal,    H.  (Imad-ei-l}een) '.    deriratian 
of  Ihc  tiauio,  306,  304  and  note. 

Kcbtjana:  vUIa^  below  Carrael.  421. 
t's  coniivclion  with  Israel,  3S,  S4, 


Egyptiiin  hierogWpbtes  on  tbo  rooks 

of  Sinai,  87,  m. 
Eh  ml.  2fi7. 

£H-Aasy,  IC  (Lconttu),  851  noU, 
El-Ak»t,  donw  of,  359. 
fEIati  (torebiiith\  84  wic,  209,  COl; 

voitey  of,  273.  on. 
Blath,  or  Eloth  (trees):   the  modern 

Akaba,  84.  ISO,  003. 
ElBtkaa.  171  noic,  488. 
El  Birth  iBAerotla).  280. 
Elcvalion  ol  the  whole  country  of  fnl., 

leg,  ISfi. 
EUHnram  AU  ibn  Aleim,  344. 
Et-JftMul,  137. 
Elijah,  360,  870,  881.  421;  his  sojotmi 

■  ■tZanphath.  83C:  hta  Bodooin  char- 
aetertetics,  307,  424;  hiit  sacrifioe  on 
GBrmel.  431.  42!.  S92 ;  his  tradi- 
tional re.sling-p]u-«  near  Rcthlebera, 
^'i;  his  cave  bL  Sinai,  114. 
"  Elijah's  melons"  222. 
Elim,   springs    of,  83,    84,   102,    134. 

■  002. 

■  Elisha.  314,  879. 
El-Jib  (OibeonX  96S. 

EUKi'm  (saody  pUio  betwixt  Sinai  and 

the  sea),  71,72. 
Et'KKudr    (tho  prophet  EHijah),  496 

noU. 
St-Lasarith  (raodetn  nams  of  Beth* 

any),  «5  note,  25«. 

■     EUMaharrakoh  (tho  burnt    sacrifice), 
on  Carincl,  43S. 
Kllon  (SaU-lako  of  AsU),  343  nott. 

■    +15tiuk  tvaliev),  670. 
Kn:  sec  Ain. 
Hucglaijn  (soring  of  oalres),  Callirhoe, 
303. 
En-pmnim  (spring  of  gardens).  418. 
En-gcdi  (sarins  of  kid).  213,  OQi,  G04. 
En-nwel,  184. 

Ephrnim,    tribo  of,  d^Tninant  for  400 
vcnrs,  200;  niaiintaiiis  of,  207,  310. 
Ephniim,  forest  of,  398. 
"Epiiraiiu,  the  cily  Cttllwl;"   Ophnih 

and  Tajfibch.  360. 
Er.Iinm  iftaoiuh  of  I5enjamin\  280; 

■       ono  of  too  supposed  sites  of  Hamah 
of  Snmuei,  201. 
Esdraolon,  plain  of,  403;  pocuUarllyln 
situation  of  it^  villaAGS,  405;  bnt'tlos 
of.  400,  4;j7;  balUe-flcld  of  Pal.,  403, 


L- 


42S;  on  th«   tboroaghfara  of  PiL^ 

41fl,  424. 
Babcol  (cluster),  valley  of,  280. 
fEshed.  668.    See  Aslidolh. 
fEshel:  Tamarisk.  84  nifte,  808. 
Esiniinazar,  Phflenioian  jnsoription  of, 

1M6. 
E«seneA,  :t06,  381. 
Etam,  the  cliff,  ^26  no/e,  887. 
tEtx(troc),  601. 
EuphtmU-a:  "Thu  River."58a.  688;  al. 

tusion    to,    in    Ualaam's   prophecy, 

8418. 
"Eril  (>Minwl.  Mount  of."  253. 
Ewald:  OD  the  wanderings  of   Istaot, 

87;  the   care  of  KliJAh.  11-t  m>to/ 

Amorites.  901  note  ;  J  ebos.  244  wAt ; 

Abimeleob.   806    note;  Gilgal.    878 

note;   Ahiinaas'  running,  WO  note; 

Mt    (>ilcad,  3^  not«:  8w  also  tha 

notes  to  297,  208,  896,  430,  466,  and 

Appendix  pasaim, 
EzokiL'l's  vision  of  a  rivor  bsuing  from 

Jems.,  IfiO,  S48,  864;  npnwntaUon 

of  Tyro  as  a  ship,  84lK 
Ezion-geber,  150  note,  601. 

Falaisc,  tnnncrr  at.  343. 

FaAtne«iat>e  of  Jndah,  230.     See  Has- 

ada. 
^<i'rdn.     See  Wt'idv  F. 
Feuco<]  citiot  of  Judah,  281. 
FcrgfusMn,  Jamois:  bU  opinion  on  tb* 

Sakrah.  247,  648  ru>(«;  on  Zioo,  S88 

note  :  340  nott ;  on  mta  of  Chorch  at 

the  Sepulchre,  548  ncAe. 
Feahkah,  870  note. 
"Field,  the":  of  Sliw^hem.  802,  814i 

of  the  Vale  of  Siddim,  857 ;  of  Mosb, 

arid,  391.    SecSadL'h. 
Fi(;-lroes:  on  Olivet,  213.  254;  potable 

of,  5F)fl,  500.     Si-v  Uothphage. 
Fish:  aliimdnnct--  of.  in  QenncflanUt, 

4-jn.  445;  Joshnn','!  liiw  coTKwminff, 

44^ ;  noiii;  in  tin-  Dead  Sea.  862  note. 
Flocks  and  herds  of  I'erwa,  364. 
Flowcw:  in  Ihe  south  of  PaL,  106.170; 

profusion  of  scarlet,  806:  contrast  of 

their  colors,  207;  abound  atXazareth, 

433;  "liUw.-Gi;. 
Fords  of  Jordan.  878.  880,  896.  806. 
Forests  of  Pal.,  1S7.  300, 877, 300  n<>t§, 

803.480. 
FortiQeaticms  of  Jcni.ulem,  S-IO, 
"Frank  Mountain:"   llenxlion,    231; 

b^nrdinjrto  Gesenlus,  site  of  Ramah 

i>r  Sanmol.    201;  Ocbel  el  Furridi*^ 

GOI. 
Fntifrick  Barbarossa:  burled  at  Tyra, 
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Pridajr:  leaeudftrjr  ort^n  of  its  oaodred. 

neat  to  HamilDuuu,  277  fwf*. 
^nla  :  tee  OtM  /*. 
Ji\nvidi* :  wo  Q^el  tl  F. 

Qttd:  •  putom]  tribn,  900;  bat  warlike, 

890. 
Gadom,  U)tab»  at.  441). 
Gaditca,  their  pnasiigo  o{  th»  Jordan, 

878.874. 
•KJiU  (rarine),  571. 
^0*1  (cairn},  185  wttt^  SOO  nctf;  also 

Miring,  596;  and  wave,  018. 
GAlilman  dinkct.  432  nott, 
GaliliH-:  orifcin  of  wurd,  4ii\:  hilbt  of. 

4.'3d:  torrents  of,  017;  chief  Kcno  uf 

the  Historv  of  the  Ttueo  QospcL}. 

505:   Parables  of  which    G.  io  the 

BoeDfr— tlw  sower,  013:  com.  813: 

"taraO),'*  614;   ai-cbitcctom]  use  of 

the  word.  433. 
Galilee,  Sea  of :  nee  Oenne^areth. 
"Galiloo,''  or  '•  Viri  Galihti:"  one  of 

the  summits  of  Uliret,  251  ;  posRiblj* 

the  Mt.  of  Corraptkm  of  Solomon, 

SOS  i\ote. 
Gardens  of  the  Bast  <N.  T.«r/w").  25? 

naU ;  in  TidlevB  of  Sinai,  tfl,  117. 
Gaxn.  ^m,  325.  Jcji). 
Qniiblli-s  of  PaleslJnc,  374,  4&0. 
Hhh  (.iilch).  59H. 
tivbnh   {Jtba).   280;  confounded  with 

Gibcaili,  iPDnofe.  SSa. 
Ot^rl  AtMlut  (M,  of  dcllTcimnce},  93, 

mi. 

Qtbcl  Athrcw:  according  to  Borck- 

hanlt,  Pisgah,  871  ntAe. 
Grbel  Btalin  (SU  Knbtemo)  or  O.  ed 

Deir,  143. 
Otbtl  (wi  Dvir  (M.  of  the  Convent):  at 

Sin^ii,  111;  ascent  of,  14j). 
OOkI  et  BantUiU.  of  the  Damsels).  83, 

140. 
Oe^^el   el    T^treidie    (Little     Paradise) 

-Mho  Fnuk    Mountain,"  331:    see 

JeMF. 
GeM  rt  Tur  (OUvt-l\  258. 
debet  Fitnia :  above  Wiidy  cr  liaheh, 

1)7. 
Oebei  nUroun  (M.  Hor):  proofs  of  its 

idcntitv,  l.'»3  notf,  150. 
GtM    I\aOtcrin   (M.    St.   Catherine): 

whv  ifo  cnllcd.  !>4, 110.  142:  ascent  of. 

143';  visible  frofii   O,  ttl  thir,   144; 

and  fn»m  the  I'ass  of  KI-\V»h.  145. 
OeM  MokatUh  (M.  of  writirie),  IW. 
OeM  Mou»a  (M.  ot  Uosca):  tnitlitional 

site  of  Sinai,    104-14)0  ;  ascent    of. 

lit);  colois,  74;  spriitgs  and  v^^reta* 

tton  on,  81,  83;  Tallsjrs  of ,  80,  107; 


mTStetlous  noises  heoid  on,  7^^ 

Ttsihls  from  G.  ed   l>air.    144;    

from  el-Wah,  145 ;  no  inacriptioiat 

ISKl. 

GtM  Sh€M$K,  in  tho  Arab^  tM. 

<hM  Solai  (H.  of  th«  Cran),  G.  ed 
Drir.  14B. 

G<?dor,  287R^fl. 

ftiedoth  (banks  of  a  Tirer)^  C68. 

(ivht'au.1.  A88  note. 

Oe-Uiunora  (ravine  of  H-),  239,  B7L 

(ieliJotil.  854  ttctt,  8^4  no/c.  d77. 

tienonarrlh.  Lake  of:  view  of  frotn  Ta- 
bor. 487 :  described.  40U  ;d«>nHcB«C 
and  clinmto.  :88;  bMcb,  4ML  4M% 
Yi"^n>taticin,  43&;  has  no  aaHocwSoM 
with  Lilt)  O.  T..  440,  45y;  Jevich  be. 
tii-f  thai  Mc:;tt>ijili  wiiild  risi-  Iram  it, 
411;  caliwi  fhinncfrib  in  tho  O.  T., 
441;  copious  sphit^^'ft  on  W,  sbon, 
41;';  recalls  tlic  \  rilli;y  cf  tho  NU*. 
442  ;  contrafit  mth  Drad  Sat.  4ti: 
abundanoe  of  hsh,  A4'-'  ■*■■■'•  5I| 
Ka5t«m  shore,  448  :  ti.L 
itiesof  tlic  lokc.  451  n' 
of  name,  443  B;;/^. 

G(>rm"»an>rh,  Plain  ofr  ancient  actifitj 
in.  -t-U;  it&  densQ  population.  444 
itotr.  U\  4.'il ;  contrast  with  tbevttp- 
miiTtding  dcH-rt,  447  ;  oompand  to 
Vale  uf  Sidiliin,  44'^  453;  scene  al 
thi:  Sower  and  otbfr  Parablos  fil8i 
birlsof.  514.  517. 

Qeoln^'cal  features :  of  Sjrria,  CO;  of 
Si ni>.i— limestone  09,  sandatone  70^ 
er.imiQ.  rZ;  of  Palestine,  £14,  am, 

Oerar,  i,-alleT  of.  2fi7. 

Oerid,  or  uorixiteft  (1  Sam.  xxrS.  St, 
so;}  note,  810. 

Qerizim  iM. :  itrobahle  soeno  of  Afaio- 
barn's  iDC-utIng  with  Mclchixedek, 
804.  310,  817:  address  of  JoUintn 
front,  800;  Mill  tbi*  sandimrj-  of  tba 
SanniriUn.^,  800:  %i^i)]Ic  from  Plain 
of  .Slmii.li.  yi8.  829.  a45. 

fGemth  (inn).  GIO. 

Ootli.sciiiiuie :  trnuilirnal  site  of.  544 

Qhaznleh  :  ttut  Wudy  Q. 

Ohor,  the  (Jonl&n  Valley),  893,  881 
note,  ."'73, 

Ohnnindel :  mo  HVfrf y  0. 

fOibeah  (a  hilh  10(^  i.77 no/c,  410 
588;  comp,  a**  «n/e. 

Gibesh  of  Sanl  ( Tel-el-FulUi,  B80, 

Gi[K-<)[i  \Ei  MiK  'i^'i:  \^en  place  of 

GiU-on.  JVeii  Hamuel.  282. 
Gideon.  -^95.  liVi.  4lii.  412. 
OUbca  1)L,  404:  bun:  hUlsof,  4iMI;llBt- 

Uo  of,  U08,  400,  413;  spring  oo.  410t 
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bir  tUndftd  to  in  Judg.  tU.  8, 
{to  note. 

GileocI  (heap  of  wiLaess),  398  note; 
inoutitaiiisof.  800. 

Giigal.ii77:  its  successiro  tuatot?,  879; 
iDontion  of,  villi  Gerlzim,  SHonote; 
possibly  two  places  of  tbo  name,  S7it 
noie. 

Oiflcliala:  birth-plucc  of  St.  P»iil,  ac- 
cording! to  Jprome,  3G7  note. 

Golan,  4.\». 

Hionmnialz  (fiit),  599. 

Ooshen  (frontier),  in  Egypt,  84,  83,  40. 
and  on  S.  of  Pal..  227. 

Go6[wJs:  diflorences  between  the  first 
throe  and  the  fourth,  5t)5,  5U6;  Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels,  604,  6:iS,  683. 

Oranitfl  of  Sinai,  72,  7-1. 

Grooco:  chango  of  climate  through 
loss  of  wood.  187;  connection  of  Tu 
locality  with  ita  history,  Ifl. 

Greek  aiid  Uoman  names  in  PaL,  9S9, 
882,  345,  430. 

Orottoes:  selection  of,  for  the  sacred 
localitira  of  PsI. .  230.  fiffl) ;  Grotto  of 
Kntivity,  230.  527;  of  Ascension,  on 
01t\-et,  220,  Oil;  of  Annunciation, 
581. 

Groves  of  Astiirte.  21 Z,  467,  47^  tm. 

QiiadalquiTer.  E.:  duiiration  of  name. 
78. 

Guides,  Arab,  of  Sinai,  25  note,  &8 
note,  107.  139,  143,  131  nofc. 

Gulf  gf  Akttba,  07.  140.  150;  level  of, 
301. 

fGulbtb  (bubbtingh),  SM, 

Hadad-Bimmofi.  413. 

Hadjar  Alouin.  ;)0j. 

*•  Haroath  :  entering  In  of,"  408. 

Ham  math .  441. 

Saram-fs-Sherif  itho  XoUo  Sanc- 
tuary), i.e.,  ibo  3Io^uc  of  Omar, 
2U6. 

Hareth:  forest  of,  187. 

Harod  (trembllog),  spring  of,  410 
HoU. 

Htab^iia  H ,  484,  485. 

Halliu:  plain  of.  437:  bnttlo  of,  410. 
4yr.     Sm  also  Iloms  of  II. 

IlAvuruiek.  on  Djn.  47*>. 

Ilavoth-J&ir.  397  iiote,  009.    See  Char- 

HaMi'-SMim  fVillnge  of  Ilorscs),  228. 

Hazcr  (Tent  Villagel:  fretincnt  occur- 
rence of  the  name  in  S.  of  PaL  283. 
Spb  Ctintzor. 

Hazor :  city  of  Jabin,  on  Merom,  461 ; 
its  renufmi,  407;  grove  of  Astarte 
there.  313,  407. 


Hazazon-tamar  (Felling  of  Palm)  t'.c, 

liliigedi,  312.80.'). 
Hebron:    carliMit  city    of    Pol.,    £82; 

vincvarda  of,  &3J;  apprcach  to,  160; 

pooU  of,  1J8.  697;  Atotsque  of,  107, 

217. 
IJ(>]>.-iia:  her  churL>h  at  Bothletieni,  Cii7; 

niiij  on  Olivet,  .'i41. 
Hulio[>oUs  (On).  S7.  34 
Ilenlcr:  on  Jklt.  Tabor.  410;  on  tribe ot 

Dim.  Am. 
Hereford    Cathedral:    tnediieTal  mnp 

there,  18J  noie. 
Hermon,  Ml,,  176.  464.  470;  it'srarious 

names,  475:  "dew  of  Ucrmon,"  470 

note;  temples  on,  477. 
FTcrod   the   Onnt:   his  buildings  at 

Jerus.,  249;  founder  of  Cmarea,  S2&; 

midonco  at  Jcriehu,  d71> ;  illness,  j)65  i 

burial-pJace.  231, 
Herod  Agri|^:  bis  death,  ^.0. 
Ilcrod  Antipas:  his  buildings  at  TIbft< 

rius.  U%. 
Ucrvey.  Lord  A..  407  n<Ae. 
Hiornrnax,    It.  {Sherial-cl-iiandhur), 

354  note.  SCO.  378  note. 
'•  Hill  country"  of  Judiea,  229. 
Hinim,  2Uti  nol4,  48:1  note;  tomb  at, 

Hobali.  493. 

llulv  places:  their  interest,  525;  list  of 
[lit)  ehitf.  5iti. 

HolySepulchrc,  the;  Fcopo  of  thearfju- 
inetiU  fnr  nnd  agninsl  Tht>  traditional 
dteof.346.  54i];diversilyof  its  archi- 
tecture, 619;  and  ils  wr>rBhip.  5&0-^'^8: 
scene  at  Master,  0^3-338;  possible  or- 
igin of  thes**  rites.  5SS. 
Hor  or  Har  (Mountain).  lOB,  581. 
'or;  see  Mount  II. 

Horvb:  nieuiiuiKof,  93;  special  uso  of 
th?  word,  D3  iu>te. 

Horite%  rW. 

"  Horns  of  llitttin."  .M„  404,  426. 

Hot  Springs  o(  Palestiiu*,  411. 

Ihdch.  U.  (Mcrom),  480;  name  as  old 
OS  the  Crusades.  461  note. 

UvccDOs:  sec  Zeboim. 

Hyssop,  B.1  not<.  1S6,  147.    Sco  Laaaf 
and  caper  plant. 


IdomGa,  827. 

lira,  or  ijc-flbftrim.  181  nolo. 
lim,  in  S.  of  Judidi.  lijd  nolt. 
Imnd^'D'tn  (Eball,  :J03  ho/a 
Infantry:  struDgth  of  Isreelitc  enniai, 

203. 
fir  or  Ar  (City).  004. 
Ipsambul.  r>2.  53. 
Isaac.  la^iBceof,  817. 
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UbJMdwtb,  898. 

IsBKhar:    lerritoiy   of.  aod  iloggisfa 

chuncu>ro(  tito  iritpe,  -ini.  -ISO. 
bntsi  bay  of,  173. 

4 Jiiar  (forest).  COL 

jaUiok,  iL.  aoa. 

Jalicali-UlliJwl.  413. 

Jobin,  King  of  Huor,  407,  4CI. 

Jacob.  V4J;  his  vii-on  at  ButW).  886; 
In  Er>-pl,  34:  his  first  seltlement  in 
I'nL,  luK:  hi!>  caulioD,  21S,  808. 

Jocob's  WpU.  215,  30*.  :.I5. 

'•Jacob's TMn,"£^,  SUnotc. 

{iad,  sid«  of  a  river,  SS^, 

Jaffa  (Jo^pak,  810  note.  82S,  3^0;  per- 
haps originallT  PbilUtiuc.  324. 

Jair,  8V7.  (j08. 

{Jam  (tho  SOIL,  and  the  vest),  ISincie, 

ei». 

iJitn-ah,  "  Ihi^b"  of  a  moimtain,  583. 
Jard(.-n  (Jorxlaa),  690. 
oaticr.  Book  of,  376. 

Jebii  (OoU).  2du. 

Jcbus:  {ticgc  ood  capture  of,  S£):po«i- 
blr  Zion,  the  "'  oppcr  city,"  344, 

JeM-fl-Purridi* :  »,  e.,  the  Frank 
Uounlaiii,  291,  601.    See  Oebtl^F. 

Jcho5liB|>hiit:  volley  of,  ^40. 

Jehu:  his  attAf.k  on  Ahaziah,  417. 

Jenin  (En-pannim),  418  note. 

fJi>or:  s[x;(-ial  lutino  of  the  Nile,  38, 
58j. 

Jophthah.  S07. 

Jcrciuioh,  his  lament  over  K.  Josiah, 
410. 

Jc-rk-ho:  key  of  Palestine,  87Q;  numer- 
ous sireams  near,  876;  palnuat,;)??; 
rebuild  878. 

Jeroboam:  his  temple  at  Bethel,  388, 
280. 

Jerome:  his  residenca  at  Bcthleham. 
171,  530;  on  Kbttl  ami  G.?rizim,  BfH 
note  ;  oa  Hulcm.  vt  Mclchtzc-il'jk,  317 
note  ;  on  Adummiin,  .'"il  1  nofe  ;  on  Iho 
encampment  bv  thu  liul  bca.  i><i 
note;  on  ivadesn.  ItiO  note;  and  on 
Mt.  Hor.  lal  twu-. 

Jtnmiatm :  posiblo  origin  of  Uic 
dual  tetmiQatioii,  244  note. 

Jontmlem:  grrat  clcvnlion  of  site.  X'jfi, 
^UT;  lltst  aspect  disdpjtoiiitiiii*.  Q.2-i; 
con-itant  view  of  mountains  m  Mi.j«l', 
171.  2S4,  242,  it7I:  compiired  in  ait- 
TUtion  to  Luxembourg,  234;  mvines 
round.  -.'34,  33».  2S1I,  -^40.  070.  071: 
grandeur  of  anproach  from  Jericho, 
235;  oo&Unuod  j>o$3e>!>Um  of  it  by 
the  Jebusitea,  £37;  emphatically  a 
mounttdn  oitf,  887;  lair  of  tho  Lioa 


ot  Jodah.  836,  «ia  Stl : 

new  ot,  '.'40;  in  what  manner*^ 
moanlaina  "stand  ri:>uu(l "  il, 
compariaon  of  site  irith  tbaf  of  ftumei 
JM2;  natural  cartij'I  -if  P^i':  -.'r.i-  ji, 
ptr-JUon  on  tl«  h-  nd 

iivnj.,  24 J,  26j;..'  lu 

city.  '.'41;  sJffiv  bv  itiui,  J^f.;  iJaic 
of  the  tSoXTrjA.  2i'o;  ^priiig  betwath 
I  lie  Temple,  247;  has  Dever  orer- 
stcpped  lu  walls,  1!48;  walls  built  1 
Sultao  Selim  I.,  24U;  iU 
palacn^  £00;  pmcat  ruioous 
pcaraoce,  230;  enlir  of  Christ  _, 
'J37:  visible  from  star  Eliaa.  8S1; 
pn>pbe(i(.-a)  Ji'iiuncintiont  of,  MS; 
Unn«ryut,  S43;  Holy  riaocs  nf.  5&9; 
C'lmrcn  of  Ascvusioii.  J40;  tomb  of 
Vjr-nn.  ■''t43:  Ucthwmane,  544;  Oeo- 
at-iiluiii,  ."144;  IIulv  Sepulchr*.  I>45. 

JJcdliimon  I  wuslei,  JiT6. 
ewcl:  vnlloT  of,  404,  410:  spiiagoJ^ 
410.  413;  park  and    palace  of,  417; 
visible  from  V'armcJ,  423.  4:J4. 

Job,  Book  of.  300  no/r.    560  note,  S90. 

John.  SL:  the  ncenoa  of  hb  snspd 
chiclly  in  Judica.  Ot'"'. 

John  the  Baptist :  tomb  at  Schostieh, 
8134|Rene  of  ii'is  pnucliing,  S6V;  hii 
outward  aspect,  Sh3. 

JonaUion:  his  rictor\' over  the  PhiUa* 
tiaoa,  271.  2SU;  David's  Intuent  orrcr 
biiii,  414. 

f  Joo';-al  (Aoodstream).  S92 

Joppo,  li^;  derivutioR  ot  name.  810 
No/d  ;  St.  Pater  at,  330,  343. 

Jordan  (Descender),  the:  origin  of  the 
name,  SM;  oxtraordinary  gentral 
character,  177;  influence  on  the  H. 
Land.  IT?,  170;  mpid  desiejit  and 
tortuous  course,  RSJ.  :^3;  cbanpisia 
d'^pth,  873:  tcrraccfi.  8GG;  desert 
pliin.  367;  ying]o  on  haoka,  SS4, 
307.  374;  i-«isNt},-v  of.  by  Joshua,  378: 
forJsof,  3^>.  3(<f^.  411:  baptism  of 
J»fui.  363:  Iwtliingcf  the  I'ilghms, 
:;84-^J>*0;  the  Jonlan  between  Oea- 
nedareth  and  Mcrum,  440  nOtt; 
lower  eoiirco  at  leitl-KadU  4M: 
upper  source  at  iSamat.  488.  Sea 
Jarrlen. 

Joseph,  in  K^pi,  34.  87.  38.  40.  47,  Si 
.'S;at  Dothan.  814. 

"  Joseph's  tomb"  in  ibo  vale  of  Shecb- 
om.  216.  307  note. 

Jcaeph,  Count  of  TibcnV,  418. 

Josephus  on  the  roulo  o(  the  Isicdites, 
00,  tfO,  132rir>rc;  ou  Ilorob,  104;  tm 
th«  Rock  of  Moses.  U2:  on  identity 
of  Eadosh  and  Petza,  161 ;  an  tha 


MrthqnAlcn  of  Jfvntfalem,  251 ;  on 
Talley  of  Shaveh,  ai6;  his  aocountof 
MoseK'  deatti,  :i7t;  on  (lalilee,  481 
note ;  Oirnmsarflh,  44'2,  444  not<, 
4'i3;  on  Uetli^aida,  601f. 

Joshuu:  his  cnplureof  Ai.268;  thebnt- 

tlo  of  Heih-horon,   375-278;    Iwittle 

with  Jnliin,   -Wl;  lej^indary  "  loinb 

of  Joshua"  lit  livud  of  L.  Merotn,  •U>3 

L         jiole;  law  fDSppetiDr;  fish  tn  ti^nncs- 

I         areth,  443:  ptuuuge  uf  Jordan,  374. 

"     Joshua.  Book  of:  importance  for  g«>g- 

raphy  of  Vn]..  14. 

Josiati:  his  ballli?wtlh  Tharaoh  PTocho, 
and  death,  1H3.  41o. 

Judtea:  tublc-Iand  of,  241,  248;  Iiitb 
of,  23a.  377. 

Jiidtth:  chararter  of  tribe.  329. 

Judus,  traditional  tree  ofj  171  note, 
25  t. 

JudoS  Muccabcus:  battle  at  Beth- 
horon,  279. 

Judith.  Book  of.  ^^8,  817. 

JusUninn:  build^sr  of  Coorent  of  St 
Cutbcrinc,  117, 

Rla:  ace  fCt-Ktia. 

Kadc^h  (holy),  iS9,  184;  encampment 
of  tho  Israelites  at,  lf!0;  iiicnticai 
with  Potra,  161;  its  dignity  in  Iho 
Il&br«v  traditions,  163;  suppostod  bv 
Boblnaonto  be  Jinei-Weihth,  165. 

Kadash-barnaa,  ISgno/e.-dtfrtin^nUhod 
by  Joroma  (rom  K.  'eii'MUhpat,  100 
note. 

Sadi$ha  (holy);  Etreera  of  Phoenicia, 
837. 

Kanah  (reed),  stream,  326. 

Kamac,  44. 

K6bl<>:  see  Christian  YeAr. 

KedtTsb-Naphlali,  408.  «)3.  460. 

K«dron  ibUok):  ravine  of,  S6d,  950, 
860;  in  Ezckicl's  vision.  304 

KtH  (possibly  tho  Cherith),  305. 

Keuiti^  :  328,  l»29.  SU.^  nott,  370,  408. 

Kcralc  of  M<iab.  3^4,  UOJ. 

Khan  Jutuf.  314  HoU, 

Khan  Minyeh,  ^2. 

Khanmet/th  (boundary^.  R.,  846. 

Khasaab  <rcedy),  ionvr  port  of  plain  of 
Sharon.  827. 

Kimih.  2^'^  note. 

I  Kir  (wuin.  OW. 
Kirjath  icit/).  605. 
[irjalh  jranm  (city  of  forests),   187, 
271  noU,  ISOI,  6W 
Kirjath -sannah  (city  of  palm),  229. 
Kirjiith-wphir  (city  of  book).  320. 
Ki»hon,  U,  401,  407.421. 
KvJ)btii-«^-Natar,  487  nott. 


U 


"  Ladder  of  tha  TTrians"  (Rm  Nak- 

horn).  883,  884,  m. 
Lodroon,  i.e.  Co^AUam  botti  Latnmis, 

aw. 

Lahat-roi :  well  of,  237. 

LaM^,  or  Aaaf  (caper-plani),  84,  186, 
147. 

tIiiL£hon  (tongue  or  bay),  ."tfiS. 

Latin  nionlu :  tbcJr  superiority  lo 
Grcok,  422;  impressivpnes  of  their 
H;.T\ii.-c  at  Kazar^'lh.  531. 

Lolianon,  108,  1 10  ;  the  "  lions*  dens" 
in,  '.'30  nole  ;  meaning  of  tbe  name, 
473:  sourw!  of  imagery  to  Hebrew 
poetry,  476 ;  view  Irom,  477 ;  tradi- 
tions of.  480. 

Lcbuoth  (lioncsseei,  820  note. 

L^rndA  of  Pal,:  their  eligbt  connec- 
tion vritli  the  looalities.  228,  MO. 

licontr-s,  R.  {Litdnv) :  not  an  andettt 
name,  176  note,  «K  ;  largest  river  of 
Syria,  837  ;  its  course,  851. 

Lcopardi :  bis  connection  vlth  the 
etory  of  Lordto,  680  note. 

IJbimh  (white),  273  nofe.  325  note,  003. 

"  Lily  "  of  Palestine.  207.  B17. 

I.mif-'tou'' :  of  Syria  efnerally,  66  ;  of 
biiiui,  ei)  :  of  Palestine,  214,  2l8, 
223.  377.  460;  at  Adummim,  511 
note. 

"  Lion  of  Judab,"  82fl.  SSa 

Lionesses :  boo  LebaoUi, 

Lions :  in  mountains  of  Jndah,  S28 
mite. 

Lit-inv  It.  (LeontosV  176,  402. 

*■  Littl.;  Ileniion  "  iDilhy).  404. 

Lo-debar.  574  note. 

Lomttn.  IIou5e  of :  Its  flight  from 
Ni^zareth,  S33;  daily  devotions  at, 
SiM;  examination  of  the  le^nd,  535; 
its  prt>balilu  origin,  537. 

Lot:  his  ricw  from  Bethel,  2B4.  285. 

Luxeinbourj^;  compared  in  «ite  to  Joni- 
salem,  28 1. 

Luynes,  Bac  do:  his  Comiueatary  on 
Inscription  of  Esmunazar,  SAG. 

Ltix  (almond):  aniient  city  on  site  of 
Bethel,  '.'84.  287.  300  mfe,  003. 

Lyutis  (wolf):  river  of  PKosiiicIa,  887. 

Lyildft,  380. 

Maaleh  (ascent).  586. 
Maan  'place  walcred  by  ^rings),  606. 
Moarch  (open  Held),  S80. 
Mnbbool  itho  deluge),  OSS. 
MaUxxta  (^rusbini?  spring),  696. 
iCaccjitvpu?;  secTitdasMT 
>Iuo!ipolali  :  cave  of,  210.  219. 
Ma^aU,  4r.l. 
Matinnaim  (two  ho^ts),  898. 
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Mahomet:  Ipf^nd  of  hit  risit  to  Siiuii, 
lift-,  (Ijglit  l»  JiTusaltiu.  217.  348: 
view  over  l>a]na5cus,  WO,  ;f86. 

Vaiinoniiles:  buried  atTlbcriu,  440. 

HokkedAh,  219.  277. 

iMakor  (well  surinK).  596. 
lamre:  oak  of,  IttlJ,  SIO. 
MfliusMh:  Ihe  tribo^  SSO,  4118. 
Manna,  SI,  W  nvte, 
IMaon  (den),  238  tute.  CIO. 
fHauis  (Ktronghold).  610. 
TAlashabim  <water-tToughi),  B&6. 
Jiashchith     fcorraplion) :    Tolmadio 

name  for  Olirol,  '255  niiU. 
Mattcrliom  (Alp):    dcrivi-s    its  name 

from  the  meaaowa  below,  like   tho 

inauiilains  of  Sinai,  80  note. 
|Matx»r(fort^.  Oil. 
MatindnUl.  9(m. 
Mearah  (cave),  501>. 
ifedin«t-f.hai :    imdlUonal    name    of 

JIfukmaa.  370  note. 
Met(iei,  462  note. 
Ucgidilo:     plain    of,   404,    407.    41S: 

n-aturs  of,  4i»T;  battle  of.  -ll.V 
MoIehizMlck.  S^H,  aiS,  ai7. 
Slc-mphis,  o7,  5i'. 
Mtxiitfuiiii(ci)cluuitmoDts):  oak  or  tem* 

binlh  of,  310  note,  808  nott,  009. 
Meroin,  lake  of  (i.>a)lcd  otso  Samachon, 

and  now  Jldteh) :  400;  varions  other 

names.  401  noU. 
Ueeopotamia    (Ai-am-naharami),    1 97, 

fi87. 

IMctxad  (lair)^  S!»  noff.  Oil. 
Mctzuluh  <Vintloin>,  07;f. 
Mical  (brook),  OUi.'. 
Ii(-l)mm«h:  battle  of,  S69;  rootofword, 
*-'70  note. 

fMicrch  (pit',  BB8. 
Mi.llmr  (wilUorcMto).  85,  074. 
lidiiinitos:  their  incursion,  409. 
Mi^dnl-i:'!:  probmlilv  Mngdftln,  551  noie. 
y\\^\vn  (precipicf),'near  Miohnuisb,  273 
tiote. 

iMikvt'h  (rascrroir),  507. 
liliiian,  Dean,  •jlU  note,  234.  243  wAa. 
iMipliratz(bevi,  OW. 
Misff-ibCiottv  rook).  PSa 
>iitiT.ci'  (dovrnsi    nam«  of  tmns-Jor- 
t\a\w  l*iTilor7.  ftUS,  4J3  nott,  073. 

tMihlar  (hiding-place),  019. 
Mivixnr  (fortress).  6lO. 
lirpth  (watcb-towerj  J  probBbly  Sco- 
pn^  292. 
Uoetb:  momttaioi  of,  170,  171,  234, 

942,  800;  vinerardi  of.  50& 
Modin.  ^\. 

Mni  Ihntah  (Oocodtjo  RX  045  noU. 
^olftdaht  well  o<,  in  SI  of  Judah,  m. 


Monto  Ron:  Arabic  naxDWOftfcft 

jiut-nt  vttl!p>-s,  78  uutr. 
Mont'juyc  (Aiii  itomwrO.  200.  551. 
Moore:    his  report  on  popoiatioa  ol 

SjriA,  180  nott. 
fMond  |deec«nti.  587. 
Mon.*h:  oak  of.  *ilO:  or  tcrcbinlhs  of, 

80'J,  304,  318,  602. 
Momli  (vt^io»)  ^L.  £44  and  note.  S48, 

31». 
Moses:  in  Kent,  S9,  48.  A4,  58:  bii 

view  from  Pi^pdi.  100.  87t>.  801;  fai* 

death,  071:  mid    boTKl-pIare.  &7SF; 

WcUs  of  M.  on  the  Red  Sea.  01,  laSi 

Rock  of  M..  in.  113. 
Mosque  of  Omar,  S8fl.  348. 
fMijlnu(spnng-he«dy,  595. 
j  Mount   of    Ui-iititndes,  430;    %'iew  of. 
I      finm  W«dy  Ilrmam,  451.  017  nott; 

of  Saloil  frv'Oi.  010. 
Mount  of  I>ir-ipitation.  484.  485.  681. 
Alountains:  seruritv  over  plaim:  StM, 

2!) 7 ;  highest  mountains  named  from 

thfirsnnwv  lops,  470  note. 
Monntaiiu  ot  Ualilec:  th^ir  beontj-and 

Mountains  of  Sinai:  Ihi- TOr,  7l:lbeir 
EooIocy.72;mftJn  proniw.  74;  colony 
i4.   ISO;  complication  of    summit^ 

76.  MO;  df'SoUte  cr.iiidftur,  TTt,  82; 
atilhifss,  78;  cidlrd  aftor  the  Widys, 

77.  9.j:  otht-r  namf-'r  duu  to  some 
D'aiQnil  pt-culiarily,  SO,  03. 

Mnuiitiiin  view  of  Pul, :  fmm  Ge: 
3(14:    Gilead,   u9I:    Naaareili. 
Lotmnun,  477    of  l>anutscus  froio  Ju 
Ltbnnu^,  Hjn. 

Mount  n or  (Oebet  ITfir^n);  flr-t  view 
of.  153  ;  proofs  of  its  idcntily.  158 
t,Gtc  ;  vUiL-le  fniiQ  the  Detr,  iL  J ;  »ft 
also  581. 

Mount  of  OIirr-»:  its  cltrvalion.  24C : 
foursuiiimiu.  J.r;!;  "The    Piirk  " 
Jeruanlem,  251:    Kfibliimc;'!   1.  l- 
of  thedwtHingdf  rt'iPt!  i  ',  ;; 

miicrkable  viuw  of  .'trii  .     1:1, 

Iftt.  a'.8.     ,5f- Olivet 

Mot^nljov:  t:e  Wont-jojf, 

i/uX.'wiM  (Michnui&hi:  traditions  ol, 
270  nvIa. 

>lu<^i)linim  Irircri'ls:  pneviliiv  m"  Ttir.t,T. 
14S:  of  Mi»<f>.  04:  or  ',; 

of  Rock  cf  PakroUi.  '.-■  i 

Ekth^ron.  '.77  no^f  :  ot  Pci«.'d  vir- 
ion. 848:  of  Rlijah,  :;>!6  :  of  a  tl|;U 
in  (hWr  cbupcis  on  Friday  ntffbt^ 
5SD ;  of  the  tombs  of  Tariotu  satnta. 
3K. 

Mtistard-tTCQf  51 4  twtc. 

il)-rtiCT,»t  toot  of  OUtbi,  aiS  net*.  iR 
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JToJft  (thorn).  439.  818. 

A'abloua  (NeapoUs,  Shechem),  SOO. 

fNachal  (wddy.  or  torrent-bed),  77, 
804,  S90. 

fNahar  (perennUl  rivori,  587. 

yahar-JJiikatta  {R.  ot  Slaujjhter),  the 
Kishon,  4£8  naU. 

Nahr-eUKeib  (Lycus),  the  Dog  Bivcr, 
183. 

K»)n.  435,  48^ 

Aukb-Badtra,  72, 180. 

2iiakb-nC\ejf  (fiass  of  tha  viad),  ISO. 

ira-tfi*.  M.  tbelh.  72.  7fl. 

fNunliiitii  and  N.-I>or.  aa9.  6&0. 

NAplitnli,  4.'):);  po&session  of  tho  S.  of 
Galileo.  4:il.  441. 

KaliTity:  Church  of.  at  Bcthleheni, 
OaU;  common  totlie  llirecsi-cts;  rcin- 
nsnt  of  Ihc  Basilica  built  by  Helena, 
6J7;  and  last  lynBiifHl  by  Edwjim 
IV.,  209,  627;  Grotto  of  Xativitv, 
B37;  antiquity  of  the  tradition,  i528, 
f)3t);  its  ongin,  5^;  objections  to  its 
idi'titity,  fi-.-g. 

Nazareth:  siluition  of.  433:  ancient 
rcpiitation  of,  434:  sacred  loralitiMi 
of.  4:H.  485:  taltin  in  1281  by  Sultttl! 
Khalil.  5;t7;  coiinection  with  our 
XjoixI.  604. 

Nozarotli:  Franciscan  Ch.  of  Annnn- 
cialiou  at,  .WI;  Greek  Ch..  583;  lo- 
gend  of  the  flight  of  the  Virgin's 
house  to  IiCn«tlo,  533;  house  «t 
Nazareth  oompanxl  with  that  at  Lo- 
kUo.  534.  635. 

Stbi'MQUM  (tomb  of  Moses),  ST9 
note. 

IftbiSamutl,  300,  23S:  view  of  Jctq. 
s&lem  from,  2S3,'i74;  described,  280. 
281;  the  "Moiintjoy "  n(  the  Cru- 
BAdera.  SSI ;  has  boeu  supixwd  to  bo 
Mizpoh,  28t;  but  ia  pmbohlv  tho 
High  Phice  of  Gibeon.  -.'SJ.  283;  oc- 
ooraintf  to  Mu&s.  IrodiUon,  Ramah, 
291. 

Nchi-Zur  or  NtU>i-Z.,  340. 

Nehomiah,  249. 

Kew  Forvst;  Tabor  corapawd  to.  419. 

Nile:  in  Delta,  3*;;  valley  of,  38;  eolor 
of.  88;  al  Silsilis,  44;  at  CaUracts, 
48,  S'l;  in  Nabia,  51:  voi^etation 
along,  30.  57,  Id^*;  palms  iit  Mcin- 
phU,  57,  u77;  valler  of,  recalled  by 
Gennesaroili,  4V3;  Oirds  of.  3«.  OU. 
.See  Joor,  and  ShiL-lior. 

Noah:  tomb  of.  in  Lcbfinnn,  480. 

Nob:  possibly  on  the  V.  OaliUei  suio- 
niit  of  OliT^t.  2.',5  nW*. 

Korthem  boondarr  of  Pol.,  47JV. 

Miibla,5a. 


Oaks  of  Pnlestino  (El,  Elah).  900,  603; 
oak  of  Alamre.  189,  209.  210:  of  Mo- 
reh.  2tt);  of  Meononim,  3ll)  nott  ;  of 
Bcthol,  or  of  Deborah  (Allon-b*ich- 
uth),  211,  287  note;  Zaanim  (wan. 
dvrerB),  211,  804  Tioie,  431  noU:  of 
Bosban.  212,  3»3,  S9J;  at  Tel-M- 
Kadi,  404;  at  Ha2or.  SUO. 

Oak  timber  from  England,  used  In  roof 
of  Ch.  of  Nativity  at  Bi-thlchcui,  301). 

"Offeoce.  Mount  of:'*  on  Olivet,  251, 
2Wno/c. 

Oleanders:  probable  aliuxlon  to,  in  Ts. 
1.,  314:  on  ITpper  Jordan,  403;  on 
the  Orontf-s  4515. 

Olivet  {GtM-et-7'ur)z  origin  of  word, 
V53  note  ;  Kabblnienl  traditions  of, 
256;  formerly  nbundaiit  iti  vcgeta 
tion,  187,  2M.  354;  view  of  Jerusa- 
lem from,  11»0.  2->8;  pmbably  steno 
of  Parable  of  L&«t  Judgment  and  of 
Good  Shepherd,  609.  5l0  ;  olive-trees 
□OT  existing  on,  644;  anil  tig'trecs, 
60S.  See  .^It.  of  Olives  and  Pahn- 
trces. 

Olive-lrMs  of  Pal.,  207;  on  the  tradi- 
tional eite  of  Gethsemane.  544. 

Omar,  hia  magnanimity,  649. 

Open  space  before  the  gates  of  East 
cities,  414.  -US. 

fOphel  (inouudt.  S79  note,  534. 

Opnrah  {I'ayibfiA):  the  "  city  called 
Ephmim."  280. 

Crebiraren),  409. 

Origen:  bnned  at  Tyre,  338;  on  the 
text  of  John  t.  38.  380  note  ;  and  of 
Matt.  viii.  28.  449  no/e. 

Oman  (Araunah).  247  nofe. 

Orontea,  K.,  176;  peculiarity  of  its 
eoatso,  851.  403;  compared  with  the 
Wye,  495. 

Oxus,  R.,  360. 

fPnchalh  (hoUow),  BOO. 

Padnn-aram  ^ciiltiTaled  upland),  107 
note. 

Fann  religion:  [ta  great  localltiM 
deeply  impressive,  323.  2«2,  207. 

Palestine  (Philtstia.  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines): origin  ol  the  word.  iiiH;  the 
link  between  Sintu  and  Lebanon. 
177;  and  between  Assyria  and  Bgrat, 
183:  cut  off  from  tlio  rest  of  tlia 
world,  178;  absence  of  havens,  17i>. 
38J;  lennrth  and  breadth  of.  ISO; 
present:).'  of  Iwth  3ea  and  motintnins. 
181:  confluence  of  Ksst  and  West, 
183;  niins  of,  184.  18*1;  alteration  in 
climnte  and  produolivencis,  187; 
contrast  to  Desert,  187;  but  mooot. 
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ODOos  to  Earofvan  ejrei,  SOS;  abutir 
dBnc«  of  water,  Itnl;  stonns  and 
eAi'tluiUAkM  of,  100,  201:  analogies 
with  UK  Westvin  world,  149;  Turied 
tutnrikl  fcaturca  of,  IWi,  1&4:  tnoun- 
iainous  cliaracter  af.  tU9,  IM;  gen- 
eral eleratioD  of  Uvo  ooutitry,  lii>i, 
190,  168;  Qisl  called  Amm,  IS.; 
fenced  ciUes  of,  200:  higli  places. 
201;  want  of  roads,  S0.1;  sc-curiiy  uf 
its  tnuunUtiQ  disiricL»,  !iiM;  plains  in- 
fefcU-d  I))'  tljo  Bedftiiiiis,  ImM;  prc- 
emineiit  in  the  East  lor  ilowers,  lOl); 
scoroity  of  larco  trees,  20";  oli\-r8, 
207;  cedars,  208;  biatorical  uses, 
210;  piilii):^.  2\'i;  rookv  charooicr, 
214;  luvnUlicatiDO  of  aiicicut  wells. 
21S;  tombs,  SIO;  cavea  in  nnelunt 
times,  210,  in  niodera  Limes.  S30; 
oonsecration  of  grottoes,  221,  528, 
S'iO;  Icgtnds  duu  it>  imtural  features. 
S'iS;  coiilrasl  of  ild  aocred  locoUtieB 
wiiri  Ui(>sc  uf  Greece.  2^ 

Palmer:  origiu  of  tho  tcmi.  313. 

"Palm  Trw-s.  city  of:"  .luri^-ho.  2l3, 
214,  iSes,  an,  a?;;  pos&lbly  also  iin- 
sedi,  Has  note.,  212. 

Pum-trees:  on  the  Kilo,  30,  07,  877; 
of  P&lmjTKt  70;  of  the  drsert.  V4,  88, 
134.  105;  at  El-M'ddy,  b^;  ruhtj  ot 
fn  I'al.,  ICJ,  212;  on  tho  nmritime 
plains  216,  314;  on  Olirut,  1H7,  218: 
at   Jeriiho,   212.    3TT;    at  Kn.gedi, 

212,  21^,  »05:  ul  Kirkjalh-iSaiiitah. 
22i);  origin  of  tho  niuac  Phcenicia. 

213,  3S5;  at  Abila,  ^63  notf  ;  in  Es- 
draclon,  4lG;  at  'rib«rias,  4:1^;  at  en* 
troDco  of  Jordan  to  S.  of  UalilDe, 
440;  Palm-trco  of  Deborah,  214. 

FancAJH  A&fi.     Sec  Cjesarciv  Phillppt. 

Paroblcs  of  our  liord,  907;  those  re- 
lating to  viiimards,  161),  i>QS;  tJifty- 
trees,  500;  to  shepherds,  510;  tocom- 
fields,  513.  5M;  tho  binls.  61-1;  tlic 
llt>h,  515;  tlio  luni'nt,  517:  images 
drawn  from  the  buiublosL  objeota  of 
life.  520. 

Pandisf :  origin  of  word,  601. 

Pnraii.  100.  lOS. 

jpnnlt'a  (piantatioiiX  COl. 

Part-like  character  of  Ksdraelon,  417; 
of  Cormi-l.  422,  578;  of  tho  territory 
of  E^jhi-aim.  810. 

Paul,  bl.:  \-i5)t  tA  Arabia,  115;  pride 
in  hia  tribe,  207:  at  Cayttitsji,  831; 
reputed  site  of  Lis  conversion, 
4MI. 

geleg  (stream)  592. 

^  890;  our  Lord's  retiioioaQt  to, 


899. 507;  probahle  aacM  of  Fanbl* 

of  tbe  Ix«.l  Sheep.  511. 
|[*cran)th  (UDwalled  Tillages),  SOV. 
Heter,    St. :  his  rision  at  Joppa, 

aoi,  84:);  his  xisii  to  tlto  ('laini 

Sharon,  •1;}0;  ki<i  coiiICf<ston  at 

area  I'hilippi.  4(>ii. 
Petra,  151-i:>S;  idiuiti&ed  withKadesfa, 

161:  the   lioly    Pliice  of.   list,   1«4; 

prupbetii<&]  riirse  on.  &42. 
i'huruar,  li.  {.1uvj),4Vi. 
Phiala  (bowl):  not  the  Kmrce  of  ti» 

Jordan.  406  nolc. 
Philifi  llin  Tcirnrch:  tniililc-r  of  Julbl^ 

44a,   4fiO;  and  of  CVemrea  Cfailippi, 

467. 
PbUtstia,  883;  corafields  of,  820. 
Philistines,  their  origia,  824 ;  townsof; 

834.405. 
Pbomleia:  meaning  of  word,  213,  884. 

early      maritime     enterprise,      tXti 

abundance  of  rirara,  3^';  &nt  nt- 

UemeuK  808;  alliance  with  oarthcn 

tribes,  431. 
PhiU>,  48-51. 
Ft-hu-biroth:    nieaumg  of  word,    181 

note. 
PUato,  170.  880. 
Pilgrims:  to  Ueeea,  70;  to  the  Jordan. 

8^;  to  JcTosnlem,  053. 
Pine-trees  on  Lebanon,  207  noU. 
Pisa:  Campo  Santo  at,  68). 
Pi:>gHh:  view  of  MoMa  bam,  IDO,  870; 

and  of  Baliuim,  861>;  position  o^.STO 

«»/■:,  3£il;  the  word,  .'rfffl. 
"Plain:'*  mistraiishitif.ii  of  in  A.  V. 

for  Dak,  21U  ncif.  »ie  noie,  804,  806 

noh,  403  >*otf.  431  »oU,  (m. 
Plains  of  Puli-slinc:    retained  bj  the 

Canaaiiitfs,  'J;i2,    402;  now   inftstcd 

hy  Anib«,  201;  their  inscfcurity.  204; 

their   ngriciillural    vnlue.  2ftij,    SUA. 

See     E^raeloD     Shcphclab,       aoii 

Sharon. 
Pompcv:   udveuifd  on  Ji-ntsolem  bjr 

the  Ucthanj  roitd,  ^J.  2-1^. 
Pools:  of  Hebron.  ICS;  cif  Siloam.  W7, 

515;  of  Samari.'i,  S12.  Se<'  307, 
Poplars  «.'n  Anti-Libftiius,  li07  natf. 
Porter.  Rt-v.  J.  L..  4',H  nuU,  4;0  note, 

485,  500. 
Prophef.'v  ;  the  true  aocompliahnumt  oi^ 

■.Ai,  S'tiJ.  453. 
'•  Pn-iphets: "  summit  of  Oliret,  SSS^ 
Prophets:  echools  of,  at  Botfael,  88B; 

at  Juricho,  879. 
Ptolemies,  the,  50. 
I'toteniiiis  (Aerho,  Acre),  S32. 
Pynuaide,  80,  59. 
PyLhagoias:  on  Carmcl,  42L 
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'*  QuoUs: "  miraclo  of  the,  148. 
QiuuranUDia,  379. 

Baces  of  tho  Arab  Christians  roaod  ibe 

H.  Sepulclitv,  .Vjo. 
Biohcl:  Tomb  of.  3tG. 
Ramal)  of  Bctijamiii  {Er  Ram),  SdO- 
Runub  of  Samuel:    various  supposed 

Bites  of.  idCt.  2il. 
EUinathniin  luoublo  lieighl),  200;  &ito 

of,    acco.-ding    to     Euschlus    and 

Jciome,  201. 
Rami:  said  by  Scbwarzo  to  bo  Bamo- 

thuim.  SUl. 
R«mc-'<«i,  m.  fli.  riS,  54,  55,  183. 
Hamet'cl-Kh'tlU :  ono  supposed  sitfl  of 

RattiBb.  201 
Samlth  (sandy):  a  supposed   sito   of 

Hamah,  201;   name  of  the  sea-side 

tract  of  Pliilistio,  32S:  and  of  Sbar- 

on,  327,  Bit. 
Ramotli  Gilcod,  802. 
Jtis-el-Abhd  (tbo  White  Cape).  334. 
&U  NatJv^ra,  262,  333,  834. 
iM«  Sa^Jfcli,  M.,  80,  107.  141,  142. 
Karines  round  Joruaalcm,    284,    S40, 

2J9 
Bed  Sea:  origin  of  the  name,  08  note  ; 

passHgaof,  OS,  131. 
B?ubQn:  pusconiL  tribe,  397;  and  inac- 

Ilephidim:  haUIc  of,  105. 

ilettm  (br)o:ii),  83.  14o,  Q08. 

"Rib"  (Tzelah):  llobr.  expression  for 

side  of  n  mountain,  '^54  nolCt  38S. 
Bichtird  Cajur^o-Lion,  279,  281,  838; 

at  jVsoilon,  325,  327. 
Riniicon  {Uic  diff  Riimmon),  280. 
Hitter,    I'rofcssor    C. :    bis    tbeorjr  of 

Sinai,  105. 
Boads  of  Palestine,  208,  3^3,  213. 
Bobiosun,    Dr.:  conQrmod.  143,  403; 

Bee  alao  100,  134  notCy  140;  corrected, 

101    mle,    2^8    noh;   svu  also  135 

note. 
Hoeic  of  Nosw,  111.  113.  (in<l  no/e. 
Bomuu  and  Groolc  names  in  Palestine, 

21)8.  31.',  :!^2- 
Bomon  bridge?  over  Jordan,  S(JO. 
Boman  ruins   in    P&lcstino:  Scba^ 

813. 
Borne:  ooinpunson  of  its  site  vrith  that 

of  JcnuElom,  24;. 
fHo-'h  0'''fl'i  t'f  n  moiintuin).  CS'J. 
•'  Round  Fountain."  the,  4C1.  452»o<i!. 
Boyle,  Dr. :  irlpntiBcation  of  the  mua- 

tord-tpeo.  514  n-jfe. 
Bubad,  castle  of;  ^new  from.  391. 
Buins  ill  Palcslinc,  184,  18S;  Hsbrovr 

wordifor,  ItiS. 


B&mmondSAViimQnV  283. 

Socraraenitn  R. .  3o2  note. 

SiOcrainents,  the  two:  tlieir  milTem] 

force,  521. 
fSudcli  (cuUirated  field)  578. 
^fed,  43a :  sacred  city  of  N.  FalestbuL 

441 ;  probably  Itiu  "city  ca  on  bill," 

SI6. 
SdMi :  pass  of,  16'».  170. 
SaJcmh.  rook  of  the:  dsscribcd,    345; 

Tarious  explauatiaii&  of,  240,  C47. 
Saleh.  Skeylth:  t«mb  of.  121,  143,  SSfi 

note. 
SolfMn,  817. 
Salt  lakes  of  Africa.  Asia,  and  Amer- 

icj,  .^02. 
Saltncss  of  the  «-ater  of  various  seas, 

361  note. 
Samachon:    Oreeic   name  of   Morom, 

461  note. 
Samaria  (Sbomron).  810;  it3 sieges,  811; 

pool  of,  312;  villages  of  Ibo  district, 

405. 
Samaria,  tUo  woman  of,  £03. 
Samaritans.  ;JUO,  307  note. 
Sam  son,  820. 
Sand:  in  itic  East  and  Kg>-pt,  SO,  CS, 

133.  131:  not  the  rule  of  tlio  desert, 

71 ;    in  tfio  Paratilo  of  tbo  Tomnt, 

5iy. 
Snn<htono  of  Sinai,  TO,  73;  Its  color, 

73.  74;  imoriptions  on,  '3,  t97;  at 

Potro.  151,  157. 
Sandy  bell  of  ZteAftcZ-^r-^m/flA,  70; 

ana  of  El'Kf'ta.ll, 
Santa  Casa :  »cc  Lorctto. 
Sanur:  plain  and  fortress  ot,  313,  814 

note. 
Sardis,  capture  of,  280. 
Sarepta.  380. 
Saul:  bis  visit  to  the  witcb,  413;  bis 

dmth,  and  disposal  of  liia  body.  414. 
Scala    Tyrionun:  sc«  Ladder  of    Uic 

Tvrians. 
Sc-opus:  hill  of.  35S.  203. 
I  Scythians:  their  mcursion  into  Paloa- 
I     tiuL',  iOQnote. 

Scylhopolis  iBcth-shon),  409  no/s,  6M. 
Sea,    the:    "the  West"  in    Hebrew, 

182:  Oriont.lL  dread  of.  829. 
Sebaste:    Itoinan    name  of   Saaukria* 

312. 

fseiu  (t-iiffi,  103.  .^ea. 

Selim  I. :  builder  of  valla  of  Jerusalem, 

349. 
Semitic   natnw:  tboir  tenacity,    £09, 

833,  WB.  450. 
Sena :  one  of  the  summits  of  ^nai.  107. 
Seneh  (acacia):  poasibla  origin  of  nami 
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of  Sbiai,  80;   era;  at   Uichmiih, 
871. 

arib:  hisadvEnceonJomsaletn. 
873;  il«strucl inn  n(  lib  urm)-,  CTH 
n0f«,  iii  not«;  Irgcndur}'  siU:  of  the 
event,  £2 », 
Septuagiiit:  rcmlcring  of  hy^sop,  81 
,  tuitA;  Qedor,  ^il  not*;  Zelzab,  S83; 
Both-aven.  •iHQ  note:  of  1  Sun., 
xiv.  IG,  19,  271  fi0/«.-  Moriah  and 
Morolt,  818:  PliilisUncs.  3M;  Shsr 
ron,  3^S  no/e;  the  city  Adam.  87t, 
nof«;  Beth-bur&b,  411  n^.r;6i-tb- 
gan,  419  not« ;  Mailcin.  401  note; 
jili^relu  46i  n4>f«;  Adumtuim,  811 
nole.  See  farther  notes  to.  Wl,  RSfJ, 
000.807,  SlJd,ClO,  611.  anil  Appendix 

Svpphoris,  or  Dio  C«9Brca,  438,  4B4. 
BopulL'hrcs.     Seo  Holy  S.  and  Tombs. 
iScr  {iiijTrli).  8U.  UJ. 
ScrbaJ.  M.:  possible  dcrh-alian  of.  80; 

clnims  of  Serbnltobc  Sinai.  104, 106: 

ancient  sanctity  of,    liw;  ascent  ot, 

137;  and  viftw  iioni  suiumit,  138. 
Belli,  If^mb  of.  near  Damwcus.  405. 
Bhi>All>iin  lifflfkalBi,  22fi  tto/^. 
^Sliaron  (smooth),  plain  of,  C2T;  toreat 

of,    IbT,    tK!8;  eonneotion   of   wirh 

A[K»U)lic  history.  U30;  meaning  ot 

vronl,  niS. 
iShavcli  (date).  Taller  of.  S16.  Si3. 
Shavoli-Kiriathaiir,  817. 
Sliochcm  :    capital  of  Epbroim,   280, 

^05 1   ficenfi  of  the  Coronations,  AOS ; 

well  watered,  SOI. 
Bhtx-hinah:  tradition  of  lt»  EOjoam  oo 

Olivet,  256. 
4Sheli  (bare  bill),  S84. 
4Shfn  (crag:).  C86. 
Bhclls  on  the  shores  of  Hed  Sea,  140; 

o!  Ocnnceiircth,  4C0. 
f^hepbelah:  the  low  land  of  Philistio, 

32K,  57-1. 
Sheriai-ct-Khdiir  (Jordan),  8St  no/e, 

8G6. 
Shcriat-el'Mandftvr    (QieramuE),  351 

nofe. 
Shcykh  Rnlch.     Seo  Wddif-a^hej/kk, 

iind  S/ilch. 
jfSIiiclior  (Nilc\  390. 
Shlloh  (^fiVdn),  fainotnari-  of  Ephraim, 

OOi.)  ;  its  sil«  long  lDst,'2i)8. 
ShittAli,  Shittim  iHayaTi,  S3,  135,  3C6. 
Shomroij,  (Samarifll,  CiO. 
^Ehusl  (foE  or  jackal).  230  not«,  2fi(i 

ftott, 
ibubeibeh,  casDo  of,  407. 
Shuk  {Street).  CIS. 

^hukh  Uarada,  470. 


Skukh  Htmsa,  123.  148. 
ShunetB,  418. 
Siddlm:  see  Talc  of  S. 

Si. Jon,  .'517. 

.'^ihor:  sec  Sliichor. 

^iit,  at  fvtra.  I.V^1S9. 

SUoun.  pools  ol,  -^47.  515. 

Simeon :  lot  and  fortunes  of  the  trib^' 

338.229L 
Sinai :  ortfrin  of  name.  PO,  0:; ;  special 

nso   of    wcnl.    Ua    note  ;    sco   OtM 

Mvum,    iieri>>it,    Gfi^cl     Kothetin ; 

and.  Mountains  of  ±>iiia]. 
Sinaitic    inscrii>li>>nft,    122-]28k    188, 

138.  130,  146. 
Siniiian  (ouki,  COB.  479. 
Sir-i-kol.  Lake^  1.6a 
Si^om,  -107,  408. 
.Skiddaw  :   same  level  as  Jerosalam* 

106. 
Snow  in  Pal.,  105 
Soba  :    possibly  RamathjUm-ZopAim, 

S91. 
Sodom  (burning),  869. 
Solouioii:   hifl  pooU  and  gnrdens,  170, 

6C1. 
••Solomon,  eity  of,"  244. 
"South  "  frontier  of  Palestine,  287. 
Spain:  occurreoco  of  Arabic  natos  in, 

78,  374. 
.Sphinx,  the.  60. 
Springs:    of  the  Desert  of  SitMi,  8t, 

14.>.  146:  of  Palestine;  their  abon- 

duncf.lPS;  disiingniflicdfroraveUi^ 

SIS;  round  ilie  Sea  of  Galiler,  448. 

See  Ain. 
Spring  below  the  Temple,  &47.  946, 

Sid. 
Spring  of  Annunciation  at  Noxanlb. 

iS.\  &82. 
St.  Oeurge's  Totab  at  Damascus,  41)0. 
SU  I^uih:  founder  of  the  Convent  at 

Carnit'l.  421. 
St.  Sttba,  Convent  of.  ;'«6. 
Sta{?i  (.Ajaloii^.  230  u'ftf,  374  and  note. 
"SLirof  Hcthlrhem."  'JOO. 
SttiUoL',  plain  of:   analogy  wttli  Ea- 

draelon,  405  7*ote. 
Stone  fences  to  the  fields  of  Judaa, 

100,  50$. 
Sloniis  in  Palestine.  IW). 
fSuceolh  flrtX)tIi5).  COO,  610. 
SQpli  (Uaijs  oi"  w  c'.ds).  tb  notit  618. 
9vrafcni!  (.Snrepta",  83«. 
Sycnrainnpolis  I'-ViipAfl).  214. 
Sychrtr  i.drunkr-n^  kS9  nok. 
Sycomorcs  in  PnliHine,  2!4  ;   on  Ctaa 

'  Upper  Jordan ,  403. 
Syria :  geii<^ral  geological  foatutca.  60; 

origin  ot  word,  88H. 
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Bjrimn  Chrisiiaiu:  their  chapel  at  the 
IL  Sepulchre,  554. 

Taanach,  407. 

TttbigaK  453. 

Tabor.  M..  404;  described,  418;  in  early 
times  the  saiTcd  mount  of  thrt  Norlli- 
era  tribes,  41'J  ;  not  tbu  Mount  uf 
Beatitudes,  437;  nor  thdeccnoof  Ih4> 
Tmisamiratiun,  410:  view  of,  ftuiu 
Ut  of  Beatitudes,  SKI. 

Tiibor,  oak  of.  UOiJ,  WnJ. 

Tndiiior,  mi-jLiiin^  of  the  irortl,  70  note. 

Tajoof  Andfllusiii:  cooipared  to  rariues 
of  Jenisaliim,  3;'i>. 

Tariuuisk  (Eaheb.  SI.  134,  149.  603. 

TamjTM  U  {Tamar),  176  noU,  402 
note. 

••Tares  "  (Ziioinia,  Zuu^&n),  514. 

Taylheh  (Ojilirah).  yj;0. 

Tayittth,  Ui  the  Desert:  «c  W&iUj  T. 

f-Tk-ttlah  (eooduit).  50.'. 

"  Tl-wb  of  Jacob,"  253.  814  hole. 

Tol  {heap),  hov  used  in  the  Bible,  185 
nole,  26!)  no(e. 

Td-d-Fulil  (probably  Gibeah  of  Sant), 

TeifJ'Hajar  (possiblo  nito  ot  Ai),  270 

notf. 
Tet'ff-Kadi  {hill  ot   tbo   judge),   454 

nc/s. 
Tfl'FarasK  (hill  of  Joshua),  463  no/e. 
TfUUum.  ^il. 
Tel  A'islwn,    T.  Sadi\  or  T.  Kasit,  a 

knoll  below  Carmel,  428  not«. 
Temptation.  5c<>ng  of  the,  882. 
Tentiira  (liar).  328. 
Terebintb  (Elah,  Bulm).  in  Palestine, 

H  lujte,  209,  6ftj ;  valley  of  the  T., 

278. 
Torrftoos,  on  the  hills  of  PaL,  206 ;  of 

tboJxjrdan.  806.  S74. 
Thebes  in  E^-pt,  41,  43. 
Thrupp,  Mr.,  histheom-son  Jcmsulotn, 

238  note,  'ZAO  note.  239  nole. 
Tiberias,  430.  417  ;  mctropolLi  of  Jew- 
ish race  for  three    cwilurira,   410 ; 

and  holy  city  of  the   north,  411  ; 

built  by  Ill-rod  Antipas,  44:1. 
Till  (wanikrings*.  desert  of.  UJ). 
fTir&h  (Bedouin  castle).  GOfi 
Tirzali :  Pulaeo  ot  Jeroboniu.  810. 
TittUi :    his  tduKC  of  Jerusalem,    243, 

"Tombof  IIlram,"34r>. 
"  Tomb  of  the  Virgin,"  at  the  loot  of 
Olivet,  343. 

Tombs  of  Egypt,  39,  40.  99  :  ot  the 
Kings  at  Thebra,  4S,  47  ;  of  Ibises  at 


Memphis,  S8  :  ot  Palestine,  216,  807, 

31S,  460. 016. 
*•  Tombs  of    the    Prophets,"  cftTO  in 

Olivet:  its  hlstorv,  B4I.  543. 
Tor,  mnunlains^of  ihe,  70,  71. 
Tninsficuration,  tlio  :  prohoblv  not  on 

T.ibof,  419  ;  but  on  Ilerraon,  470. 
"Triuniphal    entry"    of    Christ  into 

Jerusalem,  233,  257-260. 
Tyre.  346.  634;    derivation   of  name, 

33A;  its  small  size,  3SB;  reservoir 

at,  336. 
T>Tiaii  dye,  389. 

^■yn>pa^oIl,  at  Jcrasalem,  284,  240. 
f  rziir  (rock),  &i8,  584. 

VmKhaUd,  WJS. 

Um-Sbrjincr:  meaning  of  name,  80 ; 
biirfaest  moontain  in  the  Sinai  ranffe, 
74 :  out  yet  explorod,  104  note  ;  mys- 
teriotia  noises  beard  from,   76,  104 

Vrlm.  170,  f.01. 

LTnimiuIt.  salt  hike  of,  363  noU. 
Utah,  salt  lultc  of.  Amcdca,  863  nott. 
Ucaab.  carthtiuake  in  n-ign  of,  S-12. 

Vale  of  Siddim  (fii'lJs).  357;  compared 
to  Plain  pt  Genncsaroth.  112.  4.W. 

Valley  of  (he  Jnrrian  :  i!*  unparalleled 
depth,  177.  3i>lj :  level  of,  wilh  rc- 
sp.-ol  (o  th«  Ited  Sea.  3(il  ;  called 
AuloQ  uud  Ghor.  :-'>3.  and  Arnbnh, 
355  nole,  304  note,  57*1 ;   width  of, 

y67. 

Varallo;  the  "  Palestine  "  there,  53a 
Vegetation  of  Sinai.  80.  8:^  84.  IM. 
1 15 ;    fortnerlT  mure  abundant,  88; 

of  PaltTstino  20J. 
VeswLsiim  :   bis  sacrilloo  on  Cannel, 

Via  dolorwfi.  580. 

Vim-:  cultivation  ot,  in  Jmhth,  S30, 
r>07;  emblem  of  Israel,  230;  para- 
bles relating  to,  508. 

Vtri^in,  tomb  of  Ihe,  on  Olivet,  TAX 

Volo£.nic  aecney  :  traces  of  in  Pnlet* 
tine,  iJOu,  ;iGa,  3C1.  4;j9.  Seo  Earth- 
quakes. 

WMfj:  meriningof  word,  77,  186;  tho 
ro.Td?  and  rivers  of  llie  Desert,  79 ; 
origin  of  theirnamcs.  SU;  mountains 
ot  {rini-i  C'lll'-d  uftcr  thi.'in,  77;  ixjniv- 
alpnt  to  tlio  ilfjrtw  Nncbal,  77,  ."DO. 

Wdd^  AboU' fTfiiwl  (father  of  iigsi, 
fJlX  137j  contains  u  tew  inscriptions, 
TJ".. 

H'ddv  Ahow'thcukhf  leading  to  Potn, 
lol. 
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WSdy  Altj/ai,  at  bue  of  Scrbol,  187; 

contAiiu   manr    Uucriptioni^    125  ; 

brook  in.  lOu,  187. 
^Wdttv  AtiM,  po«fb1;r  th«  Cberiih,  379 

\Vatiii  ArabfiK  151. 

V6£/  I'huweh,  S,fl  note. 

WMp  Bl  ( Thf  WuJy).  Its  laiDriant 
twlm  gpoire,  pi  tiolf,  H4  »o/«. 

If^y  «/-j4m  (tho  EpriDK).  140  ;  Ite 
brook  perennial,  61  tu/tt,  US;  vege- 
tation in,  84  note. 

Wiidy.ei-Dfir  (iho  cxmrenl),  100.  144. 

"W.UUj.el  Mnogtdc,  270  note. 

Wudy-er-Jlahth  (rest)  :  probably  the 
arvno  of  the  giving  of  trie  Law,  107, 
109,  141 ;  lonff  unknovn.  109. 

TWJy-*if.A'A<>yjt-A.  (the  painl):  Inrpwtof 
Ibe  Sinaitic  wfidp.  Vj.  107;  wliy  so 
riillMl,  03,  121,  1-14,  145. 

W'idy  Fn'ii,  opposite  Tilx'Hss,  4AS. 

"Wiidy  Feir.itt:  Ihc  Oasisol  (heSinaitic 
Dcscrl.  H2.  107;  possible  Bwtio  of  llie 
batUo  of  Repbiaim,  1U5;  its  brook 
porcnniA],  Bl  note;  inscritilioiu  in, 
186;  vcffctatiou  in,  1^6,  Vik 

V''dtf  Fnicar,  268. 

W-irfy  Uhazaith,  146, 

"Wddff  OhurtittJf  I  {on  west  of  Peninsula 
of  Sinnii:  palms  at,  &^,  W,  possibly 
Klim,  in. 

Wddff  Ohurvndei  (between  Akaba  and 
PetraV  151. 

Wadff  mbnm,  108  ;  its  brook  peren- 
nial. 81  note. 

Wiidy  Jfotair  (tho  division),  in  tbc 
Arabah,  l.na. 

Wiidn  Jluderdh,  148;  by  sonio  idonil- 
Qed  wilh  Hazerolh,  147,  15a. 

Vf'idy  Ilinnam  (pigeons),  3fi0  note,  451 , 
B17  note. 

Wtidy  /Mm(between  Akobaond  Petra), 
isL 

Wddff  Kara.  800. 

Wddi,  Kelt:  poasibly  tho  Cheritli.  267. 
375  and  tuite. 

"Wildy  Kibah:    probably  the  ••  Valley 

of  Gemr."  227. 
^Wddy  K'ld.  81. 

■  Vddy    Leja :    named    after  Jclhro's 

daughter,  97;  contains  tho  Hock  of 

Mosea,  111. 

'TFddy  Jitgtira  (the  cave):   sandstone 

of,  78,  70:  inscriptions  In,  7J,  HO. 

i'.'a. 

Wddy  Moi'thil :  under  Q^el  ShfbOteh, 

ir.f. 

WAdti  Mokaiteh  (writing)  :  described, 
lad;  Inacriptioas  in,  73,  116,  l:^ 
US.  186. 


Wdiy  3fem*a  fMoant:  modeni  nAme 
for  the  ralley  of  Petra,  106. 

Wiidy  Sotatii:  contains  a  perennial 
brook,  61  note. 

wsjv  au,iM  (iimavr\  ea 

WdJy  SayiU  (.aiacia;:  why  w  cftUed, 

80,  Ufi. 
Wddy  Setkiyti ;  «-ene  of  the  (riving  ot 

the  Law.   soconiing  to  RittCT  ami 

lAborde,  107  twt<,  109.  141. 14S, 
Wddp    S/icH'H    (L-alaiBct),    103,    104: 

reason  of  niuoc,  78;  regetatkn,  64 

note. 
Wti'iy  Shotutib  (Hobah),  97. 
WSdy  mdri  (Ibom).  80,  IM;  ooatains 

inscriptirins.  1*^^ 
Wdd^  Soiab  <thc  crose):  has  a  few  in- 

flcnpliona,  1S5. 
Wddw  Sowpyrafi.  14S. 
n*;rfT/  Sumffhy,  til,  147. 
H'-irfy  .SHwWniV,-  swneof  battlo  of  Ai. 

2Gi  ;    the  "  passage  of  Michmaali,'' 

211  •  on  the  frontier  of  Jodali  Mui 

Rf^njamin.  288. 
Wddy  TapiOfh  :  vegelation  of,  80,  81 ; 

probably  the  scene  of  the  *'  enoamp- 

mrnt  hv  the  Red  Sca,"  103 ;  poseur 

Elira.  103.  185. 
Wiidy  Tudril;  flO  101. 
Wiidy  2\itfal :  red  sandatone,  151. 
Tl'.irfy  C/*rM«,  231. 
Wddy  Uteii:  Elim  aooonling  to  Ia> 

Innle,  88,  184  ;  palm^  89  note. 
W'idv  Weliir,  117. 
Walls  of  Jerusalem,  349. 
Wnnn  ttprings  of  Palestine,  WHS*  SOB, 

4:19,  441. 
Wtttcr-lUie3inPul.6l7. 
\^'llter^hed    between    Dead    Sea  and 

Gulf  of  Akabn.  151.  l-W. 
"  Woeds,  sea  of,"  SB  note.  149. 
Wells  of  Moees  lAyouu  3fov«>%  139. 
WellE  of  PalesUne,  216^  227.  S2»  :  of 

B<'tlilehcm,    2.'ie  ;    of   Jacob,    200 : 

below  tho  Rock  of  the  Sakiah,  MT., 

347  note  ;  nciir  AjaJun — Bir-et-Kht- 

hir.  'J7!). 
West.  tho.  In  Hebrew  the  Bame  word  aa 

"tho  SPA,"  18.'.  613. 
Wbilo  C»[«!  (Has^KAbia^,  381 
•  Whited  BL-pulchrcs,**  516. 
Wild  l>»et3  :  towns  derii'liiff  namea 

from,  220,  230  nolf,  »06  imte. 
Wild  tatUo  of  Palestine.  817. 
Wilderness    (Midbar),    85,   314  natt, 

574. 
Williii.  Professor  :  on  the  Sakrab,  847, 

549  note  ;  on  the  tombs  of  Joce|}h 

and  Xtcodemus.  546. 
Wye,  if.,  comparod  to  tba  Orontes,  489. 
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lumaim  (vnatAeKa):  oak  of,  211  note, 
403  noie,  603. 

Zaimon,  M. :  possibly  Ebal,  806  note. 

Zaretan,  374  note. 

Zeboim  (hyscas)  :  rarine  of,  330  note, 
28(1  note. 

Zebulun.  4l6,  431. 

Zechariah,  his  references  to  tbe  Earth- 
quake, 233;  his  piophecj,  253 
note. 


Zeeb  (wolf),  409. 

Zolzah  :  Lxx.  rendering  of,  293. 

Zerin  (Jcrreeh,  417,  41tf. 

Zlinmermann's  Map.  423  note. 

Zion :  the  Htronghoftl  of  Jerusalem,  238 ; 
city  of  David,  259  ;  theories  cf  Fe> 
gasson  and  Xhrapp,  338  note,  240 
note.  359  note. 

Ziph,  wood  of,  187. 

Zuw&n  (ZtZavtor,  "tares"),  614. 
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THE   SERMON   BIBLE. 

EMBRACING  THE  WHOL^  OF  THE  SACRED  SCRIPTURES, 

(Tontplrtiou  of  itic  (Old  tSc^tntneitt.       ^u  ^oar  ^otuittfs. 

NOW    READY. 
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Bach  Volume  [compl«U  in  itself)  contalu  upward  ot  500  8cfinon  OutUa«a  and 
KvcraJ  Utousand  RcfcrcDccs.  vritb  u  Ulank  Pajcea  41a  each  Vol.}  for  Notea.  Bound 
is  toll  buckraai  cloth.    I'rke  $1.30  eadi. 

This  Series  of  Volumes  will  give  in  convenient  form  the 
essence  of  the  best  homiletic  literature  of  this  generation.  As 
yet,  the  preacher  desirous  cf  knowing  the  best  thr.t  has  hecn 
said  en  a  text  has  had  nothing  to  turn  to  but  a  very  meagre 
and  inadequate  HomileticaC  Index.  In  this  be  is  often  referred 
to  obsolete  or  second-rate  works,  while  he  misses  references  to 
the  best  sources.  The  new  Sermon  Biule  will  take  account  of 
'he  best  and  greatest  [jreachers,  and  will  be  compiled  from 
manuscript  reports  an<l  fugitive  periodical  sources  as  well  as 
from  books.  Many  of  the  best  sermons  preached  by  eminent 
men  are  never  printed  In  book  form.  It  will  thus  conlaia  much 
that  will  be  new  to  its  readers. 

USDEIi  EVERY  TEXT  WILL  BB  GIVE//.— 

J.  Ouilinet  ef  impertattt  ttrrnotu  by  eminait  prtcchtrt  txiiting  mtl/ 

in  motmscrifl  at  perieditais ,  ctid  llmt  it%a4<r$si^if. 
*.  L/st/uJi  mitliKtt  of  srrmoni  xitkith  ka\e  appear ed in tWwwic/  vfhith 

art  not  ttftll  knavm  or  easily  obtaiiitil, 
J.  Refereniet  to  W  very  brirf  eutlintt  cf  sermem  tvUeA  ePpter  in 

popular  volumrs  sueh  01  art  Hktfy  to  W  in  a  preacher's  itorary. 
4,  Full  referemes  to  ikeahi^ical  treatistty  ioiMMuntariet,  (t(.,  wAire  tmy 

Julp  I J  given  to  the  elundation  ef  the  text. 

Tarn  the  preacher,  having  chosen  his  tcitl,  has  onljr  to  rcfcr  lo  the  SsJtMON 
Bible,  to  find  »omc  of  die  best  outlines  and  suggestions  on  it  ami  foil  refer- 
ences to  all  the  helps  available. 

The  range  of  books  (.-onsulteil  will  he  far  wider  than  in  any  HomUctical 
Index— we  cannot  say  than  in  any  work  of  the  kind,  because  no  work  of  the 
kind  is  in  existence. 

The  Serin  will  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Editor  of  (he 
"  Clerical  Library."  who  will  be  assisted  by  specialists  in  each  dcpsrtnicni. 

It  will  extend  to  la  voli.,  of  about  500  pages,  -anth  34  blank  pages  fot 
memorandum  ttotet  at  end  of  tath  vol.  ^ice  $I.  JO  each,  and  will  b«  pUb* 
lishcd  at  the  rate  of  at  leait  two  vota.  a  year. 

Great  care  "vrill  be  taken  to  ohMrre  ^uc  proportion  in  the  VQlanies — tbo 
space  given  to  each  book  of  the  Bible  depending  on  the  nnmber  of  icrmoDS 
tnat  have  been  preached  from  it. 

As  the  volumes  will  be  lSDl<'.peNSARLE  To  tVERV  prracher,  and  as  they 
will  be  in  consUnt  use,  Ihey  will  l>c  issued  well  bound,  and  at  an  exceedingly 
moderate  price  when  Ibe  amount  of  matter  is  considered. 

C^f'cs  seKi.pcstf-ttf\{.  on  receipt  of  price,  6y 
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Contrary  Winds  and  Other  Sernfions. 

Cronm  %vo  Volume^  Clctlu     Si-7S  net.     3d  Edition, 

"Tb»  work  toiichn  on  nttmerous  phases  of  liTe  and  thought  ami 
ezpehcnce,  showing  ibat  the  author  has  lived  through  a  vast  deal  and 
hot  been  made  the  lictier  aiid  stronger  by  it.  It  leaves  the  imprcssioa 
of  wisdom  thalcoraes  from  actaal  experience,  dealing  with  hfe  rather 
thiiii  speculations,  and  :»o  comes  home  to  (he  heart  ana  oonBciencc.     It 

SltOW»  A  WIDE  RANCK  OF  KF.AUING  AND  CLOSE  GXArPLE  WITH  THE 
DIFFICULT  pnoBLEMS  OP  OUH  TIME.  Snch  prcachltig  is  Ionic  and  in- 
vigorating. It  strengthens  the  heart  and  fortthes  the  wUl  to  overcome 
triaU  and  conquer  tcniptalion!s  and  achieve  victory, "^-^i  Y.  Christian 
at   Work. 

TJu  Cen^rtgalioMitlist  f'O.ys :  "Itsvanety  of  lhe«e  and  the  never 
failing  intellectual  power  which  it  iltustratcs,  the  aiithor'i  reverent  posi. 
tivcDCES  of  faith,  nia  broad  and  intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  the  richness  of  his  pcnonal  spiritual  cx]icricnccs— never  obtruded 
but  always  undcriyinghis  words — render  It  a  volume  of  rare  and  precious 
value  10  the  Christiiui  believer,  and  A  CAPITAL  &PBCmEN  OF  MANLY, 
BUSINESS-LIKE  DISCUSSION  TO  ALL  OTUEXS  WHO  CASE  TO  READ 
WHAT  A   ChKISTIAX   HAS  TO   SAY   FOR   HIS   REUCION." 

N.  y.  Cbunhman.'  "Sermons  practical  in  their  nature,  fall  ol 
deep  thought  and  wise  connseL     They  will  have  as  they  deserve  a  wide 

Circul  alien. 


Now  Ready-4th  Edition  of 

THE    LIMITATIONS  OF  LIFE 

AND  OTHER    SERMON.S. 

By  WM.   M.  TAYLOR.   D.D. 

WrrH  A  Ft.SE  Portrait  on  Stbel  by  Ritchie.    Crow.n  8vo 
Vol.,  Extra  Cloth,  $1.75.  hkt. 

"In  variety  oF  theme,  in  clearness  and  penetration  of  visioa,  la 
distinctness  of  aim,  in  intensity  of  purpose,  in  cncrgv  and  well-directed 
efi'ort,  etc.,  this  volume  is  pcthips  witnout  its  equaTin  the  language." 

—  The  Scffirman, 

Ptwidtmt  Jcumal :  "  The  directness,  earnestness,  descriptive  and 
illustrative  power  of  (he  preacher,  and  his  r^re  gilt  fortouchmg  ibe  eon- 
Kiencc  and  the  heart,  ate  fully  cxempitfied  in  these  elo<fuent  dUcourscs.** 

A''.  Y.  Er<angeUw.  "  Tlicy  have  the  noLlc  simplicity  and  clearness 
of  the  truth  itself,  and  which,  fixing  Ihe  atienlion  of  the  reader  from  the 
beginning,  holds  it  to  the  end.  It  is  impowible  to  read  Ihcm  witlioat 
the  constant  sense  of  the  perMinality  of  ihc  author." 


Cofiiet  ttnl  ca  nreipt  ef  pritf,pott-fQid. 


DR.  WM.  M.  TAVLOR*8  LATC8T  WORK. 


THE  PARABLES  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR. 

£XrOU1fDEO  JkSD  ILLOSTK-ITECU  Bf  Wu.  M.  Tatum,  D.O.,  LL.D. 
UoUona  with  uiu  ■mbor's  "  timtali^ni  */  Li/*.'  uhI  '*  Cemtwmf^ 
tifindi,"  MmJ  ttker  Stnmnu.    Crown  8to,  doth.     $1.75.  d«i. 

*■  TmArdkiiikaf  TVrwi.  wi.*  mmtv  /i«<>  »my  ^^rr  Kmfiuk  writer  A«t  ivwtr^ 
ftUrUtii  Ur*  t»  iemr  mfmm  tkt  iUMitrtaitm  »f  tkt  fmrmUtt,  t.  try  tjU^r  mmrt*r  ammtt 
t^frtu  Ai.  pt€^..i0-  —itgmit^md:  Iw  rw  ««r/«r  «p»rA)  f  /^y!  Atk*  mtui  C^tttt 
tax  fipJlw  mm  j'lTww/  iW  ikit  dtfmrtmnil,m»J  Htymtm  *ai  ^  I'm /vyiira  tkHr  fruil^ 
/ml  rttfX"1(»'»  U  S**^  hamilitieMt  *cctmmt.      IJu  l.uU  xuU,  /  Dr.  Dsitt—*mh  tkt 

wUkat  mmgeat .    nad  tk  ArmM  Art  t.':.!-  A>    (£f 

MM  ftttime »fnf,  rffA   C-  ■  -  t^'-f  iiti'tr.i  i  lu 

mmi  wrtmark^klf      Bm;  ■ft'  rj  in  ^ig.'  (.■  aj 

Jl^.  )'  Oiftrvrr  Mf *t  "  Dr.  T>rbv  thorn  In  ihlt  inttk  kit  larfC  aoqita^iUMiOl 
witb  ihi»  po<-iJ«a  ^  tclicvsu  liicratitrc  A  betier  b)oIt  Ibr  ■]»  Mud)r,  Ui«  boadfty 
•cttoot,  asd  the  0.rrtdja  ha*  not  bf  ta  i^awl  ihb  MSMa." 

Mttk^*'  R*Mrdfr  :  "Vr.  T«rlor'«  fiylr  1*  citar  an4  wmnc  *"*'  i^*  liHncieMI 
arhhcrrat  diiiiiKtnaatht  Iwlinc  tbou|'>"  r•^^t■1n^d  in  C3:b  pvrkbte.  It  oill  be  r«*l 
tr<ti»  pluMirc  md  profit  bjr  tfaouiflidul  ChrrM'^ku.  tht  lolustt  ■•  one  of  nwr*  iImii 
ardin*ry  li^tutc*.*' 

Ciifeimnui  Hrr^J  mmJ  PrftSyii>- :  "Tbey  »r*  rif  h  in  (raih.  itnvle  and  plain  1 4 
•tyle,  and  sivc  cvxlvitce  of  ripe  schoUnUp.  Thcjr  ■«  ■uitab'4  br  UIcUimi  qi  r«k4  < 
en,  aud  auinol  Im  t&w]  «il):<aii  profit." 

iMlh'rat  Qt^rtrrly  :  ''Th«yare  clr»r  anil  diriKi  in  U  v  k,  abAi»i<l  inapt  illin 
Vxtiofi*,  ate  f^xtually  faithful,  and  btciihe  a  devout  ami  tchourly  tp<rit.'* 

Ctr/<rte>  }tWU  •  "nn«cann<ii  h'Ipbul  l>e  tmiFk  trlthlh«fm,a«hcF«Mj>*bcv, 
4ilOMir>e-,  t-Sal  ihc  nnther  bu  brmight  lo  bcu-  on  ih^  cxponiraa  w  acttie  and  yt , 
imodariuHy  practical  nund." 

(^rltii^m  L**tUr :  "Racmi  mearch  bat  opvied  u[>  (real  wraith  of  (reUt  l»r« 
b«wii>|t  wtMM  lb*  winoi'o*)*  of  ik<  panbltn,  atMl  lb<M  Dr.  Taytof  ha*  n«i  oa]| 
mmcred,  Inii  >Miwil*tri].*' 

C*m£rffai!»<niiia  :  "Th«  wWiCteries  h  chantctenccd  in  a  remarkable  dectv> 
byMrooc  coniRon  »'nM  aod  *  vbrvwd  intljthi  into  kuMMB  ysnire  and  iiewli,  h  wcTI  a<< 
by  ibB  loyal  tuifpoM  to  lead  iii«D  aa«l  WMnn  to  C«d." 

NEW  WORK  BY  REV.  W.  M.  TAYLOR,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


JOHN  KNOX. 


With  a  fine  Steel  Portnut  Engraved  by  Hm.i..  rrara  a  Painling  Id  tba 
possession  of  Lord  Somen-illc.  ismo.  cloth.  $1.25.  oec 
Tliia  work  Ei»r»  a  »ivid,  e(M»»r^«n«iv«  and  ftccuraic  account  of  rh«  life  and  woek 
«rih»  pw  Sfottrth  R«lo<lH«i.  11  include*  »  careful  ami  well  onl«i»l  •uniuary  of  ihc 
<aie«r  o'  K  n«x  in  EngUad.  u  Ihat  ha«  bean  broughl  la  li;;ht  by  the  recent  invcul^. 
lioi<»  of  Lorimor  and  othart.  Partkrular  aimikm  hat  hren  iS'trtt  lo  ihc  ee)ar»«  a4 
ermik  ri  Scotland  diirinK  the  last  tbJncMi  yenra  of  the  Rcfenscr'*  llih  aw)  bia  inior- 
«tew«  wirhQi'iarc  M«i<v,  a-i  welt  ai  h*  work  in  tba  tKODitructioa  ol  tlw Scottiali 
Chtir<'h.  nin  (1f»-■i^l•d  ntih  Tilbcti  of  detail  and  indcpeBdc«ic«of  iudgaMM.  llicsMrv 
la  sdoilrably  tolrl.  iSc  hmerott  beinx  mainUihred  f'ow  Kni  to  ttat,  ao  thai  itic  b»w 
wW  b«  at  onc«  dvljfhifnl  (o  ihff  yoiinK  and  inainictlvoto  tbo*ei>fiBUisvy«ai& 

CtjpUs  ttttt  fy  maSi,  pett  ptdd,  mi  ntapt  c/frite. 


